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PRESIDENT'S  REPORT  FOR  1905-06. 


To  THE  Board  of  Overseers:  — 

The  President  of  the  University  has  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report  for  the  academic  year  1905-06,  —  namely,  from 
September  28,  1905,  to  September  27, 1906. 

James  Mills  Peirce,  Perkins  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Mathe- 
matics, died  at  Cambridge  on  March  21, 1906,  in  the  seventy-second 
year  of  his  age.  He  had  recently  sent  in  his  resignation  to  take 
effect  March  1,  1907,  at  which  date  he  would  have  filled  out  fifty 
years  of  service.  His  first  appointment  was  that  of  Tutor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  1854,  when  he  was  only  twenty  years  old.  He  inherited 
and  fully  exemplified  the  true  academic  spirit,  taught  with  sym- 
pathy and  enthusiasm,  and  filled  high  administrative  positions 
with  a  large  and  steady  confidence  in  freedom.  From  1872  to 
1895  he  was  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  new  Graduate  School. 
Though  a  specialist  and  a  teacher  in  one  field  all  his  life,  his  in- 
tellectual interests  were  broad,  and  his  good-will  embraced  all 
just  and  generous  men. 

Nathaniel  Southgate  Shaler,  Professor  of  Greology  and  Dean  of 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  died  at  Cambridge  on  April  10th, 
1906,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  University 
Lecturer  in  1864-66  and  in  1868;  Assistant  in  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology  from  1865  to  1872;  Professor  of  Palaeon- 
tology from  1869  to  1888,  and  Professor  of  Geology  from  1888 
till  his  death.  He  was  Dean  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School 
from  1891  till  his  death.  As  a  teacher  Professor  Shaler  was 
stimulating,  inventive,  and  adventurous.  Both  in  his  lectures  and 
in  his  fidd-teaching  he  took  a  wide  range,  dealt  abundantly  in 
facts,  but  also  used  freely  his  gift  for  speculation  and  prophecy. 
As  an  administrator  he  built  up  first  the  Department  of  Greology, 
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secondly  the  Summer  School,  and  thirdly  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  with  remarkable  energy  and  skill.  As  a  thinker  his  chief 
characteristic  was  fertility.  As  a  man  he  was  sympathetic, 
vehement,  generous,  and  just.  His  interests  and  capacities  were 
extraordinarily  various,  embracing  not  only  natural  history,  but 
also  literature,  philosophy,  and  poetry,  and  the  study  of  all  sorts 
of  men. 

Christopher  Columbus  Langdell,  Dane  Professor  of  Law, 
Emeritus,  died  at  Cambridge  on  July  6th,  1906,  in  the  eighty-first 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  Dane  Professor  of  Law  from  1870  to 
1900,  Dean  of  the  Law  School  from  1870  to  1895,  and  Professor 
Emeritus  from  1900  till  his  death.  As  a  teacher  Professor  Lang- 
delFs  great  service  was  his  invention  of  a  new  method  of  teaching 
law  —  the  case  method.  He  not  only  conceived  the  method,  but 
put  it  into  practice  by  writing  the  books  needed  in  its  application 
to  large  classes,  and  using  these  books  successfully  in  his  own 
courses  of  instruction.  He  thus  trained  a  series  of  enthusiastic 
young  disciples  who  in  a  few  years  demonstrated  that  they  had  a 
great  advantage  in  their  profession  over  their  contemporaries 
trained  in  other  ways.  Some  of  these  disciples  became  themselves 
teachers  of  law,  and  so  spread  the  case  method.  Professor  Lang- 
dell lived  to  see  his  invention  adopted  in  most  of  the  leading  law 
schools  of  the  country,  and  utilized  also  in  teaching  government, 
international  law,  economics,  diplomacy,  and  medicine.  As  Dean 
of  the  Law  School  Professor  LangdelFs  main  ideas  were  to  raise 
the  standards  of  admission  and  graduation,  lengthen  the  period  of 
residence,  and  compel  every  candidate  for  the  degree  to  pursue 
his  studies  in  an  advantageous  order,  and  as  means  to  these  ends 
to  enlarge  the  library  and  improve  its  administration.  Almost  all 
the  measures  he  advocated  were  restrictive  or  repellent;  many  of 
them  did  not  conmiend  themselves  to  the  profession;  but  they 
resulted,  after  many  years  of  struggle  and  doubt,  in  conspicuous 
success,  demonstrated  by  the  growth  of  the  School,  and  the 
careers  of  its  graduates.  Professor  Langdell  was  a  thoughtful, 
dear,  and  original  writer  on  law,  and  on  topics  in  business  which 
happened  to  interest  him.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  patience  and 
thoroughness  with  which  he  prepared  himself  to  write  a  lecture, 
an  essay,  or  a  book-notice.  His  life,  like  his  character,  was 
simple,  affectionate,  independent,  and  dignified. 
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Henry  Pickering  Bowditch  resigned  the  George  Higginson 
Professorship  of  Physiology  September  1,  1906.  Dr.  Bowditch 
was  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology  from  1871  to  1876,  Pro- 
fessor of  Physiology  from  1876  to  1903,  and  George  Higginson 
Professor  of  Physiology  from  the  establishment  of  that  endowed 
professorship  in  1902  till  his  resignation.  He  was  also  Dean  of 
the  Medical  School  for  ten  eventful  years  (1883-1893)  of  transition 
and  growth.  Dr.  Bowditch  was  a  physiologist  of  large  experience 
and  wide  reputation,  a  clear  and  vigorous  teacher  both  in  the 
lecture-room  and  the  laboratory,  and  a  careful  and  progressive 
administrator.  His  term  of  service  covered  a  period  of  active 
reconstruction  and  progress  in  medical  education,  and  his  good 
judgment  and  foresight  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Harvard  Medical  Faculty  to  put  their  School  into  a 
dignified  and  efficient  condition  for  medical  research  and  teaching, 
and  for  public  service.  He  carries  ^^lth  him  into  his  retirement 
the  respect  and  affection  of  his  associates  and  his  former  pupib, 
and  the  confidence  of  the  community  he  has  so  generously  and 
wisely  served. 

Allen  Danforth,  Comptroller,  resigned  his  office  in  November, 
1905,  the  resignation  to  take  effect  on  the  first  of  March  following. 
The  President  and  Fellows  felt  obliged  to  accept  Mr.  Danforth's 
resignation  in  accordance  with  his  request,  although  they  felt 
keenly  the  consequent  loss  to  the  University.  Mr.  Danforth  was 
Bursar  from  1874  to  1888,  Deputy  Treasurer  from  1888  to  1898, 
and  Comptroller  from  1898  to  1906.  In  each  of  the  offices  he 
held,  he  set  a  new  standard  of  efficiency,  brought  about  progres- 
sive  improvements  in  the  accounts,  archives,  and  annual  state- 
ments of  the  University  treasury,  and  manifested  not  only  the 
most  conscientious  exactness  in  the  performance  of  stated  duties, 
but  great  devotion  in  discovering  and  assuming  new  tasks  which 
needed  to  be  done.  Mr.  Danforth  knows  more  about  the  history 
of  the  University  property,  and  about  the  records  of  gifts  and  of 
the  financial  acts  of  the  Corporation  than  any  other  living  person; 
and  since  the  period  of  his  service  has  been  one  of  unprecedented 
property  enlargement,  his  knowledge  of  this  subject  is  much  more 
extensive  than  anybody  can  have  had  before. 

In  accepting  his  resignation  the  Corporation  passed  the  follow- 
ing vote:  — 
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That  Mr.  Danforth  be  requested  to  continue  his  researches  concerning 
the  University  property  and  records,  to  make  use,  at  his  convenience,  of 
this  office,  and  to  continue  to  give  the  Corporation  the  benefit  of  his 
unique  knowledge  of  their  archives  and  accounts. 

Inasmuch  as  the  University  Gazette  has  been  established  as  an 
official  organ  for  all  University  intelligence,  deaths  and  resigna^ 
tions  of  members  of  Faculties  and  other  officials  will  hereafter  be 
published  in  the  University  Guzette,  and  not  in  the  President's 
Report.  Since  the  President's  Report  is  published  but  once  a 
year,  and  in  midwinter,  it  has  often  happened  that  the  notices  of 
deaths  and  resignations  appeared  very  late.  The  University 
Gazette  appears  once  a  week,  and  is  the  natural  place  of  publi- 
cation for  resolutions  of  Faculties,  or  other  University  Boards, 
concerning  the  members  they  lose  by  death  or  resignation. 

The  Statutes  of  the  University  were  amended  as  follows  during 
the  year  under  review :  — 

1.  By  inserting  the  words  "of  Arts  and  Sciences"  after  the 
words  "  Graduate  School,"  wherever  the  latter  appear. 

2.  By  striking  out  of  the  second  paragraph  of  Statute  VI  the 
words  "from  among  its  members." 

3.  By  substituting  in  Statute  IX,  "Bachelor  in  Civil  Engineer- 
ing" for  the  words  "Civil  Engineer,"  and  by  adding  the  following 
words  immediately  thereafter,  namely,  "Bachelor  in  Mechanical 
Engineering,  Bachelor  in  Electrical  Engineering,  Bachelor  in 
Architecture,  Bachelor  in  Landscape  Architecture,  Master  of 
Science  in  Forestry,  Master  of  Science  in  Chemistry,  Master 
of  Science  in  Physics,  Master  of  Science  in  Zoology,  Master 
of  Science  in  Geology." 

The  object  of  the  first  of  these  amendments  was  to  give  a  more 
specific  official  name  to  the  Graduate  School,  inasmuch  as  the 
Schools  of  Divinity,  Law,  and  Medicine  have  also  become  grad- 
uate schools,  in  the  sense  that  they  admit  those  persons  only 
who  already  hold  a  Bachelor's  degree.  The  object  of  the  second 
amendment  was  to  enable  persons  who  are  not  members  of  any 
Faculty  to  serve  on  Administrative  Boards.  The  amendment  of 
the  ninth  Statute  was  made  necessary  by  the  adoption  of  a  new 
set  of  degrees  to  be  offered  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Applied 
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Science,  since  that  School  needed  degrees  having  a  distinct  pro- 
fessional signification  and  therefore  fit  to  distinguish  a  long  pro- 
fessional training. 

In  order  to  relieve  their  meetings  of  a  mass  of  administrative 
detaib,  the  President  and  Fellows,  at  their  meeting  of  June  26, 
1906, 

Vated^  To  establish  a  Resident  Executive  Boanl  consisting  of  the 
President,  the  Comptroller,  the  Bursar,  the  Inspector  of  Grounds  and 
Buildings,  the  Secretary  to  the  Corporation,  the  Assistant  Dean  of  Har- 
yard  College,  and  the  Regent,  to  serve  from  June  26,  1906. 

Voted,  That  the  duty  of  the  Resident  Executive  Board  be  to  supervise, 
control,  and  amend,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  President  and  Fellows, 
the  business  administration  of  the  University  touching  the  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  grounds,  buildings,  and  equipment,  the  methods  of 
accounting  employed  in  the  management  of  the  several  departments,  and 
in  the  control  of  appropriations  and  laboratory  fees  at  their  disposal,  the 
adjustment  of  dormitory  rents,  the  method  of  assigning  rooms  to  tenants, 
and  such  other  matters  as  the  President  and  Fellows  may  from  time  to 
time  commit  to  them. 

These  votes  were  immediately  put  into  effect,  and  their  good 
results  are  already  manifest.  The  meetings  of  the  President  and 
Fellows  can  be  devoted  to  the  important  matters;  and  yet  through 
the  new  Board  the  details  of  the  University's  business  can  be 
more  carefully  and  intelligently  dealt  with  than  ever  before. 
Moreover,  it  is  an  advantage  for  all  the  officers  belonging  to  the 
new  Board  to  meet  statedly  and  become  familiar  in  many  respects 
with  the  methods,  actual  work,  and  remediable  defects  of  each 
other's  oflRces.  Heretofore  the  several  offices  represented  in  the 
Board  have  known  so  little  of  each  other's  doings  that  the  needed 
co5peration  between  these  offices  was  hard  to  secure. 

At  the  instance  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  a  joint  committee 
consisting  of  the  President  of  the  University  as  Chairman,  three 
members  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  and  three  members  of  the 
Corporation,  was  appointed  "to  consider  what  changes  are  de- 
sirable in  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  University, 
and  to  report  thereon  within  twelve  months  from  this  date  if 
practicable."  The  members  of  this  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  Board  of  Overseers  were  appointed  on  April  11,  and  the  mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  Corporation  on  April  14.    Several  actual 
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conditions  in  the  administration  of  the  University,  and  some 
apprehensions  concerning  the  future  administration  combined  to 
induce  the  two  governing  boards  to  appoint  a  committee  on  this 
subject.  It  was  unquestionable  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
were  overloaded  with  work,  and  that  the  number  of  administra- 
tive officers  at  Cambridge,  although  increased  within  a  few  years, 
was  still  insufficient  to  cope  satisfactorily  with  the  administrative 
work  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  It  was  also  believed 
that  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  University  the  duties  of  the  Presi- 
dent had  become  too  burdensome;  so  that  he  needed  either  to  be 
further  relieved  of  details,  or  to  be  provided  with  more  assistance. 
It  was  apprehended  that  the  probable  future  increase  in  the 
variety  and  number  of  matters  brought  before  the  President 
would  result  either  in  a  diminution  of  efficiency,  or  in  an  inex- 
pedient neglect  of  the  larger  subjects  because  of  the  pressure  of 
the  smaller.  The  committee  entered  immediately  upon  the  study 
of  the  subject  submitted  to  them,  taking  the  advice  of  active 
professors  and  other  interested  persons,  and  trying  to  Icam  what 
the  actual  situation  was  in  the  various  administrative  offices  of  the 
University.  The  committee  had  made  no  report  at  the  beginning 
of  the  current  academic  year. 

On  October  11,  1905,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Overseers,  "to  consider  and  report  on  the  courses  of  instruction 
in  charge  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  respect  to  their 
cost,  and  the  propriety  of  diminishing  or  increasing  their  number. '^ 
On  December  13  following,  this  committee  reported  that  among 
the  courses  intended  primarily  for  undergraduates  (the  lowest 
group)  there  were  six  half-courses  on  each  of  which  the  attend- 
ance was  less  than  ten;  among  the  courses  intended  for  under- 
graduates and  graduates  (the  middle  group)  there  were  70  courses 
and  half-courses,  on  each  of  which  the  attendance  was  less  than 
ten,  and  among  the  courses  and  half-courses  intended  primarily 
for  graduates  (the  highest  group)  there  were  103  courses  and 
half-courses  on  each  of  which  the  attendance  was  less  than  ten. 
Thereupon  the  Overseers  passed  a  vote  requesting  the  President 
of  the  University  "to  communicate  (to  this  committee)  whatever 
reasons  there  may  be  for  continuing  instruction  in  the  following 
courses  intended  primarily  for  undergraduates,  and  attended  last 
year  by  fewer  than  ten  students  each."    A  similar  vote  was 
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passed  relative  to  the  courses  intended  for  undergraduates  and 
graduates  which  were  attended  by  fewer  than  ten  students  each. 
No  vote  was  proposed  about  the  courses  intended  primarily  for 
graduates.  The  President  of  the  University  referred  these  two 
votes  to  the  Committee  on  Instruction  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  This  Committee  made  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the 
grounds  for  maintaining  every  course  which  stood  in  the  lists 
provided  by  the  Overseers'  Committee  and  every  other  course  in 
the  lowest  and  middle  groups  which  for  any  reason  seemed  weak. 
They  prepared  a  complete  list  of  such  courses  in  the  lower  and 
middle  groups  as  contained  fewer  than  ten  students  throughout 
the  academic  year  1904r-05,  and  gave  some  brief  reasons  for  the 
maintenance  of  each  of  these  courses.  The  conclusion  arrived  at 
by  the  Committee  on  Instruction  was  as  follows:  — 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  believes  that  every  course,  large  or 
small,  should  be  carefully  weighed.  Some  courses  are  experimental, 
and  if  unsuccessful  are  dropped  after  a  fair  trial  for  which  a  single  year 
may  be  quite  enough.  Several  of  the  courses  designated  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Overseers  have  been  or  are  to  be  voluntarily  abandoned  by 
their  respective  departments.  In  general,  however,  investigation  (which 
the  Committee  on  Instruction  has  found  highly  profitable)  strengthens 
the  belief  that  nearly  all  our  courses  are  well  worth  giving. 

In  May,  1906,  the  Overseers'  Committee  made  an  elaborate 
report  which  was  summed  up  in  two  resolves,  which  the  Com- 
mittee submitted  for  adoption.  At  a  meeting  held  on  December 
12,  1906,  these  resolves  were  somewhat  amended  by  the  Board 
and  were  finally  adopted  in  the  following  form: — 

1.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board,  no  new  subject  or  branch  of 

instruction,  involving  additional  expense,  ought  to  be  added  to 
the  Courses  at  present  in  charge  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  except  after  mature  deliberation  by  the  Governing 
Boards  of  the  University. 

2.  That  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  be  and  hereby  is  requested 

to  undertake  a  comprehensive  revision  of  the  present  scheme  of 
instruction,  with  a  view  to  securing  more  concentration  of  effort, 
increased  educational  efficiency,  and,  if  practicable,  diminished 
expenditure. 

The  Overseers'  Committee  on  Government  advised  in  1905-06 
that  inquiry  be  made  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  time  and  thought 
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given  by  University  teachers  to  administrative  duties;  and  a 
special  committee  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  a  reply  to  a  communication  from  the  Board  of 
Overseers  on  that  subject.  This  Committee  made  a  report  to  he 
Faculty  near  the  end  of  the  year  1905-06;  and  in  accordance  with 
its  recommendations  various  reductions  in  the  amount  of  adminis- 
trative work  asked  of  teachers  have  already  been  made.  Thus 
five  Committees  on  Admission  to  Harvard  College  and  the  Law- 
rence Scientific  School  have  been  replaced  by  one  Committee  of 
five ;  the  Committee  on  Scholarships  and  other  Aids  to  Under- 
graduates has  been  reduced  to  an  office  committee  consisting  of 
the  Dean  and  the  Assistant  Dean  of  Harvard  College,  and  the 
Secretary  of  he  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  and  the  Adm'nis- 
trative  Boards  within  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  have  been 
reduced  in  size.  Other  measures  of  this  sort  are  in  contempla- 
tion. The  Committee  further  recommended  "that,  if  the  neces- 
sary money  could  be  spared,  provision  be  made  for  the  relief  of 
Divisions  and  Departments,  so  far  as  possible,  in  their  academic 
correspondence,  and  in  the  mechanical  work  which  several  Divi- 
sions and  Departments  require."  In  answer  to  this  recom- 
mendation a  stenographer  has  been  placed  at  the  disposition  of 
those  Chairmen  of  Divisions  and  Departments  who  have  hereto- 
fore had  no  such  assistance  in  their  official  work.  The  necessary 
administrative  work  cannot  be  distributed  evenly  among  the 
members  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Some  members 
are  fit  for  it  and  are  interested  in  it;  others  have  no  capacity  in 
that  direction,  and  cannot  be  advantageously  employed  in  such 
work.  The  indispensable  work  is  done  by  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  it,  or  who  believe  that  it  is  a  part  of  their  duty  to  the 
University;  just  as  the  Faculty  meetings  are  maintained  by  the 
attendance  of  the  teachers  who  enjoy  them,  or  think  them  a  regu- 
lar part  of  their  duty. 

In  the  three  years  since  the  opportunity  was  offered  to  take 
degrees  in  the  middle  of  the  academic  year,  the  degrees  taken 
have  been  distributed  as  follows:  — 

S.M.  Ph.D.  D.M.D.  M.D.  LL.B.  8.T.B.  Totals. 

0  1           1          12  1            1             40 

1  1           2         17  4           0             89 
0          0           0         12  2           0             60 


A.B. 

S.B. 

A.M. 

1904  . 

.    .  19 

3 

2 

1905  . 

.    .45 

11 

8 

1906  . 

.    .  40 

4 

2 
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This  privilege  seems  to  be  most  valued  in  the  College  and  the 
Medical  School;  probably  because  there  are  more  courses  which 
cover  only  half  the  year  in  those  Departments  than  in  the  others. 
As  yet  the  existence  of  this  privil^e  is  but  little  known,  and  few 
students  make  long  plans  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  The  fact  that 
Harvard  University  has  never  permitted  candidates  for  degrees  to 
count  a  course  or  two,  or  a  half-course  or  two,  at  a  time,  pursued 
in  discontinuous  periods  of  residence  which  might  extend  irregu- 
larly over  many  years,  prevents  the  extensive  use  at  Harvard  of 
the  privilege  of  taking  a  degree  in  the  middle  of  the  year. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  accomplished  three  impor- 
tant pieces  of  work  during  the  year  under  review,  in  all  of  which 
its  hi^  value  as  an  agency  for  conference  and  discussion,  and  for 
the  selection  of  the  best  measure  among  several  was  clearly  dis- 
played. The  first  was  a  recommendation  made  to  the  Corpo- 
ration concerning  charging  tuition-fees  by  the  course,  so  that  a 
student  who  took  five  or  six  courses  of  instruction  during  any 
year  should  pay  more  than  a  student  who  took  only  four  courses; 
the  second  was  the  substitution  of  a  single  committee  on  the 
admission  of  undergraduates  to  Harvard  College  and  the  Law- 
rence Scientific  School,  whether  as  regular  or  as  special  students, 
for  the  five  distinct  committees  which  had  previously  had  au- 
thority in  this  field;  and  the  third  was  the  reorganization  of  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School. 

The  desire  of  the  Corporation,  in  asking  the  Faculty  to  consider 
the  expediency  of  charging  tuition-fees  by  the  course,  was  to  in- 
crease the  total  receipts  from  tuition-fees  in  a  just  way  by  re- 
quiring students  to  pay  for  the  instruction  they  really  received  in 
each  case,  instead  of  charging  merely  a  uniform  lump  sum  by  the 
year.  Under  the  existing  system  a  man  who  took  his  A.B.  de- 
gree in  three  years  paid  S450  for  the  instruction  which  enabled 
him  to  obtain  his  degree,  while  a  four  years'  man  paid  $600  for 
the  same  amount  of  instruction.  A  student  who  chose  five  courses 
in  each  year  received  25  per  cent,  more  instruction  than  a  student 
who  chose  four  courses  a  year;  but  the  first  student  paid  no  more 
than  the  second.  A  student  in  the  Scientific  School  often  re- 
ceived instruction  in  twenty  courses  or  even  twenty-two  courses 
on  the  way  to  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science;  but  he  paid  no 
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more  than  a  graduate  of  the  College  who  received  his  A.B.  for 
seventeen  courses. 

The  Faculty  took  up  the  discussion  of  this  subject  on  the  third 
of  October,  1905,  and  gave  it  during  several  successive  weeks  the 
serious  attention  which  its  importance  demanded.  Opinions  were 
much  divided,  but  the  following  resolution  was  finally  carried  by  a 
majority^of  two  to  one  : 

Resolved,  That  if  increase  of  revenue  from  tuition-fees  be  necessary, 
we  recommend,  as  the  least  objectionable  method  of  raising  it,  that  a 
supplementary  charge  for  additional  courses  be  coupled  with  the  present 
general  fee  of  $150. 

The  principal  propositions  considered  during  the  discussion 
were  put  into  a  printed  form,  and  each  member  of  the  Faculty 
was  invited  to  express  his  opinion  thereon  in  writing  by  a  Yes  or 
a  No,  138  members  of  the  Faculty  being  on  duty  in  Cambridge 
at  that  time.  These  propositions  and  the  vote  on  each  proposition 
were  as  follows: —  • 

1.  Pecuniary  considerations  should  be  kept  in  the  background  as  much 

as  possible ;  therefore  a  single  tuition-fee  is  better  than  an  itemized 
bill. 
Yes,  90.     No,  26.     Doubtful,  8. 

2.  The  charge  by  the  course  will  increase  the  student^s  sense  of  respon- 

sibility in  choosing  his  elective  courses. 
Yes,  66.     No,  43.     Doubtful,  26. 

3.  The  three-year  man  should  be  charged  as  much  for  his  instruction 

as  the  four-year  man. 
Yes,  84.     No,  29.    Doubtful,  11. 

4.  The  method  of  charging  by  the  course  would  operate  eventually  to 

the  disadvantage  of  the  small,  expensive  courses. 
Yes,  66.     No,  27.    Doubtful,  32. 

6.   An  extra  fee  for  ** additional^ ^  courses  would  seriously  reduce  the 
number  of  **  additional "  elections. 
Yes,  90.     No,  17.     Doubtful,  17. 

6.  The  taking  of  **  additional ''  courses  should  not  be  discouraged. 
Yes,  89.     No,  23.     Doubtful,  12. 

7.  Raising  the  tuition-fee  would  seriously  diminish  the  resort  to  the 

College. 
Yes,  41.     No,  47.     Doubtful,  36. 

8.  Raising  the  tuition-fee  would  be  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  great 

body  of  graduates  and  would  be  regarded  as  undemocratic. 
Yes,  66.     No,  26.     Doubtful,  43. 
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9.   A  certain  percentage  of  any  increased  revenue  derived  from  the 
students  should  be  applied  to  loans  to  poor  students,  thus  malring 
the  richer  students  help  the  poorer. 
Yes,  64.     No.  42.     Doubtful,  18. 

10.  If  a  charge  by  the  course  is  to  be  made  at  all,  an  annual  general  or 

residence  fee  should  also  be  collected  from  every  student. 
Yes,  86.     No,  17.     Doubtful,  22. 

11.  If  a  charge  by  the  course  is  to  be  made  at  all,  the  plan  should  be 

confined  to  Harvard  College. 
Yes,  78.     No,  29.     Doubtful,  17. 

The  Faculty  defined  additional  courses  as  courses  taken  in  the 
regular  manner  in  addition  to  the  number  required  of  each  student 
doing  full  work  in  his  Class,  School,  or  Programme.  The  Cor- 
poration took  final  action  on  this  subject  on  December  11,  1905> 
in  the  following  form:  — 

Voted, 

1.  That  a  supplementary  charge  of  $20  per  course  for  additional 

courses  be  coupled  with  the  present  fee  of  $150  (first>-year 
students  in  the  Graduate  School  and  first-year  Special  Students 
to  be  allowed  to  take  five  courses  without  extra  charge) . 

2.  That  every  student  be  held  to  have  definitively  chosen  the  courses 

standing  in  his  list  at  the  end  of  the  third  complete  calendar 
week  of  the  academic  year,  and  to  have  assumed  liability  for 
the  tuition-fees  chargeable  in  respect  of  the  same,  whether  he 
pursue  all  of  them  or  not. 

3.  That  any  new  course  brought  into  a  student's  list,  whether  by 

change  of  elective  or  otherwise,  after  the  date  named  in  para- 
graph 2,  be  regarded  as  an  **  additional  course '^  subject  to  the 
supplementary  charge ;  but  this  rule  is  not  to  apply  during  the 
first  three  weeks  of  the  second  half-year  to  changes  in  half- 
courses  beginning  in  that  half-year. 

The  explanations  and  qualifications  contained  in  these  votes 
were  suggested  to  the  Corporation  by  the  Faculty. 

It  js  ahready  clear,  from  the  experience  obtained  during  the  past 
summer  and  autumn,  that  this  limited  amount  of  charging  by  the 
course  does  increase  the  student's  sense  of  responsibility  in  choos- 
ing his  elective  courses;  and  that  this  sort  of  just  and  moderate 
increase  in  the  tuition-fees  is  not  likely  to  diminish  the  resort  to 
either  the  College  or  the  Scientific  School.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  student  assumes  the  same  responsibility  as  to  atten- 
dance and  grades,  and  is  entitled  to  the  same  privileges,  in  an 
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additional  study  as  in  those  studies  which  lie  within  the  required 
amount. 

Some  subsequent  adjustments  concerning  fees  for  additional 
courses  were  made  necessary  later  in  the  year  by  the  changes 
resolved  upon  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  including  the 
establishment  of  a  Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science.  It  was 
deemed  just  that  students  enrolled  during  1905-06  in  any  one  of 
the  four-year  programmes  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  or 
admitted  to  one  of  those  programmes  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1906-07,  should  be  permitted,  if  they  transferred  their  rostra- 
tion  to  Harvard  G>llege  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  S.B.  in 
Harvard  G>llege,  to  do  so  without  incurring  the  charge  of  $20  for 
each  additional  course;  but  this  is  naturally  a  limited,  transitional 
provision.  After  the  opening  of  the  current  year,  the  Corporation 
also  voted  that  all  students  who  enter  one  of  the  four-year  pro- 
grammes of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  in  the  year  1907-08  or 
thereafter  be  charged  a  tuition-fee  of  $175  a  year,  besides  labora- 
tory fees.  These  progranunes  are  prescribed  for  the  d^ree  of 
S.B.  with  designation  of  the  field  of  study,  and  the  number  of 
courses  of  instruction  prescribed  in  them  is  larger  than  the  number 
prescribed  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

The  probable  increase  of  tuition-fees  resulting  from  all  the 
above  changes  is  variously  estimated  at  from  $20,000  to  $30,000  a 
year;  but  all  such  estimates  are  uncertain,  because  no  one  can 
foresee  to  what  extent  the  habits  of  the  students  in  electing  courses 
will  be  modified  by  the  liability  to  additional  tuition-fees.  The 
student  who  takes  his  degree  in  three  years  will  still  obtain  a  de- 
cided pecuniary  advantage,  because  he  saves  his  board  and  lodg- 
ing in  Cambridge  for  one  whole  year. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Hart,  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  having  had  an 
unusual  acquaintance  with  the  existing  methods  of  admitting  stu- 
dents to  undergraduate  courses  of  instruction  under  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  because  of  his  service  as  a  member  of  various 
Administrative  Boards  and  Committees  on  Admission  and  as  an 
officer  in  charge  of  admission  examinations,  the  President  re- 
quested him  in  the  summer  of  1905  to  prepare  an  account  of  the 
Faculty's  methods  of  admission  to  Harvard  College  and  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School.    On  December  4,  1905,  Mr.  Hart 
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submitted  a  report  on  methods  of  admission,  which  was  sent  in 
print  to  all  members  of  the  Faculty.  Five  different  committees 
were  at  that  time  authorized  to  deal  with  candidates  for  admis- 
sion, viz.: — 

1.  The  committee  on  admission  examinations,  which  prepared 
examination  questions,  and  read  examination  answers  for  both  the 
College  and  the  Scientific  School,  but  admitted  only  to  registrar 
tion  in  the  Freshman  Class  of  Harvard  College,  and  only  on  the 
basis  of  examinations. 

2.  The  committee  on  admission  from  other  colleges,  which  ad- 
mitted students  without  examination  on  certificates  of  work  done 
elsewhere  to  registration  as  Sophomores,  Juniors,  or  Seniors, 
but  not  as  Freshmen. 

3.  The  committee  on  Special  Students,  which  admitted  students 
with  or  without  examination  to  courses  of  instruction,  but  not  to 
candidacy  for  a  degree. 

4.  The  Administrative  Board  of  the  Scientific  School,  which 
acted  (a)  as  a  committee  on  the  admission  of  regular  students 
by  examination,  and  (b)  as  a  committee  on  the  admission  of 
Special  Students  either  with  or  without  examination. 

5.  The  committee  on  admission  from  other  Scientific  Schools, 
which  admitted  students  without  examination  on  certificates  of 
work  done  elsewhere. 

As  results  of  lack  of  cooperation  among  these  five  committees, 
persons  were  admitted  in  very  different  stages  of  preparation  for 
the  work  they  undertook;  there  was  variety  and  confusion  of 
standards,  and  great  differences  in  regard  to  the  strictness  with 
which  the  Catalogue  statements  concerning  the  requirements  for 
admission  were  interpreted  and  applied  in  practice.  To  remedy 
these  evils,  Mr.  Hart  proposed  that  one  committee  on  admission 
be  established  for  all  undergraduate  courses,  and  that  this  single 
committee  deal  with  each  case  on  its  own  merits. 

Mr.  Hart  further  reported  that  many  of  the  existing  rules  con- 
cerning admission  were  merely  obstructive,  being  apparently  in- 
tended to  keep  men  out  of  Harvard  University,  rather  than  to 
give  every  candidate  a  fair  chance  to  show  what  he  was  worth. 
He  specified  as  obstructive  rules  the  following:  — 

1.  A  candidate  shall  not  divide  his  examinations  among  more 
than  two  years. 
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2.  A  preliminary  candidate  shall  receive  no  credit  for  any  ex- 
aminations passed,  unless  he  passed  examinations  rated  in  the 
aggregate  at  eight  points. 

3.  A  candidate  in  June  who  postpones  a  portion  of  his  exam- 
ination until  September,  may  not,  except  with  special  permission 
from  the  Dean,  take  over  again  in  September  examinations  in 
which  he  has  failed  in  June. 

4.  A  final  candidate  who  fails  to  secure  admission  in  June 
must  take  over  again  in  September  all  his  examinations. 

5.  A  candidate  rejected  in  June  who  passes  examinations  count- 
ing less  than  ten  points  may  not  be  re-examined  in  September. 

All  these  rules  Mr.  Hart  characterized  as  unjust  and  harmful. 

The  report  further  pointed  out  that  although  the  Faculty  voted 
in  May,  1904,  to  join  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
and  to  authorize  the  Committee  on  Admission  Examinations  to 
use  its  discretion  in  accepting  the  examinations  of  that  Board  in 
place  of  a  part  of  the  Harvard  examinations,  the  Committee  on 
Admission  Examinations  and  the  two  Departments  of  the  Classics 
and  Mathematics  had  really  defeated  the  purpose  of  the  Faculty 
in  joining  the  Board ;  so  that  the  Faculty  had  failed  to  establish, 
as  they  intended,  a  more  available  means  of  approach  to  the  Uni- 
versity than  its  own  admission  examinations  afforded. 

The  report  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  a  student 
who  had  spent  one  year  in  another  college  was  admitted  to  Harvard 
College  on  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  work  he  had  done,  he  was 
compelled  to  register  as  a  Special  Student;  if  he  applied  after  two 
years  in  another  college,  he  was  compelled  to  register  as  a  Sopho- 
more, this  lower  rating  being  always  unpleasant  and  often  unjust. 
This  practice  —  the  report  alleged  —  distinctly  interfered  with  the 
free  passage  of  good  students  of  other  colleges  into  Harvard 
College.  Mr.  Hart  further  expressed  a  belief  that  the  existing 
system  of  admission  by  examination  was  too  narrow,  and  conse- 
quently inefficient  as  a  means  of  determining,  in  the  individual 
case,  whether  a  young  man  might  properly  be  admitted  or  not. 
In  support  of  this  opinion,  he  appealed  to  the  experience  of  the 
Committee  on  Special  Students  to  the  eflfect  that  the  majority  of 
the  men  rejected  by  the  Committee  on  Admission  Examinations, 
and  afterwards  admitted  as  Special  Students,  did  good  work;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  the  Committee  on  Special  Students  saved  to  the 
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College  many  men  that  the  College  could  ill  afford  to  lose.  In 
support  of  this  opinion,  he  mentioned  that  during  the  years  1902, 
1903,  and  1904,  the  Committee  on  Special  Students  admitted 
sixty-seven  men  after  they  had  been  rejected  by  the  Committee 
on  Admission  Examinations.  Of  these  sixty-seven  persons,  only 
nineteen  proved  unsatisfactory.  During  these  same  years,  the 
Committee  on  Special  Students  admitted  one  hundred  and  two 
men  on  certificates  of  work  done  elsewhere.  Of  these  one  hun- 
dred and  two,  only  eleven  proved  unsatisfactory.  The  report 
concluded  with  the  statement  that,  in  its  methods  of  admission, 
Harvard  College  does  not  act  in  accordance  with  its  own  tradi- 
tion of  dealing  considerately  with  each  individual  according  to  his 
personal  aims  and  deserts. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Faculty  which  next  succeeded  the  meeting 
at  which  this  report  was  presented,  the  Faculty  passed  the  follow- 
ing vote:  — 

Voted,  That  a  single  committee  be  appointed  to  exercise  the  function 
of  admitting  midergraduate  students  to  courses  of  instruction  under  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  with  such  powers  and  such  discretion  as  are 
at  present  exercised  by  the  various  Conmiittees  of  Admission. 

Four  weeks  later,  after  consideration  of  a  different  proposal,  a 
motion  was  carried  without  dissent  that  the  new  Committee  on 
Admission  be  a  Committee  of  five;  and  on  the  30th  of  January 
the  President  appointed  the  Committee  as  follows:  —  Mr.  J.  G. 
Hart,  Chairman;  Professors  Sabine  and  Haskins,  Messrs.  Greene 
(Secretary  to  the  Corporation)  and  Wells  (Assistant  Dean  of 
Harvard  College).  This  Committee  have  already  held  69  meet- 
ings, and  have  considered  1,132  applications  for  admission,  and 
116  applications  for  transference  of  registration  from  one  Depart- 
ment to  another.  Their  report  is  printed  in  full  in  the  Appendix 
(p.  335). 

With  the  approval  of  the  Faculty,  the  five  obstructive  rules 
mentioned  above  have  been  abolished;  the  examinations  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  have  been  made  available 
for  admission  to  Harvard  College  and  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School;  and  the  relations  between  the  University  and  the  second- 
ary schools  have  been  much  improved.  Moreover,  the  admission 
of  students  has  been  conducted  more  equably  than  ever  before, 
and  with  more  consideration  for  the  individual  applicant;    and 
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especially  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Scientific  School 
have  been  dealt  with  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory  like  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  Harvard  College. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  American  collies  have 
never  given  satisfaction  to  the  secondary  schools,  and  have  recently 
been  criticized  as  too  comprehensive  and  severe.  One  strong 
association  of  schoolmasters  has  lately  urged  that  the  requirements 
be  reduced  in  several  respects.  It  is  therefore  interesting  to  ob- 
serve, in  the  report  of  the  new  G)mmittee  on  Admission,  that  76 
schools  sent  to  Harvard,  in  1906,  201  candidates  prepared  in  more 
than  the  required  number  of  subjects,  and  that  of  these  candi- 
dates, 126  entered  without  conditions  and  credited  with  extra 
subjects  (p.  342). 

The  G)mmittee  express  regret  that  the  number  of  Special  Stu- 
dents who  desire  instruction,  but  have  no  intention  of  procuring  a 
degree,  is  not  larger  than  it  is.  In  some  of  the  German  universi- 
ties situated  in  large  cities,  the  number  of  such  students,  attending 
university  instruction  but  not  candidates  for  any  d^ree,  is  much 
larger  than  at  the  urban  American  universities.  Thus  in  the  winter 
semester  of  1904r-05,  the  University  of  Berlin  had  6,434  such 
Special  (unmatriculated)  Students. 

The  work  of  the  new  Committee  on  Admission  has  been  ad- 
mirably done,  but  as  the  Committee  state  in  their  report  (p.  346) 
"they  have  discovered  more  problems  than  they  have  solved  .  .  . 
and  they  look  forward  hopefully  to  a  better  adjustment  of  our 
methods  and  requirements  to  school  work." 

During  the  winter  of  1905-06  there  was  much  informal  dis- 
cussion, among  the  Professors  and  Instructors  most  intimately 
concerned  with  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  of  plans  for  a 
reorganization  of  that  School.  The  failure  in  the  preceding  year 
of  the  effort  to  bring  about  a  mutually  advantageous  affiliation 
between  Harvard  University  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  stimulated  this  discussion,  as  did  also  the  approach 
of  the  time  when  the  bequest  of  Gordon  McKay  for  the  promo- 
tion of  applied  science  will  begin  to  be  available. 

At  the  end  of  January  the  discussion  came  on  actively  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  main  objects  in  view  were  the 
establishment  of  a  Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science  parallel 
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with  the  Schools  of  Divinity,  Law,  and  Medicine,  and  the  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  the  institution  of  a  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  without  any  designation  of  the  field  of  study 
to  be  administered  by  Harvard  College;  and  the  bringing  about  of 
these  changes  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  without  losing 
connection  with  the  numerous  schools,  public,  private  and  en- 
dowed, which  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  graduates  to  the  Scien- 
tific School. 

The  Corporation  received  the  recommendations  of  the  Faculty 
on  this  subject  on  the  12th  of  February,  and  on  the  26th  laid 
down  the  general  lines  of  the  new  project  in  the  following  votes:  — 

Voied^  That  there  be  established  in  Harvard  College  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  without  designation  of  any  field  of  study,  the 
requirements  for  admission  of  students  intending  to  become  candidates 
for  this  degree  to  be  the  same  as  the  present  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and  the  requirements  for  graduation  to 
be  the  same  as  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
respect  to  number  of  courses  required,  grade  of  work  demanded,  and 
length  of  residence; 

That  there  be  established  in  Harvard  University  a  Graduate  School  of 
Applied  Science; 

That  the  subjects  in  which  degrees  may  be  granted  in  this  Graduate 
School  be,  for  the  present.  Engineering,  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  Archi- 
tecture, Landscape  Architecture,  Forestry,  Applied  Chemistry,  Applied 
Biology,  and  Applied  Geology; 

That  a  Bachelor*s  degree  or  its  equivalent  be  required  for  admission  to 
the  Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science ; 

That  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  with  designation  of  the  field  of 
study  on  completion  of  any  one  of  the  present  four-year  programmes  of 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  continue  to  be  offered  until  the  further 
order  of  this  Board. 

The  Board  of  Overseers  assented  to  these  votes  on  the  14th  of 
March  following.  The  Faculty  had  already  laid  down  the  follow- 
ing rules  for  their  own  government:  — 

1.  That  candidates  for  the  new  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
be  in   he  charge  of  the  Administrative  Board  of  Harvard  College. 

2.  That  students  who  intend  to  enter  the  Graduate  School  of 
Applied  Science  should  select  their  studies,  while  undergraduates, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Departments  in  which  they  intend  to 
«ut)ll. 
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3.  That  recommendations  for  the  degrees  to  be  granted  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science  originate  with  the  Divisions 
or  Departments  in  which  the  candidates  have  respectively  studied. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  present  academic  year,  it  became  clear 
that  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Harvard  College  would 
be  sought  by  a  considerable  number  of  candidates  on  the  terms 
proposed;  that  the  Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science  would  re- 
ceive at  once  a  small  number  of  students;  that  the  former  four- 
year  programmes  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  leading  to  a 
degree  of  S.B.  with  designation  of  the  field  of  study,  would  be 
likely  to  be  maintained  for  several  years  to  come;  and  that  the 
Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science  would  be  recruited  by  holders 
of  the  A.B.  as  well  as  of  the  S.B.  Inasmuch  as  the  total  number 
of  students  in  Harvard  College  and  the  Scientific  School  is  greater 
in  1906-07  than  it  was  in  1905-06,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that 
the  changes  made  in  the  Scientific  School  and  its  transitional  con- 
dition have  caused  any  diminution  in  the  resort  to  the  School. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  new  organization  prepares  the  way  for  a 
very  advantageous  expansion  and  improvement  of  the  teaching  of 
applied  science,  whenever  the  McKay  bequest  shall  begin  to 
become  available. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  current  year,  two  of  the  former  pro- 
grammes in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  have  been  abolished^ 
all  the  students  in  these  programmes  having  been  transferred  to 
Harvard  College.  These  two  programmes  are  the  programme  in 
General  Science  and  the  programme  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and 
Hygiene. 

V(^en  the  legislation  had  been  adopted  under  which  Harvard 
College  is  to  give  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  the  candi- 
dates for  this  degree  are  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Board  of  Harvard  College,  the  question  arose  whether 
such  members  of  Harvard  College  being  candidates,  not  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  but  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science,  could  properly  receive  what  is  called  beneficiary  aid,  that 
is,  small  loans  or  gifts  from  funds  which  antedate  this  amalgama- 
tion of  the  College  and  Scientific  School,  or  even  the  establishment 
of  the  Scientific  School  itself.  This  question  being  presented  to 
the  President  and  Fellows,  they  decided  that  this  new  sort  of 
student  in  Harvard  College  ought  to  be  ehgible  for  beneficiary  aid. 
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The  new  arrangements  tend  to  unite  for  purposes  of  admini^ 
tration  two  bodies  of  students  already  closely  bound  together  by 
their  choice  of  studies  and  their  social  relations,  namely,  the 
Collie  undergraduates  and  the  Scientific  School  undergraduates. 
The  effect  of  continuing  the  present  four-year  programmes  of  the 
Scientific  School  is  to  give  students  the  alternative  of  obtaining  in 
four  years  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  a  designated  field  of 
study,  as,  for  example,  architecture  or  mining  engineering,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  obtaining  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
without  designation  of  any  field  of  study  in  three,  three  and  one- 
half,  or  four  years,  and  then  pursuing  a  course  of  two  or  more 
years  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science,  leading  to  a 
professional  d^ree  which  indicates  a  high  degree  of  training  for 
a  special  field.  The  degrees  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Applied 
Science  will  of  course  stand  for  a  training  longer  by  at  least  one 
year,  and  also  broader  than  the  training  represented  by  the  four- 
year  S.B.  The  superior  degree  will  cost  about  $100  more  than 
the  other  in  tuition-fees,  to  which  must  be  added  the  living  ex- 
penses of  at  least  one  additional  year. 

Inasmuch  as  the  sum  of  the  periods  required  for  a  College 
training  and  a  L#aw  School  training,  or  for  a  College  training  and 
a  Divinity  School  training  is  now  from  six  to  seven  years,  and  the 
time  required  for  a  College  training  and  a  Medical  School  training 
is  from  seven  to  eight  years,  it  seems  probable  that  five  or  six 
years  may  profitably  be  given  to  training  for  any  scientific  pro- 
fession. Indeed,  the  scientific  professions  cannot  expect  to  reach 
the  level  of  the  older  professions,  until  the  young  men  who  adopt 
the  scientific  professions  receive  as  long  and  thorough  a  training 
as  their  contemporaries  receive  for  Divinity,  Law,  or  Medicine. 
At  present,  young  men  who  have  not  completed  even  four  years 
of  training  are  tempted  to  enter  the  scientific  professions  pre- 
maturely by  the  keen  commercial  demand  for  their  services.  It 
will  be  the  aim  of  Harvard  University  to  put  the  scientific  pro- 
fessions on  an  equality  with  the  older  ones,  so  far  as  the  training 
provided  for  them  is  concerned. 

The  Corporation,  being  desirous  to  impose  appropriate  fees 
for  all  services  rendered  to  individual  students  outside  of  the 
instruction  for  which  the  annual  fee  of  $150  is  charged,  were 
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glad  to  accept  the  suggestion  made  in  1904-05  by  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  that  fees  should  be  charged  for  both  examina- 
tions for  admission,  the  preliminary  and  the  final,  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
and  also  that  a  fee  of  $3  should  be  charged  for  an  examination 
to  make  up  a  condition  at  entrance,  and  the  same  fee  for  an  exami- 
nation to  make  up  an  onaitted  examination  in  College,  and  for  an 
examination  in  anticipation  of  a  subject  of  College  instruction, 
this  latter  examination  if  passed  enabling  the  student  to  count 
the  course  for  his  degree. 

The  $5  fee  for  the  final  admission  examination  to  Harvard 
College  and  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  in  addition  to  the  $5 
fee  for  the  preliminary  examination,  could  be  collected  from  only 
a  few  persons  in  June,  1906,  because  notice  of  the  imposition  of 
this  fee  had  been  too  short.  This  fee  hereafter  may  be  expected 
to  yield  not  less  than  four  thousand  dollars  a  year.  The  $3  fees 
yielded  in  the  year  under  review  $3,667.  These  are  all  fees  paid 
for  extra  services,  and  they  are  paid  only  by  those  students  who 
receive  those  services.  When  this  system  is  given  full  eflfect, 
which  may  be  expected  in  the  year  now  current,  it  will  more  than 
defray  all  the  expenses  of  the  admission  examinations,  of  the 
examinations  to  make  up  conditions  received  at  the  admission 
examinations,  of  omitted  college  examinations,  and  of  anticipatory 
examinations.  The  justice  and  propriety  of  thus  charging  appro- 
priate fees  for  examinations  have  not  been  questioned  in  any 
quarter. 

An  interesting  proposal  made  by  Professor  T.  W.  Richards 
was  studied  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  several  meet- 
ings during  the  year,  and  was  the  subject  of  much  private  dis- 
cussion. It  was  a  proposal  to  the  effect  that  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  might  be  won  by  passing  examinations  not  in  a  specified 
uniform  number  of  courses,  but  in  a  smaller  number  of  courses 
with  high  grades,  or  a  larger  number  of  courses  with  low  or  medium 
grades,  or,  in  other  words,  that  a  high  scholar  should  attain  his 
bachelor's  degree  with  fewer  courses  than  a  poor  scholar.  The 
general  principle  might  be  given  effect  in  a  great  variety  of  ways, 
and  possesses  considerable  attractions.  It  had  bearings,  how- 
ever, on  many  other  Faculty  policies,  as,  for  instance,  on  the 
obtaining  of  the  degree  in  three  years,  on  obtaining  the  degree 
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with  distinction,  and  on  increasing  the  revenue  from  tuition-fees 
by  charging  for  additional  courses.  The  Faculty  once  adopted 
the  general  principle  by  a  small  majority;  but  when  they  came  to 
the  consideration  of  details,  they  were  so  discouraged  by  the 
apparent  complexity  of  the  subject,  that  they  voted  by  a  large 
majority  to  postpone  it  indefinitely.  Nevertheless,  the  Faculty 
may  decide  to  return  to  this  subject,  when  some  of  the  problems 
now  in  the  experimental  stage  have  been  disposed  of. 

An  interesting  table  in  the  Report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
(p.  90)  shows  how  the  enrolments  in  the  different  Departments 
of  Instruction  may  vaiy  in  two  consecutive  years  in  consequence 
of  fluctuations  in  the  number  of  students  and  in  the  relative  at- 
tractiveness of  the  offerings  of  the  several  Departments.  It  makes 
a  difference  in  the  enrolments  what  professors  are  on  leave  of 
absence,  what  new  teachers  join  the  College  staff,  and  what 
changes  of  subjects  occur  from  year  to  /ear  in  the  offerings  of  each 
individual  teacher.  It  is  obvious  that  some  pecuniary  difficulties 
of  administration  result  from  these  inevitable  and  in  the  main 
desirable  fluctuations. 

Table  XII  (p.  144)  in  the  Report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  shows  clearly  which  Divisions  in  that 
School  furnish  each  year  a  considerable  number  of  persons  who 
are  recommended  for  the  higher  degrees.  They  are  ancient  lan- 
guages, modem  languages,  history  and  political  science,  philoso- 
phy, chemistiy,  and  biology;  the  modem  languages  and  history 
and  political  science  far  surpassing  all  others.  In  the  most  ad- 
vanced School  of  the  University,  the  selection  of  subjects  of  study 
is  very  similar  to  the  selection  made  by  the  undergraduates  of 
Harvard  College.  The  growth  of  the  Graduate  School  is  obvi- 
ously hindered  (p.  155)  by  the  existence  of  a  considerable  tuition- 
fee,  the  School  being  in  direct  competition  with  graduate  schools 
elsewhere  in  which  there  is  either  no  tuition-fee  or  a  much  smaller 
one. 

The  students  of  the  Divinity  School  come  from  many  colleges 
and  many  theological  seminaries.  In  1905-06,  25  colleges  and 
12  theological  seminaries  were  represented  among  the  42  students. 
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The  Summer  School  of  Theology,  which  is  resorted  to  chiefly  by 
settled  ministers  and  persons  interested  in  Sunday  School  work, 
has  during  the  last  eight  years  contained  representatives  from  16 
different  religious  denominations.  In  the  summer  of  1906,  minis- 
ters belonging  to  11  different  denominations  attended  the  School, 
and  only  9  oiit  of  these  53  ministers  belonged  to  the  Unitarian 
and  Universalist  bodies.  All  the  evidence  points  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  University  has  succeeded  in  establishing  a  polydenomina- 
tional  Divinity  School. 

In  March  last,  the  Faculty  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Lowell  Institute  to  provide  a  course  of  public  lectures 
on  theology  in  King's  Chapel,  Boston,  in  the  winter  of  1906-07, 
the  lectures  to  treat  various  theological  themes  in  a  scientific 
manner  without  technicalities.  This  comrse  has  been  highly  suc- 
cessful from  every  point  of  view. 

Langdell  Hall,  the  new  building  for  the  Law  School,  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  finished  by  the  opening  of  the  year  1907-08.  Only 
about  three-fifths  of  the  projected  building  is  to  be  constructed 
now;  but  the  land  for  the  remainder  of  the  building  will  of  course 
be  reserved.  The  interior  arrangements  of  the  Hall  have  been 
carefully  studied  by  members  of  the  Faculty  as  well  as  by  the 
architects,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  prove  thoroughly  satis- 
factory. The  Corporation  had  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  a 
committee  of  three  eminent  architects  both  as  to  the  site  and  as 
to  the  design  of  the  building.  The  Hall  is  to  be  fireproof,  and 
its  exterior  is  made  of  a  cream-colored  stone.  In  the  final  letter 
(1  July,  1904)  of  the  advising  architects,  Messrs.  Robert  S.  Pea- 
body,  Francis  W.  Chandler,  and  George  Russell  Shaw,  about  the 
building  and  its  site,  the  following  passage  occurs:  — 

If  built  here  (on  the  actual  site)  we  should  certainly  have  the  building 
of  a  grey  tone  to  harmonize  well  with  Austin  Hall.  We  think  this  might 
be  gained  in  stone,  but  we  should  feel  entirely  satisfied  with  grey  bricks 
and  limestone  that  would  tone  well  with  Hastings  as  well  as  Austin  Hall. 

As  to  the  architectural  style  that  would  be  employed,  our  united  feeling 
is  that  the  general  quiet  appearance  of  the  new  quadrangles  will  be 
enhanced  if  the  buildings  surrounding  them  have  no  striking  variations 
of  style. 

The  Corporation  sanctioned  the  plans  approved  by  this  Com- 
mittee, although  the  design  and  scale  of  Langdell  Hall  and  the 
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material  adopted  for  its  exterior  did  not  seem  to  them  to  harmonize 
with  any  of  the  surrounding  bmldings. 

Since  1904-^5  there  has  been  a  distinct  pause  in  the  growth  of 
the  Law  School,  but  the  numbers  are  now  larger  than  they  were 
in  1902-03  or  in  any  previous  year.  The  slight  losses  have  oc- 
curred chiefly  in  graduates  of  Harvard  College,  the  number  of 
graduates  of  other  colleges  having  continued  to  increase.  The 
explanation  suggested  by  the  Dean  of  the  School  (p.  166)  is 
probably  correct;  for  in  June,  1906,  a  majority  of  the  graduating 
class  of  Harvard  College  were  intending  to  go  into  business  of  one 
sort  or  another. 

The  new  buildings  of  the  Medical  School  were  ready  for  occu- 
pancy at  the  close  of  the  academic  year  under  review,  and  a  special 
celebration  of  this  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  School 
was  arranged  for  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  September  25  and 
26,  1906.  The  exercises  of  the  first  day  were  held  in  the  new 
buildings,  those  of  the  second  day  in  Sanders  Theatre.  The 
exercises  of  Tuesday  took  place  in  the  open  air,  on  the  terrace  in 
front  of  the  Administration  Building  at  the  head  of  the  quadrangle 
about  which  the  five  buildings  stand.  Professor  J.  Collins  Warren 
gave  an  address  on  "The  Enlarged  Foundation."  The  President 
of  the  University  accepted  the  buildings  from  the  architects. 
Dean  William  L.  Richardson  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  Professor  Thomas  Dwight  for  "The  Laboratories," 
and  Professor  Frederick  C.  Shattuck  for  "The  Clinics."  A  few 
words  of  solemn  dedication  were  then  pronounced  by  the  Presi- 
dent. A  clear  sky  made  the  whole  scene  beautiful  and  memorable. 
On  the  second  day,  the  celebration  was  held  in  Sanders  Theatre, 
where  the  President  of  the  University  gave  an  address  on  the 
Future  of  Medicine,  and  Professor  W.  H.  Welch,  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  an  address  on  the  Unity  of  the  Medical  Sciences, 
and  ten  honoraiy  degrees  were  conferred,  one  of  Doctor  of  Arts, 
one  of  Doctor  of  Science,  and  eight  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  Five  of 
the  recipients  were  Americans  and  five  were  foreign  visitors.  The 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Arts  was  then  conferred  for  the  first  time  by 
Harvard  University,  as  the  result  of  brief  discussion  in  the  Cor- 
poration and  Board  of  Overseers  as  to  an  honorary  degree  suitable 
for  the  architect  of  the  new  buildings.    This  incidental  action, 
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taken  without  any  careful  previous  consideration,  is  likely  to  have 
far-reaching  consequences.  The  celebration  was  closed  by  a 
largely  attended  dinner  of  the  Harvard  Medical  Alumni  Associa^ 
tion  in  Memorial  Hall.  The  whole  of  the  second  day's  cele- 
bration emphasized  the  close  University  connection  of  the  Medical 
School,  a  connection  which  has  been  of  high  value  to  both  the 
School  and  the  University  for  thirty-five  years  past.  Both  of 
the  public  ceremonies  and  the  gathering  of  the  Medical  Alumni 
were  dignified  and  adorned  by  noble  music,  admirably  rendered 
by  a  chorus  mainly  composed  of  graduates  of  the  Medical 
School. 

The  buildings  and  the  permanent  funds  which  accompanied 
them  constitute  the  largest  single  addition  to  the  resources  of  the 
University  which  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Corporation 
since  it  received  its  Charter  in  1660.  Up  to  October  1,  1906, 
the  land  on  which  they  stand  has  cost  with  interest  approximately 
$371,000,  and  the  buildings  have  cost  with  interest  approxi- 
mately $2,492,000,  including  the  grading  of  the  grounds  and  the 
cost  of  the  fixtures  and  furniture  to  that  date.  Four  of  the  five 
buildings  may  properly  be  called  laboratories;  the  fifth  is  devoted 
chiefly  to  administration  and  to  the  Warren  Museum.  They 
were  brought  into  existence  by  the  prophetic  insight  and  the  zeal 
of  a  few  of  the  University's  teachers  of  Medicine,  and  by  the  pub- 
lic spirit  and  intelligent  generosity  of  a  few  score  men  and  women 
who  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  do  some  lasting  and  far-reaching 
good  in  the  world;  and  the  great  achievement  was  made  possible 
by  the  high  standing  of  the  Medical  Profession  in  Boston  and  the 
vicinity  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  They  are  devoted  to  the 
teaching  of  the  medical  and  surgical  arts  and  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
biological  and  medical  sciences.  In  the  near  future,  these  build- 
ings for  teaching  and  research  will  be  surrounded  by  four  new 
hospitals,  this  grouping  of  the  School  with  active  hospitals  having 
been  part  of  the  original  plan  at  the  time  the  purchase  of  the  land 
was  made  by  the  University.  Three  of  these  hospitals  take  each  a 
portion  of  the  land  which  the  University  originally  bought  between 
Huntington  and  Longwood  Avenues.  The  buildings  of  the  School 
have  been  very  thoughtfully  adapted  to  their  uses.  Doubtless 
some  changes  of  detail  will  need  to  be  made,  and  some  new 
constructions  not  of  large  amount  may  prove  to  be  desirable,  but 
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h  will  doubtless  be  possible  to  close  the  construction  account 
before  the  end  of  the  current  academic  year. 

Tlie  Corporation  hope  that  the  additional  endowments  which 
came  to  the  School  with  the  new  buildings  will  prove  to  be  suffi- 
cient for  carrying  on  the  School  in  a  modest  way  in  the  new  build- 
ings; but  it  is  already  plain  that  to  utilize  thoroughly  the  ample 
equipment  with  which  the  School  is  now  furnished,  additional 
endowment  will  be  indispensable.  All  the  activities  of  the  School, 
and  especially  its  activity  in  medical  and  smrgical  research,  ought 
to  be  greatly  enlarged;  but  these  enlargements  cannot  be  effected 
without  considerable  additions  to  the  existing  endowments  of  the 
School. 

Among  the  new  endowments  of  the  Medical  School  which  were 
received  in  connection  with  its  great  undertaking  to  erect  new 
buildings  are  several  permanent  endowments  to  support  members 
of  the  staff.  Thus,  the  Curatorship  of  the  Museum  has  been 
endowed  by  the  Henry  Jackson  Fund,  a  Professorship  of  Clinical 
Surgery  has  been  endowed  by  the  John  Homans  Fund,  and  a 
Professorship  of  Neurology  by  the  William  Stoiy  Bullard  Fund. 
An  Instructorship  in  Theory  and  Practice  has  also  been  per- 
manently endowed,  and  ought  to  prove  a  stimulating  example  of 
a  kind  of  endowment  desirable  in  many  other  Departments  of 
the  University.  The  Corporation  gladly  accepted  these  endow- 
ments of  indispensable  functions  in  the  Medical  School,  and  gave 
proof  of  their  hearty  belief  in  the  permanent  value  of  al  such 
endowments,  in  whatever  department,  by  assigning  the  Henry 
Villard  .Fund  to  the  partial  support  of  the  new  Professorship  of 
the  Histoiy  of  Grerman  Culture,  as  soon  as  that  Professorship 
was  established.  The  Heniy  Villard  Fund  is  an  unrestricted 
Fund  received  by  the  University  in  1902. 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine  took  an  important  step  when  they 
decided  in  the  year  under  review  to  open  all  their  courses  of  in- 
struction to  Special  Students  and  to  students  in  other  Departments 
of  the  University.  This  opportunity  is  a  valuable  one,  not  only 
for  students  who  have  not  yet  attained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  but  for  practitioners  who  are  already  at  work.  The 
Division  of  Surgery  and  the  Department  of  Theory  and  Practice 
have  each  established  a  laboratoiy  for  giving  students  and  prac- 
titioners  special   training  in   the   chemical,   microscopical,   and 
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bacteriological  methods  employed  in  diagnosis  and  in  medical 
research.  This  action  recognizes  the  obvious  fact  that  medical 
and  surgical  practitioners  have  become  dependent  in  their  prac- 
tice on  the  laboratory  examinations  through  which  they  make 
their  diagnoses,  and  are  guided  to  the  proper  treatment.  In  the 
working  of  the  new  elective  system  in  the  fourth  year,  it  turns  out 
that  the  Seniors  use  a  large  range  of  topics,  but  concentrate  most 
on  six  important  subjects  taught  in  that  year,  viz.,  anatomy,  clini- 
cal medicine,  theory  and  practice,  pediatrics,  surgery,  and  ob- 
stetrics. When  one  considers  that  thirty  elective  courses  were 
offered  to  choice  by  Seniors,  this  concentration  on  a  few  courses 
is  only  the  more  suggestive. 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Minot  was  transferred  from  the  Professorship  of 
Histology  and  Embryology  to  the  new  James  Stillman  Professor- 
ship of  Comparative  Anatomy,  and  his  former  Professorship 
ceased  to  exist,  although  the  instruction  heretofore  given  in  his- 
tology and  embryology  was  maintained.  It  was  a  part  of  the 
understanding  with  Mr.  J.  D.  Rockefeller  at  the  time  his  gift  of 
$1,000,000  was  received,  that  this  Professorship  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  should  have  good  quarters,  and  should  be  supplied  with 
at  least  one  instructor  and  one  assistant.  In  the  present  restricted 
state  of  the  School,  it  has  been  desirable  to  postpone  for  a  little 
while  the  appointment  of  any  new  officers  in  the  Department; 
but  it  will  be  the  care  of  the  Corporation  at  an  early  day  to  make 
the  new  Professorship  as  effective  as  possible. 

The  briefest  examination  of  the  Report  of  the  Dean  of  the 
Medical  School  (p.  171)  will  satisfy  anyone  that  the  School  is 
now  putting  a  large  part  of  its  energy  into  medical  research. 
All  Departments  of  the  School,  including  Clinical  Medicine  and 
Clinical  Surgery,  exhibit  this  tendency.  The  diminution  in  the 
number  of  students  attending  the  School,  consequent  on  the  re- 
quirement of  a  degree  for  admission,  has  enabled  all  the  teachers, 
but  especially  the  laboratoiy  teachers,  to  give  less  time  to  direct 
teaching  and  more  to  investigation.  Taken  in  connection  with 
the  fact  that  far  the  greater  part  of  the  instruction  which  a  medi- 
cal student  now  receives  is  given  in  laboratories,  including  the 
laboratories  connected  with  hospitals,  this  new  development  of 
medical  investigation  fully  accounts  for  the  proportion  of  labora- 
tories in  the  new  buildings  of  the  Medical  School.    The  lists  of 
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papers  published  by  the  teachers  and  students  of  the  Medical 
School  during  the  year  1905-06  will  convince  anyone  who  ex- 
amines them  that  medicine  and  smrgery  for  human  beings  are 
hereafter  to  be  furthered  largely  by  the  study  of  the  other  animals 
with  which  man  is  in  contact,  the  other  animals  ranging  from 
bacilli  and  microscopic  parasites  to  large  mammals. 

TTie  use,  in  teaching  medicine,  of  Professor  Langdell's  method 
of  teaching  law  is  rapidly  developing.  In  1902  there  appeared  a 
collection  of  169  cases  entitled  "Studies  in  Neurological  Diag^ 
nosis";  in  1904  appeared  a  smaller  volume  entitled  "Case  Teach- 
ing in  Surgery";  in  1906  a  case  book  on  "Orthopedic  Surgery"; 
and  in  1906  "Case  Teaching  in  Medicine."  In  all  these  books 
the  data  of  actual  cases  are  clearly  presented  to  the  students  for 
study  and  comparison,  and  each  exercise  in  the  book  becomes  a 
sort  of  consultation  over  a  case  between  the  students  and  their 
teacher.  The  method  drills  the  student  in  quick,  practical,  con- 
structive thinking  on  the  data  supplied  to  him,  and  supplies  the 
teacher  with  well-considered  material  for  giving  very  effective 
lessons  in  diagnosis,  prognosis  and  treatment.  The  authors  of 
the  books  mentioned  are  all  teachers  in  the  Harvard  Medical 
School. 

The  number  of  students  entering  the  Dental  School  declined 
again  in  1905-06,  so  that  the  pecuniary  condition  of  the  School 
was  even  more  difficult  than  before;  whereupon  the  Professors 
and  most  of  the  other  teachers  of  the  School  voluntarily  aban- 
doned their  salaries.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  devotion  of  these 
gentlemen,  and  of  the  Alumni  of  the  School  in  general,  to  the  best 
interests  of  this  Department  of  the  University.  They  knew  that 
the  high  standard  of  admission  to  the  School  would  reduce  the 
number  of  students,  and  yet  they  advocated  that  measure  and 
still  support  it.  They  feel,  however,  that  the  School  is  laboring 
under  a  very  serious  difficulty  in  that  it  has  no  adequate  buildingi 
that  is,  no  spacious,  well-lighted,  and  well-equipped  laboratories 
in  which  to  teach  operative  and  mechanical  dentistry.  Other 
American  schools  of  lower  standard,  some  older  and  some 
newer  than  the  Harvard  School,  are  well  equipped  in  this  re- 
spect. The  Faculty  and  the  Alumni  of  the  Harvard  School 
believe  that  the  immediate  erection  of  a  new  building  is  indispen- 
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sable  to  the  success  of  the  School.  A  good  site  has  been  bought 
in  immediate  proximity  to  the  new  buildings  of  the  Medical 
School,  but  that  very  neighborhood  implies  that  the  building 
must  be  fireproof  and  handsome,  and  the  money  to  erect  it  b 
still  lacking,  in  spite  of  long-continued  and  strenuous  exertions  on 
the  part  of  several  members  of  the  Faculty.  The  usual  public 
services  of  the  School  have  been  carried  on  with  eflSciency,  and 
new  services  have  been  undertaken,  such  as  the  examination  of 
the  teeth  of  the  inmates  of  a  Day  Nursery  and  of  the  pupils  of  a 
large  pubHc  school  in  Brookline.  Useful  laboratoiy  experiments 
have  also  been  made  on  dental  materials  and  tooth-washes,  and 
on  the  action  of  the  saliva.  A  summer  course  in  dentistry  was 
offered  in  the  summer  of  1906  for  the  first  time  since  1898.  All 
the  teachers  in  the  Summer  School  volunteered  their  services.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  graduates  of  the  School  have  agreed  to 
contribute  yearly  to  its  needs  from  their  professional  earnings, 
and  it  is  evident  that  this  contribution  will  reach  $2000  a  year. 
In  short,  the  Dental  Professors  and  Instructors  and  the  Dental 
Alumni  are  doing  their  utmost  for  the  School,  and  the  question 
is  whether  their  efforts  are  to  be  rewarded  by  the  adequate  en- 
dowment of  the  School.  The  School  is  now  forty  years  old,  and 
its  entire  permanent  funds  do  not  exceed  $40,000. 

The  situation  of  the  University  Library  is  briefly  this:  —  Books 
continue  to  be  received  in  larger  numbers  than  ever  before  (p. 
206),  but  the  income  available  for  administrative  purposes  has 
increased  but  slightly,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Corporation  has 
assigned  to  the  Libraiy  the  Henry  T.  Morgan  Fund  (unrestricted), 
and  a  portion  of  the  Henry  L.  Pierce  Fund  (unrestricted).  At 
present,  the  number  of  volumes  added  to  the  Library  in  a  year 
approaches  19,000;  the  income  available  from  funds  and  gifts  for 
the  purchase  of  books  is  about  $24,000;  the  number  of  cards 
added  annually  to  the  public  card  catalogue  is  about  40,000;  and 
the  total  cost  of  administration  approaches  $45,000  a  year.  A 
large  part  of  the  cost  of  administration  is  of  course  for  care,  super- 
vision, and  attendance;  and  charges  of  this  sort  should  increase 
with  the  number  of  books  in  the  Library  and  the  number  of  users. 
The  Librarian's  estimate  (p.  203),  that  additional  income  of  from 
$2000  to  $5000  a  year  is  urgently  needed  for  administrative 
purposes,  is  a  moderate  one. 
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The  number  of  books  borrowed  from  the  Library  during  the 
year  has  declined  for  three  years  past,  while  the  number  used  in 
the  building  has  slightly  increased.  The  books  on  open  shelves 
in  the  reading-room,  together  with  those  in  the  various  special 
reference  libraries  in  Harvard  Hall,  Warren  House,  Emerson  Hall, 
Pierce  Hall,  Lawrence  Hall,  Robinson  Hall,  and  elsewhere, 
amount  altogether  to  over  72,000  volumes,  to  which  direct  access 
can  be  had  by  all  students  who  desire  to  look  at  them;  and  most 
of  these  books  are  accessible  both  day  and  evening.  This  dis- 
tribution of  readers,  and  the  corresponding  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  immediately  accessible  books,  are  advantageous  changes. 
The  summer  use  of  the  Library,  like  all  scholarly  activities  in 
summer,  increases  from  year  to  year,  and  the  lending  of  volumes 
from  the  Library  to  other  colleges,  schools,  and  public  libraries, 
and  occasionally  to  individuals  residing  at  a  distance,  also  in- 
creases. Much  of  the  usefulness  and  attractiveness  of  the  Uni- 
versity for  its  students  and  the  public  depends  on  the  size  of  the 
Library,  on  the  promptness  with  which  it  obtains  the  newest 
interesting  books,  and  on  the  efficiency  and  liberality  of  its  ad- 
ministration. Any  need  of  the  Library  is  therefore  a  need  of  the 
whole  University. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  continues  to  do  a  large  amount  of 
teaching,  both  elementary  and  advanced,  and  of  varied  work  in 
diemical  research,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Boylston  Hall  is  not 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  Department.  The  advanced  work 
is  restricted  because  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  building  (p.  239). 

The  attention  of  the  Overseers  is  especially  invited  to  that 
portion  of  the  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden 
which  relates  to  the  Harvard  Botanical  Station  in  Cuba  (p.  232). 
This  station  has  now  been  in  successful  operation  for  about  six 
years.  It  is  supported  wholly  by  Mr.  Edwin  F.  Atkins,  of  Boston, 
on  his  estate  near  Cienfuegos.  The  Station  is  intended  for  the 
production  and  study  of  new  varieties  of  sugar-cane;  but  it  deals 
with  other  important  economic  plants  of  the  tropics,  and  it  culti- 
vates a  considerable  number  of  vegetables  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  range  of  Cuban  horticulture  may  not  be  profitably 
increased.  The  Station  now  possesses  several  hundred  new  varie- 
ties of  sugar-cane,  all  of  which  merit  the  careful  study  they  are 
receiving. 
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The  following  extract  from  the  report  by  Professor  Hollis  for 
the  Division  of  Engineering  deserves  the  special  attention  of  the 
Overseers,  and  of  all  Harvard  graduates  (p.  247):  — 

The  preparation  of  students  for  professional  work  under  the  present  system 
of  instruction  seems  to  be  in  the  main  sufUcient,  as  is  proven  by  the  readi- 
ness with  which  they  find  employment  after  graduation.  The  Engineering 
Division  has  always  taken  an  interest  in  seeing  that  its  graduates  are  well 
placed  as  soon  as  possible  after  Commencement ;  and  up  to  this  time  no 
graduate  has  failed  to  obtain  a  situation  to  start  with.  During  the  last 
two  years  there  have  been  many  more  places  open  than  there  have  been 
men  to  fill  them,  and  the  Division  is  in  constant  receipt  of  requests  for 
additional  men,  graduated  from  the  University,  for  employment  in  engi- 
neering positions.  Many  such  applications  have  to  go  begging  every 
year.  That  our  graduates  are  usually  acceptable  to  their  employers  is 
shown  by  good  reports  of  their  work.  On  the  Civil  Service  examinations 
for  places  connected  witli  important  public  works  they  have  been  strikingly 
successful. 

While  Engineering  has  been  steadily  making  its  way  in  the  University, 
and  our  graduates  have  become  known  to  employers  of  engineers,  the 
graduates  of  the  Academic  Department  of  Harvard  of  classes  between 
1870  and  1880  have  a  very  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  relatively  large 
place  occupied  by  Engineering  under  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Emerson  Hall  was  dedicated  and  opened  for  use  in  the  middle 
of  the  year  1905-06.  It  provides  in  a  spacious  and  handsome 
way  for  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  including  the  courses  on 
Social  Ethics,  and  its  convenient  lecture-rooms  are  used  by 
several  other  Departments,  so  far  as  they  can  be  without  intrud- 
ing on  the  Department  of  Philosophy.  The  entire  third  story  is 
devoted  to  the  Psychological  Laboratory.  The  whole  building 
was  handsomely  furnished  and  thoroughly  equipped  by  the  use 
of  gifts  for  these  purposes  from  two  benefactors  who  desire  that 
their  names  shall  not  be  mentioned.  The  special  library  for  phil- 
osophy and  the  library  for  social  ethics  are  well  arranged  on  the 
second  story  of  the  Hall,  and  special  gifts  have  made  it  possible 
to  add  liberally  to  the  number  of  books  in  these  libraries,  and  to 
provide  a  librarian  and  adequate  assistance  in  each  library.  The 
Hall  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  resources  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  A  description  of  the  Psychological  Lab- 
oratory by  its  Director  will  be  found  in  the  annual  report  on  the 
Laboratory  (p.  262). 
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Mr.  Alexander  Agassiz  continues  to  make  large  gifts  to  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology.  They  have  been  applied  to 
one  enlargement  of  the  building,  to  the  renovation  of  the  building 
from  cellar  to  roof,  to  the  building  of  new  cases,  and  to  the  pur- 
chase of  some  very  remarkable  specimens,  such  as  a  magnificent 
Manchurian  tiger,  three  hartebeests,  and  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
the  Okapi,  a  rare  animal  related  to  the  giraffe  and  found  in  the 
forests  of  the  Congo.  The  pubUcations  of  the  Museum  for  the 
year  amounted  to  162  quarto  pages,  731  octavo  pages,  and  161 
plates,  of  which  110  were  quarto  and  61  were  octavo. 

The  Department  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy  is  conducting  an 
interesting  experiment  in  what  is  called  the  intensive  system  of 
instruction.  Instead  of  carrying  on  five  courses  at  a  time  in 
different  mining  and  metallurgical  subjects,  the  student  carries 
on  one  course  at  a  time,  giving  about  a  fifth  of  the  year  to  each 
course.  It  is  the  experience  of  the  Department  that  more  work  is 
accomplished  in  this  way,  and  the  interest  of  both  student  and 
teacher  is  better  sustained.  An  additional  advantage  is  that  a 
student  may  enter  even  late  in  the  year  and  yet  finish  a  complete 
body  of  work.  On  the  other  hand,  time  lost  in  such  a  course 
through  illness  or  otherwise  cannot  be  made  up  in  the  same  year. 
The  experiment  is  tried  under  some  disadvantages,  because  the 
other  courses  of  instruction,  which  mining  and  metallurgical  stu- 
dents need  to  attend,  are  carried  on  in  the  usual  manner  of  three 
periods  a  week  The  results  of  the  experiment  have  been  so 
satbfactory  to  the  Department  that  the  system  will  be  extended 
as  far  as  possible  to  the  higher  courses  which  are  to  form  part  of 
the  Department's  programme  in  the  new  Graduate  School  of 
Applied  Science  (p.  284). 

In  this  Department,  summer  work  is  required  of  all  students, 
and  is  carried  on  in  considerable  variety  (p.  286).  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Department  states  vigorously  (p.  286)  the  needs  of  the 
Department.  They  are,  briefly,  enlargements  of  the  Rotch  Build- 
ing, a  better  library,  the  extension  of  the  summer  instruction,  and 
a  small  mine  of  its  own,  the  mine  to  be  some  abandoned  property 
in  New  England  which  could  be  bought  and  equipped  for  a  mod- 
erate sum,  and  maintained  as  a  laboratory  at  a  small  annual  cost. 


36  ACCESSIONS   TO   THE   MUSEUMS. 

One  of  the  interesting  gifts  of  the  year  was  received  by  the 
Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology 
through  Professor  Putnam  from  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  New  York,  under  the  circumstances  set  forth  in  the 
following  letter:  — 

Mt  dear  Professor  Putnam  :  — 

President  Jesup  feels  that  the  American  Museum  ought  to  do  something 
to  recognize  the  fifty  years  that  you  have  spent  in  scientific  work  at  a 
sister  institution,  and  I  am  therefore  authorized  to  state,  for  him,  that  if 
you  will  conmdission  Mr.  Willoughby,  or  some  other  representative,  to 
oome  to  New  York,  at  our  expense,  we  will  give  him  permission  to  select 
ethnological  material  sufficient  to  fully  illustrate  the  life  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  leaving  you  to  make  such  disposition  of  this 
collection  as  you  may  think  best. 

With  expressions  of  the  most  sincere  personal  regard, 

I  am  ever. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  H.  C.  Bumpus,  Director. 

This  transaction  is  a  delightful  instance  of  appropriate  recog^ 
nition  of  the  services  of  a  veteran  student,  and  of  friendly  coopera- 
tion between  sister  institutions. 

The  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Fogg  Art  Museum  (p.  303) 
shows  clearly  the  increasing  value  and  usefulness  of  the  Museiun. 
The  character  of  the  collections  —  originally  prints,  casts,  and 
photographs  —  has  been  improved  by  gifts  of  original  objects  of 
high  merit  from  graduates  and  other  friends;  and  the  extent  of 
the  collections  has  so  increased  that  some  enlargements  of  the 
building  cannot  be  long  postponed.  The  Director  suggests  co5p- 
eration  with  the  Classical  Department  which  has  begun  a  col- 
lection of  Classical  antiquities. 

The  Emperor  William  Fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  Germanic 
Museum  has  reached  the  proposed  sum  of  $25,000  and  its  income 
has  begun  to  be  available  for  the  maintenance  and  improvement 
of  the  collections.  The  Handbook  of  the  Museum  prepared  by 
Professor  Francke  contains  a  succinct  description  of  the  whole 
collection  now  installed.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Saxony  has 
caused  to  be  prepared  for  the  Museum  a  reproduction  of  the 
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Romanesque  pulpit  of  the  Church  of  Wechselburg,  and  this  beau- 
tiful monument  of  thirteenth  century  North  German  sculpture  is 
already  set  up  in  the  Museum.  When  two  additional  monuments 
already  ordered  shall  have  been  set  up,  there  will  be  no  room  left 
in  the  present  building  for  further  accessions  of  large  objects,  and 
the  need  of  a  much  larger  building  will  become  imperative.  It  is 
a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  present  building,  which  had 
just  been  abandoned  by  the  Engineering  Department  in  favor  of 
Pierce  Hall  when  the  great  gift  of  the  Emperor  WilUam  was 
shipped  to  Cambridge,  has  proved  to  be  extraordinarily  well 
adapted  to  the  exhibition  of  the  present  collection. 

The  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  grounds  and  build- 
ings of  Radcliffe  College  were  much  advanced  in  the  year  under 
review.  In  the  year  1907-08,  the  College  will  probably  begin  to 
enjoy  the  use  of  a  new  dormitory  and  a  new  library,  and  both 
these  buildings  will  improve  substantially  the  equipment  of  the 
College.  Doubtless  gifts  of  this  sort  will  continue  to  be  received; 
and  they  cannot  come  too  soon.  More  dormitories,  lecture  rooms, 
and  laboratories  could  be  immediately  utilized;  but  the  most 
pressing  need  of  the  College,  as  the  Dean  has  repeatedly  pointed 
out  (p.  315),  is  undoubtedly  a  large  fund,  the  income  of  which 
could  be  used  to  command  whatever  instruction  its  students  may 
desire. 

Tlie  position  of  Radcliffe  College  among  institutions  for  the 
higher  education  of  women  is  unique  in  this  country.  Its  tuition- 
fees  are  high,  and  its  aids  for  poor  students  are  few.  Its  teachers 
are  all  men,  and  the  instruction  it  offers  covers  the  whole  range 
from  the  elementary  courses  appropriate  to  Freshmen  to  the  most 
advanced  instruction  needed  by  a  candidate  for  the  Doctorate  of 
Philosophy  or  Science.  Its  students  have  free  access  to  the 
library  and  collections  of  a  great  University;  and  it  is  situated  near 
the  centre  of  a  large  urban  population.  Moreover,  its  standards 
of  admission  and  graduation  are  identical  with  those  of  Harvard 
University.  In  the  early  years  of  its  existence,  the  young  women 
who  attended  it  encountered  a  good  many  mechanical  hardships 
and  difficulties,  and  had  very  little  common  life;  but  these  ob- 
stacles to  its  success  have  now  been  removed  through  the  great 
improvement  of  its  "plant."  It  is  ready  for  a  considerable  ex- 
pansion. 


38  NEW  RULES  REGULATING  ATHLETICS. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Regulation  of  Athletic 
Sports  to  the  President  for  the  year  1905-06  (p.  119)  contains 
much  interesting  matter.  At  least  twenty-five  tennis  courts  ought 
to  be  laid  out  immediately  on  Soldier's  Field.  A  new  boat-house 
of  very  substantial  construction,  the  gift  of  the  family  of  the  late 
George  W.  Weld,  will  be  ready  for  the  coming  season.  The  work 
of  draining  and  filling  the  Longfellow  Marsh  has  been  continued, 
and  the  buildings  on  Soldier's  Field  have  been  well  maintained. 
The  cost  of  the  Stadium  to  date  has  been  $309,210.45,  and  the 
debt  on  the  Stadium  was  expected  to  be  about  150,000  on  Janu- 
aiy  1,  1907.  The  Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  athletic 
expenditures  in  general  reveal  an  imnecessary  extravagance.  The 
Committee  state  that  it  was  at  the  initiative  of  Harvard  that  the 
following  improvements  were  made  in  the  rules  concerning  eligi- 
bility:— 

1.  No  student  shall  be  eligible  for  a  University  team  unless  he 

has  completed  a  full  year's  work,  and  passed  satisfactorily 
his  examinations  for  promotion. 

2.  No  student  shall  be  eligible  who  holds  a  degree  which  will 

admit  him  at  least  to  the  Senior  Class. 

3.  No  Special  Student  shall  be  eligible  until 

(a)  he  has  satisfied  entrance  requirements  equivalent  to 
those  required  of  Freshmen; 

(b)  has  completed  a  full  year's  work; 

(c)  and  is  taking  during  the  year  of  competition  a  full 
year's  work. 

4.  No  student  shall  represent  one  or  more  universities  or  col- 

leges in  athletic  contests  more  than  three  academic  years. 

These  regulations  exclude  Graduates  and  Freshmen  from  Uni- 
versity teams  in  all  the  sports.  Taken  together  they  amount  to  a 
great  improvement,  because  they  prevent  fraudulent  membership 
of  College  teams  and  confine  membership  in  them  to  undergrad- 
uates. The  Committee  called  attention  to  the  increase  in  their 
duties,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee should  be  enabled  to  devote  his  whole  time  and  attention  to 
the  duties  of  that  office.  They  suggest  that  the  Graduate  Treas- 
urer ought  to  be  a  permanent  ofiicer  with  a  good  salary,  and  they 
further  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  paid  Secre- 
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taiy,  preferably  some  one  familiar  with  the  University  administra- 
tion. If  the  receipt  of  large  amounts  of  gate  money  is  to  continue, 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  these  three  paid  officials 
should  not  be  appointed  by  the  Corporation  and  made  responsible 
for  the  regulation  of  athletic  sports,  with  or  without  an  advisory 
conmiittee  of  graduates  and  undergraduates. 

The  Summer  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  dates  officially  from 
1874,  when  courses  in  chemistry  and  botany  were  first  recognized 
and  described  in  the  University  Catalogue.  In  connection  with 
the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  summer  instruction  had 
been  earlier  offered  in  geology  and  zoology.  No  more  courses 
were  offered  imtil  1887,  when  physical  education  was  added. 
During  the  four  years  following,  German,  French,  surveying, 
physics,  and  English  were  added;  and  in  the  next  year,  seven  new 
subjects  appeared  on  the  Ust.  Since  that  year,  additional  courses 
have  been  provided  in  almost  every  year,  until  in  the  summer  of 
1906  seventy-five  courses  were  offered  in  languages,  mathematics, 
architecture,  the  sciences,  pure  and  applied,  education,  ethics, 
sociology,  psychology,  philosophy,  history,  pure  design,  landscape 
painting,  music,  and  shopwork.  From  the  beginning  these  summer 
courses  have  been  open  to  men  and  women,  and  no  formal  entrance 
examination  has  been  imposed.  More  than  half  of  the  courses 
offered  may  be  counted  for  the  bachelor's  degree  by  students  in 
Harvard  College,  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  or  Radcliffe 
College.  They  may  be  so  counted  also  by  any  persons  who 
register  later  in  one  of  these  colleges.  The  courses  are  chiefly 
resorted  to  by  teachers  already  in  service,  by  young  men  and 
women  who  are  preparing  to  be  teachers,  and  by  students  already 
b  the  University;  but  they  are  suitable  for  a  large  variety  of 
mature  students  who  are  at  liberty  to  give  six  weeks  to  the  exclu- 
sive study  of  one  subject  or  of  two  kindred  subjects.  The  number 
of  persons  who  attended  the  courses  on  chemistry  and  botany  in 
1874  was  45;  the  number  who  attended  the  Summer  School  of 
1906  was  815.  More  and  more  members  of  the  University  staff 
get  interested  in  the  summer  instruction,  and  find  it  a  useful  and 
enjoyable  part  of  their  year's  work. 

Not  only  the  Summer  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  but  also  the 
Summer  Schools  of  Theology  and  of  Medicine,  are  now  firmly 
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established  as  permanent  parts  of  the  University.  The  Engineer- 
ing Camp  at  Squam  Lake,  which  is  kept  open  eleven  weeks,  proves 
itself  more  and  more  valuable;  and  the  field  work  done  in  sum- 
mer by  students  under  the  supervision  of  competent  instructors  in 
mining,  metallurgy,  forestry,  geology,  physiography,  and  anthro- 
pology increases  from  year  to  year.  In  short,  the  summer  vacation 
is  more  and  more  utilized  for  serious  purposes  of  instruction. 

China  having  now  committed  itself  definitely  to  the  introduction 
of  a  new  system  of  education  modelled  on  that  of  Japan,  the  cen- 
tral government  has  been  urging  the  provincial  administrations 
to  send  students  to  western  countries.  Dr.  Charles  D.  Tenney, 
an  American  who,  before  the  government  had  decided  upon  the 
general  adoption  of  the  modern  education,  had  organized  at  Tien 
Tsing,  for  the  Chinlu  Viceroy,  a  technical  school  called  the  Pei 
Yang  University,  and  had  organized  and  directed  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  metropolitan  provinces,  after  that  decision  was 
taken,  was  requested  by  the  northern  minister,  Hb  Excellency, 
Yuan  Shih-Kai,  to  take  charge  of  an  educational  mission  to 
America  and  England.  Money  was  provided  in  1906  for  thirty- 
four  students,  in  addition  to  whom  ten  others  joined  the  mission 
at  their  own  expense.  This  arrangement  was  sanctioned  by  the 
central  government;  and  it  was  also  provided  that  twenty  students 
should  be  sent  over  every  year  for  an  indefinite  period  at  govern- 
ment expense,  all  to  be  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Tenney.  These 
students  are  to  be  divided  between  Great  Britain  and  America, 
as  the  Director  may  deem  wise.  They  are  to  receive  thorough 
training  in  law,  different  forms  of  engineering,  scientific  agricul- 
ture, or  medicine,  before  they  return  to  China. 

Dr.  Tenney  brought  the  whole  group  to  Cambridge  in  July 
last  with  the  exception  of  one  student  who  was  detained  at  the 
Pacific  Coast  on  account  of  an  alleged  disease  of  the  eyes.  Rooms 
for  them  were  engaged  in  advance  in  private  houses,  and  the  whole 
group  took  their  meals  at  Memorial  Hall  so  long  as  it  was  open. 
Special  instruction  was  provided  for  them  as  follows:  — 

(1)  A  class  of  seven  students  received  instruction  in  the  elements 
of  English,  the  effort  of  the  instructor  being  to  help  the  students 
to  express  themselves  in  English  readily  and  idiomatically,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  give  them  some  training  in  the  study  of  such 
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English  writings  as  are  the  basis  of  the  examination  in  English 
for  admission  to  College.  These  students  had  read  no  English 
book  except  Mej^er's  Ancient  History.  The  books  used  by  them 
in  the  class  were  The  Sketch  Book  and  Franklin's  Autobiography. 
Daily  themes  were  also  required,  the  subject  being  optional. 
The  students  generally  wrote  about  some  experience  in  sight- 
seeing. Every  theme  was  corrected,  rewritten,  and  then  again 
corrected.  The  instructor,  Alfred  L.  Fish  (A.B.  1899,  Third- 
Year  Law),  says:  — 

••As  a  whole  the  class  pursued  the  course  regularly,  very  earnestly, 
and  with  marked  and  steady  progress.  Their  average  ability  seemed  to 
me  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  usual  high  school  class  of  the 
same  size.  One  or  two  of  the  members  did  careless  work,  and  showed 
signs  of  being  demoralized  by  an  excess  of  sight-seeing.  On  the  other 
hand,  two  or  three  in  the  class  were  exceptionally  able  students,  sturdy 
workers,  logical,  and  at  the  same  time  keenly  alive  to  all  that  was  artistic 
or  humorous  in  the  works  we  read.^^ 

(2)  Thirty  more  advanced  students  in  English  were  divided 
into  two  sections  of  fifteen  each,  the  work  consisting  principally 
of  preparation  for  the  entrance  examination  in  English  for  Har- 
vard. 

(3)  Fourteen  students  received  careful  instruction  in  German 
in  preparation  for  the  entrance  examination  in  elementary  G«iv 
man.  The  instructor  for  these  classes,  (2)  and  (3),  Mr.  W.  J.  C. 
Sharpe  (A.B.  1904,  First- Year  Medicine),  writes  as  follows:  — 

**  Regarding  the  mental  ability  and  interest  of  these  students,  I  have 
nothing  but  the  highest  praise.  Their  command  of  English,  especially  of 
the  written  language,  was  remarkable.  Their  chief  difficulty  was  the 
choice  of  words.  Their  spelling  was  excellent.  In  German,  they  expe- 
rienced some  difficulty  in  the  translation  of  German  into  English,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  most  of  them  were  obliged  to  use  Chinese  as  the  medium 
between  the  two  languages.  In  closing,  I  desire  to  mention  again  the 
interest  which  they  displayed  in  their  work.  I  have  never  seen  students 
80  eager  and  desirous  to  learn. ^^ 

(4)  A  class  in  French,  with  special  reference  to  the  elementary 
requirements  for  admission  to  Harvard  College,  conducted  by  Pro- 
fessor A.  B.  Myrick  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  was  apparently 
less  successful.  Professor  Myrick  was  sometimes  at  a  loss  how 
to  deal  with  his  students,  because  of  their  habitual  repression  of 
emotion,  and  their  lack  of  responsiveness  to  explanations.    They 
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seemed  to  him  nervous  and  timid  while  at  work,  and  to  present 
strong  contrasts  of  brightness  and  duhiess.  Professor  Myrick 
wrote:  — 

•  *  None  of  them  seem  to  be  the  equal  of  a  first-class  American  student 
in  language  work/^ 

The  whole  group  remained  in  Cambridge  for  the  sununer  after 
the  close  of  the  Summer  School,  but  in  September  were  distributed 
among  several  colleges  and  technical  schools.  Fifteen  remained 
at  Harvard  University,  distributed  as  follows:  — 

8  in  Harvard  College,  candidates  for  S.B.,  Sophomore  Class. 
5  **  **  ••  A.B.,  **  *• 

1  **  ♦*         candidate  for  A.B.,  Freshman  Class. 

1  in  Medical  School,  First  Year. 

These  young  men  from  China,  doubtless  selected  with  care, 
well-supported,  given  time  enough  abroad  to  obtain  a  thorough 
training,  and  full  of  ambition  to  serve  their  country,  constitute  a 
remarkable  and  admirable  group  whose  progress  and  destiny  will 
be  watched  by  the  Harvard  Faculty  with  keenest  interest  for  many 
years  to  come. 

The  annual  exchange  of  professors  between  the  University  of 
Berlin  and  Harvard  University  established  in  December,  1904, 
was  successfully  carried  out  in  the  year  1905-06,  Professor  Francis 
Greenwood  Peabody  serving  in  Berlin,  and  Professor  Wilhelm 
Ostwald  in  Cambridge.  In  the  spring  of  1906  it  was  agreed  that 
the  visiting  professor  at  Harvard  for  the  year  1906-07  should  be 
Professor  Eugen  Kiihnemann,  of  the  University  of  Breslau,  and 
the  visiting  professor  at  Berlin  should  be  Professor  Theodore  W. 
Richards  of  Harvard  University.  Professor  Richards's  subject  in 
Berlin  will  be  physical  chemistry,  the  same  which  Dr.  Ostwald 
taught  at  Harvard  last  year.  Professor  Richards's  service  in  Berlin 
is  to  cover  the  second  half  of  the  year.  Ample  laboratory  facili- 
ties have  been  kindly  provided  for  him.  Professor  Kiihnemann's 
subjects  in  Cambridge  are  German  I^iterature  in  the  18th  Century 
and  the  German  Drama  of  the  present  Day.  His  courses  on 
these  subjects  run  through  the  first  half-year  and  count  for  the 
degree.  Dr.  Kiihnemann  has  also  given  a  shorter  course  on  the 
"Young  Goethe,  and  Groethe's  Faust,"  open  to  the  public,  and 
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largely  attended.  Professor  Kuhnemann's  public  lectures  have 
been  greatly  enjoyed,  and  his  courses  in  the  German  Department 
have  proved  very  stimulating  and  profitable. 

No  exchange  of  professors  has  thus  far  been  arranged  except 
with  Germany;  but  through  the  initiative  and  generous  support 
of  Mr.  James  H.  Hyde,  a  lecturer  at  the  Sorbonne  and  some  of 
the  provincial  universities  has  been  furnished  by  Harvard  Uni- 
versity now  for  three  years.  In  1904-06,  the  visiting  lecturer  was 
Professor  Barrett  Wendell;  in  1905-06,  Assistant  Professor  George^ 
Santayana;  and  in  1906-07,  the  lecturer  is  Assistant  Professor 
Archibald  C.  Coolidge.  This  service  has  proved  interesting  and 
instructive  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  accepted  it;  but  it  will  be 
harder  to  maintain  an  annual  course  of  lectures  in  France  by 
American  professors  than  it  is  in  Berlin. 

The  game  of  foot-ball  was  somewhat  improved  by  the  new 
rules  extorted  last  year  from  its  creators  and  managers  by  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion.  Under  the  new  rules,  the  game  is 
more  visible  than  before  to  both  officials  and  spectators,  and  it 
is  livelier  and  therefore  more  interesting  to  watch.  It  gives  ap- 
propriate opportunities  to  several  kinds  of  natural  athlete;  and  it 
affords  fewer  opportunities  for  foul  play  and  brutality,  whether 
deliberate  and  planned,  or  sudden  and  accidental,  than  the  game 
under  the  former  rules  afforded.  Public  opinion  also  compelled 
the  employment  of  a  better  kind  of  official  at  intercollegiate 
games,  the  kind  that  intended  to  enforce  the  rules;  although  in 
respect  to  the  number  of  officials,  the  recommendation  that  two 
umpires  be  employed  was  not  observed  at  most  of  the  principal 
games.  The  injuries  inflicted  on  the  Harvard  players  were  of  the 
same  character  as  were  suffered  imder  the  former  rules,  but  they 
were  much  fewer  in  number.  This  improvement  was  mainly  due 
to  the  "neutral  zone"  between  the  opposing  rush  lines,  and  to 
the  requirement  that  ten  yards  instead  of  five  be  made  in  three 
downs.  Many  injuries  were  caused,  before  the  "neutral  zone" 
was  established,  by  the  rush  of  the  backs  into  a  solid  mass  of  men. 
It  is  a  moving  line  into  which  the  backs  now  plunge.  The  ten- 
yard  rule  made  much  less  profitable  the  "bucking"  of  the  line. 
There  was  more  kicking,  and  fewer  violent  impacts  of  masses  of 
men.     Hence  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  injuries.    The 
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open  plays  did  not  cause  any  increase  in  either  the  number  or  the 
severity  of  the  injuries  received.  The  spirit  of  the  game,  however, 
remains  essentially  the  same.  It  is  properly  described  by  the  ad- 
jective "fierce,"  —  a  term  which  is  commonly  applied  to  the 
game  by  its  advocates.  It  therefore  remains  an  undesirable 
game  for  gentlemen  to  play,  or  for  multitudes  of  spectators  to 
watch.  No  game  is  fit  for  college  uses  in  which  men  are  often 
so  knocked  or  crushed  into  insensibility  or  immobility  that  it  is 
a  question  whether  by  the  application  of  water  and  stimulants 
they  can  be  brought  to  and  enabled  to  go  on  playing.  No  game 
is  fit  for  college  uses  in  which  recklessness  in  causing  or  suffering 
serious  bodily  injuries  promotes  efficiency,  and  so  is  taught  and 
held  up  for  admiration.  In  hunting,  mountain-climbing,  boating, 
and  other  sports  which  involve  danger,  it  is  not  recklessness  but 
good  judgment  and  prudence  combined  with  boldness  which 
promote  efficiency.  An  extreme  recklessness  remains  a  grave 
objection  to  the  game  of  foot-ball,  and  it  also  makes  basket-ball 
and  hockey,  as  developed  in  recent  years,  undesirable  games. 

The  immoralities  or  brutalities  connected  with  particular  sports 
are,  however,  much  less  injurious  to  the  educational  institutions 
of  the  country  than  the  gross  exaggeration  of  all  competitive 
sports  which  is  now  working  incalculable  harm  to  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities.  This  evil  began  in  the  colleges,  and  has 
worked  down  into  the  secondary  schools.  It  is  for  the  colleges  to 
set  the  example  in  repressing  it.  The  means  of  repression  are  at 
hand;  it  is  the  will  and  the  courage  to  repress  which  are  lacking. 
The  first  step  should  be  to  limit  closely  the  number  of  intercollegi- 
ate contests  in  each  sport.  Two  such  contests  in  each  sport  would 
be  ample  to  maintain  interest  in  all  the  sports.  The  pre- 
paration for  these  two  contests  should  be  procured  solely  through 
domestic  competitions,  the  number  and  variety  of  these  home 
competitions  being  much  increased.  The  only  proper  object  of 
intercollegiate  competition  is  the  development  of  the  largest  pos- 
sible number  of  players  in  each  sport  at  each  institution.  It  has 
been  proved  in  rowing,  that  one  intercollegiate  contest  is  sufficient 
to  develop  in  the  contesting  colleges  a  large  amount  of  rowing 
and  of  home  competition.  From  the  educational  point  of  view, 
the  value  of  any  sport  is  to  be  tested  chiefly  by  the  number  of 
persons  who  habitually  take  active  part  in  it  for  pleasure  during 
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the  educational  period,  and  enjoy  it  in  after  life.    Tried  by  this 
test,  foot-ball  is  the  least  valuable  of  all  college  sports. 

The  exaggeration  of  athletic  sports,  and  particularly  of  inter- 
collegiate games,  leads  to  a  great  waste  of  money  on  coaches, 
travel,  training-tables,  and  supplies.  The  total  direct  expen- 
ditures for  athletic  sports  at  Harvard  College  in  the  year 
1904r-06  was  $63,487.12,  of  which  sum  foot-ball  took  more 
than  a  quarter,  and  base-ball  more  than  a  sixth.  That  sum  of 
money  would  have  paid  the  salaries  of  twelve  full  professors. 
'Die  direct  expenditure  for  athletic  sports  is,  however,  much 
less  than  the  indirect  expenditure,  in  which  students,  gradu- 
ates of  the  University,  and  the  public  become  involved.  Every 
important  game  of  intercollegiate  foot-ball  causes  the  spectators  to 
e3q)end  himdreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  travel  and  gate  money; 
and  every  considerable  base-ball  game  causes  similar  heavy  ex- 
penditure, although  not  on  the  same  scale  as  for  foot-ball.  For- 
tunately, the  gate  money  taken  at  the  games  in  which  Harvard 
students  have  a  part  is  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  direct  expenses 
of  athletic  sports  at  Harvard,  and  to  leave  a  surplus  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  athletic  grounds  and  buildings.  For  many 
years  the  Treasury  of  the  University  has  paid  nothing  whatever 
towards  the  cost  of  the  competitive  athletic  sports,  and  neither 
the  playgroimds  nor  the  buildings  on  them  have  been  a  charge  on 
the  University.  The  fact  that  it  is  not  the  University's  money 
which  is  wasted  does  not,  however,  invalidate  the  statement  that 
the  exaggeration  of  athletic  sports  leads  to  a  great  waste  of  money. 
One  of  the  sources  of  waste  of  money  is  the  belief  that  no  team 
or  crew  can  do  its  best  unless  it  is  stimulated  by  a  continuous  roar 
of  cheering  from  at  least  a  thousand  throats.  While  spontaneous 
applause  for  good  playing  on  either  side  is  an  exhilarating  feature 
of  competitive  sports,  continuous,  pumped  cheering  during  good 
and  bad  playing  alike  is  absolutely  imnatural,  and  has  no  coun- 
terpart in  the  contests  of  real  life.  For  games  at  a  distance  from 
home,  this  so-called  "support"  is  very  costly:  but,  even  when 
they  hear  it,  it  answers  no  useful  purpose  with  the  players.  The 
most  intense  players  hear  it  only  at  intervals.  On  the  part  of  the 
spectators,  it  is  a  weak,  hysterical,  and  utterly  ineffective  demon- 
stration; yet  it  is  held  up  as  a  patriotic  duty  to  loyal  students 
in  every  college. 
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The  highly  competitive  sports  are  defended  by  many  collie 
graduates,  members  of  Faculties,  and  school  teachers  on  the 
ground  that  the  sports  m  general  promote,  first,  bodily  health, 
and  secondly,  morality.  There  are  elements  of  truth  in  this  con- 
tention. It  is  true  that  active  exercise,  even  though  exaggerated, 
is  healthier  than  inertness  and  sloth,  and  that  brutality  is  better 
on  the  whole  than  effeminacy.  It  is  also  true  that  any  form  of 
labor  or  play  which  fatigues,  and  gives  full  play  to  the  superfluous 
energies  of  youth,  contributes  to  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  mind 
and  a  firm  will  in  a  vigorous  body;  but  all  these  good  effects  can 
be  obtained  in  two  hours  a  day  of  moderate  activity  in  sports 
free  from  brutality,  cheating,  and  recklessness.  The  sports  which 
are  so  exaggerated  as  to  exhaust  the  players,  and  make  them  in- 
capable of  intellectual  work  in  that  part  of  the  day  when  they  are 
not  playing,  are  not  so  wholesome  as  the  more  moderate  sports. 
Both  at  school  and  at  college  the  popular  competitive  sports  now 
take  away  the  time  and  interest  of  the  players  from  physical 
exercises  which  can  be  combined  with  intellectual  exercises,  such 
as  country  excursions  on  foot,  visits  to  industries,  or  field  study 
of  any  of  the  different  forms  of  natural  history.  The  American 
secondary  schools  have  distinctly  lost  ground  within  the  last 
twenty  years;  because  the  afternoons  are  so  generally  devoted 
throughout  the  year  to  competitive  games  of  ball,  and  the  boys' 
daily  conversation  runs  on  the  games,  instead  of  on  their  reading, 
their  walks,  or  the  sights  and  sounds  of  real  life  in  city  or  country. 
The  same  distractions  have  impaired  the  intellectual  quaUty  of 
college  life. 

It  is  also  maintained  by  many  superficial,  and  some  serious, 
thinkers,  that  the  violent  or  fierce  athletic  sports  protect  the 
players  against  immoraUty  and  vice.  Temporarily  they  may, 
because  of  the  rules  of  training,  just  as  a  prize  fighter  is  tem- 
porarily protected  from  himself  while  he  is  in  training;  but  no 
doctrine  can  be  more  dangerous,  if  a  permanent  defence  is  intended 
or  hoped  for.  The  only  trustworthy  defence  against  low  vice  of 
every  form,  including  all  the  most  ruinous  vices,  is  moral  con- 
viction and  the  firm  will  to  abide  by  moral  convictions.  The 
young  man  who  is  taught  that  he  may  substitute  for  moral  con- 
victions the  physical  fatigue  which  results  from  sport  is  in  a  dan- 
gerous situation.     As  a  defence,  eight  hours  a  day  of  steady 
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productive  labor  is  vastly  better  than  the  furious  spasms  of  com- 
petitive sport;  but  it  is  a  familiar  fact  that  eight  hours  a  day  of 
strenuous  labor  will  not  protect  the  young  man  who  has  no  moral 
defences  against  the  indulgence  of  his  lower  propensities  and 
passions.  Mere  bodily  health  and  vigor  will  afford  no  adequate 
defence  against  even  the  lowest  forms  of  vice,  much  less  against 
the  vices  which  look  to  young  men  pleasant,  or  generous,  or 
adventurous.  An  extreme  form  of  the  argument  in  justification 
of  exaggerated  and  brutal  sports  rims  as  follows:  "Many  young 
men  are  brutes,  and  they  had  better  have  brutal  games  than 
brutal  vices."  The  fatal  defect  in  this  argmnent  is  that  brutal 
games  will  not  protect  brutal  young  men  against  brutal  vices. 
Such  men  can  only  be  protected  from  destruction  by  giving  them 
moral  motives  which  will  master  their  downward  physical  pro- 
clivities. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  whole  profession  of  teaching  in  school^ 
college,  and  university  united  to  protest  against  the  present  ex- 
aggeration of  athletic  sports  during  the  whole  period  of  education, 
and  especially  to  bring  competitive  sports  between  schools  and 
between  colleges  within  reasonable  limits,  and  to  establish  the 
supremacy  of  intellectual  and  moral  interests  over  physical  inter- 
ests in  all  institutions  of  education.  The  object  of  attack  should 
be,  not  athletic  sports,  but  the  gross  exaggeration  of  them. 

The  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus  was  presented  in  the  Stadium 
last  June  by  students  of  the  University  under  the  direction  of  the 
Greek  Department,  and  especially  of  a  committee  consisting  of 
Professors  Herbert  W.  Smyth,  Charles  B.  Gulick,  and  William  F. 
Harris.  The  conmiittee  worked  long  and  hard,  and  had  invalu- 
able assistance  from  many  colleagues  and  friends;  but  to  the 
actors  and  supernumeraries  with  their  substitutes  belongs  the 
largest  share  of  the  credit  for  the  admirable  presentation  of  the 
tragedy.  It  was  a  long  and  strenuous  year's  work  to  prepare 
the  presentation.  The  actors,  supernumeraries,  and  chorus  had  to 
be  carefully  trained,  the  music  had  to  be  created  and  practised, 
the  stage,  costumes,  and  equipments  had  to  be  designed  and  con- 
structed, and  the  best  conditions  for  hearing  in  the  Stadium  had 
to  be  studied  and  utilized.  The  students  who  played  the  principal 
parts  performed  great  feats  of  memory.    Two  performances  were 
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given,  one  on  a  somewhat  rainy  afternoon,  and  one  under  a  bright 
sun.  Both  were  eminently  successful  in  all  respects;  and  it  re- 
mained doubtful  whether  the  cloudy  or  the  clear  sky  were  better 
suited  to  an  effective  presentation  of  the  tragedy.  The  business 
management  of  the  undertaking  was  so  good,  that  the  surplus  of 
receipts  over  expenditures  was  considerable.  This  surplus  will  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  Greek  Department.  The  performance 
proved  that  6000  to  8000  persons  can  easily  hear  a  good  human 
voice  in  the  southerly  end  of  the  Stadium  under  the  open  sky,  if 
a  long  and  high  sounding-board  be  provided  behind  the  speaker. 

The  following  scholarships  are  maintained  by  Harvard  Clubs, 
not  from  the  income  of  fimds  they  established,  but  by  cash  pay- 
ments periodically  voted :  — 

Buffalo,  for  the  College  or  Graduate  School  since  1908   .  $200 

Chicago,                  <'     <'   Graduate  School  since  1893 300 

Cleveland,  ''     '*   College   or   Sdentiflc   School   for   five 

years,  1906-1910 300 

Louisiana,  *'     **   Graduate  School  for  the  present  ....    250 

Rocky  Mountain,    ^^     **   College  or  Graduate  School,  occasionally 

since  1890. 

St.  Louis,                ''     <<   Graduate  School  since  1900 300 

San  Francisco,        <*     **  Graduate  School  since  1886 300 

To  raise  this  money  locally,  and  to  maintain  at  Harvard  a 
promising  scholar  from  the  Club's  locality,  is  a  natural  and  veiy 
useful  function  for  any  Harvard  Club.  By  such  action  the  Club 
is  brought  into  pleasant  relations  with  the  local  schools  and  col- 
leges, and  extends  the  influence  of  Harvard.  It  is  probable  that 
all  the  strong  Clubs  will  follow  in  time  the  good  examples  already 
set. 

In  Jime,  1906,  a  gift  of  $250  was  received  from  Mr.  Warren 
Delano,  Jr.  (S.B.  1874),  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  meritorious 
student  in  the  new  Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science  with  a 
Scholarship  for  one  year.  Heretofore  a  Scholarship  has  generally 
been  considered  a  downright  gift,  or  an  income  earned  in  some 
sense  by  good  scholarship.  The  Corporation  voted  (June  26)  that 
the  new  Scholarship  should  be  treated  as  a  loan,  to  be  repaid  as 
soon  as  the  recipient  had  established  an  adequate  earning  power. 
Since  that  date,  several  other  scholarships  have  been  received  to 
be  similarly  treated,  —  that  is,  they  are  to  be  considered  loans 
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and  not  gifts.  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  the  future  many  bene- 
factors will  prefer  to  lend  money  to  meritorious  students  rather 
than  to  give  them  money  outright,  on  the  ground  that  a  loan 
made  with  good  feeling  after  intimate  conversation,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  it  be  repaid  after  a  suitable  interval,  is  wholesomer  for 
the  recipient  than  a  gift.  Of  late  years  an  increasing  distrust  has 
been  manifested  of  the  effect  of  gifts,  even  for  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cation, when  it  is  impossible  that  the  gift  should  be  accepted  with 
any  vivid  sense  of  personal  obUgation  to  the  giver. 

Some  intelUgent  experiments  were  made  in  1905-06  on  the 
leasing  of  the  College  dormitories.  Attractive  common-rooms 
were  provided  in  Conant  Hall  and  the  middle  entry  of  Thayer, 
and  hot  water  heating  apparatus  was  put  into  the  rooms  in  Conant, 
Perkins,  and  Hastings  without  raising  the  rents  in  proportion 
to  the  new  capital  invested.  The  total  rents  in  Holyoke  House 
and  Conant  Hall,  in  spite  of  improvements  made  in  the  buildings, 
were  reduced  by  $2555.  Conant  Hall  was  assigned  to  students 
in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  by  preference.  It 
is  these  dormitories  outside  the  College  Yard,  including  College 
House,  in  which  the  College  has  suffered  during  the  last  five  years 
a  serious  loss  of  rent.  The  above-mentioned  experiments  have 
been  reasonably  successful,  since  the  College  will  probably  receive 
between  S5000  and  $6000  more  during  the  current  year  for  rents 
of  rooms  in  its  dormitories  than  it  received  during  the  preceding 
year. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  needs  and  desires  of  students  in  regard 
to  their  rooms  have  changed  very  much  during  the  past  fifteen 
or  twenty  years.  The  ordinary  student  occupies  his  room  as  a 
study  less  than  formerly.  He  passes  much  of  his  time  in  the 
laboratories  and  reading  rooms  provided  by  the  University;  he 
takes  his  exercise  out  of  doors  or  in  the  gymnasium;  hence  an  .^ 
open  fire  is  a  less  available  mode  of  heating  a  college  room  than 
it  used  to  be.  The  student  who  has  been  away  from  his  room 
nearly  all  day  needs  to  find  it  warm  when  he  comes  to  it  in  the 
evening.  It  does  not  answer  his  purposes  to  build  a  fire  then. 
Again,  there  are  many  more  students  in  the  University  than  there 
used  to  be  who  propose  to  spend  there  only  one,  two,  or  three 
years  (p.  136).    Such  men  prefer  furnished  rooms  to  unfurnished. 
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and  if  they  come  from  a  distance,  they  often  prefer  a  small  single 
room  to  a  larger  double  room  in  which  a  chum  is  needed.  In 
some  of  the  private  dormitories  these  new  needs  have  heen  met  l^ 
allowing  three,  four,  or  five  students  to  occupy  a  suite  of  three 
or  four  rooms;  but  the  College  dormitories  are  not  well  adapted 
to  such  use.  The  foUon'ing  table  shows  the  great  change  whidi 
has  taken  place  within  forty  years  in  the  Cambridge  departments 
of  the  University  concerning  the  lodgings  of  students. 


UndergruluBte  dcp&rtmenls. 

IIuTud  College  and    tbc 

Lmnrencc  Scientific  School 

Graduate  de]iartinent<. 

Gradiutc   School  of    ArU 

■nd  Sciencee  and  Gr«d- 

aale  School  of  Applii-d 

Dirinity  School 

Law  School      


Totals SSO   966 


I   I 


I  i 


It  is  obvious  that  the  CoU^e  dormitories  play  a  much  smaller 
part  than  they  formerly  did  in  the  provision  of  rooms  for  students, 
that  private  balb  now  lodge  more  persons  than  the  College  halls, 
and  that  private  houses  do  likewise.  Forty  years  ago  there  was 
but  one  private  hall;  now  there  are  twenty.  Private  houses 
have  held  their  business  very  well,  more  than  a  third  of  alt  the 
students  in  Cambridge  still  occupying  rooms  in  such  houses. 
An  experience  of  270  years  with  dormitories  has  demonstrated 
that  they  are  not  good  property  for  the  Coll^,  it  having  proved 
impossible  to  earn  on  them  so  good  an  income  as  the  mass  of 
the  general  investments  of  the  University  yields.    TTie  President 
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and  Fellows  have  not  built  a  dormitory  with  their  own  money 
since  1870-71,  and  are  not  Ukely  ever  to  build  another,  unless 
with  money  given  for  that  express  purpose.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  college  life  in  large  dormitories  is  more  enjoyable,  and,  on 
the  whole,  more  profitable  than  those  students  can  expect  to 
obtain  who  live  in  widely  scattered  houses,  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  students  than  formerly  have  no  lodgings  in  Cambridge 
(see  columns  7-8  in  the  above  table).  This  change  has  resulted 
from  the  improvement  in  the  means  of  transportation  within  the 
metropolitan  district.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  University's 
students  than  formerly  can  now  conveniently  live  at  home. 

The  work  of  the  Appointments  OflBce  for  graduates  and  imder- 
graduates  mcreases  in  scope  and  value  as  its  functions  become 
better  known.  In  the  year  under  review  the  number  of  calls  to 
supply  men  for  permanent  positions  was  971 ,  of  which  the  Office 
filled  444,  divided  as  follows:  — 

Permanent  teaching  poritionB 260 

Permanent  educational  adminiBtratiye  poBitionB 15 

College  poritionB  (not  teaching) 77 

Permanent  huBinesB  poBitions  (non-Bcientific) 35 

Permanent  huBiness  poBitionB,  Bcientific 57,  of 

which  42  were  engineers'  poBitions. 

The  number  of  temporary  positions  filled,  mostly  by  under- 
graduates, was  1,085.  One  hundred  and  ninety-six  teachers  were 
supplied  to  teach  one  subject,  and  forty-seven  to  teach  two  or  more 
subjects.  Three-fifths  of  the  permanent  positions  were  in  Massa- 
chusetts; New  York  came  next  with  about  one-tenth,  and  the  rest 
were  widely  scattered  over  the  United  States  and  foreign  parts. 
The  Secretaiy  says  that  "there  is  yet  much  to  be  done  in  bring- 
ing the  Office  into  conmiimication  with  the  leading  business  houses 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  encouraging  students  of 
the  various  Graduate  Schools  of  the  University  to  register  at  the 
Office."  The  Office  would  be  helped  by  systematic  arrangements 
to  bring  the  Secretary  into  personal  communication  with  Harvard 
graduates  throughout  the  country,  and  with  the  schools,  colleges, 
and  business  houses  which  desire  its  services. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Association  of  the  Alumni  of  Harvard 
CoII^e  was  amended  at  the  annual  meeting  on  Commencement, 
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June  27,  1906,  in  a  manner  which  enlarges  considerably  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Association.  Article  I  of  the  Constitution  now 
reads  as  follows:  — 

'*  Article  I.  All  graduates  of  Harvard  College  of  at  least  one  year's 
standing,  and  all  persons  who  have  received  any  honorary  degree  from 
the  College,  are  members  of  this  Association,  or  are  entitled  to  be  so 
regarded.  By  *  Harvard  College  ^  is  meant  the  departments  under  the 
charge  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  as  at  present  constituted,  and 
by  *  graduates,^  all  holders  of  a  degree  received  from  any  one  of  said 
departments  before  or  after  the  formation  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  All  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  not  other- 
wise members  of  this  Association  shall  be  honorary  members  with  full 
privileges." 

This  Article  brings  into  the  Association  all  holders  of  a  d^;ree 
received  from  Harvard  G)llege,  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School, 
or  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  makes  honorary 
members  with  full  privileges  all  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  not  otherwise  members.  It  adds  to  the  membership 
of  the  Association  about  800  Bachelors  of  Science,  about  30  Civil 
and  Mining  Engineers,  nearly  400  Doctors  of  Philosophy,  and 
about  70  Doctors  and  Masters  of  Science.  It  also  adds  to  the 
Association  a  considerable  number  of  Masters  of  Arts,  who  are 
not  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  Harvard  College.  The  Association  by 
this  action  confirms  the  new  definition  of  Harvard  Collie  used 
by  the  Committee  which  raised  the  Teachers'  Endowment  Fund, 
and  recognizes  the  identity  of  motive  and  interest  among  all  the 
departments  under  the  charge  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  their  essential  unity. 

Inquiries  are  not  infrequently  made  of  the  President  and  other 
officials  as  to  the  best  form  of  bequest  or  gift  to  Harvard  University, 
sometimes  for  small  endowments  and  sometimes  for  large  ones. 
The  purposes  of  intending  benefactors  are  so  various,  that  no 
single  form  of  bequest  or  gift  can  be  often  used  without  modifi- 
cation. Nevertheless,  guidance  can  be  found  in  the  forms  of 
bequest  or  gift  actually  used  by  benefactors,  and  thus  brought 
into  the  records  of  the  Corporation.  The  following  forms  of  be- 
quest or  gift  are  good  types  of  recent  benefactions. 

Near  the  end  of  his  long  life,  James  C.  Carter,  of  the  Class  of 
1850,  wrote  the  following  clause  in  his  will :  — 
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Eleventh:  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard 
College  the  sum  of  one  himdred  thousand  dollars,  which  I  now  wish  may 
be  applied  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  in  the  Law  School  of  the 
University  of  a  professorship  of  General  Jurisprudence  for  the  especial 
cultivation  and  teaching  of  the  distinctions  between  the  provinces  of  the 
written  and  unwritten  law  ;  but  I  do  not  intend  to  control  the  discretion  of 
the  donees  in  respect  to  the  application  of  this  fund.  I  mention  my 
present  preference.  And  I  further  give  to  the  same  President  and 
Fellows  a  further  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  University. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  1906,  the  Treasurer  reported  to  the 
Corporation  the  receipt  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  from  the 
estate  of  Francis  Skinner,  of  the  Class  of  1862,  under  the  following 
clause  in  his  will :  — 

Fourteenth:  I  give  to  the  Arnold  Arboretum  of  Harvard  University 
twenty  thousand  dollars  to  be  applied  to  its  maintenance  as  may  seem 
best. 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  President  and  Fellows,  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Robert  W.  Sayles,  of  the  Class  of  1901,  was  laid 
before  the  Board: — 

I  hereby  give  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  the 
sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000.00)  to  establish  a  fund,  the  income  of 
which  I  desire  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of 
Geology  and  Greography  or  of  the  Curator  of  the  Geological  Section  of  the 
University  Museum,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  preferably  for  the  acquisition, 
preparation,  and  maintenance  of  collections  suitable  for  a  museum  of 
geology. 

In  the  acquisition  of  these  collections  I  would  have  the  income  of  this 
fund  used  not  only  for  the  purchase  of  materials,  but  also  to  defray  the 
cost  of  journeys  and  the  other  necessary  expenses  connected  with  the 
collection  of  materials. 

I  desire  that  the  materials  so  brought  together  should  be  replaced  from 
time  to  time,  where  desirable,  by  better  examples,  and  that  the  dupli- 
cates and  discarded  materials  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  those  in  charge 
of  the  Museum,  for  exchange  or  for  the  teaching  collections  of  the  labora- 
tories of  the  Department  of  Geolog}'  and  Geography. 

At  the  Corporation  meeting  of  Jime  26,  1906,  the  Treasurer 
presented  the  following  letter  from  Edward  Reynolds,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Class  of  1881  to  raise  a  Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary  Fund  of  the  Class:  — 

Enclosed  is  cheque  of  E.  W.  Atkinson  and  (^ardiner  M.  Lane,  Treas- 
urers, No.  6  on  the  City  Trust  Co.,  for  $82,500  and  sundry  pledges 
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goaranteeing  payment  of  $31,276.66  to  you  on  various  dates,  a  total 
of  $113,776.66. 

I  am  requested  by  the  Committee  on  the  Anniversary  Fund  of  the 
Glass  of  1881,  to  hand  these  to  you,  and  to  ask  that  they  be  accepted  by 
the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  on  the  understanding  that 
the  cash  now  paid,  to  which  shall  be  added  the  sums  pledged  when  and 
as  paid,  shall  constitute  a  fund,  to  be  known  as  the  **  Twenty-fifth  Anni- 
versary Fund  of  the  Class  of  1881.^^  The  use  of  the  income  of  this  fund 
is  to  be  unrestricted;  that  is,  the  President  and  Fellows  may  use  the 
income  in  any  way  in  which  they  may  see  fit. 

While  three  of  these  forms  of  bequest,  or  gift,  specify  special 
objects,  all  the  forms  leave  a  large  discretionaiy  power  to  the 
President  and  Fellows  or  their  representatives.  The  letter  from 
Mr.  Sayles  covers  all  the  desirable  conditions  of  any  gift  for  the 
support  of  collections,  including  excellent  directions  about  the 
renewal  of  specimens  and  the  disposition  of  duplicates  or  dis- 
carded materials.  The  trustees  of  most  museums,  whether  of 
natural  histoiy,  trades,  or  fine  arts,  would  be  thankful  if  all 
their  endowments  were  held  on  such  wise  terms.  The  expression 
used  by  Mr.  Carter  with  reference  to  his  preference  as  to  the  dis- 
position of  his  fund  for  a  Law  Professorship  is  highly  suggestive, 
— "which  I  now  wish."  Much  experience  and  observation, 
during  his  long  career  as  a  lawyer,  of  the  difficulties  to  which 
perpetual  prescriptions  give  rise,  went  into  those  four  words. 

The  conditions  of  the  Anniversary  gift  of  the  Class  of  1881  are 
the  widest  used  by  any  Class  thus  far. 

The  value  of  unrestricted  gifts,  or  of  gifts  which  leave  large 
discretion  to  the  President  and  Fellows,  is  always  moimting  and 
becoming  more  generally  recognized;  for  the  trust  which  the 
President  and  Fellows  administer  is  not  merely  a  trust  to  execute 
the  will  of  past  benefactors  who  have  designated  the  particular 
objects  of  their  boimty,  —  it  is  much  more  than  that.  They  must, 
indeed,  keep  unimpaired  the  money  they  received  from  past  bene- 
factors to  provide  for  the  objects  specified  by  them;  but  they 
must  also  have  free  money  to  devote  to  new  objects  and  new 
methods  of  instruction  not  yet  visible  perhaps  to  any  intending 
benefactors,  though  well  known  to  the  experts  who  are  directing 
the  operations  of  the  University.  They  must  keep  the  entire  institu- 
tion eminently  serviceable  to  a  rapidly  changing  society,  provide  for 
the  future  wants  of  the  new  generations,  and  preserve  and  promote 
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every  special  trust  confided  to  them  by  mamtaining  a  progressive 
policy  which  keeps  in  view  the  interests  of  the  University  as  a 
whole.  It  is  the  most  far-seeing  imiversities,  and  those  most  prompt 
to  meet  new  needs,  which  will  serve  their  communities  best  and 
deserve  best  of  the  republic.  For  such  uses  the  University  needs 
free  money.  At  present  Harvard  University  has  only  two  sources 
of  free  money,  —  namely,  unrestricted  funds  and  tuition-fees;  and 
neither  of  these  sources  is  at  present  at  all  adequate.  In  the 
competition  between  American  imiversities,  and  between  American 
and  foreign  imiversities,  those  imiversities  will  inevitably  win  which 
have  the  largest  amounts  of  free  money.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  governmental  supply,  as  in  state  universities,  or  the 
endowment  supply  is  to  prove  the  better. 

The  gifts  of  the  year  for  capital  account  were  $1,859,798.23. 
The  gifts  for  immediate  use  were  $358,319.98. 

GIFTS  OF  FOUR  YEARS. 

Permaoent  Funds.  Immediate  Use. 

1902-08 $1,840,876.28  $415,542.12 

1903-04 688,988.55  875,675.21 

1904-06 1,455,131.97  875,295.69 

1906-06 1,859,798.23  358,319.98 

$5,289,795.03  $2,524,782.90 

FermaDent  Funds $5,289,795.03 

Immediate  Use 2,524,732.90 

Total  for  four  years $7,814,527.93 

The  deficit  of  1905-06  in  the  combined  accounts  of  the  Uni- 
versity, College,  Scientific  School,  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  Library  was  $59,296.31,  the  largest  ever  experienced. 
Deficits  in  these  combined  accounts  were  charged  to  the  Stock 
acooimt  (so-called),  until  that  resource  was  exhausted.  They 
were  then  charged  to  the  Insurance  and  Guaranty  Fund.  The 
deficit  of  1905-06  exhausted  that  fund  and  left  unprovided  for 
a  balance  of  deficit  amounting  to  $27,291.25.  After  much  con- 
sideration the  Corporation  voted  (Dec.  17,  1906)  to  charge  this 
balance  to  the  Henry  L.  Pierce  Fund,  a  fund  which  is  unrestricted 
to  both  principal  and  income. 
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The  Corporation  have  now  used  up  quick  capital  amounting 
to  $488,841.69  by  this  process  of  charging  annual  deficits  to 
unrestricted  funds,  as  follows:  — 

Stock  account $289,818.55  (maximam  in  1839) 

Insurance  and  Guaranty  Fund  .    .    221,786.89  (maximum  in  1877) 
Henry  L.  Pierce  Fund 27,291.26  (part  of) 

Total $488,841.69 

In  the  President's  Report  for  1902-03  the  histoiy  of  the  two 
unrestricted  funds  which  have  now  disappeared  was  given,  and  it 
was  demonstrated  that  the  Corporation  had  obtained  between 
1827  and  1903,  out  of  unrestricted  income  and  the  unrestricted 
capital  in  the  Stock  account  and  the  Insurance  and  Guaranty 
Fund,  improvements  in  grounds,  buildings,  and  equipment  amount- 
ing  to  more  than  $420,000.  (See  Mr.  Danforth's  table,  p.  324, 
in  the  Report  for  1902-03.  A  few  items  in  the  table  are  to  be 
deducted  because  they  did  not  represent  permanent  improvements.) 
Since  1903,  permanent  improvements  have  been  paid  for  out  of 
unrestricted  money  which  much  more  than  account  for  the  differ- 
ence between  $488,842  and  $420,000. 

It  seems  strange  that,  with  such  a  remarkable  inflowing  of  gifts 
for  several  years  past,  it  should  be  necessary  to  discuss  the  means 
of  overcoming  a  large  annual  deficit  in  the  departments  under  the 
charge  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  explanation  b 
simple.  Of  the  eight  millions  of  gifts  in  four  years — above 
reported  —  two  millions  went  to  increase  the  scale  of  salaries  for 
teachers  in  that  Faculty.  By  the  end  of  the  current  year  less  than 
$5000  of  the  income  of  the  Teachers'  Endowment  Fund  will  re- 
main unused;  but  the  higher  scale  of  salaries  remains,  a  new  and 
heavy  burden  on  the  Treasury.  On  account  of  the  comparative 
youth  of  the  members  of  that  Faculty,  the  routine  increases 
of  salary  are  numerous,  and  not  all  of  these  could  properly  be 
charged  to  the  Teachers'  Endowment  Fund  during  the  years 
1905-06  and  1906-07.  After  the  current  year  the  Corporation 
must  provide  for  all  routine  increases  according  to  the  new  scale. 
Again,  at  least  two  millions  of  the  gifts  went  into  the  new  Medical 
School  Buildings  during  the  years  1902-06.  These  admirable 
buildings  entail  heavy,  new  annual  charges.  Further,  out  of  the 
gifts  of  the  four  years  $1,137,000  were  additional  endowments  for 
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the  Medical  School,  without  which  it  could  not  possibly  live  in 
its  new  buildings.  Finally,  of  the  balance  of  the  four  years'  gifts 
—  about  $2,678,000  —  all  but  a  small  fraction  went  to  special 
objects  designated  by  the  givers,  of  which  all  were  useful,  but 
none  tended  to  fill  up  or  remove  the  annual  deficit  in  the  account 
of  the  University,  College,  Scientific  School,  Graduate  School,  and 
Libraiy.  Every  annual  list  of  gifts  in  the  Treasurer's  Statement 
illustrates  this  method  of  giving  to  the  University.  A  multitude 
of  good  objects,  large  and  small,  are  provided  for;  but  the  in- 
creasing cost  of  instruction,  administration,  and  equipment  is  not 
often  remembered.  In  the  new  endowment  of  the  Medical  School 
these  primary  necessities  have  been  borne  in  mind. 

The  financial  situation  suggests  two  questions:  (1)  How  are 
annual  deficits  to  be  dealt  with  hereafter?  and  (2)  How  is  more 
free  money  to  be  obtained?  It  is,  of  course,  extremely  imde- 
sirable  to  use  up  imrestricted  funds  bearing  a  benefactor's  name 
by  chai^ng  annual  deficits  to  them.  That  use  of  imrestricted 
fimds,  if  habitual,  would  discourage  the  giving  of  such  funds. 
The  heavy  expenditures  on  real  estate  improvements  and  on 
equipment  within  the  past  ten  years  were  really  compulsory, 
and  many  such  expenditures  are  likely  to  be  forced  on  the 
Corporation  in  the  future  by  the  rising  scale  of  comfort  and 
eflBciency  in  the  community  at  large.  At  any  rate,  it  is  often 
bad  economy  to  restrict  closely  or  postpone  such  expenditures, 
heavy  though  they  be.  Moreover,  these  expenditures  are  incon- 
troUably  irregular. 

EXPENDITURES  FOR  COLLEGE  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  NOT  VALUED 
ON  THE  TREASURER'S  BOOKS,  THE  EXPENSES  OF  WHICH 
ARE  NOT  SEPARATELY  ENTERED  IN  TABLE  II  OF  THE 
TREASURER'S   STATEMENT. 

In  1002-03.  1111003-04.  In  1904-05.  In  1005-06. 

$42,023.61  $34,664.95  $40,014.36  $34,719.37 

EXPENDITURES   FOR  COLLEGE  DORMITORIES  NOT  VALUED  ON 

THE  TREASURER'S  BOOKS. 

In  1002-08.  In  1003-04.  In  1004-06.  In  100&-06. 

$26,748.92  $30,191.52  $48,639.79  $38,927.74 

If  the  only  answer  to  the  first  question  is  —  do  not  incur 
deficits^  it  will  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  number  of  salaried 
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positions  in  the  College.  This  process  has  already  begun.  When 
Professor  Paine  resigned,  and  Professors  Peirce  and  Shaler  died, 
their  places  were  not  filled.  If  the  second  question  could  be 
answered,  the  first  would  be.  The  only  free  money  the  Corpora^ 
tion  has  is  the  unrestricted  funds  and  the  tuition-fees.  It  is  the 
custom  to  use  tuition-fees  for  that  department  only  in  which  th^ 
are  earned;  so  that  the  fees  are  not  completely  free  money. 
The  existing  unrestricted  funds  are  inadequate  to  bear  even  the 
charges  of  broadest  interest,  such  as  the  salaries  of  the  President, 
Treasurer,  Comptroller,  and  Bursar,  and  the  expenses  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  Board  of  Overseers.  The  only  way  to  increase  the 
amount  of  such  funds  is  to  emphasize  the  urgent  need  of  them, 
and  then  to  treat  them  with  such  steady  consideration  that  they 
will  have  either  an  assured  permanence  as  fimds  or  permanent 
visible  representations,  like  named  buildings,  book-plates,  and 
learned  publications. 

The  attention  of  the  Overseers  and  the  Alumni  is  respectfully 
invited  to  the  following  Reports  of  the  Deans  of  the  Faculties  and 
Schools,  and  the  Directors  of  the  Scientific  Establishments.  They 
contain  much  significant  educational  matter  which  cannot  even  be 
alluded  to  in  the  President's  own  Report. 

CHARLES   W.    ELIOT,  President. 
Cambridge,  January  9,  1907. 
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THE  FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sm,  —  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  a  report  on  the  work  of  the 
Facalty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  the  academic  year  1905-06. 

Besides  the  President,  the  Faculty  contained  seventy  Professors, 
two  Associate  Professors,  fifty-three  Assistant  Professors,  one  Lec- 
turer, twenty-two  Instructors,  the  Assistant  Dean  of  Harvard  College, 
and  the  Recorder,  —  in  all  one  hundred  and  fifty  members. 

Instruction  in  1905-06. 

With  the  following  list  of  courses  of  instruction  that  were  actually 
given  under  the  authority  of  the  Faculty,  I  print  a  statement  of  the 
number  and  the  classification  of  the  students  in  each  course.  The 
figures  are  those  officially  returned  to  the  Recorder  by  the  several 
instructors  at  the  close  of  the  academic  year,  and  take  no  account  of 
persons  who,  regularly  or  irregularly,  attended  the  exercises  and  did 
the  work  of  a  course  without  being  officially  recognized  as  members 
of  it.     The  abbreviations  are  those  ordinarily  used  in  such  lists  : — 

COURSES   OF  INSTRUCTION  GIVEN  IN   1906-06. 

Semitic  Languages  and  History. 

Fbr  Undergraduaiet  and  Oraduaies:  — 
1.  Profesgor  Lton.  —  Hebrew  (elementary  course) .     Explanation  of  parts  of 
Genesis  and  of  the  Book  of  Psalms.     2  Se.,  4  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Di.     Total  9. 

6\f.  Professor  Lton.  —  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria. 

1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  Di.     Total  4. 

12.  Professor  Lton.  —  History  of  Israel,  political  and  social,  till  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Romans. 

1  Gr.,  4  Se.,  10  Ju.,  9  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  27. 

16.  Professor  G.  F.  Moore.  —  History  of  Jewish  Literature  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  200  a.d.  1  Se.,  1  R.,  4  Di.     Total  6. 

18.  Professor  Tot.  —  History  of  the  Hebrew  Religion,  with  comparison  of  other 
Semitic  Religions.  1  So.,  1  Sp.,  3  Di.    Total  5. 
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Uhf.  Profetsor  Tor.  — History  of  the  Spanish  Califate.  The  Barbary  States; 
Moslems  in  Sicily ;  Lectures  on  the  Literature ;  The  Koran. 

2  Se.,  6  Ju.,  2  Di.     Total  10. 

Ptimarily  for  Oraduatet :  — 

2.  Professor  Tot.  —  Hebrew  (second  coarse).  Interpretation  of  parts  of  the 
Prophets  and  the  Poetical  Books. 

1  Or.,  2  Se.,  8  So.,  2  Sp.,  1  Di.     Total  9. 

{8*\f.  Dr.  Hatnbs. — Jewish  Aramaic.  Interpretation  of  parts  of  Ezra,  Daniel, 
and  the  Targums.  1  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Di.     Total  8. 

X^a'^hf.  Dr.  Hatnbs.  —  Classical  Aramaic  (Syriac).  The  Peshitto  Version  of 
the  New  Testament.  I  6r.,  I  So.,  1  Di.     Total  8. 

86.  Dr.  Hatnes. — Classical  Aramaic  (advanced  coarse).  1  Di.     Total  I. 

{5.  Professor  Lton.  —  Assyrian  (second  coarse).  —  The  Laws  of  Hammarabi; 
Contracts  from  the  time  of  the  Hammarabi  Dynasty.  1  So.     Total  I . 

{7.  Dr.  Haynbs.  —  Arabic.    Briinnow's  Chrestomathy.       2  Se.,  1  Di.    Total  8. 

{8.  Professor  Toy.  —  Arabic  (second  coarse) .  The  Moallakat ;  Motenebbi;  Ibn 
^aldun;   the  Koran.  I  Sp.,  2  Di.      Total  8. 

t206.  Professor  Tot.  —  Semitic  Verb-Forms.  3  Di.     Total  8. 

Indie  Philology. 

For  UndergraducUes  and  Oraduntet :  — 
la  ^hf.  Professor  Lanman.  — Elementary  Sanskrit.    1 6r.,  I  Se.,  1  Ju.   Total  8. 

lb*hf.  Professor  Lanman.  —  Elementary  Sanskrit  (continued).  Episodes  from 
the  Maha-Bhiirata.  1  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  2. 

I\^mar\ly  for  Oraduaies  :  — 

{2  ^hf  Professor  Lanman.  —  Vedic  Sanskrit.  Introduction  to  the  language  and 
literature  of  the  Vedas.    Hymns  of  the  Artharva-Veda,  the  Rig- Veda,  etc. 

2  Gr.     Total  2. 

{d*A^.  Professor  Lanman.  — Vedic  Sanskrit.  Continuation  of  the  study  of  the 
Vedas.  2  Gr.,  I  Instr.     Total  8. 

The  Classics. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 

Gbbek. 

(?.   Dr.  C.  N.  Jackson.  —  Course  for  Beginners. 

1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  2  So.,  8  Fr.    Total  8. 

B,  Professor  J.  H.  Wright,  and  Asst.  Professors  Gulick  and  Harris.  —  Greek 
Literature.  Plato;  Lysias;  Xenophon;  Elegiac,  Iambic,  and  Lyric 
Poets;  Euripides.     Lectures  on  the  History  of  Greek  Literature. 

1  Ju.,  6  So.,  48  Fr.,  2  Sp.     Total  66. 

Shf,  Asst.  Professor  Harris.  —  Greek  Prose  Composition  (first  course). 

4  So.,  9  Fr.     Total  18. 

1.  Asst.  Professor  Harris.  —  Greek  Literature.  The  Period  of  Athenian 
Supremacy.  Herodotus;  Aeschylus;  Plutarch;  Thucydides;  Aristopha- 
nes; Sophocles.  8  Se.,  2  Ju.,  9  So.,  2  Fr.    Total  16. 
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2.  AB8t.  Professor  Gulick.  —  Greek  Literature.    Aristophanes;  Thucydides; 
Aeschyias;  Sophocles.  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  13  So.      Total  16. 

8^.  Asst.  Professor  Gctligk. — Greek  Prose  Composition  (second  coarse). 

6  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  9  So.     Total  16. 

Latin. 

B.  Professor  Howard,  Associate  Professor  C.  P.  Parker,  Asst.  Professor 
E.  K.  Rakd,  and  Dr.  Walden.  —  Latin  Literature.  Livy;  Horace; 
Terence.  2  Ju.,  17  So.,  104  Fr.,  2  Sp.     Total  126. 

Bhf.  Dr.  Waldek.  —  Latin  Composition  (first  course).  Translation  of  Eng- 
lish narrative.  1  Se.,  8  So.,  12  Fr.    Total  16. 

1.  Professor  Miktok  Warren   and   Associate   Professor  C.  P.   Parker. — 

Latin  Literature.    Tacitus;  Horace;  Catullus. 

1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  21  So.     Total  24. 

2.  Asst.  Professor  E.  K.  Rand  and  Dr.  Walden.  —  Latin  Literature.   General 

View  of  Latin  Poetry ;  Tacitus. 

1  Or.,  1  Se.,  5  Ju.,  11  So.,  1  Fr.     Total  19. 

8  hif.  Asst.  Professor  E.  K.  Rand. —  Latin  Composition  (second  course). 

6  Gr.,  3  Ju.,  9  So.     Total  17. 

F6r  Undergraduates  and  Oraduates :  — 

Greek. 

6.  Professor  Weir  Smtth.  —  Greek  Literature.  Demosthenes;  Aeschines; 
Aeschylus;  Sophocles;  Aristophanes. 

2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  10  Ju.,  4  So.    Total  17. 

7  hf.  Professor  J.  H.  Wright. — Greek  Prose  Composition  (third  course). 

4  Gr.,  2  Se.,  4  Ju.     Total  10. 

9.  Professor  Ropes.  —  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
Origin  and  History  of  the  New  Testament  Writings;  the  Teaching  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  New  Testament  Authors. 

1  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  Ju.,  10  Di.     Total  16. 

8.  Professors  Goodwin  and  J.  H.  Wright.  —  Plato;  Aristotle.  Survey  of 
Greek  Philosophy  from  Thales  to  Aristotle.  9  Gr.,  2  Se.    Total  11. 

16  ^hf.  Asst.  Professor  Harris.  —  Greek  Literature.  The  Iliad  of  Homer,  with 
studies  of  its  influence  to  the  time  of  the  Renaissance. 

4  Gr.,  4  Se.,  7  Ju.,  1  So.     Total  16. 

12.  Professor  Weir  Smtth.  —  History  of  Classical  Greek  Literature. 

12  Gr.,  1  Ju.    Total  18. 

Latin. 

6.  Professor  Howard.  —  Latin  Literature.  Suetonius;  Pliny;  Juvenal; 
Martial.  2  Gr.,  12  Ju.,  3  So.     Total  17. 

7h/.  Associate  Professor  C.  P.  Parker.  —  Latin  Composition  (third  course). 

6  Gr.,  2  Se.,  5  Ju.     Total  18. 

8.  Professor  Minton  Warren  and  Associate  Professor  C.  P.  Parker.  — Latin 
Literature.    Cicero;  Lucretius;  Plautus.     8  Gr.,  3  Se.,  7  Ju.    Total  18. 
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10.  ProfeMor  Morgan.  —  The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans. 

2  Gr.,  26  Se.,  44  Ju.,  86  So.,  1  Sp.,  6  Sc.     Total  115. 

I^ma/rHy  for  Oraduates :  — 

Classical  Philoloot. 

125  *hf.  Professor  Morgan.  —  History  of  Classical  Studies  and  Introduction  to 
Interpretation  and  Criticism.  11  Gr.,  8  R.     Total  14. 

28  *hf.  Professor  Wkir«  Smtth.  —  Aeschylus  (Agamemnon,  Choephoroe,  En- 
menides).  8  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Ju.    Total  11. 

7l*hf,  Professor  J.  W.  White. —The  Old  Greek  Comedy.     Reading  of  the 
Fragments,  with  studies  in  Biography  and  Literary  History. 

2  Gr.     Total  2. 

78.  Professor  J  /W.  Whitr.  —  The  Birds  of  Aristophanes.    Critical  and  Literary 
Study  of  the  Play.  8  Gr.    Total  8. 

J80*V-  '^"*-  Professor  Gulick.  —  Herodotus.  6  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  R.     Total  7. 

{27  ^hf.  Professor  Goodwin.  —  The  Politics  of  Aristotle. 

2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  R.     Total  5. 

{60.  Professor  Ropbs.  —  The  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke. 

1  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  2  Di.,  1  R.     Total  6. 

JSl'V*  Professor  Ropes. — The  Epistles  of  James,  Peter,  and  Jude. 

1  Di.     Total  1. 

45  ^hf.  Professor  Morgan.  —  The  early  career  of  Cicero,  from  its  outset  to  the 

end  of  the  prosecution  of  Verres.  8  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.     Total  10. 

46.  Professor  Howard.  —  The  Second  Punic  War.    Livy.  7  Gr.    Total  7. 

79*hf.  Asst.  Professor  E.  K.  Rand.  —  The  Works  of  Orid,  with  studies  of  his 
Sources  and  of  his  Literary  Influence  from  his  own  times  to  the  Renais- 
sance. 4  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.     Total  8. 

84 *V-  ^B^^-  Professor  Gulick. — Greek  Grammar  (Sounds  and  Inflections). 
Study  of  Dialectic  Inscriptions.  13  Gr.    Total  18. 

{62  ^V*  Professor  Weir  Smtth. — Greek  Grammar  (Syntax). 

7  Gr.,  1  R.     Total  8. 

}22  ^hf.  Professor  Minton  Warren.  —  Latin  Grammar  (Sounds  and  Inflections). 

12  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  R.     Total  15. 

|63'^.  Professor  Minton  Warren.  — Introduction  to  Latin  Epigraphy. 

10  Gr.,  3  R.     Total  18. 

58*^.  Professor  Howard.  —  Introduction  to  Latin  Palaeography. 

3  Gr.    Total  8. 

64.  Dr.  Chase.  —  General  Introduction  to  Classical  Archaeology. 

4  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  Sc.     Totol  7. 

20.     The  Seminart  of  Classical  Philoloot. 

Professors  Minton  Warren  and  Morgan,  Directors  for  1905-06.  — Training  in 
philological  criticism  and  research.  Text-criticism  and  interpretation  of 
Greek  and  Latin  authors  :  for  1905-06,  Antiphon  and  Terence. 

7  Gr.     Total  7. 
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Comparatiye  Philology. 

2a  hf.  Professor  Grahdgbnt.  —  Greneral  Introduction  to  Linguistic  Science. 
Phonetics.    The  Pronunciation  of  English,  French,  German,  and  Latin. 

8  Gr.,  1  8e.,  2  So.    Total  11. 

English. 

English  Composition. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 

A.  Professor  Bbioos,  Asst.  Professor  Hublbut,  Drs.  H.  db  W.  Fulleb, 
Gbbenodgh,  Low,  Stoll,  and  Websteb,  Messrs.  Bakeb,  W.  R.  Castlb, 
Hebset,  Kenton,  Mubbat,  Nutteb,  Post,  and  Steabns.  —  Rhetoric  and 
English  Composition. 

I  Ju.,  2  So.,  834  Fr.,  41  Sp.,  119  Sc,  7  Bu.     Total  504. 

BChf.  Mr.  T.  Hall.  —  English  Composition.  1  So.,  58  Sc.     Total  59. 

22.  Dr.  Matnadieb,  and  Mr.  Mubrat  and  Dr.  Law.  —  English  Composition. 

2  Gr.,  9  Se.,  26  Ju.,  34  So.,  8  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  3  Sc.     Total  88. 

81  *<^*A/.  Asst.  Professor  Gabdineb  and  Dr.  Websteb.  — English  Composition. 

1  Se.,  6  Ju.,  84  So.,  66  Fr.,  14  Sp.,  3  Sc,  1  Bu.    Totol  175. 

18.  Professor  Bakeb,  and   Messrs.  Welldon  and  Cubtis.  —  The  Forms  of 
Public  Address.      1  Gr.,  10  Se.,  35  Ju.,  23  So.,  4  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  74. 

20^^*hf.  Professor  Bakeb  and  Mr.  Cubtis.  —  Debating. 

4  Gr.,  3  Se.,  12  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  22. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates:  — 

12.  BCr.  CoPELAND.  —  English  Composition. 

6  Gr.,  4  Se.,  10  Ju.,  6  So.,  2  Sp.     Total  28. 

Primarily  for  Graduates  :  — 

5.  Professor  Bbioos.  —  English  Composition  (advanced  course). 

II  Gr.,  4  Se.,  6  Ju.,  8  So.,  3  Sp.,  1  Sc,  1  Di.     Total  28. 

47 '\f.  Professor  Bakeb. — English  Composition.  The  Technique  of  the 
Drama.  5  Gr.,  3  Ju.,  2  So.    Total  10. 

English  Litebatube. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 

28  hf.  Professors  Bbioos,  Wendell,  Kittbedge,  and  Bakeb,  and  Mr.  T.  Hall. 
—  English  Literature.  History  and  Development  of  English  Literature 
in  outline.  1  So.,  95  Fr.,  8  Sp.    Total  104. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 
Sa^hf.  Dr.  Websteb.  —  Anglo-Saxon.     21  Gr.,  3  Se.,  6  Ju.,  1  So.    Total  81. 

1.  Asst.   Professor    Schofield    and    Dr.    Websteb.  —  English    Literature. 

Chaucer.  17  Gr.,  3  Se.,  4  Ju.,  2  So.     Total  26. 

85.  Afst.  Professor  Gabdineb.  —  English  Literature.     The  English  Bible. 

3  Gr.,  3  Se.,  12  Ju.,  11  So.,  2  Sp.    Total  31. 

2.  Professor  Kittbedge.  —  English  Literature.     Shakspere  (six  plays) . 

21  Gr.,  11  Se.,  23  Ju.,  43  So.,  1  Fr.,  10  Sp.,  3  Sc.    Total  112. 
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11a  ^hf.  Dr.  H.  de  W.  Fuller. — English  Literature.    Bacon. 

3  Gr.,  4  Se.,  6  Ju.,  II  So.,  I  Fr.,  8  Sc,  I  Bu.     Total  29. 

116  *hf,  Asst.  Professor  F.  N.  Robinson.  — English  Literature.     Milton. 

II  Gr.,  7  Se.,  10  Ju.,  24  So.,  4  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  I  Sc.    Total  61. 

42a  *^.  Asst.  Professor  Schofield. — The  Literary  History  of  England  from 
the  Norman  Conquest  to  Chaucer. 

9  Gr.,  6  Se.,  9  Ju.,  13  So.,  4  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  I  Sc.    Total  47. 

426*^.  Asst.  Professor  Schofield. — The  Literary  History  of  England  from 
Chaucer  to  Elizabeth. 

9  Gr.,  12  Se.,  27  Ju.,  38  So.,  10  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  I  Sc.    Total  102. 

826  ^Kf.   Dr.  H.  de  W.  Fullbb.  —  English  Literature.      From  the  death   of 
Spenser  to  the  Closing  of  the  Theatres  (1599-1642). 

6  Gr.,  18  Se.,  10  Ju.,  21  So.,  1  Sc.    Total  50. 

15*^.   Dr.  Gbeenouoh.  —  English   Literature.     From    the    Closing    of    the 
Theatres  to  the  death  of  Dryden  (1642-1700). 

12  Gr.,  16  Se.,  25  Ju.,  58  So.,  12  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  4  Sc.     Total  129. 

8a*\f.  Mr.  Copeland.  —  English   Literature.     From  the  publication  of  the 
Lyrical  Ballads  to  the  death  of  Scott  (1798-1832). 

5  Gr.,  29  Se.,  41  Ju.,  60  So.,  13  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  4  Sc.     Total  160. 

86  ^hf.  Dr.  Matnadier.  —  English  Literature.     From  the  death  of  Scott  to  the 
death  of  Tennyson  (1832-1892). 

7  Gr.,  14  Se.,  38  Ju.,  45  So.,  7  Fr.,  7  Sp.,  9  Sc.     Total  127. 

46.  Professor  Wendell.  —  English  Literature.    The  Literary  Origins  of  English 
Literature.        8  Gr.,  6  Se.,  15  Ju.,  15  So.,  1  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  49. 

29^/.  Dr.  Matnadier.  —  English  Literature.      The  Novel  from   Pamela  to 
Daniel  Deronda.  5  Gr.,  2  Se.,  3  Ju.,  3  So.     Total  13. 

88  *V*   Professor  Wendell.  —  English   Literature.     The  Literary   History  of 
America.      15  Gr.,  36  Se.,  42  Ju.,  26  So.,  4  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  2  Sc.     Total  131. 

Ptimarily  for  OraducUtM :  — 

IQhf.  Professor  Brioos.  —  History  and  Principles  of  English  Versification. 

3  Gr.,  1  So.,  1  Fr.,  I  Sp.     Total  6. 

Sb*hf,  Professor  Kittredoe  and  Asst.  Professor  F.  N.  Robinson. — Anglo- 
Saxon.     B6owulf.  17  Gr.,  I  Se.,  2  Ju.     Total  20. 

26  ^hf,  AbbX.  FTotasBOTF.^.UoBiVROv.  —  Anglo-Saxon.    Csedmon.    Cynewulf. 

5  Gr.     Total  6. 

27  *hf.  Professor  Kittredoe.  —  The  English  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads. 

7  Gr.     Total  7. 

44  *hf.  Professor  Kittredoe.  — Chaucer.     Study  of  special  topics. 

7  Gr.    Total  7. 

14.  Professor  Baker.  —  English  Literature.    The  Drama  from  the  Miracle  Plays 
to  the  Closing  of  the  Theatres. 

25  Gr.,  I  Se.,  5  Ju.,  8  So.,  I  Sp.     Total  35. 
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CouRSBS  OF  Special  Study. 

20.  The  instructors  in  English  held  themselves  ready  to  assist  and  advise  com- 
petent Graduate  Students  who  might  propose  plans  of  special  study  in  the 
topics  mentioned  below.  Such  plans,  however,  must  in  each  case  have 
met  the  approval  of  the  Department. 

Topics. 

</.  Professor  Bakbr.  —  The  English  Drama:  its  history,  and  its  relation 
to  Continental  Drama.  1  Gr.    Total  1. 

h.  Professor  Wbndbll. — The  Literary  History  of  America. 

2  Gr.     Total  2. 

Pablic  Speaking. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates :  — 

1.  Mr.  Demiko.  —  Voice  Cultivation. 

2  Gr.,  3  8e.,  6  Ju.,  15  So.,  20  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  3  Sc,  3  Bu.     Total  67. 

2hf.  Messrs.  Willaed  and  Hills.  —  Platform  Speaking. 

3  Se.,  25  Ju.,  38  So.,  7  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  76. 

Zhf,  Mr.  Hills.  —  Masterpieces  of  Public  Discourse. 

2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  5  Ju.,  19  So.,  1  Fr.    Total  28. 

4hf.   Mr.    Hills.  —  Dramatic  Interpretation. 

1  Se.,  I  Ju.,  2  So.,  2  Sp.,  1  Law.     Total  7. 

Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

German. 
Primarily  far  Undergraduates:  — 

A.  Asst.   Professor  Bibrwirth,  Dr.  Sturtevant,   and  Messrs.   Grossmann, 

Weber,  Colwell,  Briogs,  and  Herrick.  —  Elementary  Course. 
2  Gr.,  6  Se.,  4  Ju.,  23  So.,  183  Fr.,  9  Sp.,  12  Sc,  3  Bu.,  1  Di.     Total  243. 

D.  Asst.  Professor  Bibrwirth  and  Messrs.  Brigos  and  Lieder.  — Elementary 
Course.  1  Gr.,  1  Fr.,  43  Sc.     Total  45. 

B.  Mr.  W.  G.  Howard.  —  Elementary  Course  (counting  as  two  courses). 

4  So.,  14  Fr.,  4  Sp.     Total  22. 

C.  Dr.  Sturtbvant  and  Mr.  Weber.  —  German  Prose  and  Poetry. 

1  Ju.,  6  So.,  27  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  3  Sc.     Total  44. 

la.  Messrs.  Mubntbr  and  Weber. — German  Prose  and  Poetry. 

1  Se.,  7  Ju.,  41  So.,  8  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  GO. 

16.  Professor  H.  S.  White  and  Mr.  Lieder.  —  German  Prose.     Subjects  in 
History  and  Biography. 

1  Gr.,  4  Ju.,  38  So.,  13  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  8  Sc.     Total  66. 

le,  Mr.  CoLWBLL.  —  German  Prose,  narrative  and  descriptive. 

2  Gr.,  5  So.,  2  Fr.,  22  Sc.     Total  31. 

Fhf  Mr.  MuBNTBR.  —  Practice  in  speaking  and  writing  German  (first  course) . 

6  Ju.,  3  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  Sc,  1  Bu.     Total  13. 
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2a.  Messrs.  Weber  and  Muenter.  —  Introduction  to  German  Literature  of 
the  Eighteentli  and  Nineteenth  Centuries.  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller; 
German  Ballads  and  Ljrics.  6  Ju.,  21  So.,  41  Fr.,  1  Sp.    Total  69. 

2b.  Professor  H.  S.  White,  Dr.  Sturtevant,  and  Mr.  Grossmann.  —  Intro- 
duction to  German  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Cen- 
turies.    Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller;  Grerman  Ballads  and  Lyrics. 

1  Gr.,  8  Se.,  26  Ju.,  20  So.,  22  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  5  Sc.     Total  86. 

3.  Asst.  Professor  Bierwirth.  —  Schiller  and  his  Time.     Der  Dreissigjahrige 

Kiieg;  Wallenstein;  Maria  Stuart;  Die  J nngf ran  ron  Orleans ;  Die  Brant 
von  Messina;  Gedichte.  1  Se.,  3  Ju.,  8  So.,  8  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  23. 

4.  Asst.  Professor  Walz.  —  Goethe  and  his  Time.      Gotz  von  Berlichingen ; 

Egmont ;  Iphigenie ;  Tasso ;  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit ;  Gedichte ;  Faust. 

8  Se.,  25  Ju.,  33  So.,  6  Fr.,  1  Sc.     Total  73. 

For  Undergraduaies  and  Graduates :  — 

Q  kf,  Asst.  Professor  Bibrwirtu.  —  German  Grammar  and  practice  in  writing 
German  (advanced  course).  2  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.     Total  4. 

5.  Professor  Francke  and  Dr.  Wernaer.  —  German  Literature  of  the  Classic 

Period  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.    2  Gr.,  3  Se.,  10  Ju.,  4  So.     Total  19. 

26a  ^hf.  Mr.  W.  G.  Howard.  —  German  Literature  in  the  first  half  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.    Kleist;  Uhland;  Heine. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  2  So.     Total  7. 

26^*^.  Mr.  W.  G.  Howard.  —  German  Literature  in  the  second  half  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.     The  Development  of  the  Novel  and  the  Drama. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  3  Ju.,  7  So.,  1  Fr.     Total  13. 

80.  Professor  H.  S.  White.  —  Lessing's  Life  and  Works.  Selections  from 
Lessing's  dramatic  and  critical  writings  and  from  his  correspondence,  with 
some  examination  of  his  views  on  literary,  artistic,  and  religious  questions. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  3  Ju.,  3  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sc.     Total  10. 

8.  Asst.  Professor  Walz.  —  German  Literature  in  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth 
Centuries.  Nibelungenlied ;  Kudrun;  Hartmann;  Wolfram;  Walther 
von  der  Vogelweide.     Translation  into  modern  German. 

5  Gr.,  4  Se.,  3  Ju.,  2  So.,  2  Sp.     ToUl  16. 

Primarily  for  Graduaies :  — 

t^ahf.  Professor  Francke.  —  German  Religious  Sculpture  from  the  Eleventh 
to  the  End  of  the  Thirteenth  Century,  and  its  relation  to  homiletic  and 
legendary  literature,  with  interpretations  in  the  Germanic  Museum. 

4  Gr.,  1  R.     Total  5. 

XVQ^hf.  Mr.  W.  G.  Howard. — German  Literature  in  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
Humanism  and  Reformation.  Hutten,  Luther,  Hans  Sachs,  Fis chart. 
Popular  Literature  in  prose  and  verse.     The  Drama. 

2  Gr.,  3  R.     Total  5. 

J13«V.  Mr.  W.  G.  Howard.  — The  Dramatic  Works  of  Friedrich  Hebbel. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  2. 

J12a^A/.  Dr.  Goebbl.  —  Gothic.  Introduction  to  the  study  of  Germanic  Phil- 
ology.    General  Introduction ;  Phonology.  11  Gr.,  2  R.     Total  13. 
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X\.2b*hf.  Dr.   GoEBBL.  —  iDtroduction  to  the  study   of    Germanic  Philology 
(continaed).    Morphology;  Etymology.  6  Gr.,  1  R.    Total  7. 

114  ^hf.  Asst.  Professor  Bibrwibth.  —  Old  Saxon.     Introduction  to  Grermanic 
Metrics.  3  Gr.     Total  3. 

tl6  *hf.  Asst.  Professor  Walz.  —  Old  High  German.  6  Gr.,  1  R.     Total  7. 

{31.  Dr.  GoEBBL.  —  History  of  the  German  Language,  with  special  study  of 
selected  topics.  4  Gr.    Total  4. 

i4*hf.  Dr.  GoBBBL.  — Des  Minnesangs  Friihling.  7  Gr.,  1  Ju.    Total  8. 

Sbminabt  Courses. 

Primarily  for  Chraduaiet :  — 

{20a.  Professor  Franckb.  —  The  Mediaeval  German  Religious  Drama. 

1  Gr.,  1  R.    Total  2. 

{206  ^hf.  Asst.  Professor  Walz.  —  Klopstock.  6  Gr.    Total  6. 

Netherlandish. 

For  Undergraduaiet  and  Oraduaiet :  — 

la  ^hf.  Dr.  H.  db  W.  Fuller.  —  Dutch  grammar. 

4  Gr.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.    Total  7. 

Ih^hf,  Dr.  H.  DE  W.  Fuller.  —  Netherlandish  literature. 

5  Gr.,  IJu.,  1  So.  .  Total  7. 

So  ANDIN  AVIAN. 

Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

2.  Asst.  Professor  Sohofield.  —  Icelandic  (Old  Norse).  —  Selections  from  the 
Sagas  and  the  Elder  Edda.  12  Gr.     Total  12. 

Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 

French. 

Primarily  for  Undtrgraduaies :  — 

A,  Mr.  Whittem,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Baulio,  Michell,  and  Dby. — Elementary 
Course.  3  Gr.,  6  Se.,  11  So.,  65  Fr.,  15  Sp.,  29  Sc.     Total  119. 

\c.  Messrs.  Bush  and  Gill.  —  Reading,  translation,  grammar,  and  composi- 
tion. 1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  10  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  27  Sc.     Total  41. 

16.  Asst.  Professor  Babbitt,  Dr.  M.  A.  Potter,  and  Messrs.  Hawkins  and 
Spiers.  —  French  Prose,  historical  and  general.  Translation  from  French 
into  English.  1  Gr.,  7  Ju.,  24  So.,  44  Fr.,  10  Sp.,  10  Sc.     Total  96. 

la.  Associate  Professor  db  Sumichrast  and  Mr.  Brun.  —  Reading,  transla- 
tion, grammar,  and  composition.     2  Ju.,  21  So.,  18  Fr.,  5  Sp.     Total  46. 

2tf.  Asst.  Professor  Ford,  Dr.  M.  A.  Potter,  Messrs.  Lincoln,  Hawkins, 
Baulio,  Michell,  and  Whittem.  —  French  Prose  and  Poetry.  Moli^re ; 
Beaumarchais ;  Lamartine;  Victor  Hugo;  Alfred  de  Musset;  Balzac; 
Rostand.     Composition. 

4  Se.,  16  Ju.,  38  So.,  98  Fr.,  7  Sp.,  2  Sc.     Total  166. 
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2a.  Asst.  Professor  C.  H.  C.  Wright,  and  Messrs.  Brun  and  Spiers.  — French 
Prose  and  Poetry.  Corneille;  Racine;  Moli^re;  Victor  Hugo;  George 
Sand;  Alfred  de  Musset ;  Sainte-Benve ;  Rostand.     Composition. 

2  Se.,  11  Ju.,  26  So.,  69  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  4  Sc.     ToUl  104. 

4  *fcf.  Mr.  Brun.  — French  Composition  (intermediate  course). 

4  Se.,  7  Ju.,  11  So.,  7  Fr.,  4  Sc.     Total  88. 

5*hf.  Mr.  Brun.  —  French  Composition  (advanced  course). 

8  Se.,  6  Ju.,  6  So.,  1  Fr.     ToUl  16. 

For  UhdergradiuUes  and  Oraduaies :  — 

6c.  Professor  Grandgbnt  and  Asst.  Professor  Babbitt.  —  General  view  of 
French  Literature.  3  Gr.,  1  Se.,  8  Ju.,  16  So.     Total  28. 

6.   Associate  Professor  db  Sdmichrast.  —  General  view  of  French  Literature. 

3  Se.,  16  Ju.,  26  So.,  4  Fr.     Total  48. 

18.   Asst.  Professor  C.  H.  C.  Wright.  —  The  Rise  and  Growth  of  Classicism 
in  French  Literature.  4  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.     Total  7. 

8.  Associate  Professor  db  Sdmichrast.  —  French  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth 

Century.  4  Gr.,  6  Se.,  11  Ju.,  8  So.     Total  2S. 

9.  Asst.  Professor  C.  H.  C.  Wright.  —  French  Literature  in  the  Serenteenth 

Century.  1  Gr.,  6  Se.,  4  Ju.,  8  So.     Total  14. 

Italian. 

/Vtmori/y  for  Undergraduaies :  — 

1.  Asst.  Professor  Ford,   and   Messrs.   Bush  and  Michbll.  —  Elementary 

Course.  1  Se.,  18  Ju.,  16  So.,  11  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  2  Sc.    Total  48. 

F6r  UndergrcLduates  and  Oraduaies :  — 

6.  Mr.  Mich  ELL.  —  Modem  Italian  Literature.  Prose  and  Poetry  of  the 
Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries. 

3  Gr.,  8  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  10. 

2.  Asst.  Professor  Ford. — Italian  Literature  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth 

Centuries.    Torquato  Tasso,  Ariosto,  Machiavelli,  Benrenuto  Cellini. 

4  Gr.,  1  Se.,  8  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  16. 

10.  Professor  Grandgbnt.  —  The  Works  of  Dante,  particularly  the  Vita  Nuova 
and  the  Divine  Comedy.  6  Gr.,  6  Se.,  3  Ju.,  1  So.     Total  14. 

Primarily  for  Gradvaies :  — 

8.  Professor  Grandgbnt  and  Asst.  Professor  Ford.  —  Italian  Literature  of 
the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Centuries.  Selections  from  Boccaccio, 
Petrarca,  and  Dante.  Early  Italian.  Monaci*s  Crestomazia  italiana  dei 
primi  secoli.  11  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.     Total  13. 

Spanish. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates  :  — 

1.  Dr.  M.  A.  Potter,  Messrs.  Lincoln,  Gill,  Whittem,  and  Det.  —  Elemen- 
tary Course.  1  Gr.,  16  Ju.,  30  So.,  24  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  9  Sc.     ToUl  81- 

For  Undergraduaies  and  Oraduaies :  — 

Ahf.  Asst.  Professor  Ford. — A  general  view  of  Spanish  Literature. 

6  Gr.,  6  Se.,  6  Ju.,  1  So.     Total  17. 
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5.  Asst.  Professor  Ford.  —  Spanish  Prose  and  Poetry  of  the  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Centuries. 

6  Gr.,  6  Se.,  14  Jr.,  7  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  2  Sc.     Total  86. 

Romance  Philology. 

Primarily  for  Ghraduaies :  — 

8.  Professor  Sheldon.  —  Old  French.  Phonology  and  inflections.  The  oldest 
texts.  La  Chanson  de  Roland ;  Chretien  de  Troyes ;  Ancassin  et  Nico- 
lette.  20  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  21. 

7.  Professor  Sheldon.  —  Anglo-French  and  the  French  Element  in  English. 

2  Gr.,  1  R.    Total  3. 
Course  of  Special  Study. 

^20.  Professor  Sheldon.  —  Opportunities  were  afforded  to  competent  studcntc 
for  the  inyestigation  of  special  subjects  in  Romance  Philology. 

1  Gr.,  1  R.     Total  2. 

Comparatiye  Literature. 

For  Undergraduaies  and  Graduates :  — 

2.  Professor  Sheldon.  —  Mediaeval  Literature  in  the  vulgar  tongues,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  influence  of  France  and  Provence. 

4  Gr.     Total  4. 

8.  Dr.  M.  A.  Potter. — Tendencies  of  European  Literature  in  the  Renaissance. 

6  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  6. 

15.  Asat.  Professor  Babbitt. — Rousseau  and  his  Influence. 

4  Gr.,  1  Ju.     Total  6. 
Courses  of  Special  Study. 

Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

20.  Professor  Sheldon.  —  Opportunities  were  afforded  to  competent  Graduate 
Students,  under  the  guidance  of  instructors,  for  original  investigation  in 
special  topics.  1  Gr.     Total  1. 

20a.  Asst.  Professor  Ford. — The  Relations  between  Spanish  Literature  and  the 
Literature  of  other  European  Countries.         1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.     Total  3. 

Celtic. 
Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

l^hf  Asst.  Professor  F.  N.  Robinson.  —  Old  Irish.  General  introduction  to 
Celtic  Philology.  1  Gr.,  1  Law.     Total  2. 

8^/.  Asst.  Professor  F.  N.  Robinson.  — Old  and  Middle  Welsh.  The  Mabino- 
gion  and  other  selections  from  the  Red  Book  of  Hergest. 

2  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  1  Law.     Total  4. 

Slavic  Languages. 

For  Undergraduaits  and  Graduates :  — 

la.  Asst.  Professor  Wiener. — Russian.  2  So.,  1  Law.    Total  8. 

16.  Asst.  Professor  Wiener.  —  Russian.  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Pushkin,  Gogol,  Turgenev,  Tolstoy.     Composition.  1  Se.     Total  1. 

2a.  Asst.  Professor  Wiener.  — Polish.  1  Se.     Total  1. 

4  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Wiener.  —  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Russian  Liter- 
ature. 8  Se.,  5  Ju.,  47  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  68. 
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History  and  Political  Science. 

History. 
Prvna/rily  for  Undergraduates  :  — 

la.  Professor  Haskins,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Gray,  Oog,  Read,  and  MgKsn- 
DRicK.  —  Mediaeval  History  (introductory  course). 

i  Ju.,  36  So.,  246  Fr.,  40  Sp.,  6  Sc.     Total  331. 

27.   Dr.   Mbrriman. —  European   History   in  the   Sixteenth  and   Screnteenth 
Centuries :  principally  of  France,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands. 

2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  38  So.,  5  Fr.,  4  Sp.     Total  51. 

/br  Undergraduates  and  Oraduaies :  — 

8.  Professor  J.  H.  Wright.  — History  of  Greece  to  the  Roman  Conquest. 

4  Gr.,  2  Se.,  9  Ju.,  12  So.,  2  Sp.     Total  29. 

7.  Professor  Emerton.  — The  Era  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  from  the  rise 

of  Italian  Humanism  to  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (1350-1563). 

10  Gr.,  1  Se.,  8  Ju.,  3  So.,  3  Di.     Total  20. 

8.  Professor  Gross.  —  History  of  France  to  the  Reign  of  Francis  I. 

6  Gr.,  1  Se.,  5  Ju.,  15  So.,  1  Fr.     Total  28. 

9.  Professor  Gross.  —  Constitutional  History  of  England  to  the   Sixteenth 

Century.  13  Gr.,  8  Se.,  6  Ju.,  12  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  36. 

11.  Dr.  Merriman.  —  History  of  England  during  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  Periods. 

9  Gr.,  8  Se.,  22  Ju.,  18  So.     Total  57. 

12a  ^hf.  Professor  Macvane,  assisted'by  Mr.  Fryer.  —  English  History  from 
the  Revolution  of  1688  to  the  Reform  of  Parliament. 

13  Gr.,  17  Se.,  28  Ju.,  41  So.,  1  Fr.,  2  Sp.     Total  102. 

12b  *hf.  Professor  Macyane,  assisted  by  Mr.  Fryer.  —  English  History  since 
the  Reform  of  Parliament. 

9  Gr.,  11  Se.,  23  Ju.,  45  So.,  3  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  92. 

I6a^hf.  Professor  Macyane,  assisted  by  Mr.  Blair. — History  of  Continental 
Europe  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  Fall  of  Napoleon  I. 

7  Gr.,  28  Se.,  31  Ju.,  61  So.,  9  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  141. 

lBb*hf.  Professor  Macvane,  assisted  by  Mr.  Blair.  —  History  of  Continental 
Europe  since  the  Fall  of  Napoleon  I. 

8  Gr.,  20  Se.,  25  Ju.,  63  So.,  6  Fr.,  3  Sp.     ToUl  125. 

81  ^hf.  Professor  Dennis  (University  of  Wisconsin) .  —  European  History  in  the 
Napoleonic  Period.  1  Gr.,  6  Se.,  6  Ju.,  7  So.,  3  Sp.     Total  28. 

83  ^hf.  Professor  Dennis  (University  of  Wisconsin) .  —  History  of  British  India. 

2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  7. 

10.  Professor  Chankino,  assisted  by  Dr.  R.  G.  Usher.  —  American  History  to 
1783.  4  Gr.,  2  Sc.,  19  Ju.,  3G  So.,  1  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  1  Sc.     ToUl  67. 

18.  Professor  A.  B.  Hart,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Bishop  and  Lego.  —  Constitu- 
tional and  Political  History  of  the  United  States  (1783-1865). 

14  Gr.,  8  Se.,  53  Ju.,  31  So.,  1  Fr.     Total  107. 
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Primarily  far  OraducUes :  — 

^21  ^hf.  Professor  Haskins. — Introduction  to  the  Sources  of  Mediaeval  History. 

6  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  R.     Total  9. 

22  *hf.  Professor  Haskins. — The  Elements  of  Latin  Palaeography,  with  reference 
to  the  use  of  historical  sources.  7  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  8. 

26.  Professor  Embrton. — History  of  Christian  Thought,  considered  in  its  relation 
to  the  prevailing  philosophy  of  each  period,  from  the  earliest  time  to  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  6  Di.     Total  7. 

^24.  Professor  E.  C.  Moore.  — The  Church  since  the  Reformation. 

2  Gr.,  I  Se.,  13  Ju.,  18  So.,  2  Sp.,  1  Sc,  5  Di.     Total  42. 

23a  *^.  Professor  Channiko.  —  Selected  Topics  in  the  historical  development 
of  American  Institutions.     Colonial  History,  1660-1689.     6  Gr.     Total  6. 

236 'A/.  Professor  Chakning.  —  Selected  Topics  in  the  historical  development 
of  American  Institutions.    Colonial  History,  1689-1760. 

7  Gr.,  1  Ju.    Total  8. 
Courses  of  Research. 

20a.  Professor  Emerton.  —  Church  and  State.  1  Gr.    Total  1. 

206.   Professor  Gross.  — English  Institutions  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

8  Gr.    Total  3. 

20c.  Professor  Haskins.  —  Institutions  of  Continental  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  2  Gr.    Total  2. 

20e.    Professors  Chanxing  and  Hart. — American  History  and  Institutions. 

7  Gr.,  1  Sp.    ToUl  8. 

20/.    Dr.  Merriman.  —  English  Institutions  in  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  Periods. 

1  Gr.    Total  1. 

20^.  Mr.  Johnston.  —  History  of  France  and  Italy  during  the  period  of  Napoleon 
and  the  Risorgimento.  1  Se.     Total  1. 

Government. 

IVimarUy  for  Undergraduates :  — 

1.  Professor  Lowell,  assisted  hy  Messrs.  Rice,  Catlett,  Lunt,  and  Usher. — 
Constitutional  Government  (elementary  course) . 

1  Gr.,  3  Ju.,  Ill  So.,  236  Fr.,  29  Sp.,  5  Sc.     Total  384. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 

4.  Professor  Macvane,  assisted  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Jones.  —  Elements  of  Interna- 
tional Law.  4  Gr.,  14  Se.,  16  Ju.,  6  So.,  2  Sp.     Total  42. 

6.  Professor  Haskins.  —  The  Roman  Law:  its  History,  Principles,  and  Influ- 
ence on  European  Institutions.     5  Gr.,  1  Se.,  9  Ju.,  8  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  24. 

Shf.  Professor  Gross.  —  Origin  and  Development  of  Municipal  Government  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  2  Se.,  4  Ju.,  4  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  11. 

U.  Dr.  MuNRo.  —  Colonial  Governments. 

6  Gr.,  7  Se.,  30  Ju.,  31  So.,  2  Sp.     Total  76. 

lZ*hf.  Mr.  Johnston.  —  European  Diplomacy  since  1814. 

6  Gr.,  1  Se.,  10  Ju.,  3  So.    Total  19. 
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14.  Professor  A.  B.  Haut.  —  American  Diplomacy.     Treaties;  application  of 
International  Law;  Foreign  Policy.     9  Gr.,  3  Se.,  3  Ju.,  1  So.     Total  16. 

16.  Professor  Stimson,  assisted  by  Dr.  Fite.  —  Tendencies  of  American  Legisla- 

tion, with  an  historical  view  of  prototypes  in  English  legislation. 

6  Gr.,  5  Se.,  50  Ju.,  48  So.,  2  Fr.,  5  Sp.     ToUl  116. 

17.  Dr.  Monro,  assisted  by  Mr.  Neaolb.  — Modem  Municipal  Government. 

7  Gr.,  10  Se.,  36  Ju.,  20  So.,  3  Sp.     Total  76. 
Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

19.  Professor  Stimson.  —  American  Constitutional  Law:  A  study  of  constitu- 
tional principles  and  limitations  throughout  the  United  States. 

5  Gr.,  7  Se.,  4  Ju.,  1  So.     Total  17. 

21  ^hf.   Mr.   E.    M.    Parker.  —  Comparative   Administration.      European   and 
American  Systems.  1  Gr.,  1  Se.      Total  2. 

Economics. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates :  — 

1.  Professor  Taussig  and  Asst.  Professor  Andrew,  assisted  by  Messrs.  How- 

land,  C.  W.  Wright,  Martin,  Price,  Mason,  and  Daggett.  —  Princi- 
ples of  Economics. 

1  Gr.,  9  Se.,  87  Ju.,  266  So.,  63  Fr.,  22  Sp.,  22  Sc.     Total  470. 

7*hf.  Asst.  Professor  Bi'Llock.  —  Public    Finance   considered  with  special 
reference  to  the  Theory  and  Methods  of  Taxation. 

13  Se.,  54  Ju.,  55  So.,  4  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  2  Sc,  1  Bu.     Total  187. 

For  UndergradvcUes  and  Graduates :  — 

2.  Professor  Taussig.  —  Principles  of  Economics  (second  course). 

13  Gr.,  7  Se.,  5  Ju.,  8  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  84. 

3.  Professor  Carver.  —  Principles  of  Sociology.    Theories  of  Social  Progress. 

9  Gr.,  11  Se.,  23  Ju.,  13  So.,  2  Sp.,  2  Di.     Total  60. 

6  ^hf  Professor  Ripley,  assisted  by  Mr.  Daggett.  —  Economics  of  Transpor- 
tation. 10  Gr.,  32  Se.,  59  Ju.,  28  So.,  5  Sp.,  4  Sc.     Total  138. 

6*hf  Professor  Taussig  and  Asst.  Professor  Gay. — Economic  and  Financial 
History  of  the  United  States. 

14  Gr.,  15  Se.,  37  Ju.,  10  So.,  1  Sp.,  2  Sc.    Total  79. 

8a  ^hf.  Asst.  Professor  Andrew.  —  Money.     A  general  survey  of  currency 
legislation,  experience,  and  theory  in  recent  times. 

5  Gr.,  7  Se.,  22  Ju.,  10  So.,  1  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  3  Sc.     Total  60. 

86  *hf   Asst.  Professor  Andrew.  —  Banking  and  the  History  of  the  leading 
Banking  Systems. 

7  Gr.,  12  Se.,  56  Ju.,  22  So.,  1  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  3  Sc.     Total  106. 

9a  ^hf  Professor  Ripley,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Custis  and  Houghton.  —  Prob- 
lems of  Labor.  7  Gr.,  23  Se.,  42  Ju.,  17  So.,  2  Sp.,  5  Sc.     Total  96. 

10 '^/.  Asst.  Professor  Gay.  —  Mediaeval  Economic  History  of  Europe. 

6  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.     Total  8. 

11.  Asst.  Professor  Gay.  —  Modem  Economic  History  of  Europe. 

8  Gr.,  2  Se.     Total  10. 

126  ^hf  Asst.  Professor  Andrew.  —  Commercial  Crises  and  Cycles  of  Trade. 

9  Gr.,  20  Se.,  20  Ju.,  6  So.,  1  Sc.     Total  66. 
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lAa^hf.  Professor  Carver. — The  Distribution  of  Wealth. 

7  Gr.,  25  Se.,  9  Ju.,  2  So.,  2  8p.,  1  Sc.     Total  46. 

l^b^hf.  Professor  Carver.  —  Methods  of  Social  Reform.  Socialism,  Commun- 
ism, the  Single  Tax,  etc. 

10  Gr.,  6  Se.,  8  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  8p.,  1  Sc,  2  Di.     Total  29. 

16.  Asst.  Professor  Bulxock.  —  Public  Finance  (advanced  course). 

5  Gr.,  2  Se.     ToUl  7. 
18.   Mr.  W.  M.  Cole.  —  Principles  of  Accounting. 

6  Gr.,  23  Se.,  7  Ju.,  8  So.,  1  Sc,  4  Law.     Total  44. 

21.  Asst.  Professor  Wyman.  —  Principles  of  Law  governing  Industrial  Relations 
and  Commercial  Law. 

6  Gr.,  68  Se.,  46  Ju.,  19  So.,  6  Sp.,^  Sc.     Total  160. 

28  *A/.  Professor  Carver.  —  Economics  of  Agriculture,  with  special  reference 
to  American  conditions. 

4  Gr.,  10  Se.,  11  Ju.,  14  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  1  Bu.    Total  42. 

Primariiy  for  Oradu^es :  — 

15.  Asst.  Professor  Bitllock.  —  History  and  Literature  of  Economics  to  the 
year  1848.  7  Gr.     Total  7. 

i5*kf.  Professor  Taussig.  —  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo.     8  Gr.,  2  Se.    Total  5. 

Course  of  Research. 

20a.  Asst.  Professor  Gay. —  Selected  Topics  in  English  Economic  History. 

4  Gr.    Total  4. 
The  Seminary  in  Economics. 

SO.  Competent  students  were  guided  in  investigation,  undertaken  independently 
or  in  connection  with  courses  primarily  for  graduates;  and  the  results 
were  presented  for  discussion.  8  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  4. 

History  of  Religions. 

For  UndergradtuUes  and  Oraduates :  — 

2.  Professor  G.  F.  Moore.  —  History  of  Religions  in  Outline.  The  Religions 
of  China  and  Japan,  Egypt,  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  and  the  Western 
Semites  (including  Judaism  and  Mohammedanism).  The  Religions  of 
India,  Persia,  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Germans,  and  Celts ;  Christianity. 

2  Gr.,  19  Se.,  16  Ju.,  20  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  12  Di.     Total  71. 

Prxma/rily  for  Oraduates :  — 

4  ^hf.  Professor  G.  F.  Moore. — Judaism,  from  198  B.C.  to  modem  times. 

1  Gr.,  1  Sp.     Total  2. 

Philosophy. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates :  — 

la.  Professors  Jambs,  Roycb,  and  Munstbrbero.  —  General  Introduction  to 
Philosophy.     Logic.     Psychology. 

8  Gr.,  2  Se.,  62  Ju.,  100  So.,  30  Fr.,  18  Sp.,  16  Sc.    Total  226. 

16.  Professor  Palmer  and  Asst.  Professor  Perry.  —  Outlines  of  the  History  of 
Philosophy,  Ancient  and  Modem. 

2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  42  Ju.,  88  So.,  6  Fr.,  10  Sp.    Total  94. 
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For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 

2  ^hf.  AsBt.  Professor  Holt.  —  Adyanccd  Psychology. 

1  Gr.,  8  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.      ToUl  11. 

13.   Dr.  Terkes.  —  Comparative  Psychology. 

4  Gr.,  3  Se.,  6  Ju.,  1  So.     Total  13. 

14  *hf.  Asst.  Professor  Holt.  —  Eiperimental  Psychology  (elementary  labora- 
tory course).  1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  5  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  11. 

8a  ^hf.  Professor  Ostwald  (University  of  Leipzig) .  —  Philosophy  of  Natural 
Science.  7  Gr.,  12  Se.,  13  Ju.,  7  So.,  1  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  3  Di.     Total  46. 

4.  Professor  Palmer.  —  Ethics.  The  Theory  of  Morals,  considered  construc- 
tively. 3  Gr.,  7  Se.,  7  Ju.,  8  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc,  4  Di.     ToUl  31. 

9.  Professors  James  and  RorcE.  —  Metaphysics.  The  Fundamental  Problems 
of  Theoretical  Philosophy.  The  Nature  of  Reality ;  Monism  and  Plural- 
ism; Freedom,  Teleology,  and  Theism. 

11  Gr.,  7  Se.,  4  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.,  10  Di.     Total  34. 

15.  Professor  RoTCE.  —  Theory  of  Knowledge.  The  Processes  of  Conception, 
Judgment,  and  Reasoning.  The  Relations  of  Thought  and  Reality.  The 
Elements  of  Symbolic  Logic.  4  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  R.     Total  8. 

18.  Dr.  J.  H.  Woods.  — Philosophical  Systems  of  India,  with  special  reference 
to  Vedanta,  Sankhya,  and  Yoga.  1  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  3  Di.     Total  5. 

12.  Asst.  Professor  Perry.  —  Greek  Philosophy,  with  especial  reference  to 
Plato.  2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  Fr.,  2  Di.     Total  9. 

Ua  ^hf.  Dr.  J.  H.  Woods.  —  Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  Leibnitz. 

3  Gr.,  2  Se.,  2  So.     Total  7. 

116'^.  Dr.  HocKiNO.  —  History  of  English  Philosophy  from  Locke  to  Hume. 

2  Gr.,  4  Se.,  1  Sp.     Total  7. 

8.  Professor  Royce.  —  The  Kantian  Philosophy. 

2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  Sp.,  2  Di.     ToUl  7. 

10.  Asst.  Professor  Perry.  —  Philosophy  of  History. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  3  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Di.     Total  8. 

16 ^hf.  Professor  Fenn.  —Theism.  2  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  So.,  6  Di.     Total  12. 

17.  Professor  E.  C.  Moore.  —  History  of  Christian  Thought  since  Kant. 

2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Sp.,  7  Di.     Total  12. 

7hf.  Dr.  J.  H.  Woods.  —  Science  of  Religion. 

2  Se.,  1  So.,  1  Di.     Total  4. 

Courses  of  Special  Study. 

Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

^20a.  Professor  MfJNSTERBERG,  Asst.  Professor  Holt,  and  Dr.  Terkes. — 
Psychological  Laboratory.     Experimental  investigations. 

6  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  R.     Total  8. 

20b,  Professor  Munsterbero.  —  Psychologfical  Seminary.  The  Psychology  of 
Truth,  Beauty,  and  Morality.  11  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  1  Sp.,  4  Di.     Total  17. 
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^20c.  Professor  Rotce.  —  Logical  Seminary.  The  Logical  Analysis  of  Funda- 
mental Concepts  and  their  General  Relations  to  Philosophical  Problems. 

4  Gr.,  2  R.     Total  6. 

X20d,  Professor  Palmkr.  —  Ethical  Seminary.    The  Ethics  of  German  Idealism. 

4  Gr.,  9  Di.,  1  R.     Total  14. 

Social  Ethics. 
Fdr  Undergraduaies  and  Graduates :  — 

1'^/.  Professor  Pbabodt  and  Dr.  Rooers.  —  Ethics  of  the  Social  Questions. 
The  problems  of  Poor-Relief,  the  Family,  Temperance,  and  varions  phases 
of  the  Labor  Question,  in  the  light  of  ethical  theory. 

5  Gr.,  24  Se.,  59  Ju.,  50  So.,  2  Fr.,  9  Sp.,  5  Sc,  11  Di.     Total  165. 

8  *hf.  Dr.  Brackett.  —  Social  Ethics.  Practical  Problems  of  Charity,  Public 
Aid  and  Correction.        2  Gr.,  S  Se.,  2  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Sc,  2  Di.    Total  12. 

S^hf.  Dr.  Rogers. — Criminology  and  Penology. 

2  Gr.,  20  Se.,  17  Ju.,  8  So.,  1  Sp.,  8  Sc,  2  Di.     Total  53. 

Primarily  far  Graduates:  — 

Courses  of  Research. 

t^a^hf.  Professor  Psabodt.  —  Seminary  of  Social  Ethics.  Religion  and  the 
Social  Question.  1  Gr.,  3  Sp.,  13  Di.    Total  17. 

206  *hf.  Professor  Peabodt  directed  special  research  in  the  Ethics  of  the  Social 
Questions.  1  Di.     Total  1. 

20c.  Dr.  Brackett.  —  School  for  Social  Workers.  The  study  of  problems  of 
charity,  public  aid,  corrections,  etc.,  including  practical  work  under  direc- 
tion. 1  Se.,  2  Sp.     Total  3. 

Education. 

For  Undergraduaies  and  Graduates :  — 

1.  Asst.  Professor  A.  O.  Norton.  —  History  of  Educational  Practices  and 
Theories.  1  Gr.,  3  Se.,  4  Ju.,  6  So.,  1  Sp.,  9  Sc.    Total  24. 

2a  ^hf.  Professor  Hanus.  —  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Education.  Discus- 
sion of  Educational  Principles. 

6  Gr.,  16  Se.,  12  Ju.,  6  So.,  2  Sp.,  5  Sc.     Total  46. 

2b*hf.  Professor  Hanus.  —  Development  of  Schools  and  School  Systems  in  the 
United  States,  more  particularly  in  Massachusetts.  Contemporary  Ten- 
dencies and  Problems.  3  Gr.,  5  Se.,  8  Ju.,  1  So.,  3  Sc.    Total  15. 

5^hf.  Asst.  Professor  A.  O.  Norton.  —  Education  of  the  Indiyidual.  Critical 
and  historical  study  of  modem  views.  2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  5  Sc.     Total  9. 

Primariiy  for  Graduates :  — 

|8.  Professor  Hanus  and  Asst.  Professor  A.  O.  Norton.  —  Organization  and 
Management  of  Public  Schools  and  Academies.  Supervision,  Courses  of 
Study,  and  Teaching.  6  Gr.,  3  Se.,  3  Ju.,  3  Sc,  10  R.     Total  25. 

4'^/.  Professor  Hanus.  —  School  Systems  of  England,  France,  and  Germany. 

4  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  1  Sc.     Total  6. 
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Semivabt  Course. 

X20a.  Professor  Han CTS.  —  Seminary.     Contemporary  Problems  in  Education. 

5  Gr.     Total  5. 
The  Fine  Arts. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 

1.  Professor  Charles  H.  Moore,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Mower  and  Pope. — 

Principles  of  Delineation,  Color,  and  Chiaroscuro,  with  some  consideration 
of  historic  forms  of  Art,  and  the  conditions  which  have  influenced  them. 
2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  3  Ju.,  16  So.,  14  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  21  Sc.     Total  62. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 

2.  Professor  Charles  H.  Moore.  —  Principles  of  Design  in  Architecture, 

Sculpture,  and  Painting,  as  exemplified  in  the  Arts  of  past  ages. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  4  So.,  6  Sc.     Total  14. 

3.  Dr.  Chase,  assisted  by  Mr.  Thomas. —  History  of  Ancient  Art.     Architec- 

ture, Sculpture,  and  Painting  in  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Greece,  with  some 
account  of  the  lesser  arts. 

1  Gr.,  6  Se.,  29  Ju.,  48  So.,  4  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  5  Sc.     Total  96. 

4.  Professor  Charles  H.  Moore,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Pope  and  Thomas.  — 

The  Fine  Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance. 

1  Gr.,  16  Se.,  28  Ju.,  16  So.,  1  Fr.,  2  Sc.     Total  64. 

5.  Mr.  Pope.  —  Landscape  Painting:   its  history  and   principles,  with  special 

reference  to  the  works  of  Turner.      1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  3  So.     Total  7. 

Courses  of  Speclal  Study. 

Jh'imarily  for  Graduates :  — 

^206.  Professor  Charles  H.  Moore.  —  History  and  Principles  of  Engraving. 

2Gr.,  IJu.     Totals. 

X20d.  Dr.  Chase.  —  Classical  Archaeology  (advanced  course).     The  history  of 
Greek  vase  painting.  2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  R.     Total  5. 

Architecture. 

The  courses  in  Architecture  are  intended  primarily  for  students  in  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School^  a/nd  only  Courses  lay  lb,  Ic,  la,  20b  (and  2a  when 
it  is  taken  in  connection  tvith  la)  may  be  counted  towards  the  degree  of  A.B, 

For  Undergraduates  and  Oraduaies :  — 

la.  Professor  H.  L.  Warren,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Swan  and  Hoyle.  —  Techni- 
cal and  Historical  Development  of  the  Ancient  Styles,  with  especial 
reference  to  Classic  Architecture. 

1  Gr.,  3  Se.,  4  Ju.,  10  So.,  3  Fr.,  22  Sc.     Total  43. 

Ic.  Professor  H.  L.  Warren,  assisted  by  Mr.  Hotle.  —  Technical  and 
Historical  Development  of  Renaissance  and  Modem  Architecture. 

6  Gr.,  8  Se.,  8  Ju.,  3  So.,  1  Fr.,  23  Sc.     Total  49. 

2a.  Mr.  Swan,  assisted  by  Mr.  Hoyle.  —  Elementary  Architectural  Drawing. 
Elements  of  Architectural  Form.     The  Orders. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  3  So.,  1  Fr.,  21  Sc.    Total  80. 
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26.  Asst.  Professor  Mowll.  —  Descriptive  Geometry.  Shades,  Shadows,  Per- 
spective, and  Stereotomy.  7  Sc.     Total  7. 

8a.  Asst.  Professor  Mowll  and  Mr.  Swan.  —  Freehand  Drawing. 

2  Gr.,  1  So.,  9  Sc.     Total  12. 

Sb.  Mr.  H.  B.  Warreit  and  Mr.  J.  Lindon  Smith,  assisted  by  Mr.  Swan. — 
Freehand  Drawing  (second  coarse).  Mr.  Murphy.  —  Drawing  from 
the  Life.  8  Gr.,  8  8e.,  1  Ju.,  8  Sc.    Total  16. 

Se.  Mr.  H.  B.  Warren  and  Mr.  J.  Lindon  Smith,  assisted  by  Mr.  Swan.  — 

Freehand  Drawing  (third  coarse) .     Mr.  Murpht.  —  Drawing  from  the 

Life.  13  Sc.    Total  18. 

4a.  Asst.  Professor  Mowll  and  Mr.  Swan;  with  lectures  on  the  Principles 
of  Design  in  Architectare,  and  occasional  criticism,  by  Professor  H.  L. 
Warren.  —  Elementary  Architectaral  Design, 

2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  2  Jn.,  16  Sc.     Total  21. 

45.  Professor  H.  L.  Warren  and  Asst.  Professor  Mowll. — Architectaral  De- 
sign (second  course).  2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ja.,  7  Sc.    Total  11. 

ic.  Professor  H.  L.  Warren  and  Asst.  Professor  Mowll,  with  the  coopera- 
tion, successively,  of  Messrs.  R.  S.  Peabodt,  Wheelwright,  Sturois, 
and  Day.  —  Architectural  Design  (third  course).  9  Sc.     Total  9. 

6  ^hf.  Mr.  Swan.  —  Building  Construction :  Carpentry. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  12  Sc.     Total  14. 

ehf.  Mr.  Garbutt.  — Modelling.  11  Sc.     Total  11. 

7a*hf.  Dr.  Ross.  —  Theory  of  Pure  Design,  Balance,  Rhythm,  and  Harmony. 

1  Gr.,  6  Se.,  8  Ju.,  4  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  6  Sc.     Total  22. 

4d.  Professor  H.  L.  Warren  and,  successively,  Messrs.  R.  S.  Peabody, 
Wheelwright,  Sturgis,  and  Day.  —  Architectural  Design  (advanced 
course).  1  Gr.     Total  1. 

Courses  of  Special  Study. 

20a.  Professor  H.  L.  Warren.  —  Competent  students  who  satisfied  the  instructor 
of  their  fitness  to  pursue  advanced  work  were  directed  in  the  study  of 
special  periods  in  the  history  of  architecture.  1  Gr.,  1  Sc.     Total  2. 

iOb*hf.  Dr.  Ross.  — Advanced  Practice  in  Pure  Design  or  in  Representation. 

4  Se.,  2  Ju.,  2  Sp.     Total  8. 

Landscape  Architecture. 

Far  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 

1.  Professor  Olmsted  and  Asst.  Professor  Pray,  with  five  lectures  by  Pro- 

fessors Goodalb  and  Shaler.  —  Principles  of  Landscape  Architecture. 

6  Se.,  17  Ju.,  19  So.,  3  Fr.,  16  Sc,  2  Bu.     Total  62. 

2.  Professor  Olmsted  and  Mr.  Shurtlbff.  —  Practice  in  Design  (first  course) . 

2  Gr.,  1  Sc.     Total  8. 

8.  Professor  Olmsted  and  Asst.  Professor  Pray.  —  Practice  in  Design  (second 
course).  2  Sc.     Total  2. 

4.  Mr.  Shurtlsff.  —  Details  of  Construction.  2  Gr.,  4  Sc.    Total  6. 
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Music. 

For  Undtrgraduaits  and  Oraduates  :  — 

1.  Asst.  Professor  Spalding  and  Mr.  Heilman.  —  Harmony. 

2  Se.,  10  Ju.,  9  So.,  17  Fr.,  4  Sp.     Total  42. 

la.  Mr.  Heilman.  —  Harmony  (advanced  course) .   2  6r.,  1  Ju.,  1  Fr.    Total  4. 

2.  Asst.  Professor  Convbrsb.  r~  Counterpoint. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  7  So.,  1  Sp.,  3  Fr.    Total  14. 

2a  hf,  Asst.  Professor  Spalding.  —  Vocal  Counterpoint,  with  analysis  of  choral 
works  of  the  g^eat  composers.  2  Gr.,  4  Ju.,  2  Fr.,  1  Sp.    Total  9. 

2b  hf,  Asst.   Professor  Converse. —  Mediaeyal   or  Modal   Harmony   and  its 
application.  4  Gr.,  2  Se.,  2  Ju.     Total  8. 

3.  Asst.  Professor  Spalding.  —  History  of  Music  from  the  time  of  Palestrina  to 

the  present  day.  4  Se.,  15  Ju.,  18  So.,  5  Fr.,  2  Sp.     Total  44. 

4.  Asst.  Professor  Spalding  and  Mr.  Heilman. — Musical  Form,  with  analysis 

of  the  works  of  the  great  composers. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  7  Ju.,  8  So.,  4  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  23. 

Primarily  for  Oraditaies:  — 

^5.  Asst.  Professor  Conyersb. — Canon  and  Fugue. 

1  Se.,  6  Ju.,  3  Sp.,  1  R.     Total  11. 

^6.  Asst.  Professor  Converse.  —  Free  Composition. 

3  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.     Total  6. 

^7.  Asst.  Professor  Spalding.  —Instrumentation. 

3  Gr.,  3  Se.,  3  Ju.,  1  Sp.,  1  R.     Total  11. 

Mathematics. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates  :  — 

F.  Professor    B6cher,   Asst.    Professor    Bouton,    Dr.   Coolidge,    and    Mr. 
Whittbmore.  —  Trigonometry  and  Plane  Analytic  Geometry. 

1  Gr.,  3  Ju.,  14  So.,  63  Fr.,  12  Sp.     Total  93. 

C.  Dr.  Coolidge.  —  Plane  and  Solid  Analytic  Geometry  (extended  course). 

1  Gr.,  2  Ju.,  3  So.,  16  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  24. 

D  *hf  Mr.  Whittemore.  —  Algebra. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  6  Ju.,  13  So.,  28  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  7  Sc.     Total  59. 

E  ^hf  Professor  Bybrlt,  Asst.  Professor  Bouton,  Dr.  Coolidge,  and   Mr. 
Whittemore.  —  Solid  Geometry. 

6  Se.,  8  Ju.,  22  So.,  24  Fr.,  11  Sp.,  24  Sc.     Total  96. 

1  *hf  Asst.  Professor  Bouton.  —  Solid  Analytic  Geometry. 

1  Gr.,  3  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sc.     Total  6. 

2.  Professor  Osgood.  —  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  (first  course). 

2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  9  Ju.,  28  So.,  4  Sc.     Total  44. 

4.  Professor  Osgood.  —  The  Elements  of  Mechanics. 

4  Gr.,  2  Se.,  8  Ju.,  3  So.,  6  Sc.     Total  22. 
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For  Undergraduaies  and  Oraduates :  — 

3.  Professor  BrBRLT .  —  Introduction  to  Modern  Geometry  and  Modern  Algebra. 

3  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Jn.,  6  So.     Total  11. 

Zh^hf.  Professor  J.  M.  Peirce.  —  Introduction  to  Higher  Plane  Cunres. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  6  Ju.     Total  7. 

5.  Professor  Bterlt.  —  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  (second  course). 

6  Gr.,  2  Se.,  6  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Sc.     Total  17. 

12  ^hf.  Professor  Osgood. — Infinite  Series  and  Products. 

3  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.    Total  5. 

Ha^hf.  Professor  B6cher.  —  Algebra.  The  Properties  of  Polynomials;  In- 
Tariants.  6  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  1  Sc.     Total  8. 

18  •*/.  Asst.  Professor  Bouton.  —  The  Elementary  Theory  of  Differential 
Equations.  2  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  3. 

6.  Professor  J.  M.  Peirce  and  Professor  E.  B.  Wilson  (Yale  University). — 

The  Calculus  of  Quaternions  (first  course).     Elementary  principles  and 
applications.  8  Gr.,  2  Se.,  3  Ju.     Total  13. 

XJa^hf.  Professor  J.  M.  Peirce  and  Dr.  Coolidge.  —  Triangular  Coordinates  of 
Points  and  Lines  in  a  Plane.  The  General  Theory  of  Algebraic  Plane 
Cunres.   Plane  Curves  of  the  Third  Degree  in  Point  and  Line  Coordinates. 

ISe.,  2Ju.    Total  3. 

32a*/i/.  Mr.  Whittemorb.  —  Celestial  Mechanics.  2  Gr.    Total  2. 

J\imar%iyfor  OradtuUes :  — 

^13.  Professor  BdcHBR.  —  The  Theory  of  Functions  (introductory  course). 

6  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  R.,  1  Sp.,  1  Di.     ToUl  12. 

J29.  Dr.  CooLiDOE. — Non-Euclidean  (Jeometry.  1  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  2. 

^27'^/.  Asst.  Professor  Huntington.  —  The  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Mathe- 
matics. 1  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  R.     Total  4. 

^10.  Professors  Bterly  and  B.  O.  Peirce.  —  Trigonometric  Series.  Introduc- 
tion to  Spherical  Harmonics.     The  Potential  Function. 

6  Gr.,  2  Ju.     Total  7. 

^33.  Professor  B.  O.  Peirce.  —  Methods  in  Mathematical  Physics.  Elasticity; 
Capillarity ;  the  Theory  of  the  Tides ;  the  application  of  the  Lagrangian 
Equations  to  problems  in  Electromagnetism.    3  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  R.     Total  5. 

Xn*hf.  Professor  Osgood.  —  The  Theory  of  Functions  (advanced  course): 
Riemann*s  Theory  of  Functions.  3  Gr.,  1  R.    Total  4. 

^81  ^hf.  Professor  B6cher.  —  Definite  Integrals  and  Integral  Equations. 

4  Gr.,  2  R.     Total  6. 

^25.  Asst.  Professor  Bouton.  —  Geometrical  Transformations,  with  special 
reference  to  the  work  of  Sophus  Lie.  1  Gr.,  1  R.     Total  2. 

Courses  of  Reading  and  Research. 

20e.  Professor  W.  F.  Osgood.  —  Special  Topics  in  the  Theory  of  Logarithmic 

Potential.  1  Gr.    Total  1. 

^20/.  Professor  BAcHER.  —  Fluctuating  Functions.  2  Gr.     Total  2. 

X^g.  Asst.  Professor  Bouton.  —  Topics  in  the  Theory  of  Continuous  Groups. 

1  R.     Total  1. 
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Astronomy. 
Ptimarxly  for  Undergraduates :  — 

1  ^hf.  ProfesBor  Willson  and  Mr.  Brenke.  —  Descriptive  Astronomy. 

28  Se.,  30  Ju.,  60  So.,  11  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  Si  8c.     Total  166. 

2*hf.  Professor  Willson  and  Mr.  Brenke.  —  Practical  Astronomy.     Applica- 
tion of  Astronomy  to  Navigation  and  Exploration. 

1  Se.,  8  Ju.,  10  So.,  9  Sc.     Total  28. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 

8.  Professor  Willson.  —  Practical  Astronomy.      Portable  and  fixed  inBiru- 
ments.  1  Se.,  1  Ju.     Total  2. 

Physics. 
^rimarUy  for  Undergraduates :  — 

B.  Professor  Hall,  Dr.  G.  W.  Pierce,  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Adams.  —  Experimental 
Physics  (elementary  course). 

1  Gr.,  3  Ju.,  21  So.,  18  Fr.,  9  Sp.,  27  Sc.     Total  79. 

O.  Professor   Sabine    and    Dr.    H.    W.    Morse.  —  Experimental    Physics. 
Mechanics,  Sound,  Light,  Magnetism,  and  Electricity. 

2  Gr.,  8  Se.,  12  Ju.,  38  So.,  37  Fr.,  9  Sp.,  83  Sc,  1  Bu.     Total  180. 

1.  Professor  Hall  and  Mr.  Serviss.  —  General  Descriptive  Physics. 

2  Se.,  3  Ju.,  8  So.,  7  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  10  Sc.     Total  31. 

2  ^hf.  Professor  Sabine.  —  The  Theory  of  Light  in  its  application  to  familiar 

optical  phenomena  and  to  optical  instruments.  2  So.,  1  Sc.    Total  3. 

11  ^kf.  Dr.  H.  W.  Morse.  —  The  Theory  of  Primary  and  Secondary  Batteries. 

1  Se.,  4  Ju.,  3  So.,  6  Sc.     Total  13. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 

8.  Professor  B.  O.  Pbirce  and  Mr.  H.  N.  Davis.  —  Electrostatics,  Electro- 
kinematics  and  parts  of  Electromagnetism. 

2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  6  Ju.,  1  So.,  16  Sc.     ToUl  26. 

12  ^hf.  Dr.  Ltman.  —  Radioactivity  and   Electric   Conduction  in  Gases   with 

special  reference  to  the  Theory  of  Ions. 

3  Gr.,  1  Se.,  4  Ju.,  3  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  18. 

17  *hf.  Dr.  G.  W.  Pierce.  —  Electric  Waves  and  their  Application  to  Wireless 
Telegraphy.  5  Se.,  6  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.,  9  Sc.     Total  21. 

4.  Professor  Trowbridge,  Dr.  G.  W.  Pierce,  and  Dr.  Ltman.  —  Magnetism, 
Electromagnetism,  and  Electrodynamics. 

1  Gr.,  8  Se.,  1  Ju.,  14  Sc.     Total  19. 

6.  Professor  Sabine.  —  Light.  2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Ju.     Total  6. 

6a  ^hf.  Professor  Hall.  —  Elements  of  Thermodynamics. 

4  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  Sc.     Totel  8. 

Bb  *hf.  Professor  Hall.  —  Modern  Developments  and  Applications  of  Thermo- 
dynamics. 3  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.     Total  5. 

14«V-  ^r-  H-  W-  MoR«E.  — The  Theory  of  Photography. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Fr.,  3  Sc.     Total  11. 
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Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

J 10.     I*rofe88or  B.  O.  Peircb.  —  The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity  and 
Magnetism  (second  coarse).  4  Gr..,  1  Se.     Total  5. 

CouBSss  OF  Research. 

80a.  Professor  Trowbridob.  —  Light  and  Electricity.  2  Instr.  Total  2. 

20&.  Professor  B.  O.  Peucb.  —  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  1  Gr.  Total  1. 

SOf.  Professor  Hall.  —  Heat  and  Electricity.  1  Gr.  Total  1. 

80<2.  Professor  Sabine.  —  Light  and  Heat.  2  Gr.  Total  2. 

20e.  Dr.  G.  W.  Pierce.  —  Radiation  and  Electromagnetic  Waves. 

1  Gr.     Total  1. 

20/.  Dr.  H.  W.  Morse.  —  Molecalar  Physics.  1  Gr.     Total  1. 

Chemiatry. 

Priinarily  for  Undergraduates :  — 

1.  Professor  C.  L.  Jackson,  Dr.  L.  Clarke,  Mr.  Bellamy,  and  seven  assis- 
tants.—  Descriptive  Inorganic  Chemistry. 
1  Gr.,  10  Se.,  25  Ju.,  68  So.,  85  Fr.,  11  Sp.,  110  Sc,  1  Bu.     Total  311. 

2  ^hf.  Asst.  Professor  Torret.  —  Organic  Chemistry  (elementary  coarse). 

2  Gr.,  8  Se.,  22  Ju.,  38  So.,  6  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  16  Sc.     Total  95. 

8.  Professor  Sanger,  Mr.  Chapin,  and  four  assistants.  —  Qualitative  Analysis. 

6  Se.,  27  Ju.,  32  So.,  3  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  29  Sc.     Total  99. 

#V>r  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 

17*.  Professor  Ostwald  (University  of  Leipzig).  —  Fundamental  Conceptions 
of  Chemistry.  16  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Sc.     Total  17. 

18'.     Professor  Ostwald  (University  of  Leipzig) .  —  Catalysis. 

7  Gr.,  i  Se.,  1  Sc.     Total  9. 

4.  Asst.  Professor  Baxter  and  Mr.  Hines.  —  Quantitative  Analysis,  gravi- 
metric and  volumetric . 

2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  6  Ju.,  9  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  7  Sc.     Total  28. 

8  *hf.  Professor  Richards  and  Dr.  Lamb.  —  The  Historical  Development  of 

Chemical  Theory.    Elementary  Physical  Chemistry. 

6  Gr.,  6  Se.,  17  Ju.,  27  So.,  4  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  12  Sc,  1  Me.     Total  73. 

11.  Professor  Sakosr  and  Professor  Walker  (Mass.  Institute  of  Tecluiology). 
—  Industrial  Chemistry.     7  Gr.,  6  Se.,  3  Ju.,  2  So.,  9  Sc,  1  Bu.     Total  28. 

9  ^kf.  Asst.  Professor   Baxter  and  Mr.   Griffin.  —  Advanced  Quantitative 

Analysis.  8  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  5  Sc.    Total  14. 

10  *hf,  Asst.  Professor  Baxter  and  Mr.  Griffin.  —  Gas  Analysis. 

6  Gr.,  2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  7  Sc.     Total  17. 

5*  Asst.  Professor  Torret  and  Mr.  Kipper.  —  The  Carbon  Compounds. 

7  Gr.,  7  Se.,  8  Ju.,  G  So.,  10  Sc,  1  Bu.     Total  39. 

5a  hf,  Asst.  l*rofessor  Torrey  and  Mr.  Kippek.  —  The  Carbon  Compounds. 
Laboratory  work.  6  Gr.,  6  Se.,  4  Ju.,  5  So.,  9  Sc,  1  Bu.     Total  31 . 
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15*^.  Dr.  Hknderson.  —  General  Biological  Chemistry. 

3  Gr.,  5  Se.,  3  Ju.,  3  So.,  6  Sc,  1  Bu.     ToUl  20. 

Primarily  for  Oraduates :  — 

«6.  Professor  Kichards  and  Mr.  Frbvkrt.  —  Physical  Chemistry. 

9  Gr.,  7  Se.,  3  Ju.,  1  So.,  8  Sc.     Total  28. 

12  ^hf.  Asst.  Professor  Baxtrr.  —  Photochemistry,  including  the  use  of  Optical 
Instruments  in  Chemistry.  3  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  Sc.     Total  8. 

7*hf.  Dr.  Lamb.  —  Electrochemistry.  8  Gr.,  4  Se.,  1  Ju.,  5  Sc.     Total  18. 

lS*hf.  Dr.  Lamb.  —  Experimental  Electrochemistry.  3  Gr.,  2  Sc.     Total  5. 

14a.  Dr.  Forbes.  —  Chemical  Kinetics. 

8  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  So.,  7  Sc.     Total  21. 

16  ^hf.  Asst.  Professor  Torre y.  —  The  General  Reactions  of  Organic  Chem- 
istry. 3  Gr.,  2  Se.,  6  Sc.     Total  10. 

Courses  of  Research. 

20a.  Professor  Richards.  —  Inorg^anic  Chemistry,  including  Determination  of 
Atomic  Weights.  2  Gr.     Total  2. 

206.  Professor  C.  L.  Jackson.  —  Organic  Chemistry.  2  Gr.     Total  2. 

20c.  Asst.  l^rofessor  Torre y.  —  Organic  Chemistry. 

3  Gr.,  2  Se.,  3  Sc.     ToUl  8. 

80(2.  Professor  Richards. —  Physical  Chemistry,  including  Electrochemistry. 

6  Gr.     ToUl  6. 

20«.  Professor  Sanger.  —  Applied  Chemistry.  1  Sc.     Total  1. 

20/.  Asst.  Professor  Baxter.  —  Inorganic  Chemistry,  including  Determination 
of  Atomic  Weights.  5  Gr.,  I  Se.     Total  6. 

Bngineering. 

The  courses  in  Engineering  are  intended  primarily  for  students  in  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School^  but  many  of  them  m^y  be  counted  towards  the  degree 
of  A.B.     The  Catalogue  shows  what  courses  may  be  so  counted, 

la  ^hf  Asst.  Professors  Love  and  Huntington,  and  Messrs.  Frizell  and  H.  N. 
Davis.  —Algebra.        3  Se.,  6  Ju.,  7  So.,  2  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  92  Sc.     Total  HI. 

tb^'^*hf.  Asst.  Professors  Love  and  Huntington,  and  Mr.  Frizell.  —  Trigo- 
nometry. 3  Se.,  10  Ju.,  17  So.,  19  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  101  Sc.     Total  168. 

\d  *hf.  Asst.  Professors  Love  and  Huntington,  and  Mr.  Frizell.  —  Analytic 
Geometry.  3  Se.,  3  Ju.,  13  So.,  4  Fr.,  104  Sc.     Total  127. 

l^.  Asst.  Professors  Love  and  Huntington,  and  Messrs.  Frizell  and  Hogg. — 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.    3  Se.,  6  Ju.,  7  So.,  66  Sc.     Total  82. 

.3a.  Messrs,  A.  E.  Norton,  A.  A.  Parker,  Alden,  and  A.  B.  Green.  —  Me- 
chanical Drawing.  6  Se.,  10  Ju.,  18  So.,  16  Fr.,  98  Sc.     Total  148. 

Sb*hf.  Mr.  A.  E.  Norton.  —  Descriptive  Geometry. 

1  Se.,  6  Ju.,  7  So.,  1  Fr.,  46  Sc.     Total  59. 
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Sd  ^hf.  Mr.  A.  E.  Norton  and  Mr.  Barclay.  —  Mechanism.     Study  of  Gearing 

and  Mechanical  Movements. 

2  Se.,  4  Ju.,  6  So.,  1  Sp.,  50  Sc.     Total  68. 

4a."A8st.  Professor  Hughes  and  assistants.  —  Plane  and  Topographical  Sarrej- 
ing.     (See  page  96.)  18  Ju.,  88  So.,  3  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  40  Sc.     Total  108. 

4c,  Asst.    Professor    Hughes    and    assistants.  —  Geodetic   SurTejing.      (See 
page  96.)  10  Ju.,  28  So.,  8  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  32  Sc.     Total  76. 

Ad.  Asst.   Professor   Hughes    and  assistants.  —  Railroad   Engineering.     (See 
page  96.)  2  Se.,  11  Ju.,  28  So.,  8  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  35  Sc.     Total  82. 

10a.  Messrs.  Whiting  and  Markham.  —  Chipping,  Filing,  and  Fitting.     (See 
page  97.)  1  Se.,  1  So.,  1  Fr.,  80  Sc.    Total  Z^. 

106.  Messrs.  Whiting  and  Markham.  —  Blacksmithing.     (See  page  97.) 

1  Se.,  1  So.,  1  Fr.,  30  Sc.     Total  88. 

lOc.  Messrs.  Whiting  and  Markham.  —  Pattern-making  and  Foundry  Practice. 
(See  page  97.)  1  Se.,  1  So.,  1  Fr.,  27  Sc.     Total  80. 

lOtf.^Messrs.  Whiting  and  Markham.  —  Machine  Shop  Practice.     (See  page 
97.)  1  Se.,  1  So.,  1  Fr.,  28  Sc.     Total  31. 

F&r  Undergraduates  and  Oraduate$  :  — 

4«  *hf.  Professor  Olmsted,  Asst.  Professors  Hughes  and  Prat. — Road  Making 
and  Maintenance.  1  Gr.,  13  Sc.     Total  14. 

Kf^hf,   Asst.   Professor   Hughes.  —  Railroad    Engineering   (second   course). 
Problems  in  railroad  construction  and  maintenance. 

2  Gr.,  8  Se.,  8  Sc.    Total  18. 

hh^Kf.  Asst.  Professor  Johnson  and  Mr.  £.  C.  Brown. —  Elementary  Statics. 
Graphic  and  Algebraic  Methods. 

8  Gr.,  5  Se.,  12  Ju.,  5  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  77  Sc.     Total  104. 

he*hf.  Asst.  Professors  Johnson  and  Huntington.  —  Elementary  Kinematics 
and  Kinetics.  3  Se.,  8  Ju.,  3  So.,  54  Sc.     Total  68. 

5rf*A/.  Mr.  A.  E.  Norton.  —  Resistance  of  Materials  (introductory  course  for 
students  of  Architecture).     Elementary  Structural  Design. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  3  Sc.     Total  6. 

5a.  Professor  Hollis,  Asst.  Professor  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Durfee.  —  Applied 
Meclianics,  including  Resistance  of  Materials. 

3  Gr.,  6  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.,  56  Sc.     Total  68. 

5/.  Asst.  Professors  Johnson   and    Hughes.  —  Applied   Mechanics    (second 
coun^).     Problems  inrolved  in  the  design  of  Bridges  and  Buildings. 

1  Gr.,  6  Sc.     Total  7. 

6^*.  Professor  Hollis.  —  Applied    Mechanics    (second   course) .       Problems 
involved  in  the  design  of  Machinery  and  Boilers.  10  Sc.     Total  10. 

6a 'V.  Asst.  Professor  Hughes  and  Mr.  Durant.  —  Hydraulics  and  Hydraulic 
Motors.  2  Gr.,  0  Se.,  55  Sc.     Total  63. 

6c  *A/.  Asst.  Professor  Hughes. — Water  Supply  and  Sanitary  Engrineering. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  9  Sc.     Total  11. 
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6d  ^hf.  Asst.  Professor  Huohes.  —  Canals,  Rivers,  and  Harbors.     Irrigation. 

1  Gr.,  1  Be.,  8  Sc.     Total  10. 

7a.  Asst.  Professor  Johnson.  —  Bridges  and  Buildings.     Design  of  Framed 
Structures.  1  Gr.,  6  Sc.     Total  7. 

Sa^hf.   Asst.  Professor  Johnson.  —  Building  Stones,  Masonry  and  Founda- 
tions. 2  Gr.,  8  Se.,  26  Sc.     ToUl  31. 

11a '^.  Asst.  Professor  Marks,  Messrs.  Markham  and  Durant.  —  Steam  Ma- 
chinery (introductory  course) . 

1  Gr.,  4  Se.,  11  Ju.,  21  So.,  3  Fr.,  63  Sc.     Total  108. 

126  ^hf,  Asst.  Professor  Marks  and  Mr.  Ttno. — Elements  of  Thermodynamics. 
Theory  of  Heat  Engines.         1  Gr.,  6  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  48  Sc.     Total  67. 

12a  ^hf.  Asst.  Professor  Marks.  — Efficiency  and  Economics  of  Heat  Engines. 

10  Sc.     Total  10. 

13a.  Asst.  Professor  Marks,  Messrs.  Ttno  and  Durant. —  Engineering  Labora- 
tory.    Introductory  course  in  experimental  methods. 

6  Se.,  1  So.,  67  Sc.     Total  64. 

135^  Asst.  Professor  Marks  and  Mr.  Durant. —  Engineering  Laboratory 
(second  course) .  10  Sc.     Total  10. 

145*.  Professor  Hollis.  —  Machine  Design  (second  course).     10  Sc.     Total  10. 

16a.  Professor  Kennbllt,  Asst.  Professor  Adams,  and  Mr.  Whiting.  — Gren- 
eration,  Transmission,  and  Utilization  of  Electrical  Energy  (elementaiy 
course).  1  Gr.,  7  Se.,  6  Ju.,  2  So.,  81  Sc.    Total  46. 

16c.  Professor  Kennbllt.  —  Direct  Current  Dynamo-Electric  Machinery. 

2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  18  Sc.     Total  16. 

16e.  Asst.  Professor  Adams.  —  Alternating  Currents  and  Alternating  Current 
Machinery.  17  Sc.     Total  17. 

16<2.  Asst.  Professor  Adams.  —  Dynamo  Design.  16  Sc.     Total  16. 

16/.  Mr.  Whiting. — Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory.  16  Sc.     Total  16. 

17a  ^hj.  Professor  Kennbllt.  —  Electric  Transmission  and  Distribution  of 
Power.  1  Gr.,  17  Sc.    Total  18. 

I7b*hf.  Professor  Kennbllt.  —  Telegraphy  and  Telephony.      18  Sc.    Total  18. 

21.  Conference  on  Engineering  Subjects.  1  Gr.,  86  Sc.     Total  87. 

22*.  Asst.  Professor  Wtman.  —  Contracts  and  Specifications.  General  Prin- 
ciples of  Common  Law  goYeming  Construction  Contracts. 

7  Gr.,  6  Se.,  1  So.,  66  Sc.     Total  68. 

Courses  of  Research. 
Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 
20b.  Asst.  Professor  Marks.     Heat  engines.  1  Gr.     Total  1. 

20c.  Professor  Kbnnellt.    Djmamo-Electric  Machinery.    1  Gr.,  1  Sc.    Total  2. 

20<i.  Asst.  Professor  Johnson.    Reinforced  Concrete.  1  Gr.     Total  1. 
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ForeBtry. 
#br  UndergraducUeM  and  Oraduaie$ :  — 

la^hf.  Aaat.  Professor  Fisher.  —  Elements  of  Silviculture. 

3  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  So.,  10  Sc,  3  Bu.     Total  21. 

\b*hf,  Asst.  Professor  Fisher.  —  Practical  Silviculture. 

1  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  So.,  6  Sc,  2  Bu.     Total  12. 

2  ^hf.  Mr.  Hawlst.  —  Forest  Measurements.  1  Se.,  5  Sc.     Total  6. 

8.  Messrs.  Jack  and  Clarke.  —  Forest  Botany. 

1  Se.,  1  So.,  6  Sc,  4  Bu.     Total  12. 

4  *hf,  Asst.  Professor  Cart.  —  Forest  Protection. 

1  Gr.,  10  Sc,  8  Bu.     Total  14. 

6  'A/-  -A"*-  Professor  Fisher.  —  Forest  History.  1  So.,  2  Sc.     Total  3. 

6.  Asst.  Professor  Cary.  —  Lumbering.  3  Sc.     Total  3. 

7.  Asst.  Professors  Fisher  and  Cart.  —  Forest  Management. 

3  Sc,  1  Bu.    Total  4. 

Botany. 

^fimuurxly  for  Undergraduaie$ :  — 

l*hf.   Professor  Good  alb  and  assistants.  —  Botany  (introductory  course). 

1  Gr.,  3  Se.,  16  Ju.,  43  So.,  47  Fr.,  10  Sp.,  27  Sc.     Total  147. 

2**Af.  Asst.  Professor  Jeffrey,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Chiyers  and  Riddle. — 
Morphology  of  Plants.     2  Se.,  7  Ju.,  10  So.,  2  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  11  Sc.    Total  34. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Oraduates :  — 

da  ^hf.  Asst.  Professor  Jeffrey,  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Hall.  —  Morphology, 
Histology,  and  Cytology  of  Flowering  Plants.  1  Se.,  2  Sc.     Total  3. 

3b*hf,  Asst.  Professor  Jeffrey,  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Hall.  —  (Ecology  and 
Physiology  of  Flowering  Plants.  1  Se.,  2  Sc.     Total  3. 

4*hf.  Asst.  Professor  Jeffrey,  assisted  by  Mr.  Chiyers.  —  The  Algae,  Liver- 
worts, and  Mosses.  1  Sc.    Total  1. 

5.  Professor  Goodale  and  Mr.  Ames.  —  Outlines  of  Economic  Botany. 

1  Se.    Total  1. 

7.  Mr.  Fernald.  —  Classification  and  Distribution  of  Flowering  Plants,  with 
special  reference  to  the  Flora  of  New  England  and  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

1  Se.,  1  So.,  1  Sc.    Total  3. 

8'^.  Asst.  Professor  Jeffrey,  assisted  by  Dr.  Chrysler.  —  The  Anatomy, 
Development,  and  Phylogeny  of  the  Tracheate  Zoidogama  (Pteridophyta, 
Cycadofilices,  Fossil  and  Lower  Gymnosperms) .       2  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  3. 

/VimartVy /or  Oraduates :  — 

Courses  of  Research. 

80a.  Professor  Goodale  and  Asst.  Professor  Jeffrey. — Experimental  Vegetable 
Physiology.  Economic  Botany,  with  special  reference  to  Tropical  Plants. 
Structure  and  Development  of  Vascular  Plants.  1  Gr.     Total  1. 
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206.  ProfesBor  Farlow  and  AsBt.  Professor  Jeffrbt.  —  Stractnre  and  Develop- 
ment  of  Cryptogams.  3  Or.,  1  Se.     Total  4. 

20c.  Professor  B.  L.  Rodikson.  —  Taxonomy  of  Phanerogams.     1  Gr.    Total  1. 

Zoology. 
lYinuMrily  for  Undergraduate$ :  — 
1  ^hf,  Asst.  Professor  G.  H.  Pabkbr,  Mr.  L.  J.  Colb,  and  other  aadstants.  — 
Zoology  (introductory  coarse). 

2  Gr.,  6  Se.,  15  Jn.,  31  So.,  32  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  25  Sc.     Total  119. 

2*A/.  Asst.  Professor  Castlb,  Mr.  Field,  and  other  assistants. — Morphology 
of  Animals.      2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  10  Jn.,  10  So.,  3  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  9  Sc.    Total  37. 

For  UndergraducUei  and  Graduates :  — 

8.  Dr.  H.  W.  Rakd  and  Mr.  Walter.  —  ComparatlTe  Anatomy  of  Verte- 
brates. 3  Gr.,  2  Se.,  6  Ju.,  2  So.,  8  Sc.    Total  21. 

4  ^hf.  Professor  Mark  and  Dr.  H.  W.  Rand.  —  Microscopical  Anatomy. 

2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Jn.,  1  Sc.     Total  6. 

6*hf,  Professor  Mark  and  Dr.  H.  W.  Rand.  —  Embryology  of  Vertebrates. 
Organogeny.  3  Gr.,  2  Jn.,  1  Sc.     Total  6. 

lla^hf.  Asst.  Professor  Castle. — Variation,  Heredity,  and  the  Principles  of 
Animal  Breeding.  10  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Jn.,  1  Sc.    Total  14. 

116  *hf.  Asst.  Professor  Castle.  —  Natural  History  of  the  Domesticated  Animals. 

9  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  Sc.     Total  12. 

13  ^hf,  Asst.  Professor  G.  H.  Parker.  —  Comparative  Histology.     Epithelial 
and  Nervous  Tissues.  6  Gr.,  2  Ju.    Total  8. 

15'^/.  Asst.  Professor  G.  H.  Parker.  —  The  Structure  and  Functions  of  the 
Nervous  System  and  its  Relation  to  Animal  Habits.     Sense  Organs. 

7  Gr.,  2  Ju.     Total  9. 

Primarily  for  Oraduaiea :  — 

Course  of  Research. 

SO.  Professor  Mark,  Asst.  Professors  G.  H.  Parker  and  Castle.  —  Zoological 
Investigations.  12  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Sc.     Total  14. 

G«ology. 
Geology  and  Geoorapht. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates :  — 

A  ^hf.  Dr.  P.  S.  Smith,  assisted  by  Mr.  Saunders. — Physiography  of  the  Lands. 
2  Gr.,  6  Se.,  6  Ju.,  9  So.,  13  Fr.,  5  Sp.,  19  Sc,  3  Bu.    Total  63. 

B^hf,  Asst.  Professor  Ward,  assisted  by  Mr.  Saunders.  —  Meteorology  (ele* 
mcntary  course).  3  Se.,  7  Ju.,  8  So.,  5  Fr.,  5  Sp.,  14  Sc.    Total  4t. 

4  >A/.  Professor  Shaler,  assisted  by  Dr.  P.  S.  SMrrn;  and  Asst.  Professor 
WooDwoRTH,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Egolbston,  Eaton,  and  R.  R.  Kent. 
—  Elementary  Dynamical  Geology. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  10  Ju.,  16  So.,  16  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  46  Sc.    Total  92. 
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5*A/.  Asst.  ProfcBBor  Woodworth,  asslBted  by  Mr.  Eooleston.  —  Elementary 
Historical  Greology. 

1  Gr.,  3  Se.,  7  Ju.,  7  So.,  6  Fr.,  83  Sc,  1  Bu.     Total  57. 

1  *A/.  Asst.  Professor  Ward.  —  Meteorology  (second  coarse). 

2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Fr.,  2  Sc.     Total  7. 

#br  UndergrciduaieM  and  OradutUes :  — 
7*hJ.  Professor  Davis  and  an  assistant.  —  Physiography  of  Europe. 

4  Gr.,  4  Se.,  8  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Fr.,  8  Sc.     Total  21. 

8  ^hf.  Asst.  Professor  Woodworth.  —  Advanced  General  Geology. 

6  Gr.,  1  Se.,  6  Ju.,  1  So.,  16  Sc,  1  Bu.     Total  29. 

10.  Professor  H.  L.  Smyth,  assisted  by  Mr.  Gale.  — Mining  Geology. 

8  Gr.,  2  Se.,  3  Ju.,  16  Sc.     Total  24. 

32.  Asst.  Professor  Jaooar,  assisted  by  Mr.  Mansfield.  —  Advanced  Geologi- 
cal Field  Work.    Areal  Greology  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 

4  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  2  Sc.    Total  7. 

lB*hf.  Asst.  Professor  Woodworth.  — Glacial  Geology. 

2  Gr.,  3  Se.,  5  Ju.,  6  Sc.     Total  16. 

2  *hf,  Asst.  Professor  Ward.  —  Climatology  of  the  United  States. 

4  Se.,  4  So.,  1  Fr.,  6  Sc.     Total  16 

19  *Af.  Asst.  Professor  Ward.  —  General  Climatology. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  Sc.     Total  6. 

14  *kf.  Professor  Shaler,  assisted  by  Mr.  Barrows.  —  General  Palaeontology. 

1  Gr.,  7  Se.,  4  Ju.,  3  So.,  5  Sc.     Total  20. 

f^*hf.  Professor  Shaler,  assisted  by  Mr.  Barrows.  — Comparative  Geology. 

1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  2  Sc.     Total  6. 
Primarily  for  Oraduaies :  — 

Courses  of  Research. 

|20a.  Professor  Davis.  —  Physiography  (advanced  course).        2  Gr.     Total  2. 

206.  Professor  H.  L.  Smtth.  — Mining  Geology  (advanced  course). 

1  Gr.,  4  Sc.     Total  5. 

80c.  Professors  Shaler,  Davis,  Wolff,  and  H.  L.  Smtth,  Asst.  Professors 
Woodworth  and  Jaooar.  —  Greological  Investigation  in  the  Field  and 
Laboratory.  2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  Sc.     Total  6. 

20<2.  Professor  Shaler.  —  Advanced  Palaeontology.  1  Se.     Total  1. 

20«.  Asst.  Professor  Ward.  —  Climatology  (advanced  course).     1  Ju.    Total  1. 

Mineralogy  and  Petrography. 

Primarily  for  UhdergraducUes :  — 

2.  Asst.  Professor  Palache,  assisted  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Richards.  —  Mineralogy 
(including  Crystallography,  Physical  and  Chemical  Mineralogy,  and 
Descriptive  Mineralogy).  3  Se.,  6  Ju.,  6  So.,  18  Sc.     Total  32. 

For  Undergraduaiea  and  Oraduates  :  — 

7  ^hf.  Asst.  Professor  Palache.  —  Advanced  Mineralogy  and  Crystallography. 

1  Gr.,  1  Sc.     Total  2. 

12.  Professor  Wolff.  —  Petrography.  4  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  12  Sc.     Total  17. 
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Mining  and  Metallurgy. 

Primariiy  for  UndergraducUe» :  — 

1  *hf.  Professor  H.  L.  Smtth  and  Asst.  Professor  Raymbr,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Gale.  —  Elements  of  Mining.  Prospecting,  exploring,  development  and 
the  principles  of  exploitation.     Stamp-milling  and  ore-concentration. 

2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  4  Ju.,  9  Sc.     Total  17. 

6*\f.  Asst.  Professor  C.  H.  White,  assisted  by  Mr.  Granger.  —  Metallurgical 
Chemistry.  1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  2  So.,  12  Sc.     Total  17. 

9*A/.  Asst.  Professor  Sauteur  and  Dr.  Boynton.  —  General  Metallurgy. 

2  Gr.,  3  Se.,  3  Ju.,  4  So.,  1  Sp.,  10  Sc.     Total  23. 

XQ^hf.  Asst.  Professor  Raymbr,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Scholl  and  Granger. — 
Fire  Assaying.  1  Gr.,  3  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.,  10  Sc.     Total  17. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Oraduates  :  — 

2^hf,  Asst.  Professor  Sauveur  and  Dr.  Boynton.  —  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and 
Steel.  1  Gr.,  3  Se.,  38  Sc.     Total  42. 

3  *hf.  Professor  Peters,  assigted  by  Messrs.  Scholl  and  Granger.  —  Metal- 
lurgy' of  Copper,  Lead,  Zinc,  and  the  Minor  Metals,  and  of  the  Precious 
Metals  in  connection  with  Copper  and  Lead. 

1  Gr.,  1  So.,  16  Sc.     Total  18. 

4.  Asst.  Professor  Raymer,  assisted  by  Mr.  Scholl.  —  Ore-drcssing,  Con- 
centration, and  Milling.  13  Sc.     Total  13. 

5  ^hf.  Professor  H.  L.  Smyth,  assisted  by  Mr.  Gale.  —  Metal  and  Coal  Mining; 
Exploitation.  1  Gr.,  16  Se.     Total  16. 

7.  Asst.  Professor  C.  H.  Wiutb.  —  Metallurgical  Chemistry  (advanced  course). 

2  Sc.     Total  2. 

ll^*hf,  Asst.  Professor  Raymer.  —  Mining  Plant.  1  So.,  12  Sc.     Total  13. 

12.  Professor  H.  L.  Smyth.  — Mining.     The  study  of  mining  operations. 

10  Sc.     Total  10. 

l^^hf,  Asst.  Professor  Sauveur  and  Dr.  Boynton.  —  Metallography. 

1  Gr.,  3  Sc.     Total  4. 

IB^hf.  Professor  Peters.  —  Metallurgy  of  Zinc,  Nickel,  Tin,  Mercury,  and  the 
Minor  Metals.  1  So.,  3  Sc.     Total  4. 

Primarily  for  Oraduates :  — 

8*.  Asst.  Professor  C.  H.  White.  —  Leaching  Processes  for  Gold  and  Silver 
Ores.  4  Sc.     Total  4. 

17*.  Asst.  Professor  Raymer.  —  Mine  Surveying.  3  Sc.     Total  8. 

22*.  Asst.  Professors  Raymer  and  C.  H.  White.  —  Problems  in  the  Treatment 
of  Ores.  2  Sc.     Total  2. 

24*.  Professor  H.  L.  Smyth.  —  Mine  Examination  and  Reports. 

1  Gr.,  4  Sc.     Total  6. 

2S*hf.   Professor  Peters. —  Advanced  Course  in  the  Metallurgy  of  Copper, 
Lead,  and  the  Minor  Metals.  0  Sc.    Total  9. 

28  ^kf  Asst.  Professor  Jagoar,  assisted  by  Mr.  Mansfield.  —  Geological  Sur- 
veying. 13  Sc.     Total  13. 

80*.  Thk  Instructors  in  the  Department.  —  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Pro- 
jects and  Detiign.  4  Sc.     Total  4. 
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Course  of  Kesrarch. 

20.  Asst.  Professor  Sauvbcr.  —  Metallurgy  and  the  Physics  of  Metals. 

2  Gr.,  2  Sc.     Total  4. 

Anthropology. 

Primarily  for  Under qradvate$ :  — 

1.  Dr.  Farabbb,  assisted  by  Mr.  Stbfansson.     Occasional  lectures  by  Pro- 
fessor Putnam  —  General  Anthropologj-. 

3  Se.,  24  Ju.,  27  So.,  1  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  2  Sc,  1  Bu.     Total  62. 

^CMT  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 

5.  Dr.  Dixon,  assisted  by  Mr.  Stefansson.     Occasional  lectures  by  Professor 
Putnam.  —  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology. 

10  Se.,  16  Ju.,  46  So.,  2  Fr.,  3  Sc,  1  Bu.     Total  78. 

4  'A/.  Dr.  Farabeb.  —  Prehistoric  Archaeology.     European  Ethnography. 

1  6r.,  4  Se.,  2  Ju.,  3  So.,  3  Sc,  1  Bu.     Total  14. 

7  *A/.  Dr.  Dixon.  —  Ethnology  of  Oceania. 

2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Sc,  1  Bu.     Total  7. 
Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

t2*A/.  Dr.  Farabbb.  — Somatology.  1  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.     Total  6. 

X9  ^hf.  Dr.  TozzER.  —  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  of  Central  America. 

2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.    Total  4. 

C0UR.SG8  OF  Hesearch. 

X20a.  Professor  Putnam.  —  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology. 

1  Gr.,  3  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.     Total  7. 

X20b.  Dr.  Farabee.  —  Advanced  Somatology.  1  Gr.     Total  1. 

X20c.  Dr.  Dixon.  —  Studies  in  American  Languages.  1  Se.,  1  So.     Total  2. 

20d.  Dr.  Dixon. — General  Ethnology.  1  Gr.     Total  1. 

Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene. 

1.  Drs.  Darlixo,  Provandie,  Bacon,  Hapgood  and  Jouett. — Elementary 
Anatomy  and  Physiology.     Personal  Hygiene.     Emergencies. 

1  Gr.,  18  Se.,  67  Ju.,  67  So.,  6  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  10  Sc     Total  163. 

In  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  President  and  Fellows  whereby 
the  Faculty  may  under  certain  conditions  authorize  a  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  or  a  Doctor  of  Science  to  give  instruction  gratuitously 
or  for  such  fees  as  he  may  himself  collect,  Percy  Adams  Hutchi- 
son, Ph.D.,  was  authorized  to  give  in  the  first  half-year  a  course 
of  lectures  on  Readings  in  German  Philosophy ;  and  James  Carleton 
Bell,  Ph.D.,  in  the  second  half-year,  a  course  of  lectures  on  Abnormal 
Psychology. 

Enrolments  in  the  Vaiious  Departments  of  Study. 

On  page  30  of  the  President's  Report  for  the  year  1904-05  is  a 
table  showing  the  number  of  enrolments  in  each  department  of  study 
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under  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  I  reprint  that  table,  with 
some  changes,  adding  corresponding  figures  for  1905-06,  that  the 
enrolments  in  the  two  years  may  be  compan-d  :  — 

Enrolments  in  Courses. 


IIHM-Od. 

lINieMNI. 

Half 

Whole 

Total 

Half 

Whole 

Total 

Semitic 

21 

77 

87.6 

Semitic     .... 

20 

64 

74. 

Egyptology    .   .   . 

38 

38. 

Indie  Philology  . 

10 

5. 

Indie  Philology    . 

17 

8.5 

Classics    .... 

238 

459 

578. 

Glassies 

351 

544 

719.5 

Comp.  Philology 

11 

6.5 

English 

1212 

957 

1568. 

English    .... 

1326 

977 

1640. 

Publie  Speaking  . 

102 

35 

86. 

Public  Speaking 

111 

67 

112.5 

Gterman 

80 

888 

928. 

German    .... 

80 

816 

856. 

Scandinavian    .   . 

6 

6. 

Scandinavian  .   . 

12 

12. 

Romance  Lang.    . 

105 

974 

1026.5 

Netherlandish 

14 

7. 

Comp.  Literature 

14 

14. 

Romance  Lang. 

67 

935 

968.5 

Celtic 

2 

1 

2. 

Comp.  Literature 

19 

19. 

Slavic 

65 

10 

42.5 

Celtic 

6 

8. 

History 

592 

847 

1143. 

Slavic 

63 

5 

36.5 

Government .    .   . 

89 

631 

650.5 

History     .... 

548 

761 

1035. 

Economics     .    .    . 

909 

800 

1254.5 

Government    .    . 

72 

710 

746. 

Hist,  of  Religions 

54 

35 

62. 

Economics  .    .    . 

717 

863 

1221.5 

Philosophy    .    .    . 

245 

522 

644.5 

Hist,  of  Religions 

42 

35 

56. 

Education  .... 

44 

60 

82. 

Philosophy  .   .   . 

99 

486 

535.5 

Fine  Arts  .... 

227 

227. 

Social  Ethics  .   . 

248 

3 

127. 

Architecture     .   . 

80 

218 

258. 

Education    .    .    . 

78 

42 

81. 

Land.  Architecture 

J       8 

53 

57. 

Fine  Arts     .   .   . 

1 

249 

249.5 

Music 

11 

195 

200.5 

Architecture    .   . 

56 

212 

240. 

Mathematics      .   . 

180 

202 

352. 

Land.  Architec.  . 

78 

78. 

Astronomy    .    .   . 

150 

o 

80. 

Music 

18 

152 

161. 

Physics 

63 

403 

434.5 

Mathematics    .   . 

205 

246 

348.5 

Chemistry      .    .    . 

285 

588 

730.5 

Astronomy  .    .    . 

194 

2 

99. 

Engineering  .   .   . 

1470 

676 

1411. 

Physics    .... 

86 

341 

384. 

Forestry     .... 

39 

16 

35.5 

Chemistry    .    .    . 

304 

579 

731. 

Botany 

313 

5 

161.5 

Engineering    .   . 

1334 

655 

1322. 

Zoology      .... 

277 

44 

182.5 

Forestry  .... 

56 

19 

47. 

Geology     .... 

464 

72 

304. 

Botany     .... 

191 

10 

105.5 

Mineralogy    .    .   . 

10 

44 

49. 

Zoology   .... 

211 

35 

140.5 

Mining 

246 

34 

157. 

Geology    .... 

372 

46 

232. 

Anthropology    .    . 

46 

233 

256. 

Mineralogy      .   . 

2 

49 

50. 

Hygiene     .... 

7480 

139 

139. 

Mining     .... 
Anthropology 

211 
31 

29 
151 

134.5 

9653 

13393.0 

166.5 

Hygiene  .... 

153 

153. 

7022 

9245 

12756.0 
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I  print  also  the  number  of  enrolments  in  every  course  containing 
more  than  a  hundred  students,  together  with  the  corresponding  figures 
in  the  preceding  years.  In  the  1904-05  column  the  words  ^'  not 
given "  do  not  indicate  that  the  courses  were  newly  established  in 
1905-06.  In  English  Literature,  for  example,  certain  half -courses 
are  regularly  given  every  second  year. 


No.  of  students 

Course  i^  1906-O6. 

Latin  B      125 

Latin  10 115 

EngUsh  A 504 

English  31 175 

English  28 104 

English  2 112 

English  426 102 

English  16« 129 

English  8a 160 

£ngUsh86 127 

EngUshSS 131 

German  A 243 

French^ 119 

French  2c 165 

French  2a 104 

History  la 331 

History  12a 102 

History  16a 141 

History  166 125 

History  13 108 

Ooyemment  1 384 

Goremment  16 116 

Economics  1 470 

Economics  7* 137 

Economics  5* 138 

Economics  86 '     105 

Economics  2' 150 

Philosophy  la 226 

Social  Ethics  1* 165 

Astronomy  1 166 

Physics  C 180 

Chemistry  1 811 

Engineering  la Ill 

Engineering  16 158 

Engineering  \d 127 

Engineering  3a 148 

Engineering  4a 103 

Engineering  56 104 

Engineering  11a 103 

Botany  1 147 

Zoology  1 119 

Elementary    Anatomy    and 

Physiology    1    (Personal 

Hygiene) 153 


No.  of  Students 
In  1904-05. 

136 
Not  given 

563 

211 

110 

120 
Not  giren 
Not  given 
Not  giren 

99 
Not  given 

289 

144 

196 

107 

380 
74 

179 

159 

139 

431 
Not  given 

438 


Econ.  76  45 
139 
82 
182 
215 
Phil.  5  122 
130 
198 
332 
121 
161 
127 
145 
107 
125 
119 
219 
184 
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Ekionomics  1  continues  to  be  the  largest  elective  course,  with  86 
more  students  than  Government  1 .  The  faihire  of  Mathematics  to 
appear  in  the  list  is  misleading.  Engineering  la  is  Algebra ;  Engi- 
neering 1ft  is  Trigonometry ;  Engineering  Id  is  Analytic  Geometry. 
With  many  students  these  courses,  though  elective  in  the  sense  that 
they  are  part  of  an  elected  general  programme  (in  Engineering),  are 
prescribed  in  that  programme.  English  A^  English  31,  German  A^ 
and  French  A  are  prescribed  for  nearly  all  the  students  who  take 
them. 

Anthropology  1,  which  bad  risen  from  49  in  1903-04  to  159  in 
1904-05,  dropped  to  62  in  1905-06.  These  changes  in  the  election 
of  a  new  and  therefore  somewhat  unstable  subject  are  significant. 
An  elementary  coiu'se  in  a  new  subject  is  likely  to  draw  not  only 
those  students  to  whom  the  subject  is  of  serious  interest,  but  those 
other  students  who  are  looking  for  a  not  too  strenuous  elective  home. 
The  presence  of  such  persons  in  lai'ge  numbers  reacts  on  the  pro- 
fessor, who  proceeds  to  make  the  course  harder  with  a  view  to  driving 
them  out.  Semitic  12,  the  History  of  Israel,  beginning  with  19 
students  in  1889-90,  rose  to  128  in  1896-97,  and  fell  to  27  in 
1905-06.  History  of  Religions  2  began  with  4  students  in  1901-02, 
rose  to  89  students  in  1904-05,  fell  in  1905-06  to  73,  and  this  year 
has  fallen  to  36. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  Assistant  Pix)fessor  Lythgoe,  no  instruc- 
tion in  Egyptology  was  offered  in  1905-06.  Assistant  Professor 
Lythgoe  has  now  resigned,  and  has  connected  himself  with  the 
Metropolitan  Art  Museum  of  New  York. 

Summer  Cotirses  of  Instruction  in  1906, 

The  following  courses  (fifty-nine  as  compared  with  seventy-one  in 

1905)  were  given,  under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty,  in  the  summer 

of  1906.    The  abbreviations,  with  the  addition  of  S.S.  for  "member  of 

the  Summer  School,"  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  preceding  list. 

A  hand  BP  points  to  each  course  that  may  be  counted  toward  a 

degree :  — 

Greek. 

Asst.  Professor  Gulick. — Greek  for  Beginners.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

IH.,  8  8.S.     Total  9. 

Classical  Archaeology. 

J^^Dr.  O.  8.  ToNKs  (Princeton  UniT.).  —  History  of  Ancient  Art.     5  times  a 
week,  for  6  weeks.        1  R.,  3  Ju.,  5  So.,  10  Fr.,  4  Sc,  9  S.  S.     Total  82. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Darrow.  —  Greek  Vase  Painting.     5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  R.,  1  Gr.,  1  S.  S.     Total  3. 
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Latin. 

Asst.  Professor  Rand.  —  General  Course  for  Teachers.    5  times  a  week,  for 
6  weeks.  15  S.  S.     Total  15. 


Asst.  Professor  Rakd.  —  The  Life  and  Works  of  Orid.     5  times  a  week, 
for  6  weeks.  1  R.,  1  Fr.,  2  S.  S.     Total  4. 

English. 

A.  Dr.  C.  N.  Greenouoh. — English  Composition  (elementary  course).  5  times 
a  week,  for  6  weeks.  1  R.,  41  S.  S.    Total  42. 

Jf?.  Mr.  W.  R.  Castle,  Jr.  —  English  Composition  (adranced  course).  5  times 
a  week,  for  6  weeks.  12  $.  S.    Total  12. 

C.  Mr.  R.  P.  Utter.  —  English  Composition  (second  advanced  course).  5  times 
a  week,  for  6  weeks.  8  S.  S.     Total  8. 

Professor  H.  B.  Huktingtok  (Brown  Unir.).  —  College  Admission  Require- 
ments in  English.     5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  60  S.  S.     Total  60. 

|gp**Dr.  H.  DE  W.  Fuller. — Anglo-Saxon.  Anglo-Saxon  Reader  and  Gram- 
mar.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.    1  R.,  1  So.,  1  Fr.,  7  S.  S.    Total  10. 

Dr.  H.  DE  W.  Fuller.  —  Shakspere.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

9  S.  S.     Total  9. 

Professor  F.  E.  Farley  (Simmons  College).  —  English  Literature  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.     5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  3  S.  S.     Total  3. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Castle,  Jr.  —  English  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  from 
the  publication  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  to  the  death  of  Tennyson.  5  times  a 
week,  for  6  weeks.  19  S.  S.    Total  19. 

Mr.  CoPELAND.  —  English  and  American  Biography.  5  times  a  week,  for 
6  weeks.  10  S.  S.     Total  10. 

Dr.  C.  N.  Greenouoh. — Literary  History  of  America.  5  times  a  week,  for  6 
weeks.  9  8.  S.     Total  9. 

Public  Speaking,  PUtform  Reading,  Voice  Training. 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  —  Derelopment  of  the  Voice.     5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  Fr.,  12  S.  S.     Total  18. 

Mr.  Hills.  —  Reading  and  Oral  Discussion.     5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

4  S.  S.     Total  4. 

Mr.  Hills.  —  Platform  Speaking.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  Fr.,  7  S.  S.     Total  8. 
German. 

I^^Mr.  Grossmakn.  —  Composition  and  Conrersation ;  Methods  of  Teaching 
German.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  R.,  1  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Sc,  1  Gr.,  18  S.  8.     Total  24. 

French. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Snow.  —  Intermediate  French  Course  for  Teachers.  5  times  a  week, 
for  6  weeks.  2  Gr.,  15  S.  S.    Total  17. 
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Spanish. 

Asst.  Professor  Ford. — Introductory  Conrse.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

4  S.  S.     Total  4. 

History  and  Goyemment. 

Professor  W.   S.   Feboitson   (UniT.    of    California).  —  Greek   History. 
5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  7  S.  S.     Total  7. 

Professor  S.  B.  Fat  (Dartmouth  College).  —  Modem  European  History. 

5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  8  S.  S.     Total  8. 

Professor  W.  MaoDonald  (Brown  Unir.).  — English  History.     6  times  a 
week,  for  6  weeks.  1  R.,  8  8.  S.     Total  9. 

Professor  W.  MacDonald  (Brown  Univ.).  —  American  History.     6  times 
a  week,  for  6  weeks.  1  Ju.,  17  8.  S.    Total  18. 

Economics. 

Professor  Carver.  —  Principles  of  Sociology.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 
2  R.,  1  8e.,  8  Ju.,  6  So.,  3  Fr.,  1  Sc,  1  Gr.,  2  8.  S.     Total  24. 

Professor  Carver.  —  Methods  of  Social   Reform.    5  times  a  week,  for 

6  weeks.  6  Ju.,  6  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  Sc,  8  S.  S.     Total  18. 

Philosophy. 

^Professor  Rotce.  —  General  Introduction  to  Philosophy.    5  times  a  week, 
for  6  weeks.  1  So.,  22  S.  S.     Total  23. 


Professor  Royce.  —  Introduction  to  Ethics.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  So.,  22  S.  8.     Total  28. 


Psychology. 

'Dr.  Yerkes. —  Descriptive  Psychology.     5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

8  S.  S.     Total  8. 

^p^^i  Dr.  Yerkes.  —  Experimental  Psychology.     6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 
*^^'  2S.  8.     Total  2. 

Dr.  Yerkes.  —  Comparative  Psychology.     5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

2  S.  8.     Total  2. 

Education. 

81.  Asst.  Professor  A.  0.  Norton. —  The  History  of  Education  since  the 
Twelfth  Century.     6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  8e.,  12  8.  8.     Total  13. 

82.  Asst.  Professor  A.  0.  Norton.  —  General  Principles  of  Education, 
and  Courses  of  Study.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  Se.,  24  8.8.     ToUl  26. 

Theory  of  Pure  Design. 

Dr.  Ross  and  Asst.  Professor  Mowll,  assisted  by  Mr.  E.  O.  Parker. — 
Eighteen  lectures  and  daily  conferences.  Eighteen  hours  a  week  of  ex- 
perimental practice,  for  6  weeks.  1  Fr.,  1  Sc,  44  8.  8.     Total  46. 
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Landscape  Painting. 

Messrs.  A.  Pope  and  M.  Mower.  —  General  Consideration  of  Landscape. 

5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  1  K.,  1  So.,  3  Fr.,  8  S.  S.     Total  18. 

Architecture. 

Mr.  Swan.  —  Architectural  Drawing.     Theory  and  Practice.     5  times  a  week, 
for  6  weeks.  1  Ju.,  1  Sc,  8  S.  S.     Total  5. 

Professor  H.  L.  Warreh.  —  History  of  European  Architecture  to  about  the 
year  1000.     5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

2  R.,  3  Ju.,  6  So.,  4  Fr.,  1  Sc,  6  S.  S.     Total  21. 

Professor  H.   L.   Warren.  —  History  of    European    Architecture   from 
1000  A.D.  to  close  of  Renaissance.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

4  S.  S.     Total  4. 

Music. 

Mr.  Heilman. — Harmony  and  Simple  Counterpoint.     5  times  a  week,  for 

6  weeks.  1  Fr.,  10  S.  S.     Total  11. 

Asst.   Professor   Spalding.  —  Musical   Analysis.      5  times  a  week,   for 
6  weeks.  1  Fr.,  6  S.  S.     Total  6. 

Mathematics. 

SD.  Dr.  H.  N.  Davis.  —  Adranced  Algebra.    6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  Ju.,  3  So.,  1  Sc,  8  S.  S.     Total  13. 

SE.  Mr.  A.  B.  Frizell.  —  Solid  Geometry.     6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

6  So.,  1  Sc,  3  S.  S.     Total  9. 

SA.  Asst.  Professor  Love.  —  Plane  Trigonometry.     6  times  a  week,  for 
6  weeks.  1  Sc,  2  Ju.,  6  So.,  2  Fr.,  2  Sc,  6  S.  S.     Total  19. 

SB.  Mr.  A.  B.  Frizell.  —  Plane  Analytic  Geometry.     5  times  a  week,  for 
6  weeks.  2  Sc,  6  S.  S.     Total  8. 

S2.  Professor  Osoood.  —  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.     5  times  a  week, 
for  6  weeks.  8  Sc,  9  S.  S.    Total  12. 

Astronomy. 

I^**  Professor  Willson  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Brenke.  —  Elementary  Course  in  Prac- 
tical Astronomy.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  R.,  1  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  S.  S.     Total  6. 

Physics. 

B,  Professor  W.  E.  McElfresh  (Williams  College)  and  Mr.  L.  D.  Hill. — 
Elementary  Experimental  Physics.     5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  So.,  22  S.  S.     Total  23. 

C.   Dr.   H.   W.   Morse.  —  Advanced   Course  in   Experimental  Physics. 
6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  9  S.  S.     Total  9. 
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Chemistry. 

AsBt.  Professor  Baxter  and   Mr.  A.  C.  Botlbton.  —  Elementary  Chemistry. 
5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  14  S.  S.    Total  14. 

Asst.  Professor  Baxter.  —  Qnalitatiye  Analysis.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  Ju.,  1  Gr.,  6  S.  S.     Total  8. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Lamb.  —  Physical  Chemistry.     5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

3  S.  S.     Total  8. 

t^^Asst.  Professor  Baxter.  —  Chemical  Research.    5  times  a  week,   for  6 
weeks.  S  Gr.,  1  S.  S.     Total  4. 

Botany. 

SI.  Dr.  R.  G.  Lbatitt,  and  Messrs.  J.  G.  Hall  and  L.  J.  Spalding. — 
Introductory  Course :  The  Structure,  Physiology,  and  (Ecology  of  Flower- 
ing Plants.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

2  R.,  1  Ju.,  3  Fr.,  11  S.  8.     Total  17. 

S3.  Dr.  M.  A.  Chrysler. — Adranced  Course :  Morphology,  Histology  and 
(Ecology  of  Flowering  Plants.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  So.,  3  S.  S.     Total  4. 

G«ology. 

SI.  Professor  Davis,  Asst.  Professors  Woodworth  and  Jaooar,  and  Mr. 

J.  W.  EooLBSTON.  —  Elementary  course.     Lectures,  laboratory,  and  field 

work.     5  times  a  week*  for  6  weeks. 

1  Ju.,  2  So.,  2  Sc,  6  S.  S.     Total  10. 

(^^  82.  Asst.  Professors  Woodworth  and  Jaooar.  — General  Field  Geologj. 

1  Se.,  1  Sc.     Total  2. 

Geography. 

(^^Mr.  G.  R.  Mansfield.  —  Lectures,  laboratory,  and  field  work.     5  times  a 
week,  for  6  weeks.  1  R.,  10  S.  8.     Total  11. 

Physical  Education. 

Dr.  Sarobnt  and  assistants. — Elementary  and  advanced  courses  in  theory. 
5  weeks.  62  8. 8.     Total  62. 

Dr.  Sargent  and  assistants.  —  Elementary  and  advanced  courses  in  practice. 
5  weeks.  120  S.  S.     Total  120. 

The  following  courses  were  given  in  the  summer  as  part  of  the 
regular  instruction  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School.  Some  of 
them  were  given  at  Squam  Lake,  New  Hampshire:  — 

Engineering. 

4o.  Asst.  Professor  Huohbs.  —  Plane  Surveying.   Field  work.  Daily,  6  weeks. 

18  Ju.,  38  So.,  3  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  40  Sc,  7  S.  S.    Total  110. 

Ad.  Asst.  Professor  Hughes.  — Railroad  Surveying.     Daily,  3  weeks. 

2  Se.,  11  Ju.,  28  So.,  3  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  35  Sc,  4  8.  S.     Total  86. 

ie,  Asst.  Professor  Huohks.  —  Greodetic  Surveying.     Daily,  2  weeks. 

10  Ju.,  28  So.,  3  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  32  Sc,  3  8.  S.     Total  79. 
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10a.  Mr.  S.  £.  Whitivo,  assisted  by  Mr.  £.  H.  Markham.  —  Chipping,  filing, 
and  fitting.     90  honrs.     1  Se.,  1  So.,  1  Fr.,  80  Sc,  1  S.  S.     Total  84. 

106.  Mr.  S.  £.  Whitino,  assisted  by  Mr.  £.  R.  Markham.  —  Blacksmithing. 
90  hours.  1  Se.,  1  So.,  1  Fr.,  30  Sc,  1  S.  S.     Total  34. 

10c.  Mr.  S.  £.  Whitino,  assisted  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Markham.  —  Pattern  Making, 
etc.     90  hours.  1  Se.,  1  So.,  1  Fr.,  27  Sc,  1  S.  S.     Total  81. 

lOe.  Mr.  S.  E.  Whitiko,  assisted  by  Mr.  £.  R.  Markham.  —  Machine-Shop 
Practice.    90  hours.  1  Se.,  1  So.,  28  Sc,  2  S.  S.     Total  82. 

Instruction  provided  for  1906-07, 

The  interchange  of  Professors  with  Germany  brings  Professor 
Kiihnemann,  who  lectures  on  Contemporary  Grerman  Drama  and  on 
**  Die  Bliitezeit  der  deutschen  Literatur  im  achtzehnten  Jahrhundert." 

In  the  absence  of  Professor  Lyon,  Semitic  12  (History  of  Israel) 
is  conducted  by  Professor  G.  F.  Moore.  The  Department  of  English 
is  strengthened  by  the  return  of  Dr.  Neilson  as  full  professor,  and 
by  the  addition — in  the  second  half-year  —  of  Professor  Bliss  Perry. 
In  the  Department  of  German,  Professor  von  Jagemann  resumes  work 
after  a  long  sickness.  The  most  striking  addition  to  the  elective 
pamphlet  results  from  the  transference  of  Professor  Schofield  to 
Comparative  Literature,  and  the  reorganization  by  him  of  work  in 
that  field.  The  offering  in  Comparative  Literature  has  hitherto 
appeared  meagre,  because  many  courses  in  which  the  study  of 
literature  is  comparative  have  been  classified  in  other  Departments, 
and  there  has  been  no  acknowledged  Department  of  Comparative 
Literature.  The  new  announcement  allies  to  the  new  Department 
many  of  the  strongest  teachers  in  the  University.  It  shows,  also,  the 
belief  of  the  Faculty  that  Comparative  Literature  may  be  profitably 
studied  by  undergraduates;  for  it  announces  Professor  Wendell's 
English  46  (now  entitled  European  Literature,  General  Sui^vey) 
under  the  name  of  Comparative  Literature  1,  among  Courses 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates.  This  course  has  been  called  ''the 
*  History  1 ' "  of  Comparative  Literature.  In  Philosophy,  Assistant 
Professor  Santayana  returns ;  in  Botany,  Professor  Thaxter.  As  a 
whole,  the  elective  offering  of  1906-07  is  probably  stronger  than  that 
of  any  other  year  in  the  history  of  the  University. 

Harvard  University  and  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

In  October,  the  Faculty  sanctioned  a  "  reciprocal  scheme  of  work  " 
in  Music  and  allied  courses  for  students  at  Harvard  University  and 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  As  a  result,  advanced 
students  of  Music  in  the  University  have  access  to  certain  coui*ses  of 
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great  value  at  the  Conservatory,  and  count  their  work  in  those  courses 
towards  a  Harvard  degree.  In  return,  selected  pupils  at  the  Conserva- 
tory have  access  to  certain  courses  (courses  in  English  Composition, 
for  example)  at  the  University. 

QUESTION   FROM  THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  REGARDING 
THE  VALUE  OF  THE   SMALLER  ELECTIVE  COURSES. 

In  considering  the  deficits  of  recent  years,  the  Board  of  Overseers 
raised  the  question  whether  some  of  the  smaller  elective  courses  are 
not  too  costly  to  be  maintained.  In  a  communication  to  the  Faculty, 
the  Overseers  suggested  a  distinction  between  "  University  courses  " 
and  "College  courses."  By  "University  courses"  they  meant  ad- 
vanced courses  designed  chiefly  for  graduates,  and  usually  unsuitable 
for  large  numbers  of  students.  Such  courses  seemed  to  them  neces- 
sary, or  at  least  defensible.  The  courses  they  challenged  were  those 
designed  for  the  less  mature,  yet  chosen  by  few ;  for  they  doubted 
whether  the  instructors  in  such  courses  were  economically  employed. 

There  are  obvious  dangers  in  regarding  the  number  of  students 
in  a  course  as  a  criterion  of  its  value.  Nothing  would  be  much 
more  unfortunate  than  the  requirement  that  an  instructor  shall 
make  a  course  popular,  and  there  is  grave  doubt  whether  our  most 
dangerous  courses  are  not  our  biggest  ones.  Yet  if  expenses  are 
constantly  exceeding  receipts,  it  is  simply  good  business  to  decrease 
the  one,  or  to  increase  the  other,  and  to  test  carefully  all  expendi- 
tures. A  small  course  occupying  a  large  fraction  of  an  instructor's 
time  should  usually  be  a  course  in  a  subject  which  a  university  can- 
not neglect :  it  may  be  work  for  a  few  advanced  students  of  whom 
one  or  two  are  of  marked  promise ;  it  may  cover  a  period  in  history 
or  in  literature  which,  though  comparatively  unimportant,  cannot  be 
overlooked  in  an  elective  curriculum.  Now  and  then,  also,  a  small 
course  is  an  instructor's  best  means  of  keeping  up  and  advancing 
his  scholarship.  Firmly  believing  that  every  course  offered  in 
Harvard  University  is  of  value,  I  believe  more  firmly  that  the 
number  of  courses  should  not  be  maintained  against  thoroughness 
in  individual  courses.  Furthermore  a  ceii;ain  amount  of  rather 
elementary  teaching  by  the  stronger  men  in  the  Faculty  does  un- 
told good  to  the  younger  students.  With  a  diminished  elective 
offering  would  come  a  partial  compensation  from  a  reduction  in  the 
necessary  number  of  assistants  and  minor  instructors,  and  from  a 
transference  of  the  teachers  of  the  abandoned  small  courses  to  fields 
in  which  their  influence  would  be  wider. 
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THE  NEW  COMMITTEE  ON  ADMISSION. 

In  my  last  Report,  I  referred  to  a  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Mr.  John  Goddard  Hart,  that  the 
Committee  on  Admission  Examinations  should  end  its  work  with  the 
reading  of  the  examination  books,  and  that  a  new  Committee  on 
Admission  should  be  created  which  should  give  the  case  of  every 
candidate  what  personal  attention  a  just  and  sympathetic  consid- 
eration of  it  might  require.  In  December,  1905,  the  Faculty,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Hart,  voted  ^^That  a  single  committee  be  appointed 
to  exercise  the  function  of  admitting  students  to  courses  of  instruc- 
tion under  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences."  In  January,  the 
President  appointed,  to  constitute  this  Committee,  Mr.  J.  G.  Hart 
(Chairman),  Professors  Sabine  and  Haskins,  Mr.  J.  D.  Greene,  and 
Mr.  E.  H.  Wells.  Next  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Lawrence  Sci- 
entific School,  the  creation  of  this  Committee  was  the  most  important 
act  of  the  Faculty  in  the  academic  year.  Formerly  one  committee 
dealt  with  candidates  for  admission  to  Hai*vard  College  by  exami- 
nation, another  with  candidates  for  transference  from  other  colleges, 
another  with  candidates  for  admission  as  Special  Students,  another 
with  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  by 
examination,  and  still  another  with  candidates  for  transference  to  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  from  other  scientific  schools.  A  youth 
rejected  by  one  conmiittee  tried  another  and  then  another,  and  not 
infrequently  profited  —  or  at  least  gained  a  foothold  in  the  University 
—  by  so  doing.  The  new  Committee  ' '  places  "  the  candidates  accord- 
ing to  their  attainments,  takes  infinite  pains  in  doubtful  cases,  and 
strives  at  once  to  avoid  the  loose  and  accidental  and  to  escape 
unintelligent  entanglement  in  its  own  rules.  Almost  immediately 
after  the  Committee  was  organized,  it  proposed  and  carried  in  the 
Faculty  two  motions :  (1)  That  a  school  shall  be  free  to  present  a 
boy  at  any  regular  examination  period  for  such  examinations  as  he 
is  prepared  to  take;  (2)  That  a  candidate  who  has  received  a  cer- 
tificate of  preparation  from  his  school  or  tutor  shall  receive  credit 
for  any  subject  or  subjects  he  passes. 

The  ciixjular  letters  of  the  Committee  to  schools  were  greeted  with 
enthusiasm.  A  hundred  and  four  schools  no  one  of  which  had 
ever  been  represented  in  the  Freshman  Class  at  Harvard  College 
communicated  with  Mr.  Hart  about  Harvard  admission  examinations. 
Many  of  these  schools  are  high  schools  in  towns  or  in  small  cities. 
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DEGREE  Wn^H   DISTINCTION  IN  fflSTORY  AND  LITERATURE. 

In  April,  the  Faculty  on  the  motion  of  Professor  Lowell  voted : 

(a)  "That  the  degree  of  A.B.  be  granted  with  distinetion  in 
History  and  Literature  on  the  recommendation  of  a  committee  to  be 
appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  President ; 

(6)  "  That  the  committee  report  for  the  approval  of  the  Faculty 
regulations  for  the  granting  of  that  distinction  which  shall  comprise 
considerable  reading  of  classical  works  in  English  and  in  other 
languages,  apart  from  the  courses  taken  in  College." 

The  President  appointed  as  the  committee  in  charge  of  candidates 
for  this  new  degree  with  distinction,  Professor  Lowell  (Chairman), 
Professors  Wendell,  Haskins,  and  Schofield,  Dr.  Merriman  and  Dr. 
Greenough.  I  print  an  outline  of  the  scheme  of  work  advised  by  the 
Committee :  — 

Proposed  Plan  for  the  Degree  wUh  Distinction  in  History 

and  Literature. 

1.  As  early  as  possible  in  his  College  career,  the  candidate  must 
present,  for  approval  by  the  Conmiittee,  a  plan  of  study  which  shall 
comprise  at  least  six  courses,  selected  from  those  offered  in  History 
and  in  Literature,  —  taking  both  terms  in  their  most  comprehensive 
sense,  —  and  usually  not  including  courses  regularly  open  to  Fresh- 
men. These  courses  should  be  so  selected  as  to  come  under  some 
general  scheme  of  study  of  the  history  and  the  literature  either  of  a 
nation  or  of  a  period  :  for  example,  — 

The  History  and  Literature  (a)  of  Greece,  (b)  of  Rome,  (c)  of 
England,  (d)  of  France,  etc. 

The  History  and  Literature  (e)  of  the  Middle  Ages,  (/)  of  the 
Renaissance,  {g)  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  (7i)  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  etc. 

Under  such  schemes  as  (c),  (g)^  and  (^),  it  is  evident  that  study 
of  the  history  and  literature  of  America  would  generally  be  included. 

The  candidate  will  normally  be  expected  to  divide  his  work  about 
equally  between  courses  in  History  and  courses  in  Literature ;  but 
will  ordinarily  include,  either  in  courses  taken  or  in  outside  reading, 
the  history  of  Philosophy  and  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  the  country  or  the 
period  selected  for  his  general  field  of  study. 

2.  To  complete  his  knowledge  of  the  country  or  the  period  chosen, 
the  candidate  will  pursue  a  course  of  general  reading  both  in  the 
principal  authors  of  the  country  or  the  period  in  question  and  in 
the  works  of  standard  authorities  concerning  these  matters.     This 
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general  reading,  which  may  conveniently  be  done  during  summer 
vacations,  must  in  every  case  be  approved  and  directed  by  the 
Committee. 

3.  Not  later  than  April  1  of  his  final  year  of  preparation,  the 
candidate  must  present  to  the  Committee  a  thesis,  the  subject  of 
which  has  been  approved,  on  some  special  topic  within  his  general 
field  of  study.  At  some  subsequent  time  appointed  by  the  Committee, 
the  candidate  must  present  himself  before  them  for  general  examina- 
tion —  either  written,  or  oral,  or  both  —  concerning  his  whole  field 
of  study. 

4.  A  candidate  who  has  satisfied  the  Committee  of  his  proficiency 
will  be  recommended  by  them  for  the  Degree  with  Distinction  in 
History  and  Literature,  and  may  be  excused  from  the  final  examina- 
tions in  his  Senior  year  in  the  courses  offered  for  the  Degree  with 
Distinction. 

Undergraduates,  slow  as  they  have  been  to  accept  the  require- 
ments of  the  Faculty  for  Honors  in  various  Departments,  responded 
quickly  to  the  new  proposition.  "  On  October  29th,"  says  Professor 
Wendell,  the  acting  chairman  of  the  Committee,  ''  when  I  made  a 
report  to  the  Committee,  ninety-nine  men  in  all  had  applied  to  me. 
Of  these,  forty- three,  among  them  four  Seniors,  had  decided  to  study 
for  distinction  in  History  and  Literature  ;  thirty- three  had  preferred 
by  the  advice  of  the  Committee  to  consider  studying  for  distinction  in 
some  regular  Department ;  eighteen  had  withdrawn  altogether ;  and 
five  had  not  been  heard  from."  It  will  be  observed  that  the  new 
plan  offers  a  reward  for  the  best  kind  of  general  reading,  and  gives 
an  opportunity  of  distinction  to  many  students  who,  though  they  may 
be  using  their  college  years  wisely  for  intellectual  development,  are 
shut  out  from  other  forms  of  distinction  by  somewhat  technical 
requirements.  The  immediate  resi)onse  of  the  students  is  a  fresh 
indication  of  their  willingness  to  work  in  what  appeals  to  their 
ambition. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  REQUIREMENTS 

FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  A  M. 

In  June,  the  Faculty  voted,  on  the  motion  of  Professor  Hanus,  to 
make  certain  changes  in  the  announcement  of  the  requirements  for 
the  degree  of  A.M.  In  the  University  Catalogue  for  1905-06  occurs 
this  sentence:  "The  programme  of  study  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  must  form  a  consistent  plan  of  work  ])ursued  with  some  defi- 
nite aim,  though  it  need  not  lie  wholly  in  one  Department  or  field ; 
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this  work  may  be  done  either  in,  or  in  connection  with,  the  regular 
courses  of  instruction,  or  independently  of  them."  As  changed  by 
vote  of  the  Faculty,  the  sentence  reads,  **The  programme  of  study 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  must  form  a  consistent  plan  of 
work  pursued  with  some  definite  aim,  whether  it  lies  wholly  in  a  single 
Department  or  field  of  study  or  in  more  than  one ;  this  work  may 
be  done  either  in,  or  in  connection  with,  the  regular  courses  of  in- 
struction, or  independently  of  them."  The  change  in  the  sentence, 
though  apparently  slight,  expresses  hospitality  towards  candidates 
for  the  Master's  degree  whose  work  is  not  highly  specialized,  pro- 
vided their  purpose  is  definite.  A  supeiintendent  of  schools,  for 
example,  may  spend  a  year  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  with  a  definite  professional  intent  which  necessitates  work 
in  several  Departments,  and  may  thoroughly  deserve,  as  evidence 
of  that  work,  the  degree  of  A.M. 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON  AND  SATURDAY  COURSES  FOR 

TEACHERS. 

At  the  very  end  of  the  year,  the  Faculty  took  steps  toward  the 
establishment  of  Friday  Afternoon  and  Saturday  Courses  for  Teachers, 
whether  men  or  women.  A  preliminary  announcement  was  author- 
ized, and  several  of  the  courses  are  now  under  way.  Though  it  is 
too  early  to  judge  even  the  immediate  success  of  this  undertaking, 
indications  are  encouraging. 

THE   GRADUATE   SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED   SCIENCE   AND 
THE  DEGREE   OF   S.B.    IN   HARVARD   COLLEGE. 

The  most  important  enterprise  of  the  year  was  the  reorganization 
of  work  which  has  hitherto  been  done  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School.  With  the  immediate  prospect  of  a  Graduate  School  of 
AppliiKl  Science,  it  became  necessary  to  consider  the  relation  of 
the  new  school  to  the  old,  and  of  both  the  new  and  the  old  to  Har- 
vard College.  The  professional  four-year  programmes  for  the  degree 
of  S.B.  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  are  continued ;  the  stu- 
dents in  General  Science  are  transferred  to  Harvard  College,  where 
they  belong;  Harvard  College  now  gives  the  degree  of  S.B.,  not 
necessarily  for  specialized  work,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  A.B. ;  and 
holders  of  the  A.B.  as  well  as  of  the  S.B.  will  be  encouraged  to  study 
Applied  Science  in  the  new  school.  This  school  is  likely  to  receive 
pupils  with  wider  preliminary  training  than  those  of  many  technical 
schools  in  America,  and  thus  to  graduate  larger-minded  men. 
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The  future  of  the  degree  of  S.B.  in  Harvard  College  is  prob- 
lematic. Candidates  for  this  degi*ee  have  equal  elective  opportunity 
with  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.B.,  so  far  as  their  training  in 
the  secondary  school  permits;  and  with  the  strengthening  of  the 
admission  requirements  for  such  persons,  the  fundamental  difference 
between  A.B.  and  S.B.  in  Harvard  College  may  be  nothing  more 
than  the  difference  between  the  Elementary  Latin  of  the  admission 
examinations  and  some  modem  substitute  therefor.  No  man  can  tell 
how  long  two  degrees  so  similar  may  be  separately  maintained. 

DEATH  OF  PROFESSORS. 

Dean  Shalcr,  who  had  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  build  up 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  and  to  insure  the  establishment  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science,  died  before  his  plans  could  be 
fulfilled.  His  death  followed  closely  that  of  Professor  J.  M.  Peirce, 
the  first  Dean  of  the  School  now  known  as  the  Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  was  itself  followed  at  no  long  intei-val  by 
the  death  of  Professor  Paine,  who  had  retired  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  year. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  WORK  OF  THE  FACULTY. 

In  my  last  Report,  I  expressed  the  belief  that  the  chief  need  of 
the  Faculty  was  a  large  simplicity.  Toward  such  a  simplicity  it  is 
slowly  moving.  It  is  reducing  the  membership  of  committees  when 
reduction  is  practicable,  and  It  seems  inclined  to  give  committees 
and  chairmen  more  power.  The  importance  of  such  a  policy  is  the 
greater  because  the  fresh  enterprises  in  which  the  Faculty  is  con- 
stantly engaged  and  the  increasing  personal  attention  to  individual 
students  (for  example,  to  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.M.)  tend 
to  make  heavier  the  administrative  work  of  indiNidual  teachers.  This 
work  may  be  the  best  work  a  teacher  does,  may  give  him  his  strongest 
hold  on  the  young  men  and  a  warm  place  in  their  memories ;  may 
even  add  to  his  eflSciency  in  a  limited  amount  of  teaching,  through 
his  clearer  vision  of  the  minds  and  characters  of  the  taught :  yet  it 
must  reduce  his  teaching  in  quantity,  and  may,  by  exhausting  him, 
reduce  it  in  quality ;  and  it  is  an  inveterate  foe  to  scholarship.  For 
these  reasons  it  would  seem  wise  that  the  real  scholars  in  the  Faculty 
should  undertake  only  so  much  administrative  work  as  they  may  need 
to  keep  them  human. 

L.  B.  R.  BRIGGS,  Dean. 
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To  THE  President  op  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  a  report  on  the  condi- 
tion of  Harvard  College  for  the  academic  year  1905-06. 

The  total  number  of  students  at  the  time  when  the  lists  were  com- 
piled for  the  Catalogue  of  1905-06  was  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine,  divided  as  follows  :  — 

Seniors 242 

Juniors 417 

Sophomores 601 

Freshmen 4Sd 

Total  number  of  Undergraduates 174S 

Special  Students 151 

ToUl 1899 

These  figures,  compared  with  those  for  the  corresponding  time  in 
1904-05,  show  a  net  loss  of  one  hundred  and  ten,  divided  as 
follows :  — 

Gain.  Lou. 

Seniors 23 

Juniors 25 

Sophomores 9 

Freshmen 57 

Special  Students 4 

114 

_4 

Net  loss 110 

Last  year  I  called  attention  to  the  almost  steady  decrease  for  the 
preceding  five  years  in  the  number  of  students  registered  in  the 
Senior  Class.     This  decrease  still  continues  :  — 


1900-01. 

1901-02. 

190SM)3. 

190a-04. 

1904-06. 

190MM. 

In  College   .    . 

.    .    1992 

1983 

2109 

2073 

2009 

1899 

Seniors     .    .   . 

.    .      388 

346 

381 

825 

265 

242 

During  the  year  the  following  students  died :  — 

Timothy  Thomas  Crowley,  *07  (not  in  College  in  1905-06),  Sept.  1,  1906. 
Roger  Ferguson  Conant,  '09,   .    .    .  December  26,  1905. 
Everett  Newell  Smith,  *09,   ....  March  15,  1906. 

Three  hundred  and  eighty- three  students  —  twenty- two  in  March 
and  three  hundred  and  sixty-one  in  June  —  were  recommended  by 
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the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
in  coui-se.  Of  these,  two  hundred  and  eleven  were  registered  in  the 
Senior  Class.  The  registration  of  the  others  is  indicated  in  the  next 
table :  — 

On  leare  of  absence  all  the  year 31 

On  leave  of  absence  first  half-year 0 

On  leave  of  absence  second  half-year 17 

Graduate  Students 28 

Registered  in  Law  School 20 

Registered  in  Medical  School 9 

Registered  in  Scientific  School 9 

Special  Students 1 

Registered  in  Sophomore  Class 14 

Registered  in  Junior  Class 18 

147 
To  be  designated  ^*  as  of  1907  "  in  the  Quinquennial ...    25 

172 

The  next  tables  show  the  losses  and  gains  in  the  three  younger 
classes  between  November,  1905,  and  November,  1906.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  great  decrease  in  the  net  loss  in  these  three  classes 
(two  hundred  and  two  less  than  the  corresponding  loss  last  year),  as 
well  as  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Special  Students,  and  the 
increased  registration  of  students  in  regular  standing  in  Harvard 
College  for  the  academic  year  1906-07  (to  be  shown  in  the  next 
annual  report  of  the  Dean)  are  due  in  large  part  to  the  transfer  to 
Harvard  College  of  students  formerly  registered  in  the  Scientific 
School,  to  the  registration  in  Harvard  College  of  those  incoming  can- 
didates for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  who  formerly  would 
have  entered  the  Scientific  School,  and  to  the  placing  of  all  Special 
Students  in  charge  of  Harvard  College  :  — 


Class  of  1907 
Class  of  1908 
Class  of  1909 


Noyember,  1905. 


(Juniors)  421 

(Sophomores)  599 
(Freshmen)      488 


LOM. 

Gain. 

169 
267 
106 

80 

74 

252 

531 

406 

XoYember,  1M6. 

(Seniors)  332 

(Juniors)  416 

(Sophomores)    635 


Net  loss  in  the  three  classes  between  Nov.,  1905,  and  Nov.,  1906,  125 

(202  less  than  in  1905). 


(The  discrepancy  between  the  numbers  of  students  in  the  classes  as 
given  in  this  table  and  the  numbers  as  given  in  the  Catalogues  of 
the  corresponding  years  is  caused  by  students  entering  or  withdrawing 
after  the  Catalogue  goes  to  press.) 
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LOSSES. 

Left  College  before  the  end  of  the  year  . 
Left  College  at  the  end  of  the  year  .  .  . 
Were  **  dropped  **  and  left  College  .    .    . 

Entered  a  lower  class 

Entered  a  higher  class 

Total  loss 

GAINS. 

From  higher  classes    ......... 

From  lower  classes 

Newlj  admitted 

Total  gain 

Net  loss 

Net  gain 


CUuwof 

Claim  of 

ClllMof 

1007. 

1008. 

1000. 

7 

24 

80 

143 

do 

11 

5 

82 

12 

10 

122 

87 

4 

49 

15 

169 

267 

105 

2 

15 

124 

47 

15 

•    • 

81 

44 

128 

80 

74 

252 

89 

188 

•    • 

•    • 

•     • 

147 

Total  for 

tliree 
dames. 


61 
184 

49 
169 

68 


581 


141 

62 

208 


406 


125 


The  next  table  shows   the  losses  and  gains  in  the  number  of 
Special  Students  since  December,  1905  :  — 

In  attendance,  December,  1905 151 

Left  College  before  the  end  of  the  year 28 

Left  College  at  the  end  of  the  year 51 

Entered  a  College  class 21 

Total  loss 100 

Reentered  College  as  Special  Students  in  1906    ...  51 

Newly  admitted 213 

Total 264 

Net  gain 113 


The  Freshman  Class  in  1906-07  numbers  six  hundred  and  five,  an 
increase  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  over  the  class  of  the  preceding 
year: — 

Admitted  by  examination  in  1906 492 

Admitted  by  examination  before  1906 60 

From  a  higher  class 37 

"     the  Special  Students 2 

**     the  Lawrence  Scientific  School 14 

Total 605 
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The  past  year  is  notable  for  the  inauguration  of  important  and  far- 
reaching  changes  in  methods  of  administration  as  well  as  for  the 
trial  of  other  important  changes  determined  upon  in  preceding 
years. 

The  first  of  the  changes  to  which  I  allude  is  the  api)ointment 
of  a  Committee  on  Admission,  consisting  of  five  members,  which 
now  performs  in  a  far  more  satisfactory  and  efi'ective  manner  than 
has  ever  been  done  before  work  which  heretofore  has  engaged 
no  less  than  five  committees,  involving  a  total  membership  of 
forty-eight.  To  this  Committee  has  been  entrusted  all  questions  of 
admission  to  undergraduate  standing :  the  burden  upon  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  is  heavy,  but  the  results  warrant  the  devo- 
tion. In  reality  much  time  is  saved  not  only  for  the  members 
of  the  former  committees  but  for  many  of  the  candidates  for 
admission.  A  candidate,  if  he  is  to  be  admitted  at  all,  is  ad- 
mitted at  once  to  the  place  where  he  belongs,  and  the  University 
is  no  longer  in  the  undignified  and  embarrassing  position  of  having 
candidates,  supported  always  by  voluminous  testimonials  to  their 
virtues  and  accomplishments  and  not  infrequently  by  half-reluctant 
teachers  and  wholly  ardent  and  protesting  parents,  attack  first  one 
and  then  another  of  its  committees.  He  has  been  indeed  a  poor- 
spirited  youth  who  could  not  by  sufficient  beating  at  all  five  of  the 
doors  at  last  secure  admission  at  one.  Hereafter  administrative 
oflScers  wiU  no  longer  see  —  at  least,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  —  in  the  class  room  and  on  the  athletic 
fields,  the  smiling  faces  of  youths  who  have  been  firmly  told  to 
return  to  the  preparatory  schools  whence  they  came. 

The  important  alterations  in  the  methods  of  admission  to  Harvard 
College,  the  first  of  which  was  adopted  by  the  Faculty  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  on  Admission  Examinations,  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Admission ; 
and  there  will  be  found  various  tables  corresponding  in  part  to  the 
tables  which  heretofore  have  appeared  in  this  report.  These 
new  tables,  however,  are  not  comparable  with  the  old,  since  the  bases 
on  which  they  are  computed  cannot,  on  account  of  the  changes  in 
the  methods  of  admission,  be  the  same. 

The  second  and  most  important  change,  —  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant changes  in  the  recent  history  of  Harvard  College,  —  is  the 
establishment  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  without  dis- 
tinction of  field,  side  by  side  with  that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  For 
the  present,  as  the  terms  for  the  new  degree  have  been  announced, 
the  sole  diflPerence  between  the  two  degrees  is  in  the  requirements  for 
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admission  to  College.  In  minor  details  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  diflPer  from 
those  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
by  the  requirement  for  the  former  of  both  Elementary  French  and 
Elementary  German  (or,  as  a  substitute  for  either,  Advanced  German 
or  Advanced  French),  and  of  solid  geometry;  by  a  wider  election 
in  science  (astronomy,  counted  for  the  A.  B.  candidate  as  an 
advanced  elective  subject  only,  and  zoology  and  botany,  not  counted 
at  all,  may  be  used  to  satisfy  the  requirement  in  prescribed  science)  ; 
and  by  a  larger  list  of  elective  subjects  (civil  government,  economics, 
drawing  and  shopwork  of  various  kinds)  from  which  to  secure  the 
remaining  number  of  points  required.  The  great  point  of  difference 
is  that  the  passing  of  an  examination  in  Elementary  Latin  or  Elemen- 
tary Greek  is  for  the  candidate  for  the  S.B.  elective.  This  difference 
is  in  the  work  done  before  entrance  to  College  :  once  in,  two  students 
may  pursue  the  same  course,  and  emerge,  one  a  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
the  other  a  Bachelor  of  Science,  the  sole  diffei'ence  in  their  training 
being  that  for  one  was  prescribed  before  he  entered  a  small  knowl- 
edge of  either  Latin  or  Greek  (in  practice  this  is  really  Latin),  for 
the  other  a  knowledge  of  solid  geometry,  both  of  which  subjects  they 
are  not  unlikely  to  have  forgotten. 

One  great  and  beneficent  result  of  the  establishment  of  this  new  kind 
of  S.B.  is  clear :  Harvard  College  has  been  brought  into  close  relation 
with  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States ;  it  has  been  made  acces- 
sible practically  to  all  boys  trained  in  them.  Any  graduate  of  a 
good  high  school,  it  matters  not  whether  it  be  English  or  classical,  or 
whether  he  has  or  has  not  ^'  token  the  college  course,"  may  now,  as 
a  regular  member  of  the  College,  secure  all  its  advantages,  including 
recognition  as  an  alumnus.  Whatever  may  be  one's  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  value  of  a  classical  training,  one  cannot  but  rejoice  at 
this  liberal  extension  of  the  service  of  the  College. 

What  will  be  the  future  of  the  new  degree  time  alone  can  tell. 
Under  the  present  terms  the  only  science  in  it  (as  Professor  Wendell 
has  said)  may  be  the  letter  ^'  S" ;  and,  although  there  is  precedent 
for  this,  objection  to  such  a  use  may  be  justly  urged.  Theoretically, 
those  who  argue  that  different  kinds  of  training  should  be  implied 
by  the  two  degrees  can  make  a  case  of  some  strength ;  but  in  prac- 
tice, especially  as  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  has  been  admin- 
istered at  Harvard,  to  discriminate  between  the  two  is  a  hopeless 
task.  The  tendency  of  modern  study,  also,  seems  against  such  a 
discrimination.  To-day,  language,  literature,  history,  economics,  all 
of  *'  the  humanities,"  are  subjects  of  "  scientific  investigation  "  :  it 
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is  impossible  clearly  to  draw  a  line  between  arts  and  sciences.  Fur- 
thermore, for  nearly  twenty  years  at  Harvard  College  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  has  stood  for  training  of  the  most  varied  sorts,  — 
in  many  cases,  for  a  course  more  highly  specialized  in  science  than 
that  laid  down  in  any  one  of  the  prescribed  programmes  of  the 
Scientific  School.  No  one  of  the  holders  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  to  whom  I  have  just  referred  would  for  a  moment,  I  believe, 
consider  favorably  the  exchange  of  that  degree  for  the  new  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science.  Prediction  is  uncertain ;  but  if  talks  with  a 
few  students  give  any  indication  of  the  fate  of  the  new  degree,  it 
runs  for  a  time,  —  certainly  until  it  shall  have  a  large  body  of 
holders, — a  most  excellent  chance  of  becoming  a  "consolation 
degree"  for  men  who  cannot  pass  the  admission  examination  in 
Elementary  Latin.  I  have  yet  to  hear  the  new  degree  prefen-ed  to 
the  degree  in  Arts. 

From  a  consideration  of  all  the  questions  involved,  it  seems  perti- 
nent to  ask  if  the  time  has  not  come  for  a  more  flexible  system  of 
admission  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  which 
the  offering  of  Elementary  Latin  or  Elementary  Greek  shall  not  be 
prescribed.  The  study  of  Greek  in  the  schools,  if  we  are  to  judge 
from  our  own  examinations,  is  declining ;  each  year  not  merely  the 
percentage  but  the  actual  number  of  candidates  presenting  them- 
selves for  examination  in  this  subject  is  decreasing.  Latin,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  reported  to  be  one  of  the  two  most  flourishing  and 
prosperous  subjects  in  secondary  schools;  it  can,  therefore,  be 
trusted  to  hold  its  own  as  an  elective.  Were  this  change  made,  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  could,  with  very  little,  perhaps  without 
any,  broadening  of  its  scope,  be  used  as  the  seal  for  all  regular 
undei^raduate  work,  and  the  whole  undergraduate  body,  for  oflScial 
and  administrative  purposes,  be  united,  as  the  various  parts  long 
ago  united  themselves  for  all  undergraduate,  class,  and  social  pur- 
poses, in  the  College.  Thus  the  Scientific  School  could  be  left 
free  for  its  great  task  of  developing  the  new  School  of  Applied 
Science. 

The  Administrative  Board  for  the  year  1905-06  was  made  up  of 
Professors  Willson,  Parker,  Gardiner,  Ward,  Gulick;  Messrs.  Hart 
and  Lyman ;  the  Assistant  Dean  and  the  Dean.  It  numbered  six 
less  than  did  the  Board  of  the  preceding  year.  This  reduction, 
made  possible  by  the  amendment,  in  1904,  of  the  Statute  which  up 
to  that  time  had  prescribed  for  Harvard  College  alone  of  all  the 
departments  of  the  University  the  size  of  the  Administrative  Board 
(*'not  less  than  fifteen  members"),  resulted  in  a  more  effective. 
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consistent,  and  economical  dispatch  of  business.  In  the  preceding 
Boards,  each  numbering  fifteen  or  more,  there  were  so  many  to 
share  responsibility,  —  it  seemed  so  unnecessary  that  each  member 
should  attend  every  meeting,  —  that  familiarity  with  the  details  of 
business  and  individual  cases  was  really  left  to  a  few,  aud  justice 
was  sometimes  in  danger,  as  well  as  consistency  of  action.  The 
smaller  Board  saved  absolutely  the  time  of  six  members,  relieved 
from  sei'vice,  as  well  as  some  of  the  time  of  those  who  still  served : 
regularity  in  attendance,  imposed  by  the  very  smallness  of  the 
Board,  obviated  the  necessity  of  the  repetition  of  details  and  of  argu- 
ments. For  the  year  1906-07  a  Board  of  seven,  probably  the  best 
number,  since  it  secures  adequate  representation  of  administrative 
and  advisory  officers,  has  been  appointed.  The  Board  held  thirty- 
five  meetings. 

During  the  course  of  the  year  one  student  was  dismissed  for  lying ; 
three  were  suspended,  two  for  handing  in  as  their  own  written  work 
copied  from  others,  and  one  for  taking  an  unauthorized  vacation; 
twenty-one  on  pix)bation  had  their  probation  closed,  one  for  indecent 
and  disorderly  conduct,  two  for  copying,  and  eighteen  for  unsatisfac- 
tory records  in  attendance  and  studies ;  nine  withdrew  under  pressure. 
Of  the  twenty-seven  last  enumerated,  nine,  at  some  preceding  time, 
had  had  their  connection  with  the  College  severed,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  subsequent  year  been  readmitted :  of  the  remaining 
eighteen,  five  had  been  dropped  from  higher  classes.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  the  new  provision  of  the  rule  concerning  probation,  that  the 
probation  of  a  student  whose  final  record  does  not  warrant  relief 
from  probation,  shall  be  closed,  went  into  eflFect.  Five  Juniors, 
twenty-five  Sophomores,  and  twenty-five  Freshmen,  who  had  been 
put  on  probation  at  various  times  through  the  year,  failed  to  attain 
satisfactory  records :  of  these  one  Junior  and  seven  Sophomores 
were  advised  not  to  seek  readmission.  The  others  were  encouraged 
to  work  during  the  summer,  —  either  to  prepare  themselves  to  remove 
admission  conditions,  or  to  secure  employment  in  business  of  some 
sort,  —  and  to  apply  for  readmission  in  September.  Those  who  pre- 
sented satisfactory  evidence  of  some  sort  of  vigorous  summer  work 
that  led  the  Board  to  expect  that  they  would  do  well  if  given  another 
chance  were  readmitted.  The  Board  has  steadily  held  to  a  policy  of 
leniency  in  readmitting  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  students  who, 
having  been  sent  away  during  the  course  of  the  year,  could  bring  a 
record  of  good  work  done  elsewhere  between  the  time  when  they  left 
College  and  that  when  they  sought  readmission.      In  some  cases 
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the  results  have  been  gratifying;  in  far  too  many,  however,  they 
have  been  unsatisfactory.  The  return  to  former  associations  has 
brought  a  return  to  old  habits,  and  has  proved  too  strong  for  the 
good  resolutions  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Of  seventeen 
students  thus  readmitted  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1905-^6,  one, 
on  advice,  decided  not  to  come ;  nine,  falling  into  old  habits,  dis- 
appeared, either  under  advice  or  by  the  action  of  the  Board, — 
seven  before  the  end  of  the  year,  two  at  the  end. 

The  appointment  of  an  Assistant  Dean  has  been  of  the  greatest 
semce  in  strengthening  administration.  For  many  years,  the  mere 
number  of  students  has  made  it  impossible  for  the  Dean  to  see  per- 
sonally every  student  under  his  jurisdiction.  He  could  talk  with 
those  summoned  to  him  because  of  unsatisfactory  records,  and  those 
who  sought  him  of  their  own  volition.  As  two  of  those  who  have  held 
the  office  of  Dean  have  been  members  of  the  Department  of  English 
they  have  been  able  to  meet  the  greater  part  of  the  Freshman  Class  in 
the  prescribed  course  in  English,  and  thus  to  discuss  matters  of  admin- 
istration, but  to  have  a  personal  interview  with  each  newly  admitted 
student  was  out  of  the  question ;  in  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day 
there  was  not  time  enough  for  this  and  the  other  work  of  the  office. 
Now,  however,  the  Assistant  Dean,  by  taking  charge  of  the  Freshman 
Class  only,  is  able  to  talk  individually  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
with  each  member,  and  by  counsel  and  advice  to  supplement  the 
work  of  the  advisers  in  this,  in  some  ways  the  most  important  year, 
when  the  schoolboy  changes  to  the  '^  college  man,"  and  should  learn 
the  responsibility  of  freedom. 

In  my  report  of  1904  I  called  attention  to  the  great  nmnber  of 
excuses  of  sickness  presented  to  the  Recorder  to  account  for  absences 
from  College  engagements.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1904-05  the 
Faculty  amended  the  regulations,  and  the  question  of  excuses  for 
sickness  was  placed  where  it  belonged,  —  in  the  hands  of  the  Medical 
Visitor,  "A  student  who  is  sick,"  the  new  rule  reads,  "  should  at 
once  notify  the  Medical  Visitor,  who,  in  case  of  serious  illness,  will 
inform  the  Recorder."  The  Recorder  marks  as  excused,  in  the 
record-books,  all  absences  which  the  Medical  Visitor  informs  him 
should  be  excused,  and  notifies  the  instructors  of  the  students  con- 
cerned. In  1904-05,  when  the  students  in  College  numbered  2,009, 
the  Recorder's  office  received  2,765  written  excuses  of  sickness, 
divided  as  follows  :  Seniors,  337  ;  Juniors,  629  ;  Sophomores,  830 ; 
Freshmen,  827 ;  Special  Students,  142.  For  the  year  1905-06,  when 
the  students  numbered  1899,  the  Medical  Visitor  reports  1146  such 
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cases,  divided  as  follows  :  Seniors,  122  ;  Juniors,  246  ;  Sophomores, 
409 ;  Freshmen,  299 ;  Special  Students,  70.  The  percentage  of 
sickness  has  decreased  in  a  single  year  from  137  to  60 :  this  great 
improvement  in  the  general  health  of  the  undergraduates  is  most 
gratifying. 

The  number  of  students  winning  a  position  in  the  first  group  of 
scholarship  holders  in  the  year  1906-07  is  forty-eight  as  compared 
with  forty-seven  in  1905-06.  Of  these,  forty-one  hold  stipendiary 
scholarships,  seven  hold  honorary.  In  the  second  group,  seventy 
hold  stipendiary,  eighty-one  honorary.  A  study  of  the  scholarship 
lists  and  the  records  of  the  scholarship  holders  for  the  last  three 
years  suggests  the  conclusion  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Improving  Instruction  has  led  to  an  increased  strictness  in  grading. 
The  number  of  holders  of  scholarships  with  stipend  in  the  first  group 
shows  no  diminution,  but  the  number  of  holders  of  honorary  schol- 
arships has  steadily  declined.  This  would  naturally  be  the  case 
with  a  severer  system  of  marking.  The  holder  of  a  scholarship  with 
stipend  must  win  his  scholarship,  and  accordingly  he  increases  his 
amount  of  work.  The  holder  of  an  honorary  scholarship,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  not  this  incentive :  he  works  at  the  old  rate.  In 
the  second  group  the  number  of  holders  of  honorary  scholarships 
exceeds  the  number  of  holders  of  scholarships  with  stipend,  but  the 
standard  for  admission  to  this  group,  determined,  of  course,  by  the 
number  of  scholarships  with  stipend  to  be  assigned,  has  been  low- 
ered. For  the  last  two  years  an  average  rank  of  one  A  and  three 
B's  has,  for  Sophomores  and  Juniors,  won  a  position  in  this  group. 
Before  that  time  the  average  required  was  two  A's  and  two  B's. 

In  my  last  report  were  printed  the  requirements  for  the  new 
degree  with  distinction  and  the  rules  governing  the  "  Dean's  List." 
It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  the  new  plan  bears  good  fruit.  In 
1906,  although  short  notice  of  the  details  of  the  new  plan  had  been 
given  and  the  old  plan  was  still  in  existence,  eleven  candidates 
received  the  degree  with  distinction  under  the  new  plan,  six  cum 
laude^  five  magna  cum  laude.  During  the  year  only  one  student 
abused  the  privileges  of  the  ^'  Dean's  List,"  and  had  his  name 
stricken  ofif.  One  hundred  and  twenty-two  students  are  now  regis- 
tered at  the  Dean's  ofiSce  as  candidates  for  the  degree.  The  new 
plan,  by  its  insistence  on  unity  and  its  encouragement  to  wide 
reading,  gives  promise  of  doing  away  with  a  defect  apparent  here- 
tofore in  the  work  of  some  scholars  of  high  standing  whose  minute 
knowledge  of  certain  portions  of  a  field  has  not  atoned  for  their  lack 
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of  information  concerning  great  stretches  of  the  same  field,  and  of 
enabb'ng  students  to  approach  more  nearly  tlian  have  many  of  our 
scholars  heretofore  to  what  Professor  Lowell  has  so  well  defined  as 
the  ideal  of  the  modem  Harvard  education,  —  mastery,  so  far  as 
that  may  be  implied  in  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  some  one 
field  of  learning,  and  such  an  understanding  of  other  fields  as  will 
enable  one  to  listen  intelligently  to  those  who  are  masters  in  those 
fields. 

B.  S.  HURLBUT,  Dean. 
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To  THE  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  following  report  on 
the  Lawi-ence  Scientific  School  for  the  academic  year  1905-06. 

The  number  of  students  registered  in  the  School  during  this  and 
the  immediately  preceding  year,  and  their  distribution  in  classes,  as 
well  as  in  programmes  of  study,  are  set  forth  in  the  following 
tables :  — 

REGISTRATION   BY   CLASSES. 

ciftM.                                              1904-oft.  igoft-oe. 

Fifth-Year 1  6 

Fourth- Year 96  66 

Third-Year 67  78 

Second-Year 140  134 

First- Year 104  91 

Specials 137  188 

Totals 645  508 

SPECIAL   STUDENTS. 

years  in  attendance.                                                   1904-^.  1906-06. 

One 79  88 

Two 83  33 

Three 13  10 

Four 3  4 

Five 3 

Totals 128  138 

DISTRIBUTION   OF   STUDENTS   IN   FOUR-TEAR   PROORAMMES. 

Programme.                                                1004-06.  1006-06. 

CItII  Engineering 66  56 

Mechanical  Engineering 62  65 

Electrical  Engineering 80  85 

Mining  and  Metallurgy 66  67 

Metallurgical  Engineering 1 

Architecture 44  48 

Landscape  Architecture 16  17 

Forestry 9  15 

Chemistry 23  29 

Geology 6  8 

Biology 11  5 

Anatomy  and  Physiology 28  24 

For  Teachers  of  Science 24  23 

General  Science 109  66 

Totals 545  508 
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It  18  to  be  observed  that  while  there  was  a  diminutioD  of  thirty- 
seven  in  the  total  registration  in  the  School  this  loss  was  almost 
entirely  in  the  number  eorolled  in  the  programme  of  General  Science. 
In  the  previous  year  there  was  a  loss  of  eighteen,  which  also  was  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  loss  in  the  programme  of  General  Science. 
As  Professor  Shaler  pointed  out  in  hie  last  annual  report,  this  was 
to  be  expected  in  view  of  the  increase  in  the  entrance  requirements 
of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School.  The  decrease  is  also  coincident 
with  an  increased  severity  in  the  administration  of  this  programme 
by  the  Committee  having  it  in  charge.  The  programmes  of  the 
School  leading  to  more  or  less  professional  degrees  have,  on  the 
whole,  made  a  slight  gain. 

This  year  marked  the  culmination  of  the  remarkable  growth  of 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  under  the  adniinistration  of  Professor 
Shaler.  Therefore  it  may  be  Dot  out  of  place  to  present  here  in 
tabular  form  a  record  showing  the  extent  and  nature  of  this  numeric 
cal  growth.  The  table  is  given  below.  Throughout  the  table  the 
Special  Students  are  distributed,  at  times  somewhat  arbitrarily, 
among  the  several  programmes,  this  being  the  form  customarily 
pursued.     For  the  year  1891-92  this  was  not  done.     There  exist 
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no  data  on  which  to  base  such  a  classification  of  about  30%  of  the 
Special  Students  of  that  year.  Therefore,  for  the  year  1891-92  only 
the  total  number  of  students  is  given. 

The  total  enrolment  of  the  School  increased  under  Professor 
Shaler's  administration  from  118  to  504,  with  a  maximum  of  584. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  programmes  in  the  School  is  equally 
interesting.  There  were  originally  seven  programmes.  This  number 
was  increased  to  thirteen  by  the  addition  in  the  order  named  of 
programmes  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  Mining  and  Metallurgy, 
Architecture,  For  Teachers  of  Science,  Landscape  Architecture,  and 
Forestry,  some  of  which  were  revivals  of  earlier  programmes  little 
more  than  embryonic  in  character.  The  total  number  of  students 
enrolled  in  the  School  rose  to  a  maximum  in  1902-03,  with  an 
attendance  of  584.  During  the  three  succeeding  years  there  was  a 
falling  off,  which,  however,  was  more  than  accounted  for  by  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  students  enrolled  in  the  programme  of  General  Science. 
That  the  number  so  enrolled  should  diminish  has  already  been 
explained.  If,  however,  the  number  of  students  in  General  Science 
is  subtracted  from  the  total  enrolment,  there  remains  an  almost 
steady  growth  in  the  School.  There  has  been  a  general  impression 
that  the  number  of  Special  Students  in  the  School  has  been  large. 
Bearing  on  this  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  number  of  Special 
Students  plays  a  far  from  important  r6le  in  the  growth  of  the  School. 
In  the  first  year  of  Professor  Shaler's  administration,  the  Special 
Students  formed  60  %  of  the  total  enix)lment  of  the  School,  while  in 
the  last  year  the  percentage  of  Special  Students  had  fallen  to  less 
than  28%  of  the  total  number.  The  percentage  of  Special  Students 
almost  steadily  decreased  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
period. 

It  is  not  possible  to  show  in  so  simple  a  form  the  improvement  in 
quality.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  opinion  of  practically  everyone  who 
is  in  contact  with  the  students  that  the  work  has  greatly  improved  in 
quality  in  recent  years ;  that,  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  the 
Special  Students,  the  initial  attainment  and  earnestness  of  endeavor 
have  steadily  improved,  and  now  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  that  of 
the  larger  undergraduate  department  —  the  College.  The  Scientific 
School  lost  by  the  death  of  Professor  Shaler  the  guidance  that  had 
led  it  through  increased  membership  and  through  improved  scholar- 
ship to  a  most  dignified  position  in  the  University.  Against  the 
disintegrating  effects  of  competition  of  almost  equal  technical  oppor- 
tunities in  the  College,  his  personality  was  the  principal  cohesive 
force  in  the  Scientific  School. 
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In  March  of  the  academic  year  1905-06,  the  President  and  Fellows, 
and  the  Board  of  Overseers,  on  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  voted  concurrently  to  adopt  the  following  plan 
for  the  administration  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and 
higher  degrees  in  applied  science  and  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School :  — 

1.  A  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  established  in  Harvard 
College,  the  requirements  for  admission  of  students  intending  to 
become  candidates  for  this  degree  to  be  the  same  as  the  present 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and 
the  requirements  for  graduation  to  be  the  same  as  the  requirements 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  respect  to  the  number  of  courses 
required,  the  grade  of  work  demanded,  and  the  length  of  resi- 
dence. The  new  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  like  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  will  be  given  wilhout  designation  of  any  field  of 
study. 

2.  A  Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science  is  established  in  Har- 
vard University.  The  subjects  in  which  degrees  will  be  granted  in 
this  Graduate  School  will  be  for  the  present  Engineering  (Mechani- 
cal, Electrical,  and  Civil),  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  Architecture, 
Landscape  Architecture,  Forestry,  Applied  Chemistry,  Applied 
Biology,  and  Applied  Geology.  A  Bachelor's  degree  in  arts  or 
science,  or  its  equivalent,  will  be  required  for  admission  to  this 
School. 

3.  The  present  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  wilh  designation  of 
the  field  of  study,  on  completion  of  any  one  of  the  present  four-year 
programmes  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  (namely.  Civil  and 
Top(^raphical  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Electrical 
Engineering,  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  Architecture,  Landscape 
Architecture,  Forestry,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Biology,  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  For  Teachers  of  Science,  and  General  Science),  will  be 
maintained  as  long  as  it  shall  seem  best. 

4.  The  new  organization  of  the  instruction  in  Applied  Science 
will  provide  in  Harvard  College  and  the  Graduate  School  of  Applied 
Science,  jointly,  five  years  of  instruction  in  the  several  fields  of 
study  in  Applied  Science. 

5.  The  arrangements  above  described  will  take  effect  beginning 
with  the  academic  year  1906-07. 

In  June  the  Corporation  voted  to  add  Physics  to  the  list  of  studies 
in  which  degrees  will  be  granted  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Applied 
Science. 

The  two  most  important  aspects  of  this  reorganization  are  the 
establishing  in  Harvard  College  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
and  the  organization  of  the  work  in  applied  science  as  a  Graduate 
School  on  a  level  with  the  other  professional  schools  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  Schools  of  Law,  Medicine,  and  Divinity. 
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Professor  Nathaniel  Southgate  Shaler,  Dean  of  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  from  1891,  died  on  the  10th  of  April,  1906.  During 
his  long  deanship,  the  longest  in  the  history  of  the  University,  he 
not  only  developed  the  School  as  an  important  factor  in  the  Uni- 
versity, but,  by  his  strong  personality,  gave  to  the  School  and  his 
office  as  Dean  a  prominence,  both  in  the  University  and  before  the 
public  at  large,  out  of  proportion  to  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
School. 

WALLACE  C.  SABINE,  Dean. 
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To  THE  President  op  the  University:  — 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  to  you  a  report  for  the 
academic  year  1905-06  on  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  the  Reg- 
ulation of  Athletic  Six>rt8. 

The  principal  functions  of  the  Committee  are  the  supervision  of 
the  grounds,  buildings,  and  equipment ;  the  control  of  the  finances ; 
the  approval  of  appointments ;  the  regulation  of  athletic  contests  at 
home  and  elsewhere ;  and  the  administration  of  its  rules. 

The  general  care  of  the  grounds  and  bnildings,  excepting  the 
Gymnasium,  devoted  by  the  University  to  athletic  sports  and  exer- 
cise, was  left  to  the  Committee  at  an  early  date ;  and  by  vote  of  the 
Corporation  (Oct.  10,  1892)  the  Soldier's  Field  was  also  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Committee. 

I.   Equipment. 

During  the  past  year  the  following  changes  and  improvements  in 
the  athletic  plant  have  been  made.  Five  new  courts  were  laid  out 
on  Jarvis  Field,  the  expense  of  which  was  borae  by  Mr.  D.  L.  Pick- 
man,  of  the  Class  of  1873.  These  new  courts  have  partly  made  good 
the  loss  of  courts  on  Holmes  Field  occasioned  by  the  erection  of  the 
new  Law  School  building.  It  is  probable  that  the  latter  field  will 
ultimately  not  be  available  for  tennis,  so  that  the  problem  of  addi- 
tional space  for  tennis  courts  will  soon  become  pressing.  When 
Soldier's  Field  has  been  entirely  reclaimed  it  should  accommodate  a 
large  number  of  tennis  courts.  £vcn  at  present  there  would  be 
space  along  the  north  fence  between  the  Newell  Gate  and  the  gate 
opposite  the  University  boat-house  for  a  single  row  of  seventeen 
courts  without  inconveniencing  other  sports.  With  a  little  additional 
grading,  a  double  row  of  thirty-four  courts  could  be  laid  out  not  far 
from  the  same  fence. 

The  improvements  in  the  University  boat-house  have  made  it  a 
more  attractive  building,  and  a  new  Weld  boat-house  is  in  process  of 
construction.  The  old  boat-house  was  purchased  for  about  (20,000 
by  the  City  of  Cambridge,  when  the  parkway  was  laid  out  and  the 
boat-house  site  taken  by  the  city ;  and  a  rental  of  $500  per  annum 
has  been  paid  to  the  city  for  the  use  of  the  building.  By  careful  in- 
vestments the  Trustees  of  the  Weld  Boat- House  Fund  have  increased 
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the  capital  to  about  $30,000.  The  late  George  W.  Weld,  of  the 
Class  of  1860,  had  intended  to  erect  a  new  structure,  and  his  family, 
in  recognition  of  this  intention,  has  recently  given  the  sum  of 
tlOO,000  for  the  purpose.  The  new  boat-house  will  have  two  and 
one-half  stories,  and  will  be  constructed  of  brick,  concrete,  and 
steel,  with  a  red  tiled  roof.  The  floors  will  be  granolithic,  and  little 
wood  is  to  be  used  about  the  building.  There  are  to  be  a  repair 
shop,  offices,  locker  rooms,  bath  and  rubbing  rooms,  and  a  club 
room.  The  latest  improvements  will  be  utilized  for  run- ways,  exits, 
and  floats.  Two  balconies  will  give  good  views  of  the  river.  The 
dimensions  of  the  building  are  158  feet  by  78  feet.  It  will  stand  on 
the  site  of  the  old  boat-house,  which  has  been  moved  down  stream, 
and  will  be  used  temporarily  by  the  Weld  crews.  A  lease  of  ninety- 
nine  years  for  the  new  boat-house  at  the  previous  i*ental  has  been 
secui-ed  from  the  City  of  Cambridge.  The  completion  of  the  various 
details  made  necessary  by  reason  of  this  gift  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  William  S.  Youngman,  of  the  Class  of 
1895.  This  liberal  gift  will  greatly  enlarge  the  opportunity  for 
participation  in  rowing  by  increased  numbers  of  students.  The  gift 
is  peculiarly  timely,  as  the  erection  of  the  new  dam,  creating  a  per- 
manent stretch  of  high  water  for  about  eight  miles,  will  greatly 
stimulate  the  use  of  the  river.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
increased  traffic  for  pleasure  and  business  may  render  shell  rowing 
less  free  from  inevitable  interference. 

Work  on  the  drainage  of  Soldier's  Field  has  been  continued,  and 
a  series  of  catch  basius  has  been  placed  around  the  western  and 
northern  boundaries.  A  uniform  system  of  tiled  ditches  has  been 
initiated,  and  the  drainage  of  the  lower  part  of  the  western  side  has 
been  completed.  This  piece  has  been  partly  filled,  and  a  driveway 
round  the  entire  field  just  inside  the  fence,  to  be  lined  with  trees,  is 
under  way. 

The  sanitary  facilities  at  the  Stadium  have  been  somewhat  in- 
creased, and  the  Gate  Lodge  has  been  made  more  convenient  as  a 
waiting-room  for  women.  During  the  present  summer  the  locker 
building  and  the  base-ball  cage  have  been  repainted,  and  the  steel 
work  of  the  Stadium  has  received  one  coat  of  paint. 

The  use  of  the  Stadium  has  been  enlarged  by  the  successful 
performance  of  a  Greek  play ;  and  the  exercises  held  there  on  Class 
Day  have  continued  to  Ije  a  notable  and  successful  feature  of  that 
occasion. 

The  spectators'  seats  for  base-ball  remain  imsatis factor}'  and  in- 
adequate, although  the  permanent  steel  framework  has  diminished 
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the  danger  from  fire,  except  at  the  great  games,  at  which  additional 
bleachers  made  entirely  of  wood  must  be  erected.  The  stands  are 
patrolled  by  policemen,  and  two  or  three  small  fires  during  the  season 
were  quickly  put  out  by  the  use  of  Babcock  extinguishers.  At  the 
large  games  a  fire  engine  is  also  in  attendance.  A  permanent  and 
fireproof  grand  stand  of  concrete  or  brick  and  steel  is  much  needed. 

II.   Finances. 

The  cost  of  the  Stadium  to  date  has  been  $309,210.45.  This  sum 
includes  a  land  purchase  for  $12,000,  of  which  $5,742.96  was  given 
by  Major  H.  L.  Higginson.  The  Class  of  1879  gave  $100,000 ;  and 
the  Athletic  Committee  has  turned  in  sums  amounting  to  about 
$160,000.  .  By  January  1,  1907,  the  debt  on  the  Stadium,  with 
interest,  will  amount  to  about  $50,000.  This  total  may  be  somewhat 
reduced  at  that  time  by  additional  payments  from  the  accumulations 
of  the  fall  season. 

The  tables  which  follow,  compiled  from  the  published  reports, 
show  the  expansion  of  athletics,  which  keeps  pace  with  the  expansion 
of  the  University  and  the  expansion  of  the  national  life. 

The  detailed  figures  for  1894-96  were  not  available.  The  falling 
oflf  in  subscnptions  accompanies  an  increase  in  the  sui-plus.  Atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  growth  of  the  budgets  of  the  minor  sports.  A 
progressive  increase  in  training  table  expenses  and  in  supplies  may 
be  traced  in  the  detailed  reports  of  the  Graduate  Treasurer  which  are 
annually  published. 

The  expenditures  in  general  reveal  an  unnecessary  extravagance 
which  no  surplus,  however  large,  can  justify.  That  a  successful 
season  in  sport  does  not  depend  upon  lavish  outlay  has  been  re- 
peatedly proven  by  the  budgets  of  a  number  of  other  institutions. 
It  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  Harvard  funds  have  been  mis- 
appropriated, but  they  have  been  administered  without  due  economy. 
The  responsibility  for  this  situation  must  be  divided  and  may  be 
charged  in  part  to  the  system.  Repeated  changes  in  the  ofiSce  of 
Graduate  Treasurer  as  well  as  in  the  undergraduate  managerial 
positions  render  it  difficult  to  utilize  suitably  the  experience  of  the 
various  incumbents  from  season  to  season.  Few  graduate  coaches 
are  anxiously  concerned  about  limiting  the  team's  expenses ;  and  the 
undergraduate  manager,  who  is  often  unfairly  charged  with  parsi- 
mony, is  not  infrequently  impaled  on  either  horn  of  a  dilemma,  in 
the  difficult  search  for  a  happy  medium  between  a  penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish  policy. 
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III.   Branches  of  Athletics. 


The  branches  of  athletics  under  the  supervision  of  the  Committee  at 
present  include  rowing,  base-ball,  foot-ball,  track  and  field  athletics, 
cricket,  tennis,  lacrosse,  hockey,  basket-ball,  the  gun  club,  gym- 
nastics, the  rifle  and  pistol  club,  fencing,  hand-ball  and  golf.  Jia- 
jitsu  has  apparently  dropped  out.  The  oldest  branch  is  rowing, 
which  has  already  entered  upon  its  second  half-century  of  existence 
as  a  college  sport.  The  year  just  past  has  witnessed  some  interest- 
ing experiments.  In  the  fall  season  a  plan  of  intramural  competition 
by  means  of  crews  recruited  from  various  dormitories  or  groups  of 
dormitories  was  satisfactorily  initiated.  During  the  cold  days  of 
November  animated  contests  occurred  among  sixteen  eights  composed 
almost  entirely  of  men  who  were  not  engaged  in  intercollegiate 
competitions.  The  interest  aroused  promised  much  for  the  future, 
and  the  dormitory  unit  may  become  the  most  available  basis  for 
local  contests.  The  experiment  of  a  professional  coach  for  the 
University  squad  was  continued,  and  resulted  in  the  first  victory  for 
a  number  of  years.  The  crew  was  also  ably  captained  and  well 
manned.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  rowing  management 
decided  to  attempt  to  arrange  an  informal  race  on  the  English 
Thames  with  the  'Varsity  crew  of  Cambridge  University.  This 
invasion  of  Ekiglish  waters  was  welcomed  with  cordiality.  The 
Harvard  crew  sustained  an  honorable  defeat,  and  the  occasion 
developed  an  increasing  international  friendliness. 

The  management  of  the  base-ball  nine  determined  to  do  without 
paid  assistance  during  the  season,  although  the  available  playing 
material  was  less  experienced  than  usual. 

The  interest  in  track  athletics  was  unabated  and  was  enhanced 
the  past  year  by  the  important  competitions  which  were  held  in  the 
Stadium.  The  general  intercollegiate  meet  illustrated  well  the 
safety,  convenience,  and  atti*activeness  of  the  edifice  for  such 
contests. 

The  season  in  foot-ball  was  unsatisfactory  and  disturbing.  In  the 
midst  of  warnings  and  remonstrances  from  many  quarters  the  out- 
come of  the  fall  campaign  once  more  made  clear  the  difiSculty  of 
playing  this  game  acceptably  under  the  existing  rules.  Even  before 
the  close  of  the  season  the  head  coach  of  the  Harvard  team  called 
for  a  revision  of  the  rules,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  wave  of 
resentful  remonstrance  swept  over  the  country,  which  had  many 
important  results.  At  some  institutions,  owing  partly  to  local  con- 
ditions, the  game  was  prohibited  outright.     At  others  the  number 
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and  kind  of  contests  were  limited.  Numberless  suggestions  were 
made  for  reforming  the  game.  At  Harvard  the  President  had 
repeatedly  pointed  out  its  evils.  The  Overseers  had  condemned  it 
in  its  present  form,  and  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  expressed 
the  opinion  that  intercoU^iate  foot-ball  should  be  prohibited  at 
Harvard  until  a  reasonable  game  should  have  been  formulated  and 
exemplified  in  practice. 

The  Athletic  Committee  at  a  similar  crisis  in  1895  had  been  noti- 
fied by  the  Governing  Bodies  that  the  question  of  the  continuance  or 
abolition  of  intercollegiate  foot-ball  was  within  the  powers  of  the 
Committee  under  the  standing  i*ule  of  both  bodies.  (Vote  of  the 
Corporation,  March  25,  1895;  of  the  Overseers,  April  10,  1895.) 
Early  in  the  discussion  the  Committee  voted  that  it  would  favor  a 
continuance  of  the  game  at  Harvard  only  in  case  the  existing  rules 
and  regulations  under  which  the  game  was  played,  and  which  it 
regarded  as  unsatisfactory,  should  be  changed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  acceptable  to  the  Committee. 

Meanwhile  a  committee  of  representative  Harvard  graduates, 
chiefly  foot-ball  experts,  held  a  long  series  of  meetings,  and  presented 
a  set  of  suggestions  for  changes  in  the  rules.  Harvard  withdrew  its 
representatives  from  the  old  Foot-ball  Rules  Committee,  which  was 
then  dissolved  and  the  members  united  with  a  National  Foot-ball 
Rules  Committee  which  represented  an  organization  of  some  seventy 
representatives  of  various  institutions.  The  outcome  of  their  delib- 
erations was  a  set  of  rules  which  appeared  to  the  Hai-vard  Athletic 
Committee  to  afford  a  reasonable  assurance  that  a  satisfactory  game 
might  be  played  under  them.  That  is  to  say,  it  seemed  possible 
under  the  revised  rules  that  those  who  wished  to  play  a  fair  game 
would  have  a  fair  chance ;  and  it  seemed  desirable  and  expedient  to 
permit  the  Harvard  team  to  cooperate  with  other  University  teams  in 
the  endeavor  to  test  these  rules  in  intercollegiate  contests. 

The  Committee  accordingly  voted,  so  far  as  it  had  authority,  to 
sanction  the  game  at  Harvard  as  an  intercollegiate  sport  for  the 
season  of  1906,  but  delayed  the  foot-ball  schedule  until  the  Committee 
bad  reported,  as  requested,  to  the  Governing  Bodies,  and  the  latter 
had  expressed  their  opinion  and  taken  such  action  as  might  seem  to 
them  best.  The  Corporation  and  Overseers  having  finally  agreed  to 
permit  the  game  for  1906,  the  Committee  then  authorized  the  foot- ball 
management  to  proceed  definitely  with  its  schedule. 

The  season  of  1906  is  likely  therefore  to  prove  fateful  for  foot-ball. 
Both  the  game  and  the  players  are  on  trial.  It  remains  to  be  proved 
whether  a  game  which  involves  such  intimate  personal  collision  can 
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be  played  in  a  sportsmanlike  manner,  where  there  is  the  keenest 
spirit  of  competition,  in  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  intensely 
partisan  spectators.  The  issue  is  doubtful ;  but  at  least  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  Harvard  autliorities  have  not  exhausted  every 
opportunity  for  permitting  a  final  experiment. 

The  legislation  accomplished  by  the  Committee  during  the  year 
embraced  some  important  action.  At  the  initiative  of  Harvard  the 
following  regulations  were  adopted  concurrently  by  Harvard,  Yale, 
and  Princeton ;  and  have  since  been  imitated  by  a  number  of  other 
institutions :  — 

1.  No  student  shall  be  eligible  for  membership  on  a  University  team 
unless  he  shall  have  completed  satisfactorily  a  full  year's  work  at  the 
University  and  has  passed  satisfactorily  the  examinations  for  an  advance 
with  his  class. 

2.  No  student  shall  be  eligible  for  membership  on  a  University  team 
who  holds  a  degree  advanced  enough  to  admit  him  at  least  to  the  Senior 
Class. 

3.  No  Special  Student  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  on  a  Univer- 
sity team  until 

(a)  he  has  satisfied  entrance  requirements  equivalent  to  those  required 
of  Freshmen ; 

(6)  has  completed  a  full  year's  work  equivalent  to  that  required  of 
candidates  for  a  degree  and  has  passed  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion in  said  work ; 

(c)  and  is  taking  during  his  year  of  comi>etition  a  full  year's  work 
at  the  University. 

4.  No  student  shall  represent  one  or  more  universities  or  colleges  in 
athletic  contests  more  than  three  academic  years.  (This  rule  is  not  to 
affect  students  now  in  college.) 

Otherwise  the  above  rules  are  to  go  into  effect  in  September,  1906,  and 
are  to  relate  to  the  four  major  sports  only. 

The  regulations  excluding  Graduates  and  Freshmen  from  the 
'Varsity  teams  in  the  major  sports  were  afterwards  extended  by 
the  Committee  to  cover  all  branches  of  sport.  The  Committee  also 
voted  that  in  its  opinion  a  student  in  any  Graduate  Department 
should  not  be  considered  eligible  for  a  University  team. 

The  above  regulations  had  long  been  under  consideration,  but  their 
enactment  was  facilitated  by  a  communication  from  the  Faculty  of 
Law  intimating  that  such  legislation  would  be  desirable  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  students  under  its  direction. 

The  business  of  the  Committee  has  steadily  increased  from  year  to 
year,  so  that  some  reorganization  seems  imperative.     A  joint  Com- 
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mittee  of  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  was  appointed  in  May  to 
consider  and  report  upon  the  whole  subject  of  the  regulation  of 
athletic  sports ;  and  the  Athletic  Committee  was  directed  meanwhile 
to  sanction  no  appointment  for  intercollegiate  contests  later  than 
December  1,  1906.  The  Athletic  Committee  has  appointed  a  sub- 
committee to  consider  some  rearrangements  in  its  own  administration. 
The  members  of  the  Athletic  Committee  serve  voluntarily  and 
gratuitously,  but  the  major  part  of  the  burden  falls  to  the  lot 
of  the  Chairman,  who  has  been  a  member  of  a  Faculty,  but  has 
heretofore  experienced  no  consequent  diminution  of  his  professorial 
duties.  During  the  past  year  the  Committee  has  held  twenty- four 
meetings.  These  meetings  are  called  by  the  Chairman.  The  busi- 
ness is  prepared  and  the  correspondence  of  the  Committee  is 
conducted  by  him.  His  correspondence  involves  the  relations  of 
the  Committee  to  sixteen  branches  of  sport  and  nine  subsidiary 
branches,  questions  affecting  the  extensive  athletic  plant,  and  mul- 
titadinous  inquiries  from  the  outside  world  with  reference  to  Harvard 
athletics.  The  Chairman  is  supposed  to  be  familiar  with  the  details 
of  the  management  of  all  branches  of  the  athletic  plant,  and  with 
the  financial  situation.  He  is  expected  to  sign  various  contracts, 
and  to  be  informed  concerning  numerous  appointments.  He  is 
subject  to  incessant  calls  and  inquiries  from  representatives  of  all 
branches,  a  service  which  is  almost  always  agreeable,  but  thoroughly 
time-absorbing.  He  is  often  called  upon  to  represent  the  University 
in  intei'collegiate  questions,  a  function  occasionally  involving  delicate 
n^otiations.  In  common  with  the  other  members  of  the  Committee, 
he  is  supposed  to  have  some  personal  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which 
the  various  University  teams  conduct  themselves.  He  is  frequently 
called  upon  to  interpret  and  enforce  the  Faculty  rules  and  the  Com- 
mittee regulations.  An  entirely  satisfying  administration  of  the 
office  would  demand  the  full  time  and  attention  of  its  occupant. 
The  Committee  is  assisted  by  a  staff  of  permanent  appointees,  to 
whose  competency  and  fidelity  is  due  largely  the  fairly  successful 
working  of  the  system.  The  Graduate  Treasurership,  a  position 
which  is  of  great  importance,  has  been  filled  by  able  and  conscien- 
tious men,  whose  time,  however,  has  been  partly  demanded  by  other 
duties ;  and  the  position  has  been  occupied  by  the  same  person  for 
only  a  year  or  two.  If  the  present  organization  of  the  Committee 
be  continued,  it  seems  desirable  to  make  the  Graduate  Treasurership 
a  permanent  and  dignified  post,  with  a  salary  sufficient  to  command 
and  retain  the  services  of  the  right  man,  preferably  a  comparatively 
recent  graduate.     The  appointment  of  a  permanent  paid  secretary 
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was  felt  that  such  a  Graduates'  Quadrangle  or  Hall  would  ''  prove 
of  the  highest  value  in  promoting  the  sense  of  union  and  fellowship 
and  of  the  solidarity  of  interests  on  the  part  of  those  who  pursue 
the  scholar's  life,  which  is  among  the  most  powerful  agents  in  the 
development  of  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  character."*  By  the 
energy  and  initiative  of  one  or  two  members  of  the  Faculty,  assisted 
by  the  officers  of  the  Graduate  Club,  and  through  the  wise  liberality 
of  the  Corporation,  measures  were  taken,  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1905-06,  to  bring  about  the  fulfilment  of  this  long  cherished 
plan.  Conant  Uall,  on  Oxford  Street,  one  of  the  best  of  the  College 
dormitories,  was  set  aside  for  the  use  of  students  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  rents  were  somewhat  reduced, 
and  heat  by  hot  water  was  supplied  to  all  the  rooms.  Professor 
W.  H.  Schofield  was  chairman  of  the  Faculty  conmiittee  on  the 
improvements.  The  building,  after  certain  rearrangements,  con- 
tains, besides  the  proctor's  suite,  29  suites  of  study  and  bedroom,  of 
which  12  are  furnished,  and  26  single  rooms,  the  rents  running  from 
$60  to  $210  per  annum.  The  two  suites  in  the  south  end  of  the 
building  on  the  first  floor,  with  the  corridor  between  them,  have  been 
thrown  together  to  form  a  large  Common  Room.  This  has  been 
suitably  furnished  through  a  very  generous  gift  of  five  hundred 
dollars  from  Mrs.  Emil  C.  Hammer,  of  Boston.  It  is  intended  that 
the  Common  Room  shall  serve  as  a  social  centre  not  only  for  the 
students  in  the  Hall,  but  for  all  members  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences ;  and  that  it  may  be  used  for  the  meetings  of  the 
Graduate  Club  and  of  the  vaiious  departmental  clubs  of  Graduate 
membership. 

The  members  of  the  Administrative  Board  were  Professors  Davis, 
Mark,  G.  F.  Moore,  H.  W.  Smyth,  Kittredge,  Mdnsterberg,  Sabine, 
B6cher,  and  Carver,  and  the  Dean.  The  Board  met  once  a  month 
from  October  to  June,  omitting  December  and  April.  The  most 
important  questions  which  it  had  to  consider,  aside  from  routine 
business,  concerned  the  relation  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy to  the  rapidly  developing  graduate  instruction  in  the  Medical 
School.  Early  in  the  year  a  student  petitioned  that  provision  be 
made  to  enable  him  to  come  up  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  on  work  in 
pharmacology,  to  be  done  as  a  graduate  student  in  the  Medical  School. 
This  request  was  referred  to  the  Division  of  Chemistry  for  considera- 
tion and  report.  That  Division  reported  that  it  would  be  glad  to 
take  charge  of  the  student's  work,   adding  to  its  nimiber  for  the 

*  Report  for  1901-02,  p.  169. 
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purpose  some  medical  men.  This  action  was  adopted  by  the  Board. 
Later  a  communication  was  received  from  the  Division  of  Chemistry, 
suggesting  the  establishment  of  a  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Biological 
Chemistry.  After  consulting  the  Division  of  Biology,  the  Board, 
while  in  general  favoring  the  encouragement  of  work  along  chemico- 
biological  lines,  voted :  ^^  It  is  undesirable  to  provide  for  a  new 
degree  to  be  called  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Biological  Chemistry. 
Work  of  the  kind  suggested  could  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  be 
adequately  recognized  by  a  degree  either  in  Chemistry  or  in  Biology, 
according  as  chemical  or  biological  studies  predominated  in  the 
candidate's  work.  Judging  from  past  experience,  all  cases  that  are 
likely  to  arise  can  be  provided  for  in  this  way.  In  examinations  for 
such  degrees,  it  would  be  in  accordance  with  established  practice 
for  either  Division  to  invite  representatives  of  other  Divisions  to  take 
part  in  the  examination.  In  such  cases  there  is  precedent  for  giving 
less  emphasis  to  the  general  subject  of  Chemistry  (or  Biology)  than 
if  the  candidate  were  working  wholly  in  that  Division." 

One  new  fellowship  was  established  in  the  School  during  the  year 
1905-06,  while  another,  previously  established,  was  endowed.  In 
1905,  the  University  received  ten  thousand  dollars  from  the  estate  of 
Miss  £liza  W.  S.  Parkman,  to  establish,  in  memory  of  her  brother, 
the  historian,  the  *' Francis  Parkman  Fellowship,"  the  income  thereof 
to  be  applied  "to the  aid  of  meritorious  students,  pureuing  advanced 
studies,  whether  at  the  University  or  elsewhere."  In  1906,  by  vote 
of  the  Corporation,  this  fellowship  was  assigned  to  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  For  the  current  year  it  is  held  as  a 
travelling  fellowship,  with  a  stipend  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
by  a  distinguished  student  of  history. 

The  Julia  Amory  Appleton  Fellowship  in  Architecture,  maintained 
since  1904  by  an  annual  gift  of  one  thousand  dollars  from  Mr. 
Charles  F.  McKim,  of  New  York,  was  endowed  by  Mr.  McKim  in 
1906  with  a  principal  of  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

The  Edward  William  Hooper  Fellowship,  though  established  in 
1905,  was  not  assigned  for  the  year  1905-06.  For  the  present  year 
the  accumulation  of  income  has  permitted  two  appointments,  each 
with  a  stipend  of  one  thousand  dollars. 

The  Association  of  American  Universities,  which  was  founded  in 
1900  for  the  promotion  of  graduate  studies,  but  has  since  widened 
its  scope  to  consider  all  advanced  instruction,  met  for  its  seventh 
annual  conference  on  March  14-17, 1906,  at  San  Francisco,  Berkeley, 
and  Palo  Alto,  California.  California,  Chicago,  Columbia,  Cornell, 
Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins,  Leland  Stanford,  Princeton,  Wisconsin, 
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and  Yale  were  represented;  the  Catholic  University  of  America, 
Clark,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia  sent  no  delegates. 
Papers  were  read  and  discussed  on  '^  Interchange  of  Professors  in 
Universities,"  *'  To  What  Extent  should  the  University  Investigator 
be  Relieved  from  Teaching?"  '* The  Reaction  of  Graduate  Work  on 
the  other  Work  of  the  University,"  and  "  The  Changing  Conception 
of  *  The  Faculty  *  in  American  Universities." 

Following  are  the  customary  tables,  in  which  the  condition  and 
progress  of  the  School  are  presented  in  considerable  detail. 


Table  I.  —  Number  and  Classification  op  Students. 

IWNMM.       1M4-06.        190MW. 


I.   Resident   Students  doing  full  work  in  the 

School  for  the  whole  academic  year    .    .   .      289 
Resident  Students  not  doing  full  work  or  not 
working  for  the  whole  year  as  Resident  Stu- 
dents         128 


412 


Non-Resident  Students  holding  fellowships    .  14 

Non-Kesident  Students  not  holding  fellowships  1 

—     16 

II.   Students  whose  studies  lay  chiefly  in  * 

i.  Semitic  Languages  and  History 2 

ii.  Ancient  Languages  (Classics  and  Sanskrit)  87 

iii.  Modern  Languages  (including  Comparative 

Literature) Ill 

W.  History  and  Political  Science 78 

T,  Philosophy  (incIuding*,Education)   ....  64 

vi.  Fine  Arts  (includmg  Architecture)     ...  16 

vii.  Music 6 

yiii.  Mathematics 21 

iz.  Engineering 9 

X.  Physics 14 

xi.  Chemistry 26 

xii.  Biology 19 

xiii.  Geology 20 

xir.  Anthropology 0 

Unclassed  Students 7 

III.   First-year  Students 269 

Second-year  Students 89 

Third-year  Students 61 

Fourth-year  Students 18 

Students  in  a  fifth  or  later  year 10 

427 


427 


278 


106 


260 


183 


878 


396 


393 


16 

16 

2 

—  17 

0 
—  16 

2 

2 

84 

36 

96 

112 

86 

82 

62 

40 

19 

13 

4 

9 

14 

13 

3 

10 

14 

12 

27 

39 

20 

22 

14 

10 

6 

3 

6 
—  396 

7 
409 

137 

220 

92 

109 

46 

64 

18 

16 

3 

10 

409 


*  For  detailed  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  Graduate  Students  enrolled  in  the  varioas  courMi 
of  instruction  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  see  the  Report  of  the  Dean  of  that 
Faculty,  pp.  69-02. 
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rV.   A.B.'s  and  S.B/s  of  Hanrard  Univenily  and 

of  no  other  institation U9  124  126 

A.B.'s  and   S.B.'b  (and  holders  of   similar 

degrees)  of  other  institutions  and  also  of 

Hanrard  Uniyersitj 25  15  20 

Students  not  holding  the  Hanrard  degree  of 

A.B.  orS.B 253  256  263 

427    395  409 

V.   Students  holding  the  Hanrard  degree  of  A  .M., 

S.M.,  Ph.D.,  or  S.D 104  95  103 

Students  holding  the  Hanrard  degree  of  A.B.  or 

S.B.,  but  not  of  A.M.,  S.M.,  Ph.D.,  or  S.D.     125  94  92 

Students  holding  no  Hanrard  degree  in  Arts, 

Philosophy,  or  Science 198  206  214 

427    396  409 

Table  I,  to  which  Tables  II,  III,  IV,  and  V  are  supplementary, 
shows  the  number  of  students  in  the  School,  resident  and  non- 
resident; their  subjects  of  study;  length  of  residence;  and  the 
numbers  of  those  who  hold  or  do  not  hold  the  Harvard  first  and 

Table  II.  —  Percentage  op  Students  in  their  first  and 

FOLLOWING   TEARS :    1900-06. 


First-year  Students .    . 

Second-year  Students  . 

Third-year  Students    . 

Fourth-year  Students 
and  Students  of 
longer  residence     . 


1900-01. 

1001-02. 

1002-03. 

lOOMM. 

1004-06. 

Percent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

54 

50 

54 

61 

60 

23 

26 

26 

21 

24 

15 

12 

11 

12 

11 

s 

12 

9 

6 

5 

100&-00. 

Per  cent. 
53 
26 
18 


S 


second  degrees.  It  shows  a  small  increase  in  total  membership ;  a 
loss  in  the  number  of  first-year  students  and  a  gain  in  students  of 
one  year's  standing  or  more,  this  shifting  being  a  return  toward  the 
normal ;  and  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  Divisions  of  Modem 
Languages  and  Chemistry.  The  percentage  of  students  from  Har- 
vard and  from  other  colleges  reveals  no  noteworthy  change ;  but 
Table  V  shows  a  decline  in  the  proportion  of  students  from  other 
colleges  among  first-year  men  —  from  60%  to  67%. 
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Table  IV.  —  Pescentaob  of  Stddents  rnOK  othek  Colleges. 


FerccnMge  of  StodenU  holding  no 
Hsrrard  decree 


Percentage  of  StadeDla  holding  n 
Hmrrknl  Srat  degree  in  Art*  a 


I 


Table  V. — First-tear  Mek;  Percentaoe  fbom  Various 
Colleoes  AMD  Universities — 1901-06. 

IMl-OS.        1W,t-03,        1803-04.        l»M-Ori,        1IWfr-4M. 

HKTTUd 31  S3  3S  40  43 

Otber  Nev  England  Collegei  .   .  14  20  21  12  13 

College!  in  Ibe  Centrsl  States     .  34  24  18  26  36 
Colleges  in  States  West  of  the 

Mississippi »  12  9  12  8 

Colleges  in  Southern  States     .    ,  4  6  7  6  3 

Colleges  in  Canada T  3  a  2  4 

Foreign  Unirersitiei 4  3  4 

Table  VI  revcola  little  change  in  tbe  proportion  of  Bachelors' 
degrees  of  different  kinds  in  the  School.  Tables  IK  and  X  show  a 
small  increase  in  the  number  of  New  England  students  relative  to 
those  from  otber  parts  of  the  country. 

Table  VI.  —  Percentage  of  Bachelors'  Degrees  of 
DIFFERENT  kinds;   1897-1906. 


1 

ijl 

1 

1 

j 

1 

i 

i 

84 
9 

86      84 
3      10 
6  '     6 

80 
11 

84 

5 

83 
10 

7 

84 
10 

a 

83 
12 

a 

S.B.'s      

Other  Bachelors' degrees     .    .    .   . 

IS 
4 

Tables  VII  and  VIII  HupplemeDt  each  other  and  show  in  detail  the 
extent  to  which  different  higher  institutions  of  learning  contribute  to 
the  membership  of  the  School.  In  Table  VII  are  given  the  various 
colleges  and  universitieB,  including  professional  and  technical  schools, 
American  and  foreign,  whose  graduates  were  members  of  the  School, 
tt^etber  with  the  degrees  these  men  held  and  the  number  of  different 
men  from  each  institution. 
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Table  IX. — Birthplaces  op  Graduate  Students:  1898-1906. 


StadentB  bom  in  the  New  Eng^ 

land  States 

Students  bom  in  other  Northern 

States  east  of  the  Biississippi 

River    

Students    bom    in    Soathem 

States  east  of  the  Mississippi 

Rirer    

Students  born  in  States  west  of 

the  Mississippi  River  .  .  . 
Students  born  in  the  Dominion 

of  Canada    

Students  bum  in  other  foreign 

countries 

Total  number  of  students 

Percentage  of  students  bom  in 
New  England 

Percentage  of  students  born 
elsewhere 


148 

106 

15 
30 
25 
17 


836 


48 


67 


i 


122 

119 

17 
84 
28 
26 


841 


86 


64 


127 

186 

16 
80 
21 
28 


858 


86 


64 


107 

109 

11 
89 
22 
27 


315 


84 


66 


122 


108 


14 


89 


16 


26 


325 


SS 


62 


168 


141 


81 


85 


17 


85 


427 


89 


61 


182 


142 


21 


42 


19 


89 


895 


SS 


67 


149 


185 


20 


44 


24 


37 


409 

87 
68 


Table  X. — Residences  op  Graduate  Students:  1902-1906. 

1002-03.  1903-04.  1904-05.  190S-06. 

New  England  States 167  221  181  202 

Northem  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  .      88  120  125  128 

Southern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  .12  25  20  17 

States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 40  88  44  85 

Canada 12  18  10  12 

Foreign  countries 6  10  15  15 

825  427  895  409 

Table  XI  shows  the  number  of  recommendations  *  for  the  higher 
degrees  in  1904,  1905,  and  1906.  Table  XII  gives  the  number  of 
recommendations  for  1906,  classified  according  to  the  Divisions  and 

*  The  number  of  persons  recommended  each  year,  and  that  of  the  men  who 
actually  receive  the  degree,  as  published  in  the  Annual  Catalogue,  do  not  always 
agree.  Usually  a  few  of  the  candidates  recommended  do  not  receive  the  degree 
at  once.  The  degree  is  in  these  cases  ordinarily  conferred  in  a  later  year, 
''as  of"  the  year  in  which  the  recommendation  was  made. 
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Table  XI. — Recommendations  for  Degrees  in  1904-06. 


I.  Graduate  Students  recommended  for  A.B.  . 
Graduate  Students  recommended  for  A.M.  . 
Graduate  Students  recommended  for  S.M.  . 
Graduate  Students  recommended  for  Ph.D. 
Graduate  Students  recommended  for  S.D.  . 


1904. 

3 
113 

3 
44 

1 


164 


1906. 

2 
106 

4 
88 

0  150 


1908. 

1 
85 

8 
44 

0  133 


II.  College  Seniors  recommended  for  A.M.   .    .    .        0  0  1 

College  Seniors  of  a  preceding  year,  recom- 
mended for  A.M.  on  work  done  in  Senioryear     36  26  15 

College  Juniors  of  a  preceding  year,  recom- 
mended for  A .  M .  on  work  done  in  Junior  year       0  0  1 

Professional  students  recommended  for  A.M. 

on  special  courses  of  study 15  10  16 

Professional  students  recommended  for  Ph.D. 
on  special  courses  of  study 2    58        1     87        2    35 

Total  of  the  above  list 217  187  168 

Deduct  Graduate  Students  recommended 

for  A.B 3  2  1 

Total  number  recommended  for  A.M.,  S.M., 
Ph.D.,  and  S.D 214  185  167 

IIL  Harvard  Bachelors   of  Arts  or  Science,  not 

previously  graduated  elsewhere 95  78  63 

Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science,  pre- 
viously graduated  elsewhere 11  3  6 

Students  not  Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or 

Science 108  214     104  185      98  167 


Departments  of  the  Faculty.  The  decrease  in  recommendations  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  shown  in  Tables  XI  and  XII,  is 
brought  about  chiefly  by  two  causes  :  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
men  who  proceed  directly  to  the  Doctor's  degree  without  taking  an 
A.M.  on  the  way,  and  the  decline  in  the  number  of  Harvard  College 
Seniors  who  complete  the  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree. 


Table  XII. — Divisions  and  Departhbnts  in  which  recommenda- 
tions FOR  THE  Higher  Degrees  were  made  in  1906. 


DiTinoM.  DaPABnaDfT. 

I.  Semitic  Languages  and  History  . 


A.M. 


B.M. 


PHJ>. 


■.D. 


II.  Ancient  Languages : 

Indie  Philology 

The  ClassicB  (Greek,  Ladn)  ...      9 
Total  in  Ancient  Languages  .   .    —     9 


1 
3 
—     4 
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DiyiHOH. 


A.M. 


■.M. 


III.  Modem  Lan^ages : 

English 15 

Germanic  Languages  and  Literatores  6 
French,  and  other  Romance  Lan- 
guages and  Literatores  ....  6 
In  more  than  one  Department  .   .  2 
Total  in  Modem  Languages  .  —  29 

IV.  History  and  Political  Science : 

History  and  Ooyemment 18 

Political  Economy 10 

Total  in  Hist,  and  Political  Sci.    —  28 

V.  Philosophy 7 

[Education 1] 

VI.  The  Fine  Arts  : 

History  and  Principles  of  the  Fine 

Arts 

Architecture 1 

Total  in  the  Fine  Arts  ....   — 

VII.  Music 

VIII.  Mathematics 

IX.  Engineering 

X.  Physics 

XI.  Chemistxy 

XII.  Biology: 

Botany 2 

Zoology ,      1 

Total  in  Biology 

XIII.  Geology: 

Geology  and  Geography 8 

Mineralogy  and  Petrography 

Mining  and  Metallurgy 

Total  in  Geology — 

XrV.  Anthropology 

In  more  than  one  Diyision 

Professional  Students : 

DiTinity  School 

Law  School 

Medical  School 

Total 


PH.D. 
5 

8 


BJ>. 


16    — 


8 
1 
2 

10 
5 
1 

118 


1 

4 


5 
3 


1 

w»          •      • 

1 

•     • 

8 

1 

8 

•     • 

2 

2 

9 

2 

8 

•    • 

2 

1 

7 

2 


8 


46 


—     8    —     1     —     9    — 


2 


—   .  .     —     2    — 


The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  conferred  upon  the  forty- 
six  men  named  below :  with  each  name  is  indicated  the  special  field 
in  which  the  degree  was  taken,  the  candidate's  academic  history  in 
brief,  the  subject  of  his  thesis,  and  his  present  occupation. 
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Philology. 

Frederic  Willis  Brown. 
Romance  Philology.  —  a.b.  1897,  a.m.  1903. 

—  R«»i.  Gr.  Sfud.,  1902-05. 

Thenitt :  "  An  Ilistorical  Study  of  the  Pre- 
terite Ten«e  in  Italian." 

Instructor  in  French,  Collegiate  Department 
of  Clark  University. 

Paul  Gustav  Adolf  Busse. 
Germanic  Philology.  —  a.b.  (yorthwesUfm 
Univ.,  III.)  1900,  a.m.  (ibid,)  1900.  — Res. 
■Gr.  Stud.,  1902-03. 
Thesiit:  "Grillparzerund  die  Politik." 
luiitructor  in  German,  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Walter  Eugene  Clark. 
Indlc  and  Classical  Philology.  — a.b.  1903, 

A.M.  1904.—  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1903-06. 
Thesis:   *'Quid  de  Rebus   Indicis   scirent 

Graeci  Pnsci  quaeritur." 
Continuing  his  studies  at  Berlin,  as  Rogers 

Fellow. 

Alfred  Lester  Coester. 

Romance  Philology.  — a.b.  1896,  am.  1906. 

—  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  Sept.  1904-Mar.  1906. 
Thesis:  "Compression  in  the  Old  Spanish 

Poema  del  Cid." 
Teacher  of  Spanish,  Brookljrn  Commercial 
High  School. 

William  Arnold  Colwbll. 
Germanic  Philology.  —  a.b.  (Deni«on  Dhiv.f 

O.)  1899,  A.M.  {ffarmrd  Univ.)  1902.— 

Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1901-06. 
Thesis:  **  A  Study  of  German  Literature  in 

England  from  1750  to  1800." 
Instructor  in  German  at  this  University. 

William  Merriam  Crane. 
Semitic  Philoloffy.  — a.b.  1902,  s.t.b.  1904. 

— Eles.Gr.  in  the  Harvard  Divinity  School, 

1905-06. 
Thesli:    •*The  History  of  the   Figure   of 

Christ." 
Continuing  his  studies  in  Syria. 

Fritz  Sage  D arrow. 
Classical  Archaeology.—  a.b.  1903,  a.m.  1904. 

—  Gr.  Stud.,  1903-06. 

Thesis :  *•  The  History  of  Corinth  from  Mum- 

mius  to  Herodes  Atticus." 
Professor  of  Greek,  Dickinson  College. 

William  Morton  Dey. 

Romance  Philology. —  a.b.  (ITniv.  of  Vir- 
ginia) 1902,  A.M.  (ibid.)  1902,  A.M.  {Bar- 
nard rh<r.)1904.  — Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1903-06. 

Thesis :  •*  The  History  of  the  Prefix  For-  in 
Old  French." 

JLssistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 
UniTvrsity  of  Missouri. 

•John  Gi^anville  Gill. 

Somance  Philology.  —  a.b.  (Ottawa  Univ., 

Eun.)  1896,  a.m.  (Harvard  Univ.)  1906.— 

Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1904-06. 
"Thesis:    **  Agglutination   as   a    Process  of 

Word  Formation  in  Old  French." 
Tutor  in    Romance  Languages,   Columbia 

Uni%'crsity. 

Harrie  Stuart  Vedder  Jones. 

English  Philology.— A.B.  (Coll.  of  CharUtt- 
ton,  S.C.)  1899, A.B.  (Harrard  Uniri.)\Wi, 
A.M.  (ibid.)  1904.— Ros.  Gr.  Stud.,  1903-06. 

Thesis:  "Chaucer's  Squire's  Talc:  An  In- 
vestigation  of  the  Enprlish  Fragment,  the 
Old  French  Ci^omad^s,  and  Analogous 
Folk-Talcs." 

SCnstructor  in  English,  University  of  Illinois. 


Percy  Waldron  Long. 
English  Philology.  —  A.B.  1898,  A.X.  1900.— 

Res.  Qr.  Stnd.,  1899-1900  andf  1001-08. 
Thesis :   **  Courtly  Love  in  the   Reisn  of 

Queen  Elizabeth." 
Lecturer  In  English  Literature,  Bryn  Mawr 

College. 

Arthur  Patch  McKinlat. 

Classical  Philology.  —  a.b.  (Univ.  of  Ort- 
qon)  1893,  A.M.  (Harrard  Univ.)  1904.— 
Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1901-02  and  1003-06. 

Thesis :  <*  De  Operibus  Boethii  Quaestionet 
Variae." 

Instructor  in  Classics,  University  of  Idaho. 

Clarence  King  Moore. 

Romance  Philolog}-.  — a.b.  1897,  a.m.  1898. 

—  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1897-98. 
Tliesis :  **  An  Historical  Study  of  the  Spanish 

Preposition  d  with  the  Accusative  Cue." 
Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  Unirer* 

sity  of  Rochester. 

William  Charles  Morro. 
Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek.  — A3.  (Ett^ 

tucky  Univ.)  1898,  a.m.  (ibid.)  1908,  ^.T-B. 

(  Yale  Univ.)  1904.  —  Res.  Gr.  in  the  Har- 

vard  Divinitv  School,  1904-06. 
Thesis :  "  Paul's  Terms  for  Vicet  and  Vir- 

tues." 
Professor  of  Sacred  History,  College  of  the 

Bible,  Kentucky  University. 

Gilbert  Campbell  Scoggin. 
Indie  Philology.— A.B.  (VanderbUt  UtUt., 

Tenn.)  1902,  a.m.  (ibid.)  1902.  — Res.  Gr. 

Stud.,  1904-06. 
Thesis :  "  Ancient  Life  in  India  m  Depicted 

in  the  Jataka." 

Teacher  of  Greek,  Hotchkiss  School,  Lake> 
vllle,  Conn. 

Stuart  Pratt  Sherman. 

Enarlish  Philology.  — a.b.  (Williams  OoU.) 
1903,  A.M.  (Harvard  Univ.)  1904.  — Res. 
Gr.  Stud.,  1903-06. 

Thesis :  ••  John  Ford's  Debt  to  his  Predeces- 
sors  and  Contemporaries,  and  his  Contri> 
butiou  to  the  Decadence  of  the  Drama." 

Instructor  in  Enfrlish,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity. 

Wilbur  Owkn  Syphbrd. 
English  Philology.  — A.B.  (Delaware  OoU.) 

1896,  8.B.  (Univ.  of  Pennitylvania)  1900, 

A.M.   (Harvard   Univ.)  1901.  —  Res.  Gr. 

Stud.,  1900-01  and  1903-06. 
Thesis:  *' Studies  in   Chaucer's  *  Hons  of 

Fame.' " 
Professor  of  English,  Delaware  College. 

Robert  Palfrey  Utter. 

English  Philology.  —  A.B.  1808.  — Res.  Gr. 
Stud.,  190&-06. 

Thesis :  "  Studies  in  the  Origins  of  the  Eng- 
lish Novel."  ^ 

Instructor  in  English,  Amherst  College. 

Herbert  Hunter  Vauohan. 
Romance  Philology,  —a.b.  (Univ.  of  Michi' 

gan)  1903.  —  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1903-06. 
Thesis :  ••  The  Language  of  II  Fiore." 
Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages, University  of  Kansas. 

Hermann  Julius  Weber. 

Germanic  Philologj'.— Gr.,  Johannine  Gym- 
nasium, Hamburg,  Germany,  1886.  — 
Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1902-05. 

Thesis:  **Studien  zur  Bedeutungslehre  im 
Sprachgebrauche  Winckelmanns." 

Contiuuini?  his  studies  in  Germany,  as  John 
Harvard  Fellow. 
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Casimir  Douglass  Zdanowicz. 
Romance    Fhilolosy.  —  a.b.     (  VanderbUt 

Univ.,  Tenn.)  iw-i,  a.m.  {Harvard  Univ.) 

1905.  —  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  190S-06. 
Tbevis  :    *'  Greek   Proper  Names   in   Old 

rrench.»» 
Continuing  his  nhidies  at  Paris,  as  Harris 

Fellow. 


Philosophy. 

Albert  Francis  Buck. 
Lofdc.  —  A.B.  {Amhtr»t  OoU,)   1800,  a.m. 

I  Harvard  Univ.)  1804.  — Res.  6r.  Stud., 

Feb.-June,  180*2,  and  1803-06. 
Thesis :    "  The    Concept   of   QoantitatiTe 

Equality." 
Beaiding  at  Stoneham,  Mass. 

Morris  Raphael  Cohen. 
Ethics. —  S.B.   {ColL  of  the  City  <if  Ntw 

York)  1000.—  Res.  Or.  Stud.,  1004-06. 
Thesis :  '*  Kant's  Doctrine  as  to  the  Relation 

between  Du^  and  Happiness." 
Tutor  in  Philosophy,  College  of  the  Citjr  of 

New  York. 

Benjamin  Apthorp  Gould  Fuller. 
History   of  Philosophy.— a.b.    1900,   A.M. 
1002,  B.SC.  (Unit,  of  Oa^ordt  England) 
1006.  — Gr.  Stud..  1000-02  and  1004-06. 
Thesis :  ''The  Problem  of  Eril  in  Plotinus." 
Assistant  in  Philosophy  at  this  Uniyersity. 


Mathematics. 

William  Henry  Roever. 
(Geometry.  —  s.B.  (WaiMngion  Univ.,  Mb.) 

1807,  A.M.  {Harvard   Univ.)  1004.  —  Res. 

Gr.  Stud.,  1897-08, 1001-02,  and  100&-O5. 
Thesis :  **  Brilliant  Points." 
Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Massachusetts 

Institute  of  Technology. 


History. 

Charles  Edmund  Frter. 

Enf^Hsh  History.  —  ph.b.  ( Univ.  qf  Cali- 
fornia) 1800,  UTT.M.  {ihid.)  1001,  A.M. 
{Harvard  Univ.)  1002.  — Res.  6r.  Stud., 
1001-06. 

Thesis:  "Political  Opposition  to  English 
Church  Esublishment :  A  Statistical  and 
Sectional  View." 

Lecturer  on  History,  McOiU  University. 


Economics. 

Stuart  Daooett. 
Transportation.- A. B.    1008, 

Res.  Or.  Stud.,  1003-04. 
Thesis :  "  Railroad  Reorganization.'* 
Instructor  in  Economics  at  this  Unirersity. 


A.M.   1004.— 


Joseph  Clarence  Hemmeon. 
Sociology.- A.B.( Acodto  Univ.^  y.S.)lS96, 

A.M.  {ibid.)  1003,  a.m.  {Harvard  Univ.) 

1004.  —  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1903-06. 
Thesis :  **  The  Organization  and  Develop. 

ment  of  the  British  Post  Office  to  1840." 
Instructor  in  Economics,  University  of  Dli- 

nois. 


George  Randall  Lewis. 
Economic  History.— a.b.  1002.  — Or.  Stud., 

1002-06. 
Thesis :  **  The  Stannaries :  A  Study  of  the 

Rise  and  Development  of  the  Early  Eng* 

lish  Miner." 
Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Economics  at 

this  Universitjr. 

Chester  Whitney  Wright. 
Economic  History. —  a.b.  1001,  a.m.  1002.— 

Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1002-04. 
Thesis :  "  The  Economic  History  of  Wool 

Growing  in  the  United  States  to  1860." 
Instructor  in  Economics,  Cornell  Univer> 

sity. 

Physics. 

Hahvst  Nathaniel  Daitis. 

Mathematical  Physics.  —  a.b.  {Brown  Univ., 
X.I.)  1001,  A.M.  {ibid.)  1002,  A.M.  (Har- 
vard Univ.)  1003.— Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1002-06. 

Thesis :  I.  **  A  PQ  Plane  for  Thermodynamic 
CycUc  Analysis."  II.  "The Longitudinal 
Vibrations  of  a  Rubbed  String." 

Instructor  in  Physics  at  this  Umversity. 

Alpheus  Wilson  Smith. 

Heat.— A.B.  {Weit  Virginia  Univ.)  1000, 
A.M.  (Harvard  Univ.)  1003.  —  Res.  Gr. 
Stud.,  1002-Feb.  1006. 

Thesis :  "  Expansion  and  Compressibility  of 
Ether  and  of  Alcohol  in  tne  Neighbor- 
hoods of  their  Boiling  Pohits." 

Instructor  in  Physics,  Haverford  College. 


Chemistry. 

Murray  Arnold  Hines. 
Inorganic  Chemistry.  —  a.b.  (St.  Lavorence 

Univ.,N.Y.)  1899,  A.M.  (ibid.)  1001,  a.b. 

(Harvard  Univ.)  1901,  a.m.  (ibid.)  1903.— 

Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1901-04  and  1906-06. 
Thesis :  **  A  Revision  of  the  Atomic  Weight 

of  Mangranese." 
Chemist,  Mallinckrodt   Chemical   Co.,  St. 

Louis,  Mo. 

Burritt  Samuel  Lacy. 

Physical  Chemistry.  — a.b.  1003,  a.m.  1004. 

—  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1003-06. 
Thesis :  *'  Temperature  Coefficients  of  Con. 

centration  Cells  and  of  Electrodes  and  the 

Thomson  Effect  in  Electrolytes." 
Continuing   hU   studies    at    Carlsruhe,   as 

Parker  Fellow. 

Robert  Dawson  MacLaurin. 
Organic  Chemistry.— A.B.  {McManter  Univ., 

Ont.)  1902,  A.M.   {ibid.)  1903.  — Res.  Gr. 

Stud.,  1903-06. 
Thesis :  "  Derivatives  of  Substituted  Ortho- 

benzoquinones." 
Research  Fellow,  Rockefeller  Institute  for 

Medical  Research,  New  York  City. 


Biology. 

Henry  Bryant  Bigelow. 
Zoology.  —  A.B.  1901,  A.M.  1903.  — Res.  Gr. 

Stud.,  1902-04  and  igO-V-OO. 
Thesis:  "Studies  on  the  Nuclear  Cycle  of 

GonionemuH  murbaohii  Mayer." 
Assistant  in  the  Museum  of  Comparative 

Zoology  at  this  University. 
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Leon  Jacob  Colb. 
ZottloiT.  —  A.B.  (1^(1'.  of  JncAipon)  IWl. 

~  lG».  Ur.  Scad.,  IMl-ac. 
Theila:   "An  Eipeiimanlia  Btadr  of  tfaa 

Iinue-ronnlDB  Fawen  at  Vuloiu  Tn>« 

Chief  of  the  DlTiiiioB  of  Aoim^  Br«H91ns 

ud  PUIialoin,  Hhod«  Iiluid  Agricultunl 

Eiperliaf  DC  Smtion. 
Abttidb  Dat  Howard. 
ZoWoET-— '.B.  (,AtAKer,t  OoU.)  1M6,  ■.■. 

tXprlhutMlmi    [Miv.,  la.)   IMI.  — R«. 

Or.  Btnd^  IMl-OS. 
Tb»U:  "^nie  VUiul  C«l]>  Id  VurtabnUi, 

chieSr  in  Ksctnim  MmhIoidi." 
Inatnctor  in  Biolo^i  VHtmUuter  Callega, 

Oeokob  RichaBD  Lykan, 
BaUDT'  — A.B.    {BfMt  Coll.,    Vit.)    IM, 
AJ.  (Barvani  Vnie.)  ITOT,  a.b.  (fMd.) 
ItM.— R».  Ur.  Stud.,  lRaS-l«01. 
Thaili:  "Cnltnn  Stadlei  df  HTBenomr. 

AulMut  FTofenor   of  BioloffT  (Docut), 
DmnmoDth  Collage. 
John  Hancock  McClbllan. 

ittlon'.  — A.B.  (fTnlv.  i{<  JflcjUaOR)  J  ~ 
A.M.  (ibid.)  ISM.  —Ret.  Gr.  Bcul,  IM 
__«i.^ -'■^- 


Samuel  Ottmab  Mabt. 

Thesia :  "  UichC  BucUoiu  in  Laint  Oi^u. 

ProfeHor  of  Biolagicil  Bdeoee,  Hop*  Ccd. 
leg*. 

LiNCOLH  Wabe  Riddle, 

BoCUT A.B.  1901,   A.v.   1M».~Bh.  Gi. 

Stnd..  lOOS-Ot. 
Theati :  "  ConcrlbnUou  lo  die  CjrtaloKr  of 

(ha  Sntomopbthorarene." 
Initroctor  in  BotHj,  Welladej  CtiUect. 

HiaBEHT  Edoehb  Waltkb. 
ZotllDn.— AJ.  (Balei  Q>U.,Mi.)  lBei.A.B. 

(Broum    Unit..   R.J.)    ISM.  -.  Bei.  Ot. 

SlDd.,  lW»-Ot. 
Theali :   "  The  BeMtion*  of  FIuHiiMM  to 

Light." 
AulMuit  Pinfeaanr  of  CompustiTe  AnU. 

omj,  Brawn  UnlTeraltj. 


rd  Pn(B.)ll£i.— K* 

tact  of  Selgrtlon  < 
line!  Pin  uid  BbU." 
r  And  G«oli>gj,  Aln 


AHiitut    FmleHar    of  OsoIokj,    ITortb- 

waatoin  UnlTenltj. 

Obobob  Rogers  MAVipiELD. 

OenarAl   Geologr.  —  a.B.    ^Amkmt    OeU.} 
ISn.  A.B.  (IJib.)  IMl.  — BeL  Qr.Btad.. 

Theili:  »TbB  OrigiB  ud  Stnclon  of  the 


Tables  XIII  asd  XIV  relate  to  the  age  of  men  recommended  for 
degrees,  and  show  the  continued  attractiveness  of  the  d^^ees  offered 
by  the  School,  not  merely  to  young  men  fresh  from  college,  but  (o 
teachers  of  maturity  and  experience.  Table  XV  presents  the  usual 
statistics  aa  to  the  assignment  of  fellowships  and  scholarships.  The 
number  of  applications  —  32S  —  shows  more  than  a  recovery  from 
the  small  loss  of  the  precedmg  year. 


Table  XIII.  —  Aoe  or  Gkaddate  Students  becoiqieitdzd  fob 
THE  Degrees  of  Uastek  or  Arts,  Uasteb  of  Science,  and 
DocTOB  OF  Fhilosofht:    1906.* 


30 

tl 

ad 

a 

u 

u 

« 

SI 

^ 

^ 

40 

TmbL 

A.M.'B     .    .   . 

t 

6 

6 

I 

1 

11 

1 

10 
4 

s 

6 

10 

s 

21 

1 
1« 

5 

1 

84 

B 

__- 

■  Meo  recommended  for  "m  of"  degreeBara  not  inclnded. 
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Table  XIV. — AoB  or  G-raiujatb  Stddestb  becohhemded  foe 
THE  Deobee  of  DocroB  OP  Philosophy:   1897-1906. 


. 

13 

M 

U 

M 

il 

38 

unaer. 

FcrceaMge 

t 

2 
1 

6 
3 
3 
3 
6 
S 
6 

IB 
15 
8 

18 
17 
16 
16 
24 
17 
Si 

25.6 
36.2 
S4.3 
36.1 

IS  .8 
36.8 
26 -A 

26.1- 
26 

25.9 

1898  ...... 

1899 

1 

3 

SO 

38 

1 

3 

1906 

1 

65 

Table  XV. — Fellowbhips  and  Scholarships  (190i-O7). 
1.    Applications  and  AppoirUmenta, 


Spring  mpplicuito  for  reappointmeDt  or  pro- 
Spring  applicuiU  for  »  first  appointment  .  . 
Later  applicinti 

Appointed  to  fellovBhipa 

Appointed  to  ■cboluihipt 

Appointed  inatrnctora,  tekcbing  fellowi,  or 
aaiiitaiitt 

Deduct  for  repetitiona 

Entered  or  continued  in  the  Graduate  School 
of  Arta  and  Sdencea  without  receiring  an/ 
of  the  abOTe-namad  appointmenta  .... 

Entered  undergraduate  claalea  of  Harvard 
College      

Entered  other  Departmenta  of  the  Unireraitj 

Applicant*  who  were  at  the  Untveraity  Jo  the 

jrear  following  their  applicationa     .... 

Applicanta  not  at  the  UnlTeraity  in  that  year 
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2.    (^attification  of  ApplicaiUs  and  Appointeea. 


StDdenti  o(  P1u1o1ok>' 

gtodenti   af  Philoaophy,    Kistory,   or   Political 

Science 

StadenU  of  Mttthemalica.  Ilijsics,  and  CfacmiBtrj 

StDdents  of  Naturol  Hialory 

Stadeou  of  oilier  lirancbcii,  or  uQcias»ifi«<]  .   .    . 

StudenM  in  Graduate  Sciiool  of  Arts  and  Saencc* 

StndentJ  io  Harvard  College 

StadeotB  In  other  Departmenta  of  the  UaiTerei^ 
Former  titudeals  in   aomc   Department   of  tbe 

UniTcrBiiy 

Penonit  never  prefiunaly  memberB  of  the  Um- 

Haryanl  BachclorB  of  Artn  or  Science,  not  pre- 

TioQsly  graciuateU  elsevriiere 

Harrard    Bnclielora   of   Arts   or   Science,    pre- 

Tioiul;  graduated  elaewhere 

Oroduatcs   of   other   insiiiutions,   not  Harvard 

Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science 

Undergraduates  of  llariard  College  or  Lawrence 

Scientific  School,  nut  already  graduated  elae- 

Undergraduates  of  other  inetitutions  and  other 
non-grudualea 
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The  names  of  the  holders  of  fellowships  for  last  year  and  for  the 
current  year  (with  their  present  occupation  and  residence)  follow. 


llHM»-0«. 


1906-07. 


Harris  Fellowship  (z868). 


Datid  Brainbbd  Spoon eb. 

A.B.  (Leiand  Stanford  Jr.  Univ.,  Cat.)  1899, 
FH.D.  (ffartara  Univ.)  1905.  —  Non-Res. 
8Cud.,i902-04 and  1905-06;  Res.Gr.Stad., 
1904-06.  —  TraTelling  FeUow  in  Indie  PhU- 
olofl3r,190»-04;  Chriirtopher  M.Weld  SchoL 
ar,  1904-06.  — Student  of  Indie  Philology, 
at  Berlin. 

Director  of  the  Archaeological  Surrey  of 
India,  Northwest  Frontier  Provinces. 


Casimir  Douglass  Zdanowicz. 
A.B.  {VanderbiU  Univ.,  Tenn.)  1903,  a.m. 

{Harvard  Univ.)  1905,  ph.d.  {ibid.)  1906. 

—  Res.  (ir.  Stud.,  1908-06.  —  Townsend 

Scholar,  1905-06. 
Student  of  Romance  Languages,  at  Paris. 


Rogers  Fellowships  (1869). 


Abthur  Stanley  Pease. 

A.B.  1902,  A.M.  1903,  PHJ>.  1905.—  Res.  6r. 
Stud. ,  1902-05 ;  Non-  Res.  Stud .,  1906-06.— 
Charles  Haven  Goodwin  Schokr,  1902-08; 
Edward  Austin  Fellow,  1904-06.— Student 
of  Classical  Philology,  in  Europe. 

Instructor  in  Latin  at  this  University. 

Herbert  Thomas  Poland. 

A.B.  1908,  A.M.  1904.  — Res.  Or.  Stud.,  1908- 
05;  Non-Res.  Stud..  1905-06.  —  Edward 
Austin  Fellow,  1904-05.  —  Student  of  Gel- 
tic,  in  Europe. 

Died  at  Rennes,  France,  March  2, 1906. 


Walter  Eugene  Clark. 
A.B.  1903,  A.M.  1904,  PH.D.  1006.  — Res.  Gr. 
Stud.,  1903-06.— Shattuck  Scholar,  1903-04. 
Student  of  Indie  Philology,  at  Berlin. 


Walter  James  Shei-ard. 
(See  Parker  Fellowships,  1905-06.) 


Parker  Fellowships  (1873). 


George  Randall  Lewis. 

AJS.  1902,  PH.D.  1906.  —  Res.  Gr. Stud.,  1902- 
04;  Non-Res.  Stud.,  1904-06.— Henry  Lee 
Memorial  Follow,  1908-04;  Rogers  Fellow, 
1904-05.  —  Student  of  Economics,  in  Lon* 
don. 

Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Economics  at 
this  University. 

Walter  James  Shbpard. 

A.B.  {WUlametU  Univ.,  Ore.)  1900,  a.b. 
{Harvard  Univ.)  1902.  — Res.  Gr.  Stud., 
1908-05 ;  Non-Res.  Stud.,  1905-06.— Austin 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Historv,  1908-05.— 
Student  of  Ilistorv,  at  Heidelberg. 

Continuing  his  studies  at  London,  as  Rogers 
Fellow. 

Elijah  Swift. 
A.B.  1008,  A.M.  1904.  —  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1909- 

04:  Non-Res.  Stud.,  1904-06.— Shattuck 

Scholar,  1908-04;  Harris  FeUow,  1904-05. 

—  Student  of  Mathematics,  at  GO ttingen. 
Continuing  his   studies   at   G<5ttingen,   as 

John  Harvard  Fellow. 


Lerot  Albert  Howland. 

A.B.  (Wesieyan  Univ.,  Conn.)  1900,  a.m. 
{Harvard  Univ.)  1004.  — Res.  (Jr.  Stud., 
1903-05.  — Shattuck  Scholar,  1904-05. 

Student  of  Mathematics,  at  Munich. 


BuRRiTT  Samuel  Lact. 
(See  John  Harvard  Fellowships,  1905-06.) 


John  Hancock  McClellan. 
A.B.  {Univ.  of  MichiganYWn,  a.m.  {ibid.) 

1899,  PH.D.  {Harvard  iJhiv.)  1906.— Res. 

Gr.     Stud.,    1908-06.—  Virginia   Barret 

Gibbs  Scholar,  1908-06. 
Student  of  Zotflogy,  at  Berlin. 


John  Thornton  Kirkland  Fellowship  (1873). 


Dean  Putnam  Lockwood. 

A.B.  1908,  A.M.  1904.  —  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1908- 
05;  Non-Res.  Stud.,  1905-06.  —  Charles 
Haven  Goodwin  Scholar,  1908-05.  —  Stu. 
dent  of  Classical  Philoloinr,  at  Munich. 

ConAinning  his  studies  at  this  University. 


Harry  Louis  Gideon. 
A.B.(  LouUHlU  Male  High  School,  Ky.)  1806, 
A.M.  {Harvard   Univ.)    1906.  —  Res.  Gr. 
Stud.,  1905-06.  —  University  Scholar,  1905- 
06. 
Student  of  Music,  at  Paris. 
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James  Walker  Fellowship  (z88i). 

Clbment  Leslie  Vauohan.  Horace  Meter  Kallen. 

A.B.  (Acadia  Univ,,  If. 8.)  1898,  a.b.  (ffar-  a.b.  1008.  — Res.  6r.  Stud.,  lOOMM. 

vard  Univ.)  1903,  ph.d.   {ibid.)  1906.—  Student  of  Philosophy  at  this  Uniyenity. 

Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1903-05;  Non-Res.  Stud., 
1906-06.  —  UniYcrsitT  Soholar,  1903-04; 
Townsend  Scholar,  1004-^.  —  Assistant  in 
Philosophy,  1904-06.  —Student  of  Philos- 
ophy, at  Berlin. 

Continuing  his  studies  at  Berlin. 

John  Tyndall  Scholarship  (1885). 

Percy  Williams  Bridgman.  Percy  Williams  Bridoman. 

A.B.  1904,  a.m.  1905.  — Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1904-  Reappointed. 

06.  —  Whiting  Fellow,  1904-06.  —  Student 

of  Physics  at  this  Uniyersity. 
Continuing  his  studies  at  this  Uniyersity,  as 

John  Tyndall  Scholar. 

Robert  Treat  Paine  Fellowship  (1887). 

James  Ford.  James  Ford. 

A.B.  1905.  — Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1904-06.  —  Stu-  Reappointed. 

dent  of  Social  Science  at  this  Uniyersit}'. 
Continuing  his  studies  at  Paris,  as  Robert 
Treat  Paine  Fellow. 


Henry  Lee  Memorial  Fellowship  (1889). 

Charles  Phillips  Huse.  Walter  Wallace  McLaren. 

A.B.  1904,  A.M.  1905.  —  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1904-  A Jf.  {Queen*9  Univ.,  Ont.)  1899,  S.T.B.  (ibid.) 

06.  —  Uniyersity  Scholar,  1904-06.  —  Stu-  1902.  —  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  19as-06.  —  Gorham 

dent  of  Economics  at  this  Uniyersity.  Thomas  Scholar,  1906-06. 

Assistant  in  Economics  and  Graduate  Stu-  Student  of  Economics  at  this  Uniyersity. 
dent  at  this  Uniyersity. 

Ozias  Goodwin  Memorial  Fellowship  (1889). 

William  Oscar  Scrooos.  Clarence  Perkins. 

B.B.  (Alabama  Polytechnic  institute)  1%W,  a.b.  (Svracuae  Univ., y.Y.)  1901,  A.u.  {Bar- 

8.M.  {ibid.)  1900,  a.m.   {Harvard  Univ.)  vard  {Tnir.)  1904.— Res.  6r.8tQd.,190S-06. 

1906.  —  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1904-06.  — Uniyer-  —Thayer  Scholar,  1904-06 ;  Edward  Austin 

sity  Scholar,  1904-05.  —  Student  of  History  Fellow,  1906-06. 

and  Goycmmcnt  at  this  Uniyersity.  Student  of  History  and  Goyemment,  at  Lon- 

Continuing  his  studies  at  this  Uniyersity,  as  don. 

EdwaroAustin  Fellow. 


Henry  Bromfield  Rogers  Memorial  Fellowship  (1889). 

(Not  assigned.)  Charles  Edward  Persons. 

A.B.  ( Oomett  OolL,  la.)  1008,  a.m.  {ffartard 

Univ.)  1906.  —  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1004-06. 
Student  of  Economics  at  this  Uniyenity. 

Hemenway  Fellowship  (1891). 

YilhjIlmur  StefXnsson.  (Not  assigned.) 

Reappointed. 
A.B.  {State.  Univ.  of  lotca)  1903.  —  Special 

Diy.  Stud.,  1003-04;  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1904- 

06.  —  Student  of  Anthropology  at  this  Uni< 

yerslty. 
Engaged  in  anthropological  inyestigations 

among  the  Arctic  Ehquimaux. 
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John  Harvard  Fellowships  (1895). 


JjLM£8  Alfred  Field. 

A.B.  1003.  — Ren.  6r.  Stud.,  1003-05;  Non- 
Res.  Stad.,  1906-06.  — Assigtant  in  Eco- 
nomics, 1903-04  ;  Austin  Teaching  Fellow 
in  Economics,  1904-06.  —  Student  of  Eco- 
nomics,  at  Berlin. 

Instructor  in  Economics  at  this  Unirerslty. 

BURRITT    SaMOEL    LaCT. 

A.B.  1003,  A.M.  1004,  PH.D.  1000.  — Res.  Gr. 
Stud.,  1903-06.  — Assistant  in  Chemistry, 
1908-06.— Student  of  Chemistry  and  Assb- 
tant  in  Chemistry  at  this  Unirersity. 

Continuing  his  studies  at  Carlnrnhe,  as 
Parker  Fellow. 

John  Christiax  Ransmeier. 

FH.B.  (yorthtpe«tem  Univ.,  HI.)  1894,  aji. 
{ffarcard  Univ.)  1898,  ph.d.  {ibid.)  1901. 

—  Ren.  Gr.  Stud.,  1897-1901:  Non-Res. 
Stud.,  1905-06.  — Thayer  Scholar,  1898-99; 
Shattuck  Scholar,  1899-1900;  Morgan  Fel- 
low,  1900-01.  — Asnstant  in  German,  1899- 
1900.  —  Student  of  Germanic  Philology,  at 
Berlin. 

Continuing  his  studies  at  Berlin. 

Alexander  Mackenzie  Thompson. 

AJf.  {Queen* •  Univ.,  OnL)  1902,  A.B.  {Har- 
vard Univ.)  1903,  A.M.  {U>id.)  1904.— Res. 
Gr.  Stud.,  1903-06;  Non-Res.  Stud.,  1906- 
06.  — Student  of  CUssical  Philology,  at 
Paris. 

Continuing  his  Rtudies  at  this  University  as 
John  Harvard  Fellow. 

Charles  Marshall  Underwood,  Jr. 

AJI.  1900,  A.M.  1901,  pa.D.  1906.  —  Res.  Gr. 

Stud.,  1900-01    and    190a-06 ;    Non-Res. 

Stud.,  1006-06.  —  Austin  Scholar,  1903-04. 

—  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Ronumce 
Languages,  1900-01  and  1004-06.  —  Student 
of  Romance  Languages,  and  Fellow  of 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  of  the 
French  Republic,  at  Paris. 

In)»tmctor  in  French  and  Italian,  Unlvenity 
of  Cincinnati. 


George  Shannon  Forbes. 

A.B.  1903,  A.M.  1904,  PH.D.  1906.  —  Res.  Gr. 
Stud.,  1902-06.  —  Assistant  in  Chemistzy, 
1900-04;  AusUn  Teaching  Fellow  in  Phys- 
ical  Chemistrr,  1904-06;  Lecturer  on 
Physical  Chemistry,  1906-06. 

Student  of  Chemistry,  at  Leipsic. 

Elijah  Swift. 
(See  Parker  Fellowships,  1906-06.) 


Alexander  Mackenzie  Thompson. 
Reappointed. 


Charles  Hansen  Toll. 
AJl.  {Hamilton  Coll.,N.  Y.)  1904,  a.m.  {Har- 
vard Univ.)  1905.— Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1904-06. 
Student  of  Philosophy,  in  India. 


Hermann  Julius  Weber. 

Gr.,  Johannine  Ojfmnaaium,  Hamburg, 
Germany,  1886,  ph.d.  {Harvard  Ohiv.) 
1906.  — Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1902-06.  —  Austin 
Teaching  Fellow  in  German,  1903-04;  In- 
structor in  German,  1904-06. 

Student  of  Germani :  Philology,  in  Europe. 


Arthur  Fisher  Whittbm. 

A.B.  1902,  A.M.  1903.  —Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  190^ 
04.  — Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Romance 
Languages,  1902-04  ;  Instructor  in  Ro- 
mance Languages,  1904-06. 

Student  of  Romance  Laniruages,  and  Fellow 
of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  of  the 
French  Republic,  at  Paris. 


Whiting  Fellowships  (1895). 


Conrad  Louis  Benoni  Shuddemaobn. 
S.B.  (Univ.  of  Tex(M)  1902,  s.M.  {ibid.)  1904. 

—  Re«.  Gr.  Stud.,  1904-06.  —  Thayer  Schol- 

ar,  1904-06.  — Student  of  Physics  at  this 

Unireniity. 
Continuing  his  studies  at  this  Uniyersity, 

as  Whiting  Fellow. 

Alphbus  Wilson  Smith. 

Beappointed. 

A.B.  (Wetit  Virginia  Univ.)  1900,  a.m.  {Har- 
vard Univ.)  1903,  PH.D.  {ibid.)  1906.— 
Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1902-06.  —  Student  of 
Fliysics  at  Uiis  University. 

Instructor  tn  Physics,  Uaverford  College. 


Conrad  Louis  Benoni  Shuddbmaobn. 
Reappointed. 


William  Bell  Cartmel. 
■.b.  {Caee  School  of  Applied  Science,  0.) 

1900,  A.M.  (Univ.  ofNebraeka)  1902. 
Student  of  Pnysics  at  tiiis  University. 
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South  End  House  Fellowship  (1900). 


John  Daniels. 
Beappointed. 
A.B.  1003,  A.M.  1904.  — Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  lOOS- 

06.  — Student  of  Sociology,  at  this  Uni- 

Tersity. 
CorrespondinR   Secretary,   Congo    Reform 

Association. 


Eugene  Llotd  Sheldon. 

A.B.190S. 

Student  of  Sociology  at  this  Uniyeraity. 


Charles  Eliot  Norton  Fellowship  (1900). 


James  Samuel  Martin. 

A.B.  (WathinatoM  ITnir.,  Mo.)  1904,  aji. 
(Marvard  Univ.)  1906.  — Res.  Ur.  Stud., 
1904-05;  Non.Res.  Stud.,  1005-06.  —  Stu- 
dent  of  Classical  Archaeology,  in  Athens. 

Continuing  his  studies  at  Athens. 


Kendall  Kbrfoot  Smith. 

A.B.  1904,  A.M.  1906.  — Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1904- 
06.  —  Asf>istant  in  Fine  Arts,  1004-05.  — 
Charles  Haven  Goodwin  Scholar.  1005-06. 

Student  of  Classical  Archaeology,  in  Athens. 


Edward  Austin  Fellowships  (xgoo). 


Arthur  Mangun  Banta. 

A.B.  (Indiana  Vniv,)  1903,  a.m.  (ibid.)  1904. 

—  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1905-06.  —  Student  of 

Zotflojnr,  at  this  University. 
Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Zodlogy  at  this 

University. 

Lawrence  Martin. 
A.^,  (Cornell  Univ.,  N.Y.)  1904.  —  Student 

of  <3reologv  at  this  University. 
Instructor  in  Physiography,  University  of 

Wisconsin. 

Clarence  Perkins. 
A.B.  (Syracuae  Unir.^X.Y.)  1901,  a.m.  (.Har- 

vard  Univ.)  1904.  —  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1903- 

06.  — Thayer  Scholar,  1904-05.  —  Student 

of  History  at  this  University. 
Continuinfir'his  studies  at  London,  as  Ozias 

Goodwin  Memorial  Fellow. 

Charles  Irving  Wood. 

A.B.  (Williami  Coll.)  1903,  a.m.  {Harvard 
Univ.)  1904.  — Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1903-06.— 
Shattuck  Scholar,  1904-05.  —  Student  of 
German  at  this  Universitv. 

Present  occupation  and  address  unknown. 


Joseph  Warren  Beach. 

A.B.  (  Univ,  of  Minnesota)  1900,  a.m.  (.Har- 
vard Univ.)  1902.  —  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1901- 
02  and  1904-06.  —  Shattuck  Scholar,  1905- 
06. 

Student  of  English  at  this  University. 

William  Oscar  Scroggs. 
(See  Ozias  Goodwin  Memorial  Fellowship, 
1905-06.) 


Ralph  Edward  Sheldon. 
A.B.  {Cornell  Univ.,  N.  Y,)  1904,  a.m.  (ibid.) 

1905. 
Student  of  Zodlo^ry  at  this  University. 


Karl  Young. 
A.B.  ( Univ.  of  Michigan)  1901,  a.m.  {Har- 
vard  Univ.)  1902.  — Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1901- 
03  and  1905-06. 
Student  of  English  at  this  University. 


Nelson  Robinson  Jr.  Fellowship  (1902). 


(Not  assigned.) 


Alexander  Edward  Hotlb. 
A.B.  1902,  A.M.  1908,  s.B.  1904.  —  Res.  Gr. 

Stud.,  1902-03. 
Student  of  Architecture,  in  Europe. 


Fellowship  of  the  Cercle  Francis  de  PUniyersiU  Harvard  (1903)  < 


M£d£ric  Tourneur. 

B.-te-lettrcs  {Unit,  of  Caen,  France) 
1898,  Lic-^slcttres  {ibid.)  1900.  DiplOme 
d'^tudes  sup^rieures  (.Univ.  of  Pari; 
France)  1902,  Agrege-d'histoire  et  de 
g^graphie  {ibid.)  19(».  —  Student  of  An- 
cient  UlKtory  and  Archaeology  at  this 
University. 

Present  occupation  and  address  unknown. 


Edmond  Jean  Eogli. 

B.-^s-lettres  ({7nir.  o/^yon«,/VancO  IW, 
Lic.-^-lcttres  {Univ.  of  Parit,  Firanee) 
1902,  Agr^g^.dcs.lettres  {ibid.)  1906. 

Student  of  Comparative  Literature  at  this 
University. 


Julia  Amory  Appleton  Fellowship  (1904). 


Harrt  Edward  Warren. 
■.B.  1904.  S.M.  1905.  — Rcii.  Gr.  Stud.,  1904- 

05.  —  Non-Res.  Stud.,  1905-06.  —  Austin 

Scholar  in  Architecture,  1904-05.—  Student 

of  Architecture,  in  Rome. 
Continuing  his  studies  in  Europe,  as  Julia 

Amory  Appleton  Fellow. 


Harry  Edward  Warren. 
Reappointed, 
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Edward  WiUiam  Hooptr  Fellowship  (1905). 

(There  ure  two  appointments  on  this  fonndation  for  the  current  year.) 

Ellswobth  Huhtivoton. 
A.B.  iBeloU  Coil,,  Wi«.)  1807,  A.M.  (Harvard 
Dniv.)  1902.  — Ree.  Gr.  Stud.»  1901-08.— 
Townsend  SohoUr,  1901-02;  Thayer  Schol- 
ar, 1902-08. 
Now  preparing  for  publication  the  resnlta  of 
his  geographical  explorations  in  Central 
Asia. 

JOHir  TUCKBH  MURBAT. 
A.B.  {DalhouHe  Univ.,  N.S.)  1897.  a.b.  {Har- 
vard Univ.)  1899,  a.m.  {ibid.)  1900.— 
Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1809-1900  and  1904-08.— 
George  and  Martha  Derby  Scholar,  1904- 
06.  —  Inntmctor  tn  English,  190MM. 
Student  of  English,  at  London. 

Francis  Parkman  Fellowship  (1906). 

Abbott  Patsox  Ubheb. 
A.B.  1904,  A.M.  1906.  —  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1904- 

06.  —  Assistant  in  GoTemment,  1906-00. 
Student  of  History,  at  Paris. 

The  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  now  has  an  adequate 
supply  of  fellowships,  hoth  for  resident  and  for  non-resident  study. 
Furthermore,  the  experience  of  the  past  indicates  that  their  number 
IB  likely  to  continue  to  increase  at  a  rate  fairly  commensurate  with 
the  needs  of  the  School.  The  present  and  pressing  want  of  the 
School  is  a  very  large  addition  to  the  proNision  of  scholarships,  and 
particularly  of  small  scholarships.  A  comparatively  slight  margin 
of  expense  annually  turns  from  us  to  other  institutions  a  large 
number  of  Graduate  students  of  marked  ability  and  most  earnest 
purpose,  whose  connection  with  Harvard  would  be  highly  creditable 
and  advantageous  to  the  University.  The  number  of  cases  of  this 
kind  which  comes  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  is  very  consider- 
able; and  there  are  presumably  many  others  of  which  he  knows 
nothing. 

Table  XVI  gives  the  recommendations  for  the  higher  degrees  in 
1906  in  arts,  pure  science,  applied  science,  graduate  professional 
studies,  and  ordinary  professional  studies.  The  granting  of  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  on  ordinary  professional  studies  is  an 
anomaly,  not  contemplated  in  the  Standing  Votes  under  which  the 
higher  degrees  were  first  established  at  Harvard,  and  without  parallel 
in  the  usage  of  any  other  American  university  with  developed  grad- 
uate instruction.  There  appears  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  why  the 
practice  should  be  longer  continued. 
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Table  XVI.  —  Recommendations  for  the  higher  degrees  in 
Arts,  Pure  Science,  Applied  Science,  and  Professional 
Studies:   1906. 

A.M.  S.M.        PhJ).        S 

Arts 76 

Pure  Science 21 

Applied  Science 6 

Graduate  Professional  Studies  ...       5 
Ordinary  Professional  Studies  ...      11 

Total 118  8  46  .  .  167 


8 


PhJ). 
27 
17 

•     • 

2 


TotaL 

108 

41 

5 

7 

11 


The  annual  reception  for  the  students  of  the  School  for  the  currrat 
year  was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  October  4,  in  the  Faculty  Room. 
The  principal  address  was  by  Professor  Kuno  Francke,  on  "  The 
Study  of  National  Culture.''  Briefer  addresses  were  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Kennelly,  by  Professor  Eugen  Kiihnemann,  of  Breslau,  Visitiiig 
Professor  at  this  University,  and  by  President  Eliot. 


JOHN  HENRY  WRIGHT,  Dean. 


THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School  I  have  the  honor  to 
present  the  following  report  for  the  year  1905-06. 

The  Dean  was  absent  in  Grermany  during  the  first  term.  With 
this  exception  the  entire  staff  was  in  service  throughout  the  year. 
Assistant  Professor  Hale,  who  has  for  eighteen  years  directed  a 
large  part  of  the  instruction  in  Homiletics,  and  has  endeared  him- 
self both  to  colleagues  and  students,  withdrew  from  the  service  of 
the  School  at  the  end  of  the  year,  his  resignation  to  take  effect 
September  1,  1906. 

The  interchange  of  instruction  between  the  Faculty  of  the  School 
and  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  indicates  the  extent  of  the 
contribution  made  by  the  Divinity  School  to  the  general  work  of  the 
University.  This  interchange  between  the  two  Faculties  in  1905-06 
was  as  follows :  — 

Divinity  students  taking  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  1905-06  :  — 

Semitic 5  elections. 

English 1 

German 1 

Economics 4 

Philosophy 29 

Social  Ethics 4 

Mathematics     1 

45 

Non-Divinity  students  electing  courses  offered  by  the  Divinity 
School,  1905-06 :  — 

Old  Testament 52  elections. 

New  Testament 8 

Chnrch  History 57 

History  of  Religions 61 

Theology 11 

Ethics 158 

847 
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The  registration  for  the  year  was  42,  as  against  43  in  1904-05. 
The  42  students  enrolled  in  the  year  1905-06  were  distributed  as 
follows :  — 

Resident  Graduates 14 

Senior  Class 7 

Middle  Class 5 

Junior  Class 10 

Special  Students 6 

Total 48 


Twenty-five  colleges  were  represented  as  follows :  — 


Amherst  College 1 

Brown  Uniyersity 2 

University  of  Buffalo     ....  1 

Unirersity  of  Chicago    ....  1 

Cornell  University 1 

Dartmouth  College 2 

Eureka  College 2 

ITurman  University 1 

Geneva  College 1 

Hampden-Sidney  College  ...  1 

Harvard  University 10 

Hiram  College 1 

Iowa  College 1 

Kentucky  University 1 


Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University  1 

University  of  North  Carolina   ,  1 

OberUn  College 2 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University    .   .  8 

Queen*s  University 1 

University  of  Rochester     ...  1 

Texas  Christian  University  .   .  1 

Trinity  College,  Conn 1 

Union  College,  Ky 1 

Westminster  College,  Pa.  ...  1 

Williams  College _1 

40 
Counted  more  than  once    ...    2 

88 


Twelve  theological  seminaries  were  represented  as  follows  :  — 


Allegheny  Theological  Seminary 

Allegheny  Reformed  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary 

Andover  Theological  Seminary 

College  of  the  Bible,  Ky 

Boston  University 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary 

Concordia  Theological  Seminary 

Episcopal  Theological  Seminary,  Cambridge 

Harvard  University 

Queen's  University 

Rochester  Theological  Seminary 

Yale  University 


Counted  more  than  once 


18 
2 

16 


Six  members  of  the  School  received  the  degree  of  S.  T.  B.,  ten 
the  degree  of  A.  M.,  and  two  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 

The  degree  of  A.M.  was  also  conferred  upon  one  person  for  work 
done  in  the  Divinity  School  prior  to  1900. 
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The  Summer  School  of  Theol<^  was,  by  vote  of  the  FncuUy, 
put  on  a  more  permanent  basis  by  an  arrangement  for  three  years : 
one  session  to  be  devoted  to  Probiems  of  Theolc^y,  a  second  to 
Problems  of  Social  Ethics,  and  a  third  to  the  History  of  Religion. 
The  first  session  of  the  series  —  and  the  eighth  session  of  the 
School  —  was  held  from  July  9  to  July  21,  the  forty-flve  lectures 
being  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Christian  Theology  in  its  Origin  and 
Development. 

The  eight  sessions  of  the  School  have  had  the  following  record  of 
attendance :  — 

H«L              Woown.  ToWl. 

1899 96  9  lOS 

1900 62  a  M 

1901 Si  5  89 

1902 74  4  78 

1903 64  4  58 

1904 48  1  47 

1905 64  7  61 

1906 69  9  68 

The  distribution  by  denomination,  in  the  case  of  ministers  attend* 
ing  in  the  eight  years,  was  as  follows :  — 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Courses  of  Instruction  offered  in  the 
School  in  the  year  1905-06.  With  each  course  is  a  statementof  the 
number  of  students  electing  it  from  the  Divinity  School,  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Harvard  College,  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  and  Radcllffe  College.  A  list  of  the  lectures  of  the  Summer 
School  Is  appended  to  the  list  of  regular  courses. 
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COURSES   OF  INSTRUCTION. 

OLD   TESTAMENT. 

1.  Professor  Lton .  —  Hebrew.     Davidson's  Introductory  Hebrew  Grammtr. 

Explanation  of  parts  of  Genesis  and  of  the  Book  of  Psalms.     1  DIt.,  8  Col. 

2.  Professor  Tot.  —  Hebrew  (second  coarse).  —  Syntax.     Interpretation  of 

parts  of  the  Prophets  and  the  Poetical  Books.    Text-criticism. 

1  Div.,  1  Gr.,  7  Col. 

8  ^Kf,  Dr.  Hatnbs.  —  Jewish  Aramaic.  Marti's  Biblisch-Aramaische  Gram- 
matik.  —  Interpretation  of  parts  of  Ezra,  Daniel,  and  the  Targnms.  Half- 
course.  1  DiT.,  2  Col. 

11.  Dr.  Hatkks.  —  Classical  Aramaic  (Syriac).  1  DIt.,  1  Gr.,  1  Col. 

4.  Professor  Lton.  —  £Kstory  of  Israel,  political  and  social,  till  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.  1  Gr.,  26  Col.,  1  Sc. 

6.  Professor  G.  F.  Moorb.  —  History  of  Jewish  Literature  from  the  earliest 
times  to  200  a.d.  4  DIt.,  1  Col.,  1  Rad. 

6.  Professor  Tot.  —  History  of  the  Hebrew  Religion,  with  comparison  of  other 
Semitic  religions.  3  DIt.,  2  Col. 

8.  Professor  Lton.  —  Assyrian  (second  course).  1  Col. 

20.  Research  courses.  The  instructors  will  arrange  and  superrise  for  any 
properly  prepared  student  a  line  of  special  study  on  such  topic  as  may  be 
agreed  on.  8  Dir. 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 

2.  Professor  Ropes.  —  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament.  Pint 
half-year:  The  origin  and  early  history  of  the  New  Testament  writings. 
Second  half-year:  The  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  theological  and 
ethical  ideas  of  the  New  Testament  writers. 

As  full  course,  5  Div.,  1  Gr.,  2  Col.     As  half-course,  5  Div.,  2  Col. 

8.  Professor  Ropes.  —  The  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke. 

2  Div.,  1  Gr.,  1  Col.,  1  Rad. 

4  *V-  Professor  Ropes.  — Problems  in  the  Study  of  the  Life  of  Christ.  Half" 
course.  2  Dir. 

12  *hf.  Professor  Ropes.  —  The  Epistles  of  James,  Peter,  and  Jude.  Half- 
course.  1  Div. 

15  *  A/.  Professor  Fekn.  —  The  Theological  Method  of  Jesus  and  Paul.  Half- 
course.  4  Div. 

20.  Professor  Ropes.  —  Advanced  study  and  research.  The  instructor  will 
arrange  and  supervise  special  work  of  competent  advanced  students  on 
such  topics  of  New  Testament  study  as  they  may  desire  to  undertake. 

2  Div. 
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CHURCH   HISTORY. 

8.  Professor  Emebton.  —  The  Era  of  the  Reformation  in  Earope,  from  the 
rise  of  Italian  Humanism  to  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  1360  to 
1563.  3  Div.,  10  Gr.,  7  Col. 

4.  Professor  £.  C.  Moore.  —  The  Church  since  the  Reformation. 

As  full  course,  3  Div.,  2  Or.,  9  Col.,  1  Sc.    As  half-course,  2  Div.,  25  Col. 

5.  Professor  Embrton.  —  History  of    Christian  Thought,   considered    in  its 

relation  to  the  preyailing  philosophy  of  each  period  from  the  earliest  time 
to  the  Eighteenth  Century.  5  Div.,  1  6r.,  1  Col. 

7.  Professor  B.  C.  Moorb.  —  History  of  Christian  Literature  until  the  Time 
of  Augustine.  2  Div. 

10.  Professor  Embbton.  —  Advanced  study  and  research.  1  Or. 

HISTORY   OF   RELIGIONS. 

2.  Professor  G.  F.  Moobb.  — History  of  Religions  in  Outline. 

As  full  course,  6  Div.,  29  Col.     As  half-course,  6  Div.,  2  Gr.,  28  Col. 

4  ^hf.  Professor  G.  F.  Moobb.  —  History  of  Judaism.     Half-€our$e. 

4  Div.,  1  Or.,  1  Col. 

THEOLOGY. 

1  'V-  Professor  Fekn.  —  Theism.     Half-course.  6  Div.,  2  Gr.,  4  Col. 

t^Kf.  Professor  Fbnn.  —  Outlines  of  Systematic  Theology.     HcUf-course. 

10  Div. 

8  **/•  Professor  Fbnn.  —  New  England  Theology.     HcUf-course.  8  Div. 

5*1/.  Professor  Fbnn. — The  History  and  Philosophy  of  Christian  Mysticism. 
Hcdf-cownt.  9  Div. 

6.  Professor  B.  C.  Moobb.  —  The  History  of  Christian  Thought  since  Kant, 

including  a  discussion  of  the  present  state  and  tendencies  of  theological 
thought.  7  Div.,  2  Gr.,  3  Col. 

20.  Professor  E.  C.  Moobb.  — The  Theology  of  Ritschl  and  of  the  Ritschlian 
School,  upon  the  basis  of  the  works  of  Ritschl,  Herrmann,  and  Kaftan. 

As  full  course,  1  Div.     As  half-course,  3  Div. 

ETHICS. 

1  ^Kf,  Professor  Pb^bodt,  assisted  by  Dr.  Rooebs.  —  The  Ethics  of  the  Social 
Questions. — The  Problems  of  Poor  Relief,  the  Family,  Temperance,  and 
various  phases  of  the  Labor  Question,  in  the  light  of  ethical  theory. — 
Lectures,  special  researches,  and  prescribed  reading.     HcUf-eourst. 

11  Div.,  5  Gr.,  144  Col.,  5  Sc. 

SO'\f.  Professor  Pbabodt.  —  Seminary  of   Social  Ethics.  —  Subject  for  the 
year :  Religion  and  the  Social  Question.     Half-cowrse. 

13  Div.,  1  Gr.,  3  Col. 

206  'V-  Professor  Pbabodt.  —  The  instructor  will  direct  special  researches  of 
competent  students  in  the  Ethics  of  the  Social  Questions.     Half -course. 

1  Div. 
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HOMILETICS  AND   PASTORAL  CARE. 

IKf,  As8t.  Professor  Hale. — The  Structure  and  Analjsis  of  Sermons.    HcUf- 
course,  4  Div. 

2.  Professors  Peabodt,  E.  C.  Moorb,  and  Fbnn,  and  Asst.  Professor  Hale. 
—  Preaching.  Each  student  prepares  eight  sermons  during  the  jear,  of 
which  some  are  preached  before  the  class  and  criticized  by  students  and 
instructor  [in  Appleton  Chapel],  and  the  rest  are  criticized  bj  the  in- 
structor privately.  Students  in  this  course  should  already  have  taken 
Homiletics  1  or  its  equivalent.  The  course  may  be  taken  a  second  time 
vith  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 

As  full  course,  4  Div.     As  half-course,  3  IMt. 

Z^Kf,  Asst.  Professor  Hale.  —  The  Minister  as  Pastor,  and  the  Direction  of 
Church  Activities.     Half-course.  1  DiT. 

5*V^  Asst.  Professor   Hale.  —  The  Homiletical  Use  of  the  Bible.      Half- 
course,  2  DiT. 

20  *hf  Professor  Peabodt.  —  Advanced  study  and  research.     HcUf-course, 

IDiv. 

ELOCUTION. 

1.  Mr.  Willabd.  —  Voice  Training  and  the  Elements  of  Form  in  Speaking. 
(Not  counted  for  a  degree.)  5  DiT. 

3  hf.  Mr.  WiLLARD  and  Mr.  Qun kisok.  —  Sermon  Delivery,  Scripture  Reading, 
Oral  Discussion.     Half-course.  8  DiT. 

SUMMER   SCHOOL   OF  THEOLOGY. 

Professor  C.  H.  Tot.  —  Eight  lectures :  Scriptural  Basis  of  Christian  Belief. 

Professor  A.  C.  McGiffbrt.  —  Eight  lectures :  The  Formative  Period  of  Chris- 
tian Thought. 

Professor  Epuraim  Emkbton.  —  Eight  lectures :  The  Mediaeval  Period. 

Professor  E.  C.  Moore.  —  Eight  lectures:  The  Modem  Period. 

Professor  W.  W.  Fenn.  —  Eight  lectures:  Constructive  Principles  in  Christian 
Theology. 

X*rofessor  William   Jambs.  —  Five  lectures:    Religious  Philosophy  and   Indi- 
vidualism. 

The  Librarian  of  the  School  reports  as  follows  on  the  condition  of 
&e  Library  for  the  ten  months  ending  July  31,  1906  :  — 

Tbeie  were  added  to  the  Library  326  volumes  and  12  pamphlets 
by  porehase,  748  volumes  and  841  pamphlets  by  gift.  August  1, 
1906.,  tliere  were  in  the  Library  35,958  volumes  and  9,681  pam- 
phlets. During  the  ten  months  1,979  titles  were  catalogued  in  the 
author  catalogue  and  570  titles  in  the  subject  catalogue.  There 
were  borrowed  from  the  stack  for  home  use  1,476  volumes,  from  the 
stack  for  hall  use  668  volumes,  from  the  reserved  books  for  overnight 
use  898  volumes. 

FRANCIS  G.  PEABODY,  Dean. 


THE   LAW  SCHOOL. 

To  THB  President  op  the  Unitersity:  — 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  my  report  upon  the  Law 
School  for  the  academic  year  1905-06. 

The  table  below  exhibits  the  growth  of  the  School  during  the 
last  thirty-seven  years,  in  the  number  of  students,  the  number  and 
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1870-71 

166 

77 

27 

60 

88 

47 

27 

1871-72 

188 

70 

34 

36 

68 

61 

26 

1872-73 

117 

66 

34 

32 

61 

66 

26 

1873-74 

141 

86 

49 

87 

56 

61 

26 

1874-75 

144 

82 

63 

19 

62 

67 

18 

1876-76 

173 

93 

60 

33 

80 

64 

26 

1876-77 

199 

116 

74 

42 

83 

68 

30 

1877-78 

196 

121 

80 

41 

76 

62 

30 

1878-79 

169 

109 

71 

38 

60 

64 

24 

1879-80 

177 

118 

90 

28 

59 

66 

20 

1880-81 

161 

112 

82 

30 

49 

70 

19 

1881-82 

161 

99 

66 

33 

62 

61 

22 

1882-83 

138 

93 

58 

36 

45 

67 

32 

1883-84 

150 

106 

76 

30 

46 

70 

26 

1884-85 

166 

122 

85 

37 

34 

78 

31 

1885-86 

168 

122 

83 

39 

36 

77 

29 

1886-87 

188 

143 

88 

66 

45 

76 

34 

1887-88 

226 

158 

102 

66 

67 

70 

32 

1888-89 

226 

158 

105 

63 

67 

70 

32 

1889-90 

262 

189 

122 

67 

73 

72 

41 

1890-91 

286 

200 

136 

66 

85 

70 

33 

1891-92 

370 

267 

140 

117 

113 

69 

48 

1892-98 

406 

266 

132 

134 

139 

66 

64 

1893-94 

367 

279 

129 

150 

88 

76 

66 

1894-96 

413 

310 

139 

171 

103 

76 

74 

1895-96 

476 

380 

171 

209 

96 

80 

82 

1896-97 

490 

408 

186 

222 

82 

83 

82 

1897-98 

661 

490 

229 

261 

61 

89 

77 

1898-99 

664 

603 

212 

291 

61 

89 

78 

1899-00 

613 

667 

236 

321 

66 

91 

67 

1900-01 

666 

606 

262 

353 

60 

92 

83 

1901-02 

633 

684 

247 

337 

49 

92 

92 

1902-03 

644 

600 

241 

369 

44 

93 

94 

1903-04 

743 

696 

272 

423 

48 

94 

111 

1904-06 

766 

711 

^86 

425 

65* 

93 

114 

1905-06 

727 

716 

295 

421 

11 

98 

118 

190e-07 

700 

691 

258* 

433 

9 

99 

124 

*  28  Harvard  Seniors  who  have  completed  the  full  College  coarse,  but  hare 
not  receiTed  their  diplomas,  are  reckoned  as  graduates.  Prior  to  1906-06  Harvard 
Seniors  were  not  reckoned  as  graduates  but  as  non-graduates. 
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percentage  of  college  graduates,  and  in  the  number  of  colleges  repre- 
sented by  their  graduates.  The  figures  for  the  current  year  will  be 
slightly  increased  by  later  entries. 

The  table  on  pages  164,  165  gives  the  courses  of  study  and 
instruction  during  the  year,  the  text-books  used,  the  number  of 
exercises  per  week  in  each  course,  and  the  number  of  students  who 
offered  themselves  for  examination  in  each  course  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

There  are  in  the  School  to-day  72  fewer  graduates  of  HarvaitL  Col- 
lege than  were  on  our  books  January  1,  1905.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  number  of  graduates  of  other  colleges  is  larger  by  12  than  two 
years  ago.  It  is  evident  that  Harvard  graduates  are  responding  to 
the  growing  demand  for  college-bred  men  by  the  managers  of  large 
business  enterprises. 

During  the  twelve  months  from  August  1,  1905,  to  August  1, 
1906,  9,189  bound  volumes  and  1,682  pamphlets  were  added  to  the 
library.  The  library  contained,  August  1,  1906,  about  96,545 
volumes  and  about  10,600  pamphlets. 

The  collection  of  poitraits  of  judges  and  lawyers  has  been  in- 
creased, during  the  past  year,  by  four  engravings,  two  etchings  and 
six  photographs.  The  portraits  now  hanging  (or  ready  to  hang)  on 
the  walls  of  Austin  Hall  number  410,  namely,  23  oil  paintings,  259 
engravings,  25  etchings,  78  photographs,  1  water-color,  2  pencil 
sketches,  19  lithographs,  and  3  bas  reliefs.  There  are  also  54  trial 
scenes  and  views  of  law  buildings. 

An  interesting  collection  of  colored  cartoons  of  judges  and  lawyers 
has  been  made,  mostly  during  the  past  year.     It  numbers  177. 

An  interesting  and  valuable  addition  to  our  books  came  from  the 
library  of  the  late  James  M.  Barnard,  who,  for  many  years,  mani- 
fested an  interest  in  the  School.  In  his  will  he  suggested  that  his 
law  books  and  portraits  of  lawyers  be  given  to  us,  but  left  the  dis- 
position of  them  wholly  in  the  hands  of  his  wife.  Mrs.  Barnard 
carried  out  this  suggestion,  and,  under  a  power  in  the  will,  generously 
made  a  further  gift  of  $2,000  for  the  purchase  of  books,  preferably 
works  on  International  Law,  a  department  of  the  library  inadequately 
equipped.  It  seemed  fitting  that  the  book-plate  in  the  books  coming 
from  Mr.  Barnard's  library  and  those  bought  with  the  $2,000  should 
indicate  that  they  were  the  joint  gift  of  James  Munson  Barnard  and 
Augusta  Barnard. 

Another  interesting  gift  should  be  mentioned.  Many  years  ago, 
when  the  resources  of  the  School  were  limited.  Professor  Langdell 
deposited  temporarily  in  the  library  90  volumes  of  the  most  costly 
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English  reports.     Mrs.  Langdell  has  generously  made  this  deposit 
permanent. 

Miss  Frances  A.  L.  Haven,  in  memory  of  James  Coolidge  Carter, 
the  distinguished  lawyer,  and  the  long-time  friend  of  her  father's 
family,  gave  the  School  $12,000  to  establish  the  James  Coolidge 
Carter  Loan  Fund,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  loaned  to  students 
of  limited  means  and  of  exceptional  character  and  ability.  As  this 
fund  will  steadily  increase  by  the  payment  of  interest  and  the  inpay- 
ment of  loans,  it  is  provided  that  the  excess  of  income  over  $1 ,000 
may  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books,  preferably  for  those  relating 
to  the  subjects  taught  by  the  holder  of  the  new  professorship  in  the 
Law  School,  created  by  the  bequest  of  Mr.  Carter,  and  to  be  known 
as  the  Carter  Professorship.  Miss  Haven's  gift  will  be  as  beneficent 
in  its  results  as  it  is  interesting  in  its  associations. 

By  the  gift  of  $3,500  the  School  has  for  the  first  time  a  scholarship 
wholly  its  own.  This  scholarship,  to  be  called  the  George  Fisher 
scholarship,  was  established  by  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Austin  C. 
Wellington,  in  memory  and  in  honor  of  her  father,  the  late  George 
Fisher,  who  was  a  student  in  this  School  in  the  year  1853-54. 

Langdell  Hall  is  rising  rapidly  and  promises  to  be  a  worthy 
memorial  of  Professor  Langdell.  Although,  to  onr  great  regret,  it 
was  not  given  to  him  to  see  the  completion  of  the  new  building,  it  is 
a  great  satisfaction  to  us  that  he  lived  to  know  that  the  ground  had 
been  broken  for  this  monument  to  his  great  achievements. 

JAMES  BARR  AMES.  Dean. 


THE  FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  report  for  the  academic  year  1905-06. 

For  some  time  the  question  of  allowing  special  students  to  enter 
the  School  has  been  under  more  or  less  discussion,  and  the  Faculty 
has  decided  to  open  all  courses,  including  laboratory  courses,  to 
persons  not  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine ;  that 
is  to  say,  to  special  students  and  to  students  in  other  Departments 
of  the  University. 

A  communication  from  the  Corporation,  requesting  the  advice  of 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  regard  to  a  petition  to  admit  women  to 
the  Medical  School,  was  carefully  considered,  and  it  was  decided  that 
it  is  impracticable,  at  present,  to  admit  women  to  the  regular  curri- 
culum of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University. 

A  clinical  laboratory  has  been  established  in  the  Division  of 
Medicine  for  the  special  training  of  students  and  practitioners  in 
the  chemical,  microscopical,  and  bacteriological  methods  employed 
in  the  practice  of  medicine.  The  Instructor  in  Chemistry  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Division  of  Chemistry  to  that  of  Medicine. 

During  the  year  115  men  were  recommended  to  the  Corporation  for 
degrees  as  follows  :  — 


•■{ 
•■{ 


For  the  degree  of  M.D.  (February)    ....  12 

Medical  School  .    .  ^          **          **           "         (Jane) 49 

cum  laude  (June)    .  20 

For  the  degree  of  D.M.D.  (February)  ...  0 

Dental  School     .    .  ^          *♦           **          **            (June) 30 

cum  laude  (June)  4 

Total 116 


{(  ((  (( 


With  a  view  to  beginning  the  work  of  the  School  more  promptly 
students  were  required  this  year  to  make  then*  choice  of  electives  the 
first  day  of  the  term. 

In  my  last  report,  for  the  year  1904:-05,  I  spoke  of  the  somewhat 
surprising  result  of  the  choice  of  studies  by  the  fourth-year  men  of 
1905-06,  when  the  new  elective  curriculum  for  the  fourth  year  first 
went  into  effect,  and  showed  by  a  comparative  table  that  the  students 
chose  to  continue  practically  the  same  work  that  had  been  previously 
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required ;  that  they  had  not  elected  specialties  or  laboratory  courses 
to  any  extent,  but  preferred  rather  to  continue  their  training  for 
general  practice  by  the  pursuit  of  general  clinical  work.  In  other 
words,  the  fourth  class  believed  for  the  most  part  that  it  was  too 
early  in  their  education  to  begin  to  specialize. 

This  attitude  is  still  more  forcibly  shown  in  the  choice  of  work  by 
the  sixty-seven  men  of  the  fourth  class  of  1906-07,  as  shown  in  the 
following  table :  — 

Number  of  Half-Courses  Elected  for  1906-07. 

Anatomy 42 

Comparatiye  Anatomj 0 

Embryology 0 

Histology 0 

Physiology* 8 

ComparatiTe  Physiology 0 

Biochemistry 2 

Bacteriology      0 

Pathology 6 

Neuropathology 3 

Hygiene 6 

Clinical  Medicine 108 

Theory  and  Practicef 28 

Clinical  Pathology 2 

Pediatrics 72 

Clinical  Surgical  Pathology 7 

Surgery 118 

Genito-Urinary  Surgery 6 

Orthopedics 16 

Surgical  Pathology 2 

Obstetrics 59 

Gynaecology 19 

Dermatology  and  Syphilis 8 

Neurology  and  Psychiatry 19 

Ophthalmology 0 

Otology 1 

Laryngology     9 

536 

Inspection  of  this  table  shows  that  of  536  half-courses,  taken  by 
67  men,  422,  or  nearly  80%,  were  in  the  fundamental  subjects  of 
Anatomy,  General  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Pediatrics,  and  Obstetrics. 
Only  one  man  chose  to  devote  his  whole  year  to  one  subject.  Physi- 
ology. Few  men  took  more  than  one  half-coui-se  in  a  single  subject, 
except  in  Clinical  Medicine  and  General  Surgery. 

*  All  taken  by  one  man.  f  Class  limited  to  this  number. 
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From  the  experience  of  the  last  two  years  it  may  be  fairly  con- 
cluded that  our  students  believe  four  years  not  too  long  a  time  to 
devote  for  the  most  part  to  preparation  for  general  hospital  work  and 
subsequent  general  practice,  and  that  specialized  work  in  narrow 
fields  had  best  be  left  for  graduate  study. 

At  the  December  meeting  of  the  Faculty  Drs,  J.  C.  Warren,  W.  L. 
Richardson,  and  H.  C.  £rnst  were  appointed  with  full  powers  to  act 
in  the  matter  of  the  dedication  of  the  new  buildings  of  the  Medical 
School  in  consultation  with  the  Corporation. 

WILLIAM  L.  RICHARDSON,  Dean. 
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To   THE   PbBSIDENT   OF  THE  UNIVERSITY: 

Sib,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Medical  School  I  have  the  honor  to  Bubmit 
the  following  report  for  the  academic  year  1905-06. 

The  Administrative  Board  was  constituted  as  follows  :  Drs.  W.  L. 
Richardson,  J.  C.  Warren,  F.  C.  Shattuck,  W.  F.  Whitney,  C.  M. 
Green,  C.  Harrington,  F.  B.  Mallory,  W.  B.  Cannon,  and  J.Warren. 

By  invitation.  Baron  S.  Suzuki,  Surgeon  General,  gave  an  address 
to  the  students  on  the  work  of  the  Japanese  Medical  Corps  in  the 
late  war. 

Medical  Director  R.  A.  Marmion,  U.  S.  N.,  President  of  the  Naval 
Medical  Examining  Board,  also  gave  an  address  on  the  inducements 
which  the  Naval  Medical  Service  now  holds  out  to  young  men  under 
thirty  years  of  age. 

Building.  —  No  changes  were  made  in  the  building  during  the 
past  year,  owing  to  the  fact  that  preparation  was  being  made  to 
move  into  the  new  buildings,  on  Longwood  Avenue,  early  in  the 
summer. 

Anatomy.  —  During  the  past  year  the  Anatomical  Department  has 
conducted  the  courses  in  accordance  with  the  plan  offered.  It  is 
proper  to  state,  however,  that  the  Professor  and  every  teacher  under 
him  consider  the  time  allotted  entirely  inadequate.  A  very  great 
deal  of  work  has  fallen  to  the  share  of  the  Demonstrator,  who  has 
conducted  the  dissecting  courses  of  the  fourth  year.  The  Professor, 
besides  being  engaged  in  original  work  in  observing  variations, 
especially  those  of  the  spine  and  of  the  hand  and  foot,  has  devoted 
much  time  to  the  Museum.  The  collection  of  variations  is  assuming 
a  very  satisfactory  appearance. 

The  following  list  includes  such  publications  by  the  members  of 
the  department  as  can  with  any  propriety  be  considered  to  have  a 
relation  to  anatomical  work :  — 

Numerical  variation  in  the  human  spine,  with  a  statement  concerning 
priority.  By  Professor  Thomas  D wight.  AncUomischer  Anzeiger,  Bd. 
XXVII,  Nos.  1  and  2,  1906. 

The  clinical  significance  of  variations  of  wrist  and  ankle.  By  Professor 
Thomas  Dwight.  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  Vol. 
XLVII,  July  28,  190G.     Read  at  the  June  meeting,  in  Boston. 
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The  development  of  the  paraphysis  and  the  pineal  region  in  nectoms 
maculatuB.  By  Dr.  John  Warren.  The  American  Journal  of  Anatomy ^ 
Vol.  V,  No.  1,  December,  1905. 

Referat  Uber  die  Anatomische  Literatur  Amerikas  fiir  die  Jahre  1900 
und  1901.  By  Dr.  John  Warren.  Ergebnisse  der  Analomie  und  Entr 
wicklungsgeschichte,  Bd.  XIV,  1905. 

A  case  of  congenital  occlusion  of  the  small  intestine.  By  Dr.  Likoolm 
Davis,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Oscar  Richardson.  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  April  19,  1906. 

A  direct  method  of  correcting  deformity  of  the  nasal  bones.  By  Dr. 
H.  P.  MosHER.     7%e  Laryngoscope^  January,  1906. 

The  use  of  the  X-ray  in  sinus  disease.  By  Dr.  H.  P.  Mosheb.  The 
Laryngoscope,  February,  1906. 

Inflammation  of  the  frontal  sinus.  By  Dr.  H.  P.  Mosher.  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  June  7,  1906. 

Retroperitoneal  perineal  lipomata.  A  study  of  large  retroperitoneal 
lipomata  of  perineal  origin.  The  technique  of  their  removal  based  on 
anatomical  studies,  with  the  report  of  a  case.  By  Dr.  R.  G.  Wadsworth. 
Annals  of  Surgery,  July,  1906. 

The  muscle-splitting  in  McBumey  incision  in  acute  appendicitis :  the 
course  and  results  of  seventy-five  consecutive  cases.  By  Dr.  D.  D. 
Scannell.     Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  December  28,  1905. 

Two  cases  of  anatomical  anomaly  of  the  large  intestine.  By  Dr. 
Samuel  Robinson.  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  December  28, 
1905. 

Comparative  Anatomy. — During  the  past  year  Dr.  Minot  was 
appointed  James  Stillman  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
placed  in  charge  both  of  the  new  work  to  be  undertaken  for  that 
professorship  and  of  the  instruction  in  Histology  and  Embryology 
which  hitherto  formed  a  separate  department.  Ample  room  in  the 
new  laboratories  for  the  new  work  is  provided,  but  as  yet  nothing 
further  has  been  attempted  in  Comparative  Anatomy.  The  usual 
instruction  in  Histology  and  Embryology  has  been  carried  on.  The 
embryological  collection  has  been  increased  by  163  new  series  of 
sections  of  embryos,  making  the  total  number  1119  series.  The 
additions  have  comprised  a  few  human  embryos  and  a  large  number 
of  turtle  embryos,  Chrysemys  marginala.  For  the  turtle  material  we 
are  indebted  to  Dr.  Bennett  M.  Allen  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
by  whom  the  specimens  were  collected. 
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The  following  publications  have  been  issued :  — 

Normal  plates  of  the  development  of  the  rabbit  (Lepus  cuniculus,  L.). 
By  Professor  C.  S.  Minot  and  Dr.  Ewing  Taylor.  Normentafeln  zur 
ErUwickelungsgcschichle  der  Wirbelthiere,  Heft  V,  4to,  3  pts.,  98  pp. 

The  relations  of  embryology  to  medical  progress.  Oration  before  the 
Maine  State  Medical  Society.  By  Professor  C.  S.  MmoT.  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  Vol.  LXTX,  pp.  5-20. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  aortic  arches  and  the  related  pharyngeal  pouches  in 
the  rabbit  and  pig.  By  Dr.  F.  T.  Lewis.  AncUomischer  Ameiger,  Vol. 
XXVm,  1906,  pp.  606-613. 

The  mixed  cerebral  nerves  in  mammals.  By  Dr.  F.  T.  Lewis.  Jour- 
nal of  Comparative  Neurology,  Vol.  XVI,  1906,  pp.  177-182. 

Stohr's  Histology,  arranged  upon  an  embryological  basis  by  Dr.  F.  T. 
Lewis.  From  the  twelfth  German  edition  by  Dr.  Philipp  Stohr.  Sixth 
American  edition,  with  460  illustrations,  ix  +  434  pp.  Philadelphia, 
P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co. 

Microscopic  evidences  of  absorption  in  the  large  intestine.  By  Dr. 
J.  L.  Bremer.     Journal  of  Medical  Research,  Vol.  XV,  1906,  pp.  89-96. 

Description  of  a  4  mm.  human  embryo.  By  Dr.  J.  L.  Bremer. 
American  Journal  of  Anatomy,  Vol.  V,  1906,  pp.  469-480. 

Physiology.  —  There  have  been  published  the  following  papers 
containing  investigations  by  the  laboratory  staff :  — 

Studies  in  the  physiology  of  muscle :  I.  Observations  on  the  tonus  of 
heart  muscle.  By  Professor  W.  T.  Porter.  The  American  Journal  of 
Physiology,  1906-06,  Vol.  XV,  pp.  1-14. 

The  relation  of  tonus  contraction  to  conduction  in  smooth  muscle.  By 
Professor  W.  T.  Porter  and  Messrs.  C.  H.  Lawrence,  Jr.,  and  L.  H. 
Newburgh.  The  American  Journal  of  Physiology,  1906-06,  Vol.  XV, 
pp.  29-80. 

Recent  advances  in  the  physiology  of  the  digestive  organs  bearing  on 
medicine  and  surgery.  By  Assistant  Professor  W.  B.  Cannon.  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  1906,  Vol.  CXXXI,  pp.  663-678. 

A  research  on  the  motor  activities  of  the  alimentary  canal  after  section 
of  the  splanchnic  and  vagus  nerves.  By  Assistant  Professor  W.  B. 
Cannon.     Is  ready  for  publication. 

Daring  a  part  of  the  summer  Mr.  Donald  Macomber  worked  with 
Assistant  Professor  W.  B.  Cannon  on  a  reflex  mechanism  of  the 
central  nervous  system. 
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The  following  have  also  been  published  :  — 

An  introduction  to  physiology.  By  Professor  W.  T.  Porter.  Second 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  1906.     586  pp. 

Physiology  at  Harvard.  By  Professor  W.  T.  Porter.  Fifth  edition. 
Cambridge,  University  Press.     124  pp. 

Biological  Chemistry,  —  The  Department  of  Biological  Chemistry 
has  been  able  to  add  materially  to  its  outfit  of  apparatus  and  store 
of  chemicals.  These  additions,  made  possible  by  the  generosity  of 
two  benefactors,  though  greatly  increasing  the  usefulness  of  the 
laboratory,  are  but  a  part  of  what  is  needed.  Various  special 
machines,  like  centrifuges,  are  still  required  to  facilitate  the  ordinary 
processes  of  biochemical  research,  and,  in  order  that  delays  of 
months  may  not  occur  in  the  progress  of  researches,  a  larger  stock 
of  chemicals  not  to  be  had  in  America  is  essential. 

During  the  past  year  the  department  has  made  an  arrangement 
with  the  Division  of  Chemistry  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
whereby  the  degrees  of  Ph.D.  and  S.D.  in  Chemistry,  in  the  subject 
of  Biological  Chemistry,  may  be  granted  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  for  work  done  in  part  in  the  Medical  School  under  the 
direction  of  the  instructors  of  the  Department  of  Biological  Chem- 
istry. It  is  hoped  that  this  new  arrangement  may  materially  extend 
the  usefulness  and  productiveness  of  the  laboratory,  and  may  lead 
to  a  closer  relationship  between  the  two  chemical  laboratories  of  the 
University. 

Various  researches  have  been  actively  pursued  during  the  whole 
of  the  past  year.  The  following  papers  have  l)een  published  from 
the  laboratory  or  by  members  of  the  department :  — 

The  cleavage  products  of  vitollin  (from  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for 
Medical  Research).  By  Drs.  P.  A.  Levene  and  C.  L.  Alsberg.  Journal 
of  Biological  Chemistry,  Vol.  U,  p.  27,  1906. 

Equilibrium  in  solutions  of  phosphates.  .By  Dr.  L.  J.  Henderson. 
American  Journal  of  Physiology,  Vol.  XV,  p.  267,  1906. 

Note  on  equilibrium  in  solutions  of  phosphates.  By  Dr.  L.  J.  Hen- 
derson.    American  Journal  of  Physiology,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  188,  1906. 

Physical  properties  of  the  antiseptic  (appended  to  article  by  Dr.  F.  H. 
Verhoeff).  By  Dr.  L.  J.  Henderson.  Journal  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  Vol.  XLVI,  p.  272,  1906. 

The  composition  of  bone  in  osteomalacia.  By  Mr.  F.  H.  McCruddbn. 
American  Journal  of  Physiology,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  32,  1906. 

The  effect  of  castration  upon  the  metabolism  in  osteomalacia.  By 
Mr.  F.  H.  McCrudden.     American  Journal  of  Physiology,  November, 
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The  following  investigations  have  been  completed,  but  are  on- 
published  :  — 

The  hydrolysis  of  gelatine  with  acids  of  varying  contractions  (in  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research  and  this  Laboratory).  By 
Drs.  P.  A.  Levene  and  C.  L.  Alsberg. 

The  elimination  of  the  cooling  correction  in  experiments  with  the 
Berthelot  calometric  bomb  (in  the  Chemical  Laboratory  of  Harvard 
College) .  By  Professor  T.  W.  Richards,  Dr.  L.  J.  Henderson,  and 
Mr.  H.  L.  Frevert. 

The  ratio  of  the  heats  of  combustion  of  cane  sugar  and  benzol  (in  the 
Chemical  Laboratory  of  Harvard  College) .  By  Professor  T.  W.  Richards, 
Dr.  L.  J.  Henderson,  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Frevert. 

The  influence  of  position  isomerism  upon  heats  of  combustion.  By 
Dr.  L.  J.  Henderson. 

New  uses  of  phosphates  in  culture  media.  By  Dr.  L.  J.  Henderson 
and  Mr.  H.  B.  Webster. 

The  compressibility  of  muscle  and  of  gelatine  (in  the  Chemical  Labora- 
tory of  Harvard  College  and  this  Laboratory).  By  Dr.  L.  J.  Henderson 
and  Mr.  F.  N.  Brink. 

The  metabolism  in  chronic  joint  disease.     By  Dr.  W.  Tileston. 

The  retention  of  chlorides  in  cardiac  and  renal  edema  (in  the  U  Medi- 
zinischen  Clinik,  Munich,  and  this  Laboratory).     By  Dr.  H.  F.  Hertz. 

The  excretion  of  phosphates  in  experimental  acidosis.    By  Mr.  R.  Friz. 

Bacteriology,  —  Dr.  Ernst  spent  all  the  time  possible  in  the  study 
of  the  best  methods  for  the  application  of  the  ultra-violet  apparatus 
of  Zeiss  to  biological  problems ;  at  first  with  the  assistance  of  Dr. 
S.  B.  Wolbach,  and  throughout  the  winter  with  the  assistance  and 
encouragement  of  Professor  W.  C.  Sabine ;  the  interest  of  the  latter 
was  a  most  stimulating  factor  in  face  of  the  difllculties  encountered. 
A  preliminary  paper  with  seven  plates  was  published  under  the  title 
of  *' Ultra-violet  Photomicrography,"  in  The  Journal  of  Medical 
Research^  Vol.  XIV. 

Much  time  was  also  consumed  in  editing  a  history  of  the  School, 
authorized  by  the  Faculty. 

Dr.  £.  N.  Tobey,  candidate  for  the  Master's  Degree  in  the  Grad- 
uate School,  completed  an  exhaustive  summary  of  the  literature  and 
a  new  classification  of  the  Trypanosomata,  which  was  published 
in  The  Journal  of  Medical  Research^  Vol.  XV,  No.  1,  pp.  117-146. 
This  classification  is  adopted  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Todd,  of  the  Liverpool 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  in  his  forthcoming  account  of  the 
expedition  to  the  Congo  to  study  sleeping  sickness. 
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Dr.  Tobey  published  a  second  article  on  '^Trypanosomiasis  of  the 
Newt,"  based  on  research  done  in  the  laboratory,  in  The  Journal  of 
Medical  Research^  Vol.  XV,  No.  1,  p.  147. 

L.  Frothingham,  M.D.V.,  has  continued  his  work  upon  rabies, 
and  has  a  large  amoimt  of  material  from  more  than  two  hundred 
animals  that  there  has  not  yet  been  time  to  study.  He  has  also 
made  a  number  of  permanent  gelatine  mounts  of  the  tissues  from 
various  infections,  especially  of  tuberculosis  and  glanders.  He  has 
published  the  following  papers  :  — 

Babies.  By  L.  Frothingham,  M.D.V.  The  American  Journal  q/" 
Public  Hygiene  and  Journal  of  the  Massachusetts  Association  of  Boards  of 
Health,  Vol.  XV,  No.  1. 

The  rapid  diagnosis  of  rabies,  with  three  plates.  By  L.  Frothino- 
HAM,  M.D.V.     The  JourncU  of  Medical  Research,  Vol.  XTV,  No.  8,  p.  471. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Fulton,  candidate  for  the  Master's  Degree  in  the  Grad- 
uate School,  worked  throughout  the  year,  first  in  the  required  course, 
and  then  on  special  lines  concerned  with  plant  bacteriology.  He 
completed  a  monograph  on  the  biology  of  an  undescribed  soil 
organism,  which  is  about  to  be  published. 

A  function  of  the  laboratory  that  has  been  increasing  in  impor- 
tance for  some  time  is  the  supplying  of  other  teaching  establishments 
with  cultures  and  material  for  instruction,  and  hospitals  and  private 
individuals  with  cultures  for  diagnostic  purposes.  During  the  past 
year  over  two  hundred  cultures  have  been  furnished  to  more  than 
fifty  institutions  and  individuals. 

Pathology.  —  Several  changes  have  taken  place  during  the  past 
year  in  the  personnel  of  the  department.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
half-year  Dr.  W.  R.  Brinckerhoff  resigned  his  instructorship  to 
accept  a  government  position  as  Director  of  the  Leprosy  Station  at 
Molokai.  Dr.  S.  Burt  Wolbach  was  advanced  from  the  rank  of 
assistant  to  that  of  instructor.  These  changes,  and  others  equally 
numerous,  occurring  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital  laboratory  (which 
is  under  the  direction  of  members  of  the  School  staff),  have  inter- 
fered seriously  with  the  amount  of  research  work  usually  produced 
by  the  department. 

During  the  year  much  time  has  had  to  be  devoted  to  the  formation 
of  a  teaching  collection  of  gelatine  mounted  Eaiserling  preparations 
for  class  pmposes. 

Neuropathology  and  Surgical  Pathology  have  also  been  busy  with 
the  same  problem.  The  collections  will  be  stored  in  rooms  specially 
prepared  for  them  in  the  pathological  building. 
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The  Department  of  Pathology  has  suffered  greatly  during  the  past 
two  or  three  years  from  a  lack  of  fresh  pathological  material  for 
demonstration  purposes.  In  the  past  a  reasonably  sufficient  amount 
was  obtained  from  the  hospitals  of  Boston,  but  recently  this  has 
been  reduced  to  almost  nothing.  Two  causes  have  led  to  this  result. 
The  trustees  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital  have  ruled  that  all  organs 
must  be  returned  immediately  after  an  autopsy  to  the  body  from 
which  they  were  removed.  Practically  the  same  rule  is  in  force  at 
the  Long  Island  Hospital.  The  clinical  men  at  the  Massachusetts 
Greneral  Hospital  demand  that  all  autopsy  material  be  saved  during 
each  week  for  a  demonstration  before  internes  and  students  on 
Friday  afternoon.  This  material,  after  being  kept  so  long  and  after 
being  frozen  and  thawed  out  twice,  is  almost  valueless  when  received 
at  the  School. 

This  cutting  off  of  the  supply  of  fresh  material  from  the  three 
largest  sources  practically  reduces  the  department  to  the  few  speci- 
mens received  from  private  autopsies,  a  source  which  is  totally 
inadequate.  As  a  result  of  this  limited  amount  of  fresh  material, 
the  department  has  been  forced  to  depend,  to  a  large  extent,  on  its 
own  supply  of  Kaiserling  preparations.  Such  preparations  can 
never  supplant  the  use  of  fresh  material  which  the  students  can 
themselves  handle  and  dissect. 

The  following  publications  from  members  of  the  department  or 
from  laboratories  under  their  direction  have  appeared  between 
October  1,  1905,  and  October  1,  1906:  — 

A  case  of  blastomycosis :  the  results  of  culture  and  inoculation  experi- 
ments. By  Drs.  J.  T.  Bowen  and  S.  B.  Wolbach.  The  Journal  of 
Medical  Research,  Vol.  X,  No.  1.     July,  1906. 

Cystic  aplasia  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  in  an  idiot  eliild.  By  Drs. 
W.  N.  BuLLARD  and  E.  E.  Southard.  The  Journal  of  Medical  Research^ 
Vol.  XrV,  p.  481.     January,  1906. 

A  case  of  diffuse  gliosis  of  the  cerebral  white  matter  in  a  child.  By 
Drs.  W.  N.  BuLLARD  and  E.  E.  Southard.  The  Journal  of  Nervous  and 
MenkU  Disease,  Vol.  XXXIII,  p.  3.     March,  1906. 

A  case  of  multiple  ulcers  of  the  gall  bladder.  By  Drs.  £.  A.  Locke 
and  S.  B.  Wolbach.  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Vol. 
CLEX,  No.  26.     June,  1906. 

The  present  needs  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  By  Professor  F.  B. 
Mallory.     Science,  September,  1906. 

Demonstration  of  the  spirochaeta  pallida  of  syphilis,  with  description 
of  a  rapid  method  of  staining.  By  Dr.  T.  J.  Manauan.  The  Boston 
Medical  aftd  Surgical  Journal,  Vol.  CLIV,  p.  264. 
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Cerebral  seizures  with  suboccipital  pain :  miliary  cerebral  and  gross 
vertebral  aneurisms.  By  Drs.  W.  D.  Ruston  and  E.  E.  Southaild. 
The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Vol.  CLIV,  p.  12.   March,  1906. 

A  case  of  cholesterin  stones  in  the  brain  and  cord.  By  Dr.  E.  £. 
Southard.  7'he  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  Vol.  XLV, 
p.  23.     December,  1905. 

A  case  of  Potts  disease  in  the  monkey.  By  Dr.  E.  E.  Southard. 
The  Journal  of  Medical  Research,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  893.     January,  1906. 

A  case  of  glioma  of  the  frontal  lobe  with  invasion  of  the  opposite  hemi- 
sphere. By  Dr.  E.  E.  Southard.  The  American  Journal  of  Insanity, 
Vol.  LXII,  No.  2.     July,  1906. 

A  study  of  brain  infections  with  the  pneumococcus.  By  Drs.  E.  £. 
Southard  and  C.  W.  Keene.  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  Vol.  XL VI,  p.  1.     January,  1906. 

Origin  and  nature  of  the  blood  plates.  By  Dr.  J.  H.  Wright.  The 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Vol.  CLIV,  p.  643. 

A  method  for  the  differential  staining  of  blood  plates.  By  Dr.  J.  H. 
Wright.     I'he  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Vol.  CLV,  p.  30. 

Comparative  Pathology,  —  During  the  past  year  the  work  of  this 
department  was  carried  on  as  in  the  preceding  year.  During  the 
summer  of  1906  the  quarters  assigned  to  it  in  the  new  buildings, 
comprising  nearly  one  half  of  the  north  wing  of  the  building  desig- 
nated Hygiene  and  Pharmacology,  were  occupied.  Thus  for  the 
first  time  since  its  establishment  ten  years  ago  is  this  department 
housed  with  the  other  laboratory  departments.  The  additional 
munificent  gift  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  recently  presented 
by  Mr.  George  F.  Fabyan,  brings  the  endowment  of  this  chair  to 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  will  make  it  possible 
to  conduct  the  new  laboratory  on  a  progressive  basis,  both  as  regards 
teaching  and  research,  without  encroaching  upon  the  other  funds  of 
the  Medical  School.  There  is  still  needed  a  suitable  animal  house 
or  stable  for  the  study  of  diseases  of  the  larger  domestic  animals. 

In  addition  to  the  work  entailed  by  two  courses  of  instruction  in 
the  first  half-year,  investigations  have  been  carried  on  in  a  variety  of 
subjects.  As  is  usual  in  the  study  of  diseases,  the  choice  of  these 
subjects  was  dictated  largely  by  opportunity  and  accessibility  of 
material  for  work.  From  among  them  may  be  mentioned  inununity 
in  tuberculosis,  transmission  of  toxin  immunity  from  parents  to 
young,  diseases  in  horses  undergoing  injections  of  diphtheria  toxin, 
the  resistance  of  red  blood  corpuscles,  and  the  bacteriology  of  oysters. 
Four  manuscripts  are  nearly  ready  for  publication.  Only  two  papers 
have  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  year : — 
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The  parasitism  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  and  its  bearing  on  infection 
and  immunity.  (One  of  the  Harvey  Society  lectures  for  1906.)  By  Pro- 
fessor Theobald  Smith.  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, 1906,  Vol.  XLVI,  pp.  1247-1264,  1345-1348;  also  in  Proceedings 
of  (he  Harvey  Society, 

A  description  of  the  new  antitoxin  and  vaccine  laboratory,  together 
with  a  ten  years'  retrospect  of  the  production  and  distribution  of  diphtheria 
antitoxin.  By  Professor  Theobald  Smith.  Annual  Report  of  the  Massa- 
chwetts  Stale  Board  of  Health,  1906,  pp.  629-646. 

Experimental  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics,  —  Professor  Franz 
Pfaff  and  Dr.  L.  Nelson  studied  the  effects  of  aperients  on  the 
peristalsis  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  The  preliminary  results 
were  reported  by  Professor  Pfaff  at  the  May  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Physicians  in  Washington,  and  the  final  results 
were  reported  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
in  Boston,  June,  1906. 

The  following  paper  was  published  :  — 

Tlie  use  and  abuse  of  digitalis.  By  I)r.  F.  Pfaff.  The  Boston  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Journal,  May,  1906. 

Dr.  M.  V.  Tyrode  made  an  experimental  research  on  the  pharma- 
cology of  camphoric  acid. 

Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery.  — The  required  instruction  in  these 
departments  has  not  been  materially  changed  during  the  past  year. 

Minor  impix>vements  have  been  made  in  the  various  courses ;  for 
example,  closer  co<3peration  has  been  secured  between  the  authorities 
of  the  two  great  hospitals  and  the  Division  of  Surgery  in  securing 
opportunities  for  students  to  work  at  the  hospitals,  and  in  supplying 
students  to  do  the  work  of  the  surgical  out-patient  departments  of 
the  hospitals. 

The  elective  fourth  year  in  surgery  has  been  apparently  successful. 
Many  students  elected  two  months,  and  almost  uniformly  showed 
excellent  judgment  in  the  work  they  desired  to  do. 

A  certain  number  of  the  students  in  the  mornings  of  each  month 
received  systematic  instruction,  and  observed  the  cases  in  the  operat- 
ing rooms  and  wards  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  This 
instruction  consisted  of  ward  visits  in  which  individual  cases  for 
diagnosis  were  assigned  to  the  students  and  demonstrated  by  them ; 
consideration  of  after  treatment  in  surgical  cases,  and  attendance  at 
operations.  In  addition  to  these  exercises,  short  lectures  and  quizzes 
were  given  daily  to  the  students  by  one  or  another  of  the  instructors 
who  were  not  on  duty  at  the  hospital,  and  in  this  way  a  great  number 
of  subjects  in  surgery  and  surgical  pathology  were  covered.   A  special 
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exercise  of  great  value  was  given  by  Drs.  Whitney  and  Simmons 
once  a  week  in  demonstration  of  the  pathological  material  obtained 
at  operations.  A  reading  room  was  also  fitted  up  for  the  students, 
and  equipped  with  the  standard  text-books  on  surgery,  in  order  that 
opportunity  for  collateral  reading  might  be  given. 

Another  section  of  the  students  in  the  mornings  of  each  month 
had  the  opportunity  of  doing  a  part  of  the  work  on  one  of  the 
surgical  services  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital.  They  received  daily 
systematic  instruction  in  selected  subjects,  established  diagnoses, 
assisted  at  operations,  examined  pathological  specimens  that  were 
removed,  followed  day  by  day  the  progress  of  the  cases  in  the  wards, 
and  did  ward  work,  operating-room  work,  and  out-patient  surgical 
work.     This  work  continued  throughout  the  academic  year. 

A  portion  of  the  students  in  the  afternoons  of  each  of  the  months 
worked  on  the  ^^ general  surgical  service"  at  the  Children's  Hospital, 
doing  dressings  in  the  surgical  out-patient  department,  making  diag- 
noses, and  doing  and  assisting  at  minor  operations.  From  time  to 
time  the  students  under  the  house  surgeon  were  shown  and  examined 
all  the  patients  in  the  wards  of  the  general  surgical  service. 

Each  mouth  two  or  three  students  worked  as  dressers  at  the  Belief 
Station  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital.  This  work  was  arduous,  for  it 
occupied  the  student's  time  from  early  in  the  morning  until  well  into 
the  evening,  but  the  work  was  sought  for  by  practically  every  man 
who  elected  surgery.  The  students  every  day  observed,  examined, 
and  treated,  under  supervision,  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  casualties.  Sundays  the  work  was  less,  but  the  students  were 
present  to  do  what  work  was  assigned  to  them. 

Every  student  who  elected  two  months  of  surgery  was  requested  to 
write  a  thesis,  under  instruction  from  Dr.  Blake  or  Dr.  Greenough, 
and  some  of  these  theses  were  excellent. 

During  the  year  the  students  who  elected  surgery  attended  the 
lectures  given  by  Professor  T.  Smith,  and  a  series  of  lectures  given 
by  members  of  the  corps  of  medical  instructors.  The  following 
lectures  were  given  by  members  of  the  Division  of  Surgery  on 
medico-surgical  subjects  to  the  students  who  had  elected  medicine 
and  surgery :  — 

Dr.  G.  W.  Gay,  CellulitiB. 

Dr.  M.  H.  Richardson,  Surgical  ComplicationB  of  Typhoid. 

Dr.  S.  J.  Mixter,  Management  of  Difficaltics  of  Deglutition. 

Dr.  F.  S.  Wateon,  The  Medical  and  Surgical  Treatment  of  Renal  Calculi. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Nichols,  Osteomyelitis  —  liheumatism.     (After  February.) 

Dr.  C.  A.  Porter,  Empyema. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Blake,  Surgical  Aspects  of  the  Surgery  of  the  Gastro-intestintl 

Tracts.     (2  lectures.) 
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The  elective  course  in  genito-urinary  surgei-y  was  given  by  Dr. 
Watson  in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  and  by  Dr.  Thomdike  in  the 
second  half  of  the  year. 

Research  work  under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee  on  Surgical 
Research  has  been  continued  during  the  past  year.  One  paper  was 
published  by  Assistant  Professor  W.  B.  Cannon  and  Dr.  F.  T. 
Murphy  m  the  Annals  of  Surgery^  April,  1906,  on  "The  Movements 
of  the  Stomach  and  Intestines  in  some  Surgical  Conditions." 

The  work  of  the  Caroline  Brewer  Croft  Fund  Cancer  Commission 
has  been  carried  on  during  the  past  year  by  Dr.  £.  £.  Tyzzer, 
Director  of  Research.  A  large  number  of  experiments  have  been 
made  on  the  transplantable  tumors  of  mice,  and  the  interesting  and 
valuable  results  of  these  experiments  are  now  being  prepared  for 
publication. 

Orthopedic  Surgery. — The  work  in  this  department  has  been 
divided  in  three  parts,  —  the  first  for  third-year  students,  the 
second  for  fourth-year  students,  and  the  third  for  graduates. 

The  required  work  for  third-year  students  in  orthopedics  has  been 
largely  lantern  slide  demonstrations,  a  syllabus,  and  a  few  clinical 
exercises.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  students,  whether 
they  intend  to  practice  medicine  generally  or  specially,  the  minimum 
amount  of  information  necessary  for  a  properly  educated  physician. 

The  elective  course  in  orthopedic  surgery  for  the  fourth  year  was 
well  attended,  and  consisted  entirely  of  group  and  case  teaching  with 
demonstrations.  The  class  was  a  comparatively  large  one.  The 
attendance  was  good,  and  the  course  seemed  to  be  satisfactory  to 
the  students. 

Surgical  Pathology.  —  The  required  second-year  couree  in  surgical 
pathology  has  been  modified  in  detail,  although  given  in  the  same 
general  way  as  before.  A  lai^e  number  of  microphotographs  and 
photographs  of  gross  specimens  have  been  added. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  collecting  material  for  the 
proposed  fourth-year  course  in  Regional  Surgical  Pathology.  The 
collection  of  gross  specimens,  preserved  in  Kaiserling  and  in  alcohol, 
has  been  much  enlarged,  and  now  has  assumed  respectable  propor- 
tions. The  collection  of  drawings  to  illustrate  the  course,  and  to 
supplement  the  gross  specimens,  now  includes  nearly  two  hundred 
drawings,  paintings,  photographs,  and  microphotographs.  This 
collection  was  exhibited  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

Dr.  F.  T.  Murphy  has  just  completed  a  research,  ''  Observations 
on  Experimental  Incisions  through  the  Abdominal  Wall  of  Cats." 
This  article  is  ready  for  publication. 
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Dr.  A.  H.  Gould  performed  all  of  the  experimental  work  for  his 
recent  book,  ^^  Operations  upon  the  Intestines  and  Stomach/'  in  the 
surgical  laboratory. 

Assistant  Professor  E.  H.  Nichols  has  published  in  Bryant  and 
Buch's  System  of  Surgeiy  the  article  upon  "Repair  of  Tissues." 

Assistant  Professor  E.  H.  Nichols  has  in  press  the  article  on 
"Rickets,"  in  Keen's  Surgery. 

Assistant  Professor  E.  H.  Nichols  and  Dr.  R.  W.  Lovett  presented 
at  the  Toronto  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association  an  article 
on  "Osteogmesis  Imperfecta,"  to  be  published  in  the  British  Medical 
Journal, 

Neurology,  —  During  the  past  year  the  Department  of  Neurology 
published  the  first  volume  of  scientific  papers  written  by  the  members 
of  the  department,  and  representing  studies  made  at  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  Boston  City  Hospital,  Long  Island  Hospital, 
and  Neurological  Laboratory.  This  volume  was  edited  by  Dr.  E.  W. 
Taylor.  It  contains  210  pages  of  text,  besides  an  appendix  giving 
a  complete  bibliography  of  the  scientific  papers  written  by  members 
of  the  department  up  to  the  present  date.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
depai-tment  to  issue  similar  volumes  about  once  each  year. 

Hygiene, — Professor  Charles  Harrington  and  Dr.  Magrath  con- 
ducted an  investigation  of  the  germicidal  properties  of  various 
kinds  of  soaps,  including  laundry,  scented  and  unscented  toilet,  and 
medicated.     The  results  have  not  yet  been  published. 

The  following  papers  have  been  published  :  — 

Sanitary  importance  of  clean  milk.  By  Professor  Charles  IIakring* 
TON.     The  Boston  Medical  aiid  Surgical  Journal^  February  1,  1906. 

Public  water  filtration  in  Massachusetts.  By  Professor  Charles  Har- 
RINGTON.     The  Medical  Record,  March  24,  1906. 

The  national  i)ure  food  law.  By  Professor  Charles  Harrington. 
The  American  Journal  of  Public  Hygiefie,  August,  1906. 

An  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  in  Springfield,  Mass.  By  Dr.  G.  B. 
Magratu.     The  American  Journal  of  Public  Hygiene,  November,  1905. 

Museum. — Possession  of  the  new  Warren  Anatomical  Museum  was 
taken  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  The  removal  of  the  specimens 
took  about  four  weeks,  requiring  the  entire  time  of  ten  people  to  pack 
and  unpack,  and  of  one  or  two  teams  for  their  ti*ansportation.  Only 
one  wax  model,  of  little  value,  was  broken,  and  a  few  small  articles 
were  lost,  probably  in  the  excelsior  used  for  packing. 

It  was  ditHcult  to  realize  that  the  collection  had  been  under  such 
pressure  for  room  in  the  old  School  building.     For,  with  three  times 
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as  many  feet  of  shelving  as  in  the  old  cases,  there  is  very  little  empty 
space  left  after  properly  displaying  the  specimens  in  the  new  ones. 
Although  they  have  been  placed  upon  the  shelves  in  approximately 
the  position  they  will  occupy,  still  much  rearrangement  will  be  neces- 
sary, and  an  entire  new  set  of  labels  and  a  new  catalogue  will  have 
to  be  made.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  take  fully  a  year  to  do  this, 
and  the  collaboration  of  those  interested  in  each  department  will  be 
sought.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  it  will  also  be  the 
aim  of  the  curator  to  make  the  collection  a  means  of  popular  educa- 
tion, as  well  as  of  the  greatest  utility  for  systematic  teaching  and  for 
aid  to  research. 

A  valuable  gift  of  race  skulls  has  been  received  during  the  past 
year. 

Especial  mention  must  be  made  of  the  work  done  by  Dr.  C.  G. 
Weld,  assisted  by  Dr.  Townsend  Thorndike,  on  a  collection  of  old 
surgical  instruments,  which  have  been  finely  mounted  and  placed  in 
cases  presented  by  Dr.  Weld.  These  will  be  permanently  placed  in 
the  upper  gallery  of  the  new  hall. 

The  Scholarships  and  Fellowships  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 

Jofleph  Pearson  Oliver  Scholarship,     M.  J.  Shaughnessy,  A.B., 

Barringer  Scholarship,  No.  1,  H.  V.  Hendricks,  S.B., 

Isaac  Sweetser  Scholarship,  E.  L.  Booth,  A.B., 

Claudius  M.  Jones   **  R.  T.  Congdon.  A.B., 

Hilton  "  W.  A.  Sawyer,  A.B., 

**  "  A.  T.  Brant,  A. B., 

Barringer  '*  No.  2,  W.  J.  C.  Sharpe,  A.B., 

Alfred  Hosmer  Linder  Scholarship,     H.  Morrison,  A.B., 

Ereleth  "  C.  W.  Waddell,  A.B., 

"  "  J.  L.  Huntington,  A.B., 

"  "  J.  P.  Leake,  A.B., 

Edward  Wigglesworth  "  H.  S.  Bernstein,  A.B., 

Charles  B.  Porter  **  J.  E.  Overlander,  Ph.B., 

John  Thomson  Taylor  **  E.  D.  Bond,  A.B., 

Lucius  F.  Billings  **  D.  Gregg,  A.B., 

Orlando  W.  Doe  '*  F.  H.  Allen,  A.B., 

Charles  Pratt  Strong  **  A.  H.  Crosbie,  A.B., 

David  Williams  Cheever        **  S.  W.  Cornish,  A.B., 

Lewis  and  Harriet  Hayden      **  E.  D.  Brown,  A.B., 

Anonymous  Gift,  (fl)  R.  H.  Goldthwaite,  A.B., 

»*  '^  (i)  R.  A.  Quigley,  S.B., 

Cotting  Gift,  F.  H.  McCrudden,  S.B., 

The  George  Cheyne  Shattuck  Fellowship  was  awarded  Henry  A. 
Christian,  A.M.,  M.D.,  for  studies  carried  on  during  the  past  year 
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in  the  following  subjects :  Multiple  myeloma.  Solid  teratomata  of 
the  mediastinum.     Diseases  of  the  mediastinum. 

The  Charles  Eliot  Ware  Fellowship  was  awarded  S.  Burt  Wolbach, 
M.D.,  for  a  study  of  the  organisms  isolated  from  cases  of  cutaneous 
blastomycosis,  and  coccidioidal  granuloma. 

The  John  Ware  Fellowship  was  awarded  Frederic  T.  Lewis,  A.M., 
M.D.,  for  the  study  of  mammalian  embryos  in  the  Harvard  Embryo- 
logical  Collection. 

The  statistics  of  the  School  will  be  found  in  the  following  tables : 

COURSES   OF   INSTRUCTION,    1905-06. 

FIRST   YEAR.  Stadents 

ezamined. 

Anatomy.  —  ProfesBor  T.  Dwioht,  DemonBtrator  Warrbk,  Assistant 
Flaoo,  Assistant  Mosher,  Instmctor  Davis,  Assistant  Buixbr, 
Assistant  Marcy,  Assistant  Wadsworth,  Assistant  Cheeyer,  Assis- 
tant BiNNEY,  Assistant  Scannbll,  Assistant  Robinson.  66 

Physiology.  —  Professor  H.  P.  Bowditch,  Associate  Professor  W.  T. 

Porter,  Asst.  Professor  Cannon,  Instructor  Lillik.  86 

Histology  and  Embryology.  —  Professor  Minot,  Assistant  Donoohue, 
Assistant  Wright,  Instructor  Bremer,  Instructor  Lewis,  Austin 
Teaching  Fellow  Tiiyng.  72 

Physiological  and  Pathological  Chemistry.  —  Instructor  Alsderg,  In- 
structor Henderson,  Instructor  Hewes,  Assistant  Connolly.  67 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Bacteriology.  —  Professor  Ernst,  Assistant  Page,  Assistant  Perry,  As- 
sistant WoRTHiNGTON,  Assistaut  Palfrey,  Assistant  Evbrbtt, 
Assistant  Baker,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  Frothingham.  67 

Pathology  and  Pathological  Anatomy.  —  Professor  Councilman,  Associate 
Professor  Mallory,  Asst.  Professor  Nichols,  Instructor  Wright, 
Assistant  Wolbach,  Instructor  Brinckerhoff,  Instructor  Southard, 
Assistant  Low.  67 

Comparative  Pathology. — Professor  T.  Smith,  Instructor  Brinckerhoff, 
Assistant  Low,  Assistant  Wolbach,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  Holt. 

Hygiene.  —  Asst.  Professor  Harrington,  Assistant  Magrath.  78 

Theor>'  and  l*ractice.  —  Professor  Fitz,  Instructor  Cutler,  Assistant 
Stone,  Instructor  Joslin,  Assistant  White,  Assistant  Badgbr,  As- 
sistant Pratt. 

Clinical  Medicine.  —  Professor  Shattuck,  Asst.  Professor  Sears,  Instruc- 
tor Vickery,  Assistant  J.  M.  Jackson,  Instructor  Cabot,  Instructor 
H.  Jackson,  Assistant  Robey,  Assistant  Denny,  Assistant  Locke, 
Assistant  Lord. 

Surgery.  —  Professor  Warren,  Professor  Richardson,  Professor  Bur- 
rell,  Asst.  Professor  Nichols,  Instructor  Lothrop,  Instructor  J.  B. 
Blake. 
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THIRD  YEAR. 

Therapeutics. — ProfeMor  Pfaff,  Instructor  Ttrodb,  Assistant  Nblson.         76 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  —  Professor  Fitz,  Instructor  Cutlsr, 
Assistant  Stone,  Instructor  Josuk,  Assistant  Whitb,  Assistant 
Badger,  Assistant  Pratt.  78 

Ohstetrics.  —  Professor  W.  L.  Richardson,  Associate  Professor  C.  M. 
Orebn,  Instructor  Newell,  Assistant  Swain,  Assistant  Friedman, 
Assistant  Torbbrt.  69 

Otology.  —  Professor  Blakb.  69 

Ophthalmology.  —  Asst.  Professor  Standish,  Assistant  Jack,  Instructor 
QuACKBNBOBS,  Assistant  Clap,  Assistant  Spalding,  Assistant  Has- 
kell. 76 

Laryngology. — Clinical  Instructor  Coolidob,  Clinical  Instructor  Farlow, 

Clinical  Instructor  DeBloib,  Assistant  Coffin.  69 

Syphilis.  —  Instructor  Post,  Assistant  C.  M.  Smith.  70 

Clinical  Obstetrics.  —  Professor  W.  L.  Richardson,  Associate  Professor 
C.  M.  Green,  Instructor  Newell,  Assistant  Swain,  Assistant  Fried- 
man, Assistant  Torbert. 

Dermatology.  —  Asst.  Professor  Bowen.  72 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.  —  Professor  Putnam,  Assistant  Water- 
man. 72 

Pediatrics.  —  Professor  Rotch,  Asst.  Professor  McCollom,  Clinical 
Instructor  Craigin,  Instructor  Morse,  Assistant  Ladd,  Assistant 
Dunn.  71 

Psychiatry.  —  Instructor  Cowles.  78 

Gynaecology.  —  Associate  Professor  Green,  Assistant  Storer,  Assistant 

Newell,  Assistant  Young.  70 

Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery.  —  Professor  Warren,  Professor  M.  H. 
Richardson,  Professor  Burrbll,  Professor  Bradford,  Instructor 
Thorndikb,  Instructor  Lothrop,  Lecturer  Gat,  Lecturer  Monks, 
Assistant  Lund,  Assistant  Baloh,  Assistant  Crandon,  Instructor 
Porter.  72 

Oenito-Urinary  Surgery.  —  Lecturer  Watson,  Instructor  Thorndikb. 

Clinical  Medicine.  —  Professor  Shattuck,  Asst.  Professor  Sears,  As- 
sistant Bartol,  Instructor  H.  Jackson.  76 

The  following  elective  work  was  done  by  the  students  of  the  fourth 
year,  under  the  supervision  of  the  heads  of  Departments  :  — 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Anatomy 36  Surgery 66 

Bacteriology 8  Orthopedics 85 

Pathology 15  Surgical  Pathology 8 

Neuropathology 5  Obstetrics 89 

Hygiene 4  Gynaecology 28 

Clinical  Medicnie 71  Dermatology 18 

Theory  and  Practice 28  Neurology 14 

Pediatrics 68  Ophthalmology 8 

Clinical  Surgical  Pathology     ...    4  Laryngology 8 
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QENEBAL  STATISTICS   OF  THE   SCHOOL. 
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Second  CIom 7S 

Fir«  Clu 79 

ToUl U»    ' 

AppUcuta  for  Degree  (Febmmr;) IS 

Applicanti  for  Degree  (June) 75 

Bejected 6 

Graduated 61 

Of  the  61  itndentf  who  received  tbe  degree  of  Doctor  of  Hedleioe,  80  leeelTed 
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The  following  statement  by  Dr.  Mallory  in  r^ord  to  the  Snmmet 
Courses  is  of  great  practical  interest. 

A  lai^er  number  of  Summer  Courses  were  taken  and  more  fees 
received  this  year  than  in  tbe  previous  one.  There  was  also  an 
improvement  last  jear  over  the  year  before.  A  careful  analysis  of 
the  past  three  years  ia  not  entirely  encouraging,  however,  because 
the  increase  has  been  due  almost  wholly  to  the  courses  offered  by 
one  instructor,  Dr.  B.  C.  Cabot.  The  first  of  the  following  tables 
shows  that  the  number  of  different  courses  offered  has  been  cut 
down  from  126  to  75,  and  the  number  of  courses  not  taken  by  any 
one  from  57  and  64  to  25.  This  apparent  decrease  is  due  to  the 
method  of  counting  courses  adopted  this  year.  If  each  repetition  of 
a  course  were  counted  a  separate  course,  as  in  the  past,  the  figures 
would  read  141  and  67  instead  of  75  and  25. 
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1906 

126 
124 
76 

67 
64 

The  second  table  ehoira  the  total  number  of  courses  taken  and  the 
total  receipts ;  to  it  are  added  the  number  of  students  who  took  Dr. 
Cabot's  courses  in  1905  and  1906  {none  was  offered  in  1904),  and 
the  amounts  he  received  in  fees,  wtiich  in  1906  was  over  half  of  all 
the  money  taken  in.  The  subtraction  of  these  flares  shows  what 
the  Summer  Courses  would  have  amounted  to  without  his  students. 


TABLE  II. 


ToMlDUnibtror 

IVUrKR  iMkfO. 

Total 

Dr.  CiboL 

,»,SJ^„. 

177 

1904 

177 

$4943 

41 

>4942 
1H14 

190S 

222. 

6497 

$1230 
1S9 

»5267 

167 

1906 

806 

679R 

M486 

>4308 

An  analysis  of  the  variations  in  the  attendance  on  the  courses 
offered  by  the  different  departments  was  made  to  see  if  they,  espe- 
cially medicine,  were  affected  by  the  numbers  taking  Dr,  Cabot's 
courses.     These  variations  are  seen  in  Table  III. 
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Chemistry  and  Pathology  show  marked  losses,  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  the  elementary  courses  offered  in  these  subjects  were  given 
up,  and,  in  the  case  of  Pathology,  to  the  further  fact  that  in  the 
practical  course  the  number  of  autopsies  has  dropped  to  less  than 
one  third  of  what  it  used  to  be.  Other  departments  show  moderate 
fluctuations  or  healthy  increase,  except  medicine,  where  the  growth 
has  been  phenomenal,  even  after  deducting  Dr.  Cabot's  courses. 

TABLE  IV 


1904 
1905 
1906 


Medicine. 


231 
62 
163 


Dr.  Cabot. 


41 
139 


other 
inttmrton. 


231 

21 

24 


If  the  total  number  of  laboratory  and  clinical  courses  taken  are 
compared  with  each  other,  the  result  is  striking  even  after  deducting 
what  is  due  to  the  courses  offered  by  Dr.  Cabot ;  the  attendance  on 
laboratory  courses  is  steadily  diminishing,  while  that  on  clinical 
courses  is  steadily  increasing,  as  is  shown  in  Table  V. 

TABLE  V 


Laboratory 
conrseci. 

Clinical 
courses. 

Dr.  Cabot. 

Other 
instructors. 

1904 

1905 

1906 

60i 

55 

41 

lUi 
16U 
262 

•  •  •  • 

41 

139 

Illi 
I20i 
123 

An  examination  to  find  out  from  what  sections  of  the  coimtry  the 
summer  students  this  year  came  gives  the  following  results  :  — 


TABLE  VI 


Students  taking  Dr.  Cabot's 
courses 

Students  taking  courses  of 
other  instructors  .... 


*T  9ris 
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Twenty-three  men  from  New  England  and  forty-eight  from  else- 
where attended  Dr.  Cabot's  courses,  while  seventy-two  from  New 
England  and  fifty-four  from  elsewhere  took  the  courses  offered  by 
other  instructors;  in  other  words,  over  two-thirds  of  Dr.  Cabot's 
students  came  from  outside  of  New  England,  while  only  a  little  over 
two-fifths  of  the  students  attending  other  courses  came  from  that 
source. 

It  is  difllcult  to  draw  any  hard  and  fast  conclusion  from  this 
brief  examination  of  the  Summer  Courses  and  form  a  knowledge  of 
their  character,  but  the  following  may  be  suggested :  — 

Research  and  advanced  courses  attract  but  few  students  in  summer. 
Practical  courses  are  successful  only  when  there  is  an  abundance 
of  material  for  the  use  of  the  students. 

Elementary  courses,  more  or  less  didactic  in  their  method  of  in- 
struction, can  be  made  to  attract  large  numbers.  They  draw  men 
who  have  to  make  up  examinations ;  who  have  had  inefllcient  instruc- 
tion elsewhere  in  a  given  subject ;  who  wish  to  hear  another  man 
cover  the  same  ground,  but  in  a  different  way,  over  which  they  have 
just  been,  or  who  wish  to  review  and  get  up  to  date  on  subjects 
studied  years  ago. 

The  Harvard  Medical  Alumni  Association  has  shown  its  interest 
in  the  School  in  a  most  welcome  and  practical  manner  by  the  creation 
of  an  Alumni  Fund.  Twelve  hundred  dollars  has  been  received  for 
expenditure  during  the  current  year.  In  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  Association  this  sum  has  been  utilized  in  the  payment  of 
salaries  to  a  few  instructors  and  assistants  who  will  devote  the  whole 
or  a  large  part  of  their  time  to  teaching.  The  students  will  at  once 
receive  the  advantages  of  this  fund  by  the  better  instruction  which 
is  thus  afforded. 

In  addition  to  the  amount  received  for  current  expenses,  a  sum 
in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  has  been  collected 
and  turned  over  to  the  Corporation  to  form  the  basis  of  a  permanent 
Medical  Alumni  Fund.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  Association  that  this 
fund  shall  be  allowed  to  accumulate  until  it  reaches  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  when  the  income  is  to  be  expended  according  to 
the  vote  of  the  Faculty. 

A  gift  of  ten  thousand  dollars  has  been  received  from  a  modest 
donor  for  the  endowment  of  an  instructorship  in  the  Department  of 
Theory  and  Practice.  It  is  hoped  that  this  precedent  will  encourage 
the  endowment  of  other  positions  for  instructors  and  assistants.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  School  to  develop  future  teachers,  and  endow- 
ments of  this  character,  and  funds  like  that  created  by  the  Medical 
Alumni  Association,  afford  the  means  to  that  end. 
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A  gift  of  two  hundred  an4  fifty  dollars  to  promote  the  study  of 
Diabetes  Mellitus  has  been  employed  in  connection  with  the  Proctor 
Fund  for  the  Study  of  Chronic  Disease.  Three-fourths  of  the  entire 
time  of  one  assistant  in  chemistry  will  be  devoted  to  this  object,  while 
a  salary  paid  by  the  School  secures  the  remainder  of  the  assistant's 
tune  for  teaching.  Gifts  of  a  similar  nature  could  be  well  employed 
in  other  departments.  If  the  facilities  which  the  School  has  to  offer 
for  the  study  of  disease  were  made  plain  by  the  Alumni  to  their 
patients  and  friends,  undoubtedly  similar  contributions  would  be 
received. 

WILLIAM  L.  RICHARDSON,  Dmn. 


THE  DENTAL  SCHOOL. 

To   THE   PkESIDBNT   OF   THE   UNIVERSITY: 

Sib,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Dental  School  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit 
the  following  report  for  the  academic  year  1905-06. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  was  86,  divided  as  follows :  — 

Post-Gndnate  student 1 

Third-year  students 42 

Second-jemr  students 28 

First-year  students 20 

86 

There  were  forty-two  candidates  for  the  degree  in  June,  eight  of 
whom  failed  in  the  final  examinations,  leaving  a  graduating  class  of 
thirty- four,  four  of  whom  received  the  degree  cum  laude. 

Instruction  was  given  as  follows  :  — 

Anatomy. — Professor  T.  Dwight,  Demonstrator  Warben,  Assistants  Flaoo, 
MosHER,  BuTLEB,  Mabot,  Dayis,  Nobton,  Wadswobth,  Cheeyeb, 
ScAififELL,  and  Robinson.    424  hours. 

Physiology.  —  Professor  H.'  P.  Bowditoh,  Associate  Professor  Pobteb,  Assis- 
tant Professor  Cannon,  Instructor  Lilub.    348  hours. 

Histology  and  Embryology. — Professor  Minot,  Assistant  Donoohue,  Instructors 
Bbemeb,  Lewis,  Wbioht.    252  hours. 

Physiological  and  Dental  Chemistry.  —  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  Smith.  802 
hours. 

Bacteriology. — Professor  H.  C.  Ebnst,  Instructor  Hnx,  Assistants  Page,  Robey, 
Palfbet,  Bakeb,  Pebbt,  Eyebett,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  Fbothinoram. 
160  hours. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. — Professor  E.  C.  Bbioos,  32  lectures;  In- 
structor RoDOEBa,  44  recitations. 

Dental  Pathology.  —  Professor  C.  A.  Bbackbtt.    82  lectures. 

Neurology.  —  Instructor  E.  W.  Tatlob.    4  lectures. 

Crown  and  Bridge  Work.  —  Assistant  Professor  Cooke,  82  lectures ;  Assistant 
Professor  Cooke,  Instructors  Eldbed  and  Estabbooks,  88  clinics. 

Mechanical  Dentistry  and  Orthodontia.  —  Professor  £.  H.  Smith.     82  lectures. 

Orthodontia.  —  Professor  £.  H.  Smith,  Instructors  Bakeb  and  Rboch.  82 
clinics. 

Mechanical  Dentistry  and  Orthodontia,  Juniors . — Instructor  Bakeb.   10  lectures . 

Biechanical  Dentistry.  —  Clinical  Instructor  J.  D.  Dickinson.    24  hours. 

Mechanical  Dentistry,  Laboratory,  Seniors.  —  Demonstrator  Cboss,  Instructors 
Hadlet,  Pabsons,  Hatden,  Chute,  Haley,  Spinnet,  Dill,  and  J.  W. 
Dickinson.    496  hours. 

Mechanical  Dentistry,  Laboratory,  Juniors.  —  Demonstrator  Cboss,  Instructors 
CaorwELL,  CoDMAN,  Dayis,  Lanolet,  Kino,  and  Dobt.     544  hours. 
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Anatomical  Articulation,  Mechanical  Treatment  of  Fractured  Jaws,  Cleft  Palates, 
and  other  Deformities.  —  Demonstrator  Cboss.    21  lectures. 

Extracting  and  Anaesthesia  (Demonstrations). — Instructors  Faruitoton,  Hait, 
Marston,  Squarrrrios,  O'Brien,  and  Miner.    477  hours. 

^Continuous  Gum  and  Porcelain  Inlay  Work  and  Carving  Teeth. — Clinical 
Lecturer  Stoddard,  18  lectures  and  demonstrations,  16  clinics ;  Instructor 
IMoFFATT,  4  clinical  lectures,  8  demonstrations. 

Operative  Dentistry,  Seniors.  —  Professor  Pottrr.    82  lectures. 

Operative  Dentistry,  Juniors.  —  Lecturer  Bradlrt.    82  lectures. 

Operative  Dentistry.  —  Clinical  Instructor  Wrrnbr.  18  lectures  and  demon- 
strations. 

Operative  Dentistry  and  Dental  Jurisprudence.  —  Clinical  Lecturer  Clapp,  IS 
lectures;  Instructor  Starratt,  clinical  assistant. 

Operative  Dentistry,  Samaritan  Hospital. — Instructor  Rogers.    82  clinics. 

Operative  Dentistry,  Infirmary,  Juniors.  —  Lecturer  Bradlrt,  Assistant  Demon- 
strator D.  W.  Dickinson,  Instructors  Littio,  Elliott,  Whitbhill,  and 
Pike.     408  hours. 

Operative  Dentistry,  Infirmary,  Seniors. — Lecturer  Bradlrt,  Assistant  Demon- 
strator D.  W.  Dickinson,  Instructors  Eddt,  Blaisdell,  Furfet,  and  Paul. 
624  hours. 

Oral  Surgery.  —  Instructor  Shuiian.    6  lectures;  82  clinics. 

Surgical  Pathology  and  Surgery.  —  Lecturer  Monks,  10  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions ;  Instructor  Blake,  5  clinics  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital. 

The  work  of  the  School  is  shown  in  the  following  tables :  — 

OPERATIVE   DEPARTMENT. 

No.  of  patients  treated 7,826 

^^    treatments  of  teeth  and  gums 2,027 

^*    sets  of  teeth  cleansed 1,425 

*^    operations 18,078 

*'    fillings  — gold 2,848 

*^        <<            amalgam 2,267 

**        "           cement 1,674 

**        **           gutta  percha 2,742 

«<    porcelain  inlays 176 

*^    gold  inlays 16 

•<i    combinations 140 

SuRGiOAL  Clinics. 

}No.  of  cases  of  necrosis 7 

**  *'  abscess 18 

^<  *'  antrum  disease 4 

■^^  *'  epulis 6 

•**  **  cleft  palate 1 

-**  '*  syphilis 4 

-<<  *'  impacted  wisdom  teeth  extracted 5 

-**  *'  growth  on  lips 3 
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MECHANICAL   DEPARTMENT. 

SsBvicB  TO  Patients. 

No.  of  seta  of  ardfldal  teeth 199 

«*          *•            **         "    repaired Ill 

'^      purtial  Beta  of  artificial  teeth 164 

**     appliances  for  fractured  jaws 18 

**     obturators  and  appliances  for  cleft  palates 11 

Practigb  Work. 

No.  of  specimen  plates 225 

^*     plates  repaired 21 

ORTHODONTIA. 

Sbbvicb  to  Patibnts. 

No.  of  patients  treated  for  irregularities  of  the  teeth  .   .    .   •      127 

*'     appliances 178 

'*     articulated  models  of  regulating  cases 181 

Pbactiob  Wobk. 

No.  of  articulated  models  of  regulating  cases    .   .  * 82 

«     appliances 92 

CROWN  AND  BRIDGE  WORK. 

Sbbyicb  to  Patibnts. 

No.  of  crowns  and  caps 226 

*^      crowns  repaired 29 

**      pieces  of  bridge  work 77 

*«            *»               '*           repaired 13 

"      porcelain  tips 4 

<<      carred  crowns 29 

Practicb  Wobk. 

No.  of  crowns  and  caps 92 

*'      bridges 64 

«      porcelain  inlays 88 

(<      carred  teeth  models 80 

On  Saturday  afternoons  during  January,  February,  and  March 
special  clinical  instruction  was  given  to  third-year  students  as 
follows :  — 

Professor  William  H.  Pottbb.  Porcelain  Inlays. 

Dr.  J.  Mobgan  Howe,  New  York.       Amalgam  in  Large  Bicuspids  and  Molar 

CavitieB. 
Dr.  Hbnbt  F.  Libbt.  Welding  of  Gold  by  Burnishing. 

Dr.  Cecil  P.  Wilson.  Welding  of  Gold  by  Malleting. 

Professor  Edwabd  C.  Bbioos.  The  Making  of  a  Porcelain  Crown. 

Dr.  Hbnby  W.  Gillbtt,  New  York.    The  Use  of  Gold  in  a  Compound  Filling 

in  a  Bicuspid. 

Dr.  William  D.  Tbact,  New  York.     Gold  Inlays. 
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In  May,  1906,  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Francis  Crowninshield,  the 
School  took  charge  of  the  examination  of  the  teeth  of  the  inmates  of 
the  Sunny  Side  Day  Nursery.  The  work  was  conducted  by  Benjamin 
Tishler,  D.M.D. 

In  May  and  June,  1906,  Professor  Potter  took  charge  of  the  work 
of  the  examination  of  the  teeth  of  the  pupils  of  the  Pierce  School  of 
the  town  of  Brookline.  Seven  hundred  mouths  were  examined  and 
the  results  tabulated.  This  examination  was  instituted  to  determine 
the  advisability  of  making  an  examination  of  the  teeth  an  established 
custom  in  the  Brookline  Schools.  Professor  Potter  was  assisted  by 
Drs.  D.  F.  Spinney,  E.  N.  Kent,  and  E.  B.  Wyman. 

H.  Carlton  Smith,  Ph.G.,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Dental 
Chemistry,  has  conducted  a  series  of  experiments  with  fruit  juices 
to  determine  their  comparative  action  upon  tooth  substance.  A  con- 
siderable time  has  also  been  spent  in  determining  the  composition  of 
some  of  the  artificial  enamels  on  the  market ;  also  on  the  causes  of 
the  disintegration  of  cement  fillings  in  the  mouth.  Experiments 
have  been  carried  on  relative  to  the  disintegration  of  amalgam  fillings 
by  very  weak  currents  of  electricity  with  a  view  to  determine  whether 
such  currents  have  any  appreciable  action  in  the  mouth.  He  has 
also  carried  through  a  set  of  experiments  on  the  effect  of  preservative 
(Formaline)  on  the  activity  of  saliva  as  an  amylolytic  ferment.  The 
composition  of  various  tooth  washes,  iiotably  Glyco-Thymaline, 
Sanitol,  Borine,  and  Lythol,  has  been  investigated.  The  results  of 
these  investigations  have  been  used  by  Dr.  Squires  in  his  recent 
attacks  on  proprietary  articles.  During  the  winter  Mr.  Smith  read 
a  paper  before  the  American  Academy  of  Dental  Science,  covering 
the  results  of  his  investigations,  and  also  gave  two  clinics,  one  at 
Buffalo  before  the  National  Dental  Association,  and  one  in  Boston 
before  the  Massachusetts  State  Dental  Society,  demonstrating  our 
methods  of  research  and  teaching. 

Dr.  Harold  DeW.  Cross  has  been  working  on  the  problem  of 
anatomical  articulation  as  a  means  to  perfect  the  usefulness  of  arti- 
ficial dentures.  He  has  studied  the  movement  of  the  natural  teeth 
in  mastication  and  made,  so  far  as  possible,  an  accurate  reprodaction 
of  such  movements  in  artificial  teeth  ¥rith  special  reference  to  the 
angle  of  the  condyle  path. 

There  have  been  published  :  — 

Chemistry  for  Dental  Students.  By  H.  Carlton  SanrH.  John  Wiley 
&  Sons,  New  York. 

The  Extraction  of  Permanent  Teeth  in  the  Treatment  of  Mai -Occlusions. 
Illustrated  from  cases  taken  from  a  period  of  twenty  years'  practice.  By 
Professor  Eugene  II.  Smith.  The  Journal  of  the  New  York  InstituU  of 
Sioniaiology,  etc.     Vol.  I.     1906. 
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For  the  first  time  since  1898,  a  Summer  Course  in  Dentistry  was 
offered  to  advanced  students,  graduates,  and  practitioners.  An- 
nouncements of  the  course  were  mailed  throughout  the  New  England 
and  Southern  States,  with  the  result  that  eighteen  students,  represent- 
ing nine  different  states  and  Africa,  attended  the  course.  Instructors 
in  the  School  volunteered  their  services  and  instruction  was  given  as 
follows :  — 

OrthodontiA.  —  Professor  E.  H.   Smith,  2  lectures;    Instmctors  Baker  and 

RsocH,  4  hoars. 
Anatomical  Articulation,  Maxillary  Fractures,  Artlflcial  Palates,  and  Prosthetic 

Worit.  ^-Demonstrator  Citoss,  lectures  and  demonstrations,  11  hours. 
Porcelain  and  Gold  Inlays.  —  Clinical  Lecturer  Stoddard,  lectures  and  clinics, 

4  hours;  Instructor  Hadlrt,  clinical  demonstrations,  18  hours. 
Carring  Teeth.  —  Instructor  Moffatt,  demonstrations,  8  hours. 
Crown  and  Bridge  Work. — Assistant  Professor  Cookb,  lectures  and  ^clinics, 

4  hours ;  Instructor  Estaerooks,  demonstrations,  9  hours. 
OperatiTe    Dentistry.  —  Lecturer    Bradley,    Prophylaxis,    lecture,    1    hour; 

Instructor  Elliott,  Combination  Fillings,  lectures  and  clinics,  4  hours; 

Clinical  Instructor  Werher,  Contour  Fillings,  clinics,  4  hours ;  Instructor 

Blaisdell,    Non-Cohesive  Work    and    Pressure   Anaesthesia,   clinic   and 

demonstrations,  4  hours. 
OperatiTe  Dentistry,  Infirmary.  —  Drs.  WnrrEHiLL,  Pike,  Furbish,  Tishler, 

O.  S.  Smith.     40  hours. 
Extracting  and  Anaesthesia.  —  Professor  Potter,  clinics,  10  hours ;  Instructor 

Squarebrigs,  clinics,  10  hours. 
Materia  Medica.  —  Instructor  Rodoers,  lectures,  2  hours. 
Dental  Chemistry.  —  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  Smith,  lecture,  2  hours.    Also  a 

course  in  (General  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis,  175  hours. 
Neurology.  —  Instructor  Tatlor,  lecture,  1  hour. 
Oral  Surgery.  —  Instructor  Shuman,  clinic,  2  hours. 

Syphilis.  —  C.  Morton  Smith,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Syphilis  in  the  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School,  lectures  and  clinics,  4  hours. 
Mechanical  Dentistry,   Laboratory.  —  Drs.  Chute,  Eames,  Halet,  Hatden, 

Wtman,  Kazanjian.    80  hours. 

Dr.  Frederick  Bradley,  on  account  of  ill  health,  was  unable  to 
accept  a  reappointment.  Dr.  Bradley  has  served  the  School  under 
the  various  appointments  of  demonstrator,  instructor,  and  lecturer, 
for  fifteen  years.  He  was  an  excellent  teacher,  and  his  resignation 
is  to  be  regretted. 

Dr.  Forrest  G.  Eddy,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry  since 
1888,  declined  a  reappointment.  Dr.  Eddy  was  a  teacher  of  unusual 
force  and  clearness.  He  knew  his  subject  well  and  knew  how  to 
impart  it  to  his  students.  For  eighteen  years  he  has  practically 
given  his  services  to  the  School,  as  the  very  small  salary  he  received 
scarcely  paid  the  cost  of  his  travel  from  Providence  to  Boston.    Such 
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devotion  to  the  School  is  deserving  of  the  highest  praise,  and  the 
loss  of  his  services  and  personality  is  to  be  deplored. 

Dr.  Dwight  M.  Clapp,  Lecturer  in  Operative  Dentistry,  died  Sep- 
tember 28,  1906.  Dr.  Clapp  was  appointed  Clinical  Instructor  in 
Operative  Dentistry  in  1882,  Clinical  Lecturer  in  Operative  Dentistry 
in  1890,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Administrative  Board  in  1899. 
Dr.  Clapp  had  thus  served  the  School  as  a  teacher  for  twenty-four 
years,  and  as  an  administrative  officer  for  six  years.  As  a  teacher 
he  was  clear  and  strong,  and  as  an  administrative  officer  he  brought 
to  the  councils  of  the  Board  rare  judgment  and  helpful  optimism. 
He  believed  in  the  Dental  School  and  did  more  than  any  other  one 
person  in  the  raising  of  money  for  its  needs.  He  published  several 
papers  of  merit,  and  contributed  to  a  standaixl  work  on  Operative 
Dentistry  a  very  excellent  chapter  on  ^*  Combination  Fillings.''  As 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Registration  in 
Dentistry  he  did  much  in  the  raising  of  educational  standards.  His 
was  a  strong  character,  and  his  helpfulness  to  the  School  and  the 
profession  will  long  be  remembered  with  gratitude. 

EUGENE  H.  SMITH,  Dean. 


BUSSEY  INSTITUTION. 

To  THE  PrBSIDRNT   OP   THE   UnIVBRSITT  : 

Sir,  —  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  on  the  Bussey 
Institution  for  the  academic  year  1905-06. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  was  twenty-seven,  of  whom 
fifteen  were  first-year  students,  seven  were  second-year  students, 
and  five  were  third-year  students.  Four  students  were  recommended 
at  Commencement  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Agricultural  Science. 
Beside  the  above-mentioned  professional  students,  devoted  wholly  to 
the  acquisition  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  knowledge,  fourteen 
students  of  Landscape  Architecture  enrolled  at  Cambridge  came  to 
the  Bussey  Institution  as  guests  on  stated  days  to  attend  lectures  on 
Horticulture. 

The  usual  courses  of  instruction  in  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Cattle 
Breeding,  Cattle  Feeding,  Dairying,  Agricultural  Natural  History, 
Botany,  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis, 
Land  Siureying  and  Rural  Construction  were  given  by  Messrs. 
Hersey,  Watson,  Morse,  Paige,  Clarke,  Dillingham,  Robinette,  and 
Storer.  More  attention  than  had  previously  been  customary  was 
given  to  practical  work  in  the  greenhouses  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Shedd. 

Everyone  connected  with  the  School  r^retted  sincerely  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Edmund  Hersey  at  the  close  of  the  academic  year,  on 
account  of  failing  health.  In  spite  of  his  advanced  age,  Mr.  Hersey 
had  during  fifteen  years  lectured  most  satisfactorily  on  the  farming 
methods  of  New  England.  Of  wide  practical  experience  and 
thoroughly  scientific  habits  of  thought  he  had  a  gift  of  expression  or 
even  of  exhortation  unusual  in  men  who  have  long  been  occupied 
with  the  actualities  of  agriculture.  It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation 
that,  thanks  to  his  teachings,  thei'e  have  been  left  with  us  successors 
competent  to  carry  on  the  good  work  in  the  light  of  existing  condi- 
tions. 

Gifts  of  thirty  volumes  of  books  on  Chemistry  and  Natural  History 
were  received  through  Edward  Ross  Warren,  Esq.  (A.B.  1888), 
from  the  estate  of  Cyrus  Moors  Warren  (S.B.  1865),  and  of  twelve 
volumes  relating  to  Agriculture  from  William  Sumner  Appleton,  Esq. 
(A.B.  1896). 
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One  hundred  dollars  in  money  were  contributed  by  an  anonymous 
association  of  students  to  the  Instructor  of  Natural  History  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  him  to  have  made  several  tables  to  be  used  in 
his  department. 

One  Bulletin  of  the  Bussey  Institution  was  published.  It  contained 
an  account  by  Mr.  Hersey  of  a  field  experiment  to  test  the  require- 
ments of  a  peculiar  Sandy  Loam,  and  '^A  Contribution  to  the  History 
of  the  Use  of  Bark  Bread/'  by  Mr.  Dillingham. 

F.  H.  STORER,  Dean. 


THE  LIBRARY. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  —  I  beg  to  submit  this  my  ninth  annaal  report  on  the  Library, 
covering  the  year  1906-06. 

In  my  last  report  I  set  forth,  as  year  by  year  I  have  tried  to  do 
before,  the  larger  needs  of  the  Library  —  a  building  adequate  for  the 
storage  and  use  of  its  great  collections,  and  an  endowment  sufficient 
to  maintain  an  expert,  scholarly,  and  numerous  staff,  able  to  care 
properly  for  the  books,  and  to  help  students  in  the  use  of  them. 
Bat,  there  being  no  immediate  prospect  of  satisfying  these  larger 
needs,  I  turned  to  an  inquiry  how  the  most  pressing  demands  could 
be  best  met  for  the  next  few  years,  longer  continuance  under  present 
conditions  seeming  impossible.  The  most  economical  plan,  I  thought, 
**  would  be  to  build  an  extension  of  the  present  East  stack  to  the 
eastward  for  say  flfty  feet  (the  present  stack  is  seventy  feet  long), 
with  the  addition  of  a  one-story  or  a  two-story  section  along  the 
whole  north  side  of  this  stack,  corresponding  to  the  section  on  the 
south  side  in  which  the  cataloguing  rooms  and  the  librarian's  office 
are  contained.  This  would  give  us  shelf-room  for  some  150,000 
more  volumes,  would  permit  the  enlargement  of  the  Delivery  Room, 
would  give  additional  space  for  the  staff,  and  some  quiet  study-rooms 
for  professors  and  advanced  students,  besides  a  small  reading-room 
In  which  rare  books  might  be  kept  and  used."  I  am  happy  to  state 
that  a  part  of  this  plan  is  to  be  immediately  realized.  For  this  the 
Library  is  indebted  to  the  Visiting  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers, the  members  of  which  have  taken  a  lively  interest  in  devising 
means  of  relief,  and  have  testified  their  interest,  not  only  by  a  strong 
report  to  the  Overseers,  but  by  a  generous  contribution  toward  the 
expense  of  carrying  out  their  own  recommendations.  As  a  result  of 
the  Committee's  activity,  the  Corporation  has  authorized  the  con- 
Btniction  of  an  addition  along  the  north  side  of  the  East  stack, 
containing  two  stories  and  a  basement  corresponding  to  the  section 
on  the  south  side  of  the  same  wing,  which  contains  one  story  and 
basement.  The  advantages  we  gain  are :  an  enlarged  delivery  room  ; 
a  small  reference  and  reading  room  opening  from  it ;  three  rooms  for 
the  staff,  so  that  the  shelf  department  and  other  assistants  may  be 
withdrawn  from  their  present  quarters  in  the  stack ;  a  room  in  which 
all  our  rare  books  and  many  of  our  manuscripts  can  be  brought 
together  and  in  which  they  may  conveniently  be  used ;  a  map  room, 
which  will  also  serve  as  a  study-room ;  a  class-room,  in  which  small 
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classes  may  meet ;  store-rooms  in  the  basement ;  a  lunch  room  for 
ladies  of  the  staff ;  and  an  hydraulic  lift.  All  these  improvementB 
facilitate  the  administration  of  the  Library,  and  in  several  ways  add 
to  the  convenient  accommodation  of  readers.  The  improvements  are 
most  welcome,  but  it  should  be  observed  that  no  substantial  addition 
to  our  shelf-room  is  made  by  them.  A  little  additional  shelving  in 
the  basement  will  be  practicable,  and  probably  the  sections  at  the 
end  of  alternate  rows  in  the  present  stack,  now  occupied  by  tables, 
may  be  filled  up,  thus  giving  room  for  a  few  thousand  volumes.  But 
until  some  real  addition  is  made  to  the  stack  itself,  we  must  see  one 
group  after  another  of  our  books  transferred  to  the  basement  of  other 
buildings,  where  access  to  them  becomes  more  and  more  difficult. 

Our  other  great  need  —  more  income  for  administration  —  most 
also  be  remembered,  and  must  be  supplied  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  A  gift  of  a  thousand  dollars,  procured  through  a  member 
of  the  Visiting  Committee  from  a  lady  in  Boston,  permitted  addi- 
tional work  to  be  undertaken  and  better  care  to  be  given  to  the 
shelves  throughout  the  latter  half  of  the  year  covered  by  this  report, 
but  every  year  we  are  confronted  by  the  same  difficulty,  —  on  the 
one  hand,  an  increasing  amount  of  work  to  be  done ;  on  the  other, 
the  inability  of  the  College  to  increase  its  expenditure  on  the  Library. 
In  a  special  report  made  to  the  Visiting  Committee  last  January,  I 
presented  tables  comparing  the  average  of  the  two  years  1896-97, 
1897-98  with  the  average  of  the  two  years  1908-04,  1904-06. 
These  tables  showed  that  in  the  course  of  the  seven  years  the  number 
of  volumes  annually  received  had  increased  80  per  cent,  (from  10,810 
to  19,465)  ;  the  income  available  from  funds  and  gifts  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books,  74  per  cent,  (from  $13,968  to  $24,285)  ;  the  cards 
added  annually  to  the  public  card  catalogue,  74  per  cent,  (from 
23,187  to  40,501)  ;  while  the  salary  and  wages  roll  of  the  Library 
has  only  grown  from  $30,696  to  $34,059,  or  less  than  11  per  cent., 
and  the  total  cost  of  administration  from  $40,663  to  $44,624,  an 
increase  of  less  than  10  per  cent.  This  is  a  bad  showing.  A  mod- 
erate difference  between  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  work  to  be  done 
and  in  the  expense  of  doing  it  implies  economy  and  good  manage- 
ment; a  large  difference  argues  enforced  neglect.  It  is  a  fair 
inference,  from  these  figures,  either  that  the  work  of  the  Library 
was  conducted  in  an  extravagant  and  unreasonably  elaborate  manner 
seven  years  ago,  or  that,  at  the  present  day,  it  has  been  cut  down 
by  a  too  stringent  economy  to  a  point  where  some  considerable 
portion  of  it  does  not  get  done  at  all.  That  the  latter,  and  not  the 
former,  inference  is  the  tnie  one  is  evident  to  all  who  know  the 
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Library.  On  the  completion  next  year  of  the  addition  to  the  Library, 
irith  its  new  working-rooms,  an  increase  in  the  staff  will  be  more 
hBJDL  ever  demanded,  and  additional  income  of  from  two  to  five 
^ousand  dollars  a  year  should  be  provided  from  some  source. 

The  Catalogue  of  English  and  American  Chap-books  and  Broadside 
Ballads  described  in  my  last  report  was  distributed  in  December, 
L905.  The  Catalogue  of  the  Moli^re  Collection  was  finished  in  the 
xmrse  of  the  year  and  was  distributed  in  June,  1906.  The  preliminary 
irork  on  the  catalogue  of  the  Moli^re  collection  was  done  by  Mr. 
Bmest  Lewis  Gay,  but  the  whole  of  the  manuscript  and  the  proof, 
BL8  well  as  the  books  themselves,  also  passed  under  the  careful 
icrutiny  and  revision  of  Mr.  Currier.  Over  1,800  of  the  1,798 
volumes  comprised  in  the  Moli^re  collection  came  to  us  from  the 
private  library  of  Professor  Ferdinand  B6cher.  It  was  Professor 
B^ksher's  earnest  wish,  often  expressed  during  his  later  years,  that  his 
library,  or  that  portion  of  it  which  related  to  his  favorite  studies,  should 
toally  come  into  the  possession  of  this  Library.  Through  Mr.  James 
Sassen  Hyde,  of  the  Class  of  1898,  this  desire  was  fulfilled.  On 
Ehx>fe8sor  Bdcher's  death  Mr.  Hyde  bought  the  library  as  a  whole, 
Uid  presented  to  the  College  Library  the  editions  of  Moli^re's  works 
uid  everything  that  related  in  any  way  to  the  study  of  Moli^re, 
including  early  editions  of  the  works  of  Molidre*s  contemporaries 
(about  880  volumes) .  To  this  he  added  Professor  B6cher's  collection 
3f  Montaigne  literature  (246  volumes  and  92  pamphlets),  which 
includes  most  of  the  early  and  rarer  editions  of  the  Essays. 

The  collections  thus  permanently  preserved  in  the  College  Library 
form  interesting  and  appropriate  memorials  of  their  former  owner, 
and  of  his  entire  devotion  to  the  interests  of  French  literature  in 
Harvard  University.  As  Instructor  in  French  from  1861  to  1866, 
ind  as  Professor  of  Modem  Languages  from  1870  to  1902,  he  was 
mainly  responsible  for  the  building  up  of  a  vigorous  French  Depart- 
ment in  the  College.  The  excellence  of  the  collection  of  Oench 
literature  in  the  College  Library  is  also  largely  due  to  the  constant 
sare  and  discrimination  which  he  bestowed  upon  it.  The  Library  is 
inder  obligation  to  Mr.  Hyde  for  contributing  a  large  part  of  the 
3ost  of  preparing  the  Catalogue,  and  for  permitting  us  to  bind,  at 
tiis  expense,  several  hundred  of  the  books  given  by  him. 

Both  the  Chap-book  and  the  Moli^re  Catalogues,  one  of  182  pages, 
the  other  of  148  pages,  are  larger  than  our  Bibliographical  Contribu- 
ions  have  ordinarily  been,  and  they  have  exhausted  the  income  of 
he  portion  of  the  Richard  Manning  Hodges  Fund  assigned  to  this 
ise,  so  that  we  shall  probably  not  be  able  to  issue  another  Contribu- 
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tion  for  some  time.  Dr.  FarloVs  Bibliography  of  American  Fungi, 
now  in  process  of  printing,  will  be  paid  for  from  another  soorce. 
An  account  of  the  Ottoman  Collection  is  partly  ready  for  the  printer, 
and  will,  I  hope,  when  properly  revised  and  completed,  be  printed. 
I  had  expected,  before  this,  to  begin  the  issue  of  an  annaal  list  of 
the  more  important  accessions  to  the  Library,  omitting  most  of  the 
current  books  which  any  large  library  might  be  expected  to  buy,  and 
confining  the  list  to  the  rare,  curious,  out  of  the  way,  or  extensive 
works  which  the  Library  now  has  the  means  to  acquire  as  never 
before.  But  the  expense  involved  —  the  expense  of  the  necessary 
editorial  work,  even  more  than  the  cost  of  printing  —  has  made  such 
a  publication  for  the  present  impracticable. 

The  custom  of  lending  to  other  libraries  and  of  borrowing  from 
them  in  return  increases  from  year  to  year.  Statistics  in  regard  to 
loans  made  by  the  Library  are  given  on  another  page.  The  number 
of  books  borrowed  is  naturally  much  less,  not  because  of  unwilling- 
ness to  lend  on  the  part  of  other  libraries,  but  because  our  own 
collection  is,  without  doubt,  the  richest  and  the  most  comprehensive 
library  for  a  scholar's  use  in  this  country.  Over  fifteen  hundred 
volumes  were  sent  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  to  other  libraries 
for  the  use  of  resident  scholars,  or  in  some  cases  to  individuals 
directly.  The  labor  of  attending  to  almost  daily  applications  for 
loans,  of  getting  the  books  together,  of  dispatching  them  to  their 
several  destinations,  and  of  looking  after  them  again  when  they  are 
returned,  is  now  considerable,  yet  this  is  evidently  one  of  the  lai^est 
services  which  the  Library  renders  to  scholarship,  and  one  of  the 
most  highly  prized.  I  wish  that  the  Library  might  be  better  equipped 
to  perform  it.  With  a  suitable  endowment  for  this  service,  a  small 
special  staff  devoted  to  it,  additional  purchases  directed  to  facilitate 
it,  so  that,  with  its  growth,  the  rights  of  students  in  Cambridge  might 
not  suffer,  this  Library  might  usefully  conduct  a  central  lending 
library  for  the  benefit  of  all  other  colleges  in  America.  Such  a 
plan  would  be  of  the  greatest  practical  value  to  all  the  smaller 
colleges,  and  could,  I  believe,  be  inaugiu*ated  here  more  economically 
and  with  larger  results  than  anywhere  else. 

To  call  the  attention  of  our  own  readers  to  the  fact  that  books  in 
many  other  libraries  are  accessible  to  students  here,  we  have  brought 
together  in  the  Delivery  Room,  and  have  placed  on  the  card  cata- 
logue case,  some  seventy-five  special  catalogues  issued  by  a  few  of 
the  larger  libraries  —  libraries  with  which  we  are  in  constant  com- 
munication. These  catalogues  make  no  claim  to  being  bibliographies 
or  even  reference  lists,  and  the  collection  has  not  been  arranged  with 
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the  thought  of  providing  such  bibliographies.  They  are  merely  lists 
issued  for  the  purpose  ( 1 )  of  exhibiting  the  resources  of  an  individual 
library  on  some  subject  of  historical  importance  or  current  interest 
(e.  g.  the  list  of  works  on  Africa  in  the  Boston  Public  Library,  and 
the  list  of  works  relating  to  government  control  of  railroads,  rates 
regulation,  etc.,  in  the  New  York  Public  Library),  or  (2)  of  provid- 
ing a  catalogue  of  a  notable  collection  which  the  library  possesses 
(e.  g.  the  catalogue  of  the  Barton  Shakespeare  Collection  in  the 
Boston  Public  Library,  and  the  catalogue  of  Russian  works  and 
works  on  Slavic  history  and  literature  in  the  Yale  University  Library) . 
With  patience,  the  collection  can  be  still  further  increased,  and  it  is 
surprising  to  see  how  much  of  the  material  in  other  libraries  has 
already  been  recorded  in  print,  and  is  therefore  ready  to  the  hand  of 
searchers  elsewhere,  if  only  it  is  brought  to  their  attention.  Our  own 
library  has  perhaps  done  less  than  its  share  in  distributing  among 
other  libraries  detailed  information  in  regard  to  its  own  treasures. 

The  accessions  to  the  libraries  of  the  University  for  the  year,  and 
the  present  extent  of  each  are  shown  in  the  following  table :  —  * 


ACOBBSIOHS. 


Grore  Hall  (College  Library) 

Law  School 

Divinity  School 

Medical  School 

Dental  School 

Bossej  Institution 

Museam  of  Zoology 

Peabody  Maseam 

Astronomical  Observatory 

Gray  Herbariam 

Arnold  Arboretum 

Twenty-eight  Special  Reference  Libraries  .   .    . 

Total 

Deduct,  transfers  between  Grore  Hall  and  De- 
partment Libraries 

Totals 


Volumes 
added. 

x^reseuK  t 

Volumes. 

18,072 

465,500 

9,189 

96,545 

1,137 

35,968 

•    • 

12,000 

22 

983 

102 

4,600 

1,264 

42,421 

161 

8,422 

458 

11,850 

631 

9,816 

2,545 

14,485 

8,764 

44,630 

37,386 

860 

86,975 

742,210 

Present  extent  in 


Pamphlets. 


816,700 
10,608 

9,681 
24,000 

9,000 

•       • 

36,322 
3,070 

28,231 
7,900 


440,512 


*  The  figures  given  for  all  statistics  in  the  present  report  are  for  the  year 
ending  July  31.  In  previous  reports,  statistics  relating  to  the  income  and 
expenditure  have  been  for  this  year,  which  is  the  financial  year  of  the  College, 
but  other  statistics  have  been  for  the  year  ending  September  30th.  In  future,  all 
statistics  will  relate  to  the  same  year,  August  1  to  July  81. 
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The  accessions  to  the  Law  School  and  to  the  Arboretum,  and  the 
total  number  of  volumes  added  to  all  the  libraries  of  the  University 
exceed  the  records  of  all  previous  years.  The  number  of  volumes 
added  to  the  College  Library  has  only  been  exceeded  twice  before. 

The  map  collection  in  the  College  Library  contains  24,723  sheets 
not  included  in  the  above  enumeration. 

The  additions  to  the  College  Library  for  the  last  five  years  have 
been  as  follows  :  — 


ADDrnoifs  to  Collxob  Libbabt. 

Volumes  by  purchase  or  exchange  . 

Do.  by  binding  serials 

Do.  by  binding  pamphlets    .    .    . 
Do.  by  gift 

Total  volumes  added 

Maps  in  sheets 

Pamphlets  by  purchase  or  exchange 
Do.  by  gift 

Total  gifts  (vols,  and  pams.)   .    .    . 


igoi-02. 

i«»-(n. 

lOOS-04. 

1904-06. 

7,400 

7,781 

7,870 

7,746 

1,869 

1,162 

1,812 

1,760 

610 

736 

1,104 

1,098 

4,648 
14,017 

7,868 

12,009 

6,031 

16,977 

22,295 

16,686 

524 

1,064 

354 

2,001 

1,449 

1,950 

1,217 

1,193 

16,230 

13,441 

14,259 

14,961 

21,914 

20,799 

26,268 

20,982 

1006-06. 
11,018 

1,767 

948 

4,860 

18,073 

1,118 

2,889 
14,404 

18,754 


The  average  of  the  annual  accessions  of  the  last  four  years  has 
been  18,495  volumes,  or  18  per  cent,  lai^er  than  the  average  of  the 
previous  four  years  (16,677),  and  69  per  cent,  larger  than  the  four 
years  before  that  (10,950).  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  number  of 
volumes  acquired  by  purchase  or  exchange  lai^ely  exceeds  last  year's 
record,  but  that  the  number  of  volumes  received  by  gift  is  far  less 
than  last  year.  This  changed  relation,  however,  hardly  corresponds 
with  the  actual  fact,  since,  in  the  previous  two  years,  the  books 
received  from  Professor  Coolidge  for  the  Hohenzollem  Collection, 
having  been  paid  for  directly  by  him,  have  been  counted  as  gifts, 
whereas,  during  the  year  covered  by  this  report,  these  gifts,  having 
been  paid  for  through  the  Library,  figure  as  volumes  bought.  The 
same  is  true  of  all  other  volumes  bought  with  gifts  of  money  paid 
over  to  the  Library.  They  are  essentially  gifts,  but  they  have  to  be 
recorded  as  volumes  bought,  not  given,  because  paid  for  through  the 
College  treasury.  In  a  sense  it  is  true  that,  not  only  these  volumes, 
but  all  books  acquired  by  the  Library  are  gifts,  since  all  the  funds 
from  the  income  of  which  they  are  bought  were  given  to  the  Univer- 
sity in  the  first  place.  Ordinarily  none  of  the  free  income  of  the 
College  is  used  to  buy  books  for  the  College  Library. 
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Dr.  Malcolm  Storer,  Curator  of  Coins,  reports  that  the  additions 
to  the  collection  under  his  charge  during  the  past  year  have  been 
chiefly  medals,  some  being  of  great  artistic  beauty.  Among  these  is 
the  medal  bearing  the  head  of  Professor  Barrett  Wendell,  engraved 
during  his  lectureship  in  France;  the  gold  medal  given  to  Profes- 
sor John  K.  Paine  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Wagner  monument  in 
Berlin;  Professor  Paine's  copy  of  the  medal  presented  to  artists 
contributing  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  in  St.  Louis ;  and 
medals  commemorating  the  bi-centennial  of  the  ChAteau  de  Ramezay, 
the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  Jews  in  America, 
and  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Miss  Martha  C.  Codman  has  given  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  medal  of  her 
great-grandfather,  Benjamin  Pickman,  of  the  Class  of  1784,  one  of 
the  earliest  members  of  the  Society. 

No  single  great  gift  of  books,  like  the  Norton  library,  received  in 
1904-05,  or  the  Von  Maurer  library,  received  in  1903-04,  can  be 
recorded  for  the  past  year,  but  the  number  of  gifts  received,  from 
individuals,  from  societies,  and  from  national  and  state  govern- 
ments, has  probably  been  as  large  as  ever.  From  the  Austrian 
Grovernment,  through  Hon.  Bellamy  Storer,  American  Ambassador 
at  Vienna,  have  come  169  volumes  of  the  records  and  documents  of 
the  Austrian  Reichsrath  from  1873  to  date.  From  the  Pi-ussian 
Government,  and  from  many  of  the  German  provincial  governments 
—  namely,  from  Brandenburg,  Hannover,  Hessen-Nassau,  Pomera- 
nia,  Posen,  East  Prussia,  West  Prussia,  Saxony,  Schleswig-Holstein, 
Silesia,  and  Westphalia  —  we  have  continued  to  receive  their  current 
legislative  documents,  making  a  collection  of  material  of  this  nature 
of  unusual  completeness. 

From  the  Japanese  Ministry  of  War,  through  the  kindness  of 
Baron  Kikkawa,  we  received  838  sheets  of  maps  published  by  the 
General  Staff.  The  National  Library  of  Chili  has  sent  23  volumes 
of  Chilian  publications.  The  Geographical  and  Statistical  Institute 
of  Spain  and  the  Commission  on  the  Geological  Map  of  Spain, 
through  the  kindness  of  Senor  Azpiazu,  have  completed  our  sets  of 
their  publications  and  maps. 

Mr.  H.  Nelson  Gay,  of  Rome,  has  continued  to  collect  for  us 
volumes  and  pamphlets  on  the  Italian  Kisoi^imento,  as  well  as  to 
spend  for  us,  to  excellent  advantage,  the  modest  appropriation  made 
by  the  Library  Council  for  the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Chase,  of  Boston,  has  continued  to  send  us  from  time 
to  time  dramatic  works,  and  Mr.  Ferris  Greenslet,  of  Cambridge, 
volumes  of  American  poetry.     Mr.  Alain  C.  White,  Miss  Henrietta 
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Gardiner,  and  the  family  of  Francis  Ellingwood  Abbot  have  also 
sent  us  large  numbers  of  books  and  pamphlets.  The  Cercle  Fran- 
9ais  presented  to  the  Moli^re  Collection  a  manuscript  score  of 
LuUy's  music  to  Moli^re's  "L' Amour  M^dedn."  Dr.  Almon  D. 
Hodges,  Jr.,  of  the  Class  of  1889,  of  Roxbury,  through  Mr.  Frank 
L.  Fish,  of  Boston,  gave  to  the  Library  a  number  of  scientific 
works,  which  proved  useful  in  the  Engineering  library,  in  the  library 
of  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  and  in  the  Geological  Collection  of  the 
Museum. 

From  Rear- Admiral  John  G.  Walker  was  received  a  notable 
collection  of  works  relating  to  the  Panama  Canal  and  to  other  great 
canals,  a  collection  made  by  Hon.  W.  Cameron  Forbes,  of  the  Class 
of  1892.  For  the  present,  the  collection  is  placed,  as  a  whole,  in 
the  Engineering  library. 

The  gifts  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  books  have  been  more 
numerous  than  ever  before.  Messrs.  Harold  J.  Coolidge,  '92,  Ellis 
L.  Dresel,  '87,  James  Loeb,  '88,  and  William  Phillips,  '93,  have 
continued  their  annual  gifts  for  the  purchase  of  books  on  China,  the 
German  Drama,  Labor  periodicals,  and  London ;  and  Mr.  Edwin  S. 
Mullins,  '93,  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Nickerson,  of  Brookline,  their 
annual  gifts  for  books  on  Folk-lore. 

Professor  A.  C.  Coolldge's  gifts  have  amounted  to  $6,338.88,  of 
which  $4,646.19  was  for  books,  the  balance,  $1,692.69,  covering  the 
expense  of  Mr.  Lichtenstein's  expedition  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Alexander  Cochrane,  of  Boston,  gave  $1,250  for  books  on 
Scottish  History  and  Literature,  by  which  our  collections  in  that 
department  have  been  very  notably  increased. 

From  an  anonymous  donor,  through  Professor  A.  C.  Coolidge, 
was  received  $1,000  to  be  spent  on  Dutch  History,  the  books  to  be 
known  as  the  John  Lothrop  Motley  Collection.  An  intimation  of 
further  gifts  from  the  same  donor,  for  the  same  purpose,  has  been 
received. 

Gifts  amounting  to  $1,025  were  received  from  Messrs.  Francis  B. 
Appleton,  '75,  Francis  S.  Blake,  '93,  Ernest  B.  Dane,  '92,  and 
Edgar  H.  Wells,  '97,  for  early  editions  of  English  authors. 

Gifts  amounting  to  $225,  from  Messrs.  I.  Tucker  Burr,  '79, 
George  H.  Earle,  Jr.,  '04,  Professor  F.  W.  Taussig,  '79,  John  E. 
Thayer,  '85,  and  Charles  G.  Washburn,  '80,  have  been  spent  for 
early  works  on  Economics. 

Dr.  Hiram  Bingham,  who  still  retains  the  title  of  Curator  of  South 
American  History  and  Literature,  added  to  his  former  gifts  $25  to 
be  spent  for  books  on  South  America. 
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Mr.  Blair  Fairchild,  '99,  has  given  $25  to  be  spent  for  books  on 
Paris. 

Hon.  Edwin  V.  Morgan,  '90,  formerly  Minister  to  Korea,  and  now 
American  Minister  to  Cuba,  authorized  the  Library  to  buy  books  on 
Korea  at  his  expense. 

The  Dante  Society  has  added  another  $150  to  its  former  gifts  to 
be  spent  on  the  Dante  Collection. 

The  total  amount  received  in  this  way  for  the  purchase  of  books 
on  specific  subjects  was  $8,937.38. 


SPECIAL   REFERENCE   LIBRARIES. 

The  present  extent  of  these  libraries  is  as  follows :  — 


SraoiAL  RsrBBnron  Lnuusns. 


1. 

8. 

8. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
18. 
18. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
80. 
81. 
88. 
88. 

84. 
86. 

86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 


Chemical  Lab.    BoyUion  HcUl 

Physical  Lab.     Jefferion  Phyt.  Lah 

Botanical  Lab.     Ufwotniiy  Museum 

(Geological  Lab.  Do,  

Mmeralogical  Lab.  Do,  

Phjs.  Geography  Lab.        Do,  

Zoological  Lab.  Do,  

Classics.     Rctrvard  Hall  3 

History.     Harvard  Hall  R,  R 

United  States  History.    Harvard  Hall  R,  R,    .   . 
Political  Economy.  Do, 

Social  Ethics.     JSmenon  Hall 

Child  Memorial  (English) .     Warren  House    ,   ,    . 
Lowell  Memorial  (Romance).         Do,  ,   .    , 

German.  Do,  .   ,    . 

French.  Do,  ,   .   . 

Sanskrit.  Do,  ... 

Semitic.    Semitic  Museum 

Mathematics.     Sever  22 

Biining  and  Metallurgy.     Rotch  Laboratory  .   .    . 

Engineering.     Pierce  Hall 

Mosic.     Holden  Chapel 

Philosophy  (Robbins  Library  and  Psychol.  Lab.). 

Emerson  Hail. 

Eklacation.    Lawrence  Hail 

Fine  Arts  (incl.  Gray  and  Randall  Coll.).     Fogg 

Museum 

Architecture.     Robinson  Hall 

Preachers'  Library.     WadstDorth  House 

The  Stndy.     Fhillips  Brooks  House 

Social  Service  Committee.    Phillips  Brooks  House 

Totals 


Ferma- 
nenl. 


900 

68 

589 

124 

540 

343 

278 

4,007 

3,147 

899 

1,354 

1,810 

4,550 

1,523 

1,293 

2,573 

942 

1,494 

596 

47 

6,622 

455 

2,570 
5,643 

956 

1,075 

95 

59 

93 


On 
Deposit. 


44,630 


1,044 
369 
124 

•  . 
231 
226 

a       • 

148 

114 

8 

81 

6 

90 

6 


29 

.  • 
80 
21 

525 


43 


13 


TotaU. 


3,098 


1,944 

422 

713 

184 

771 

569 

278 

4,155 

3,261 

907 

1,376 

1,816 

4,640 

1,529 

1,293 

2,573 

971 

1,494 

676 

68 

7,147 

455 

2,613 
5,643 

956 

1,088 

96 

59 

93 


47,728 
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The  total  number  of  volumes  added  to  these  special  libraries  in 
the  course  of  the  year  has  been  3,764,  the  lai^est  additions  being  in 
Classics,  140 ;  History,  221 ;  Social  Etliics,  about  650 ;  Philosophy, 
1,863;  Education,  253. 

On  the  completion  of  Emerson  Hall,  the  libraries  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy  and  of  the  Department  of  Social  Ethics  were 
transferred  to  this  building,  the  one  from  Dane  Hall,  the  other  from 
Harvard  Hall. 

In  order  that  the  library  of  Philosophy  might  be  greatly  enlarged 
and  become  worthy  of  the  new  building  of  the  Department,  Mr. 
Reginald  C.  Robbins,  '92,  of  Boston,  gave  $4,000.  The  Robbins 
Library  of  Philosophy  covers  the  history  of  philosophy,  metaphysics, 
logic,  aesthetics,  ethics,  and  the  philosophy  of  religion.  The  collec- 
tion on  psychology,  belonging  to  the  Psychological  Laboratory,  is 
shelved  in  the  same  room.  Mr.  Robbins's  gift  has  been  devoted, 
at  his  request,  to  the  other  divisions  of  the  field  in  which  the  collec- 
tion was  deficient  or  entirely  wanting.  Dr.  Benjamin  Rand,  '79, 
has  been  placed  in  immediate  charge  of  the  library.  Professor 
Royce  has  presented  to  the  Robbins  Library  his  remarkable  Schelling 
collection  of  151  books  and  pamphlets,  including  first  editions  of 
most  of  the  philosopher's  writings  and  many  volumes  of  contemporary 
criticism. 

The  library  of  Social  Ethics  has  also  grown  rapidly,  being  gener- 
ously supported  by  special  funds  belonging  to  the  Department. 
Under  the  care  of  Dr.  D.  C.  Rogers  it  has  been  very  carefully 
reclassified  on  a  system  admirably  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
Department,  and  one  which  can  be  equally  well  applied  to  the  illus- 
trations, charts,  etc.,  of  the  Department's  museum.  Mr.  Heald,  of 
the  Shelf  Department  in  the  College  Library,  had  charge  of  the 
classification  and  installation  of  the  Philosophical  library,  and 
assisted  Dr.  Rogers  in  the  classification  and  renumbering  of  the 
library  of  Social  Ethics. 

We  are  again  indebted  to  Dr.  K.  G.  T.  Webster,  who  bore  the 
expense  of  opening  the  libraries  in  the  Warren  House  during  the 
evening  from  May  1  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

USE   OF    BOOKS    IN   THE   COLLEGE   LIBRARY. 

The  table  on  the  following  page  shows  the  use  of  books  at  Gore 
Hall  in  1905-06  as  compared  with  previous  years. 

The  constant  decline  for  three  years  in  the  number  of  books  lent 
from  the  Library  is  somewhat  puzzling.     It  is  probably  due,  at  least 
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Un  ov  Books. 

1890-00. 

1000-01. 

1901-02. 

1002-08. 

1908-04. 

1904-06. 

1906-00. 

1.  Books  lent 

2.  Used  in  the  building  . 

(Recorded  use  onlj.) 

63,712 
28,715 

63,673 
24,180 

58,448 
22,583 

63,183 
24,924 

62,861 
23,111 

59,021 
26,565 

56,875 
26,558 

Total 

87,427 

87,858 

♦81,026 
13,594 

88,107 

85,972 

85,586 

83,488 

8.  OTcr-night  use  of 

Reference  Books. 

Gore  Hall 

Haryard  Hall     .   .    . 

18,460 

18,566 

386 
12,861 

8,990 
12,644 

6,485 
14,268 

5,662 
11,452 

in  part,  to  the  fact  that  during  the  last  two  years  we  have  bought 
fewer  popular  books,  our  income  for  books  having  been  diminished, 
first,  by  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  withdrawn  in  the  interest  of 
general  economy,  and  then  by  five  hundred  dollars  more  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  expenditure  for  administration.  It  is 
noticeable  that  interesting  books  placed  on  the  open  shelves  in  the 
Delivery  Room,  whether  new  or  old,  are  in  most  cases  quickly  taken 
up  by  borrowers,  but  recently,  with  the  pressure  of  other  work,  less 
pains  have  been  taken  to  set  out  on  these  shelves  anything  but  new 
accessions.  This  autumn,  interesting  books  are  constantly  being 
picked  out  from  the  stack  and  placed  here,  and  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  books  borrowed  is  immediate. 

The  diminution  in  the  number  of  books  borrowed  for  overnight 
use  from  Harvard  Hall  is  caused  by  the  removal  of  the  reference 
library  of  Social  Ethics  to  its  new  rooms  in  Emerson  Hall.  This 
library  is  now  open  in  the  evening,  and  its  books  are  therefore  not 
lent  for  overnight  use. 

Of  the  constant  use  of  the  reserved  books  in  the  reading-room, 
and  of  the  collections  of  reference  books,  periodicals,  and  United 
States  documents,  freely  accessible  to  all,  no  record  is  possible. 
The  use  of  the  reading-room  has,  however,  increased  so  much  in 
the  last  few  years  that  a  second  attendant  is  now  needed  at  the 
desk,  besides  the  page.  A  page  is  also  employed  in  the  evening  in 
addition  to  the  single  attendant  then  on  duty. 

The  books  shelved  in  the  reading-room,  together  with  those  in  the 
various  special  reference  libraries  in  Harvard  Hall,  Warren  House, 
and  elsewhere,  amount  altogether  to  over  72,000  volumes  to  which 


*  The  decline  in  the  figures  for  this  year  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  errors 
in  the  statistics. 
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direct  access  can  be  had  by  all  students  to  whom  they  are  of  valae. 
In  addition  the  library  of  the  Harvai*d  Union  now  offers  to  its  mem- 
bers over  7,000  books,  mainly  literature,  biography,  history,  travel, 
and  sport. 

The  extent  of  these  open  reading-room  collections  and  their  growth 
IB  shown  in  the  following  table  :  — 


OFnr  CoixBOTxom. 


Boand  Periodicals 
Reference  Books  . 
Reserved  Books  . 
U.  S.  Documents  . 

Totals  .   . 


1901-4)2. 

1002-08. 

lMS-04. 

1904-06. 

8,210 

4,898 

10,141 

4,889 

8,266 

4,471 

10,898 

4,528 

8,841 

4,645 

10,514 

4,800 

8,516 

4,685 

10,904 

4,481 

22,188 

22,658 

22,800 

28,586 

1906-OS. 

8,288 

4,800 

11,056 

5,199 


24,842 


Cards  of  admission  to  different  sections  of  the  book-stack  continue 
to  be  given,  on  recommendation  of  an  instructor,  to  all  advanced 
students  who  need  to  go  directly  to  the  shelves  for  purposes  of  inves- 
tigation in  connection  with  their  work.  Such  students  have  the  same 
facilities  for  the  examination  and  study  of  all  the  resources  of  the 
Library,  in  their  own  departments,  that  the  officers  of  instruction 
enjoy.  The  use  of  these  cards  of  admission  to  the  book-stack  is 
shown  in  the  following  table  :  — 


Admisbioh  to  TBI  Book>Staok. 

History 

Science 

Art  and  Archaeology  (including 

Music) 

Literature 

Classics 

Philosophy 

Theology 

Economics  and  Sociology  .... 

Education 

Geography 

Publ.  of  Learned  Societies  .    .   . 


Total  cards  given  .  .  .  . 
Total  individuals  admitted 
Total  times  of  use  .    .   .    . 


78 
48 

38 

90 

60 

19 

5 

12 

8 

2 


855 

279 

5,826 


112 
80 

88 

85 

70 

19 

1 

18 

4 

8 


870 

320 

6,898 


81 
86 

88 

74 

58 

22 

1 

13 

7 

9 

16 


i 


850 

257 

6,067 


90 
87 

55 
80 
70 
27 

14 
16 

4 

15 

8 


416 

801 

5,551 


118 
45 

46 

125 

78 

81 

2 

88 

25 

6 

7 


511 

866 

6,244 


92 
38 

42 

144 

62 

22 

9 

26 

10 

7 

6 


458 

815 

6,418 


122 
28 

67 

107 

57 

18 

8 

38 

11 

5 

5 


456 
854 

7,172 


106 
86 

28 

131 

58 

11 

IS 

28 

9 

8 

1 


418 

885 

6,124 
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The  number  of  individuals  admitted  is  less  than  the  number  of 
cards  given  out,  because  the  same  person  often  receives  permission 
to  use  different  parts  of  the  book-stack. 

During  the  summer  of  1906,  in  addition  to  the  students  of  the 
Summer  School,  65  professors  and  instructors  from  46  different 
colleges  came  to  Cambridge  for  purposes  of  study,  and  were  made 
welcome  in  the  Library.  1,575  volumes  have  been  sent  from  the 
Library  to  72  different  colleges,  schools,  and  public  libraries,  and  in 
some  cases  to  individuals  residing  at  a  distance.  This  is  a  large 
increase  over  the  corresponding  number  sent  in  any  previous  year. 
So  far  as  is  known,  no  serious  inconvenience  has  been  caused  to 
scholars  working  in  this  Library  by  the  temporary  withdrawal  of 
books  wanted  elsewhere,  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  place 
books  which  are  not  often  wanted  here  in  the  hands  of  persons  who 
actually  need  them. 

Six  hundred  and  eighty-seven  volumes  have  been  lent  to  Radcliffe 
College  for  the  use  of  its  students.  Application  for  these  books  is 
made  through  the  librarian  of  Radcliffe,  and  the  books  are  carried 
back  and  forth  between  Radcliffe  College  and  the  Harvard  Library 
by  a  messenger.  Radcliffe  students  also  visit  the  Library,  and  have 
the  use  of  one  table  in  the  smaller  reading-room.  In  special  cases 
they  are  also  allowed  access  to  the  stacks,  but  the  use  of  reserved 
books  in  the  reading-room  by  our  own  students  is  so  constant,  and 
the  pressure  for  reading  space  in  the  stack  is  so  great,  that  the 
access  of  Radcliffe  students  is  necessarily  limited. 

The  Sunday  use  of  the  reading-room  is  shown  in  the  following 
table.  The  room  is  open,  to  readers  only,  every  Sunday  in  term- 
time  from  one  to  half -past  five  in  the  afternoon. 


SuxsAT  Ua. 


Sundajs  open  .   . 

Users 

ATerage   .... 
Highest  number . 


1898-M. 

1899-00. 

1900-01. 

1901-4)2. 

1902-08. 

1908-04. 

1904-05. 

35 

35 

35 

36 

35 

36 

34 

6,093 

4,846 

5,471 

4,909 

5,073 

4,678 

4,953 

145 

138 

156 

136 

144 

129 

145 

260 

236 

226 

225 

227 

173 

187 

1906-00. 

34 

4,737 

139 

228 


SHELF    DEPARTMENT. 


Mr.  Frank  Carney,  who  has  chaise  of  the  current  work  of  the 
shelf  department,  reports  14,647  volumes  permanently  located  in  the 
stack  during  the  ten  months  ending  July  31,  making  359,387  volumes 
so  placed  of  the  entire  Gore  Hall  collection.     The  total  number  of 
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volumes  and  pamphlets  passing  through  the  hands  of  the  shelf 
department  has  been  26,250.  This  number  covers  the  work  of 
twelve  months,  and  includes,  besides  new  volumes  permanently 
located,  unbound  continuations  which  find  their  places  temporarily  in 
boxes,  books  rebound  and  received  back  from  the  binder's,  and 
pamphlets.  It  has  been  impossible  to  take  up  any  new  sections  for 
reclassification  during  the  year,  but,  with  the  help  of  volunteer 
service  from  Simmons  College,  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  with- 
drawing old  text-books  from  certain  classifications  and  combining 
them  in  a  separate  text- book  collection.  Such  a  collection  is  of  real 
interest  and  value  to  the  student  of  education,  whereas  in  the  subjects 
to  which  they  relate  the  books  only  cumber  the  shelves.  It  is  not 
proposed  to  separate  in  this  way  the  newer  books  from  their  proper 
subjects,  nor  to  remove  older  books  which  have  distinct  historical 
significance. 

Nearly  95,000  volumes  remain  unclassified,  —  a  nnmber  which 
increases  year  by  year,  when  no  advance  is  made  in  the  reclassifica- 
tion of  the  Library.  The  books  in  this  unclassified  collection  are 
principally  those  relating  to  general  history  and  geography,  theology 
and  ecclesiastical  history,  political  science.  Oriental  history  and 
literature,  bibliography,  sports,  and  some  other  minor  divisions. 

No  progress  has  been  made  in  reclassifying  the  classes  mentioned 
in  my  last  report  as  needing  to  be  sometime  reclassified  on  account 
of  the  unfortunate  numbeiing  system  adopted  in  the  beginning. 
The  reclassification  of  German  History  was  completed  in  the  pre- 
vious year ;  the  reclassification  of  French  History  will  probably  be 
accomplished  in  the  year  now  beginning.  Other  classes,  Ameri- 
can History,  English  History,  and  Folk-lore,  numbering  over  53,000 
volumes,  with  an  annual  increase  of  about  1,250  volumes,  should  be 
taken  up  as  soon  as  possible.  French,  Grerman,  and  English  litera- 
ture, and  the  books  on  language  and  classical  philology  may  perhaps 
be  left  without  eventual  reclassification,  but  of  this  I  do  not  feel 
sure. 

We  have  not  been  obliged  to  remove  from  the  Library  any  more 
groups  of  books,  as  has  been  the  case  in  several  recent  years. 
Indeed,  some  nine  hundred  volumes  of  the  25,000  which  were 
reported  last  year  as  stored  in  Robinson  Hall  and  elsewhere  have 
been  returned  to  the  Library.  These  formed  a  portion  of  the  Von 
Maurer  collection,  and  have  found  places  here  and  there  among 
the  books  permanently  classified.  We  can  probably  get  through 
the  coming  year  without  making  any  changes,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  moderate  amount  of  new  shelving  which  the  addition  now 
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being  built  will  contaiD  may  tide  us  over  another  summer.  The 
process  of  removing  one  group  after  another  cannot,  however,  long 
be  interrupted,  and  some  other  place  of  storage  than  the  basement 
of  Robinson  Hall  will  soon  have  to  be  found. 

The  newspapers  in  the  basement  of  Perkins  Hall  —  a  collection 
of  the  highest  value  and  altogether  unreplaceable  —  are  unavoidably 
exposed  to  some  danger  and  to  some  inevitable  deterioration.  It 
will  be  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  a  place  may  be  found  for 
them  temporarily  in  the  new  building  of  the  Law  School. 

In  our  own  building,  new  shelving  has  been  built  where  room 
could  be  found  in  unoccupied  corners,  along  the  wall  under  win- 
dows, or  along  passageways  from  which  the  necessary  width  could 
be  spared.  Much  of  this  has  been  done  at  only  slight  expense  by 
using,  as  material,  extra  shelves  already  on  hand,  and  employing 
the  services  of  one  of  the  men  in  the  Library.  Even  so,  in  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  Library,  books  can  only  be  kept  in  order 
by  constant  shifting.  The  contents  of  over  6000  shelves  —  that  is, 
some  160,000  volumes  —  have  had  to  be  shifted  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  in  order  to  find  room  for  new  accessions.  The  books 
already  stand  in  double  rows  on  700  shelves,  an  increase  of  250 
shelves  over  the  number  so  occupied  last  year.  Under  these  con- 
ditions, it  is  natural  to  find  that  the  labor  of  supplying  books  to  the 
public  has  increased,  that  misplacements  become  more  frequent, 
that  the  books  themselves  are  less  carefully  handled,  and  that  the 
expense  of  cleaning  increases. 

The  usual  sunmier  examination  of  the  shelves  showed  118  volumes 
missing  —  86  from  the  stack,  32  from  the  open  collections  in  the 
reading-room  and  delivery-room.  This  is  a  particularly  good  show- 
ing with  respect  to  the  open  collections,  but  a  much  larger  number 
than  is  generally  missing  from  the  stack.  No  doubt  the  increase  is 
in  part  due  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  stack.  24  volumes, 
reported  missing  in  previous  years,  have  been  found  or  have  been 
returned  in  the  course  of  the  past  year.  The  net  loss  of  books 
during  the  last  twenty- three  years  is  1,141  volumes. 

CATALOGUE   DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  Currier,  in  charge  of  the  catalogue  department,  presents  the 
following  figures  in  regard  to  the  work  of  this  department. 

The  table  shows  a  smaller  number  of  titles  catalogued,  but  it  is 
satisfactory  to  notice  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  permanent  and 
complete  work  done,  and  a  decline  in  the  number  of  titles  recorded 
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Cataloguk  Wobk. 

1901-4)2. 

1003-03. 

100»-O4. 

1904-06. 

Xl^^^^rQ* 

Titles  catalogued  for  College  Library  : 

Full  and  complete  work 

Continaations,  analytical  entries,  etc. 
Incomplete  work 

9,226 
4,263 
2,986 

8,617 
4,460 
8,373 

8,842 
6,673 
6,301 

7,401 

6,319 

10,442 

7,860 
5,960 
6,295 

Total 

Titles  for  Dept.  and  Special  Libraries 

16,426 
6,694 

16,340 
8,846 

20,716 
4,121 

24,162 
3,662 

20,116 
4,867 

Total  titles  catalogued   .... 

28,019 

20,186 

24,837 

27,724 

24,982 

Cards  added  to  Catalogue  : 
Printed  cards  — 

College  Printing  Office* 

Library  of  Congnress 

A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board  .    .    . 

16,666 
2,700 
3,709 

18,136 
6,440 
4,076 

11,827 
7,011 
6,916 

6,026 
7,981 
8,460 

7,243 
8,668 
2,467 

Total 

Written  cards 

22,964 
8,466 

27,661 
6,728 

24,764 
15,670 

17,467 
23,211 

18,268 
22,168 

Total 

31,419 

34,379 

40,324 

40,678 

40,426 

incompletely.  That  the  department  has  more  than  kept  up  with  the 
work  demanded  of  it  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  are  now  fewer 
unrecorded  books  on  hand  than  a  year  ago.  In  November,  1905, 
the  rough  slips  for  uncatalogued  books  numbered  3,808.  On  October 
24,  1906,  the  number  had  declined  to  3,254.  Of  this  number  1,939 
represented  books  received  since  May  1,  1906,  656  bore  the  titles 
of  books  received  from  Professor  Norton's  library,  none  of  which 
have  yet  been  catalogued,  and  659  were  for  other  books  received 
before  the  first  of  last  May.  Of  this  last  number,  only  424  were 
received  previous  to  January  1,  1906.  An  examination  of  these 
424  titles  shows  reasonable  cause  for  delay  in  almost  all  cases. 
Some  further  improvement  may  be  expected,  but  under  present  con- 
ditions it  is  impossible  to  treat  all  books  with  equal  promptness. 
New  books  and  books  in  immediate  demand  are  properly  taken  up 
first,  and  others  have  to  wait  their  turn.  On  the  first  of  each  month, 
special  inquiry  is  made  in  regard  to  all  books  that  have  been  on 
hand  more  than  four  months,  so  that  they  may  be  kept  moving  if 
possible. 

Beside  the  ordinary  current  work  of  recording  new  accessions 
there  has  fallen  into  this  year's  work  the  cataloguing  of  Professor 
B6cher'8  Montaigne  collection  and  of  the  Scandinavian  portion  of 
Von  Maurer's  library.     The  incunabula  of  the  Riant  librai7  and  all 
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Other   fifteenth  century  books   lately  received  have  been  carefully 
catalogued  and  their  cards  will  soon  be  filed.     A  beginning  was 
made  in  cataloguing,  for  the  public  catalogue,  other  books  of  the 
Riant  library,  most  of  which  still  lack  a  record  on  that  catalogue. 
The  books  of  Professor  Norton's  library  which  he  retains  at  his 
house  have  been  noted  on  the  ofiflcial  catalogue,  so  that  we  may 
avoid  buying  duplicates.     Cai'ds  for  the  Von  Maurer  and  Hohen- 
zollem  collections,  prepared  the  previous  year  as  the  books  were 
received,  have  been  revised  and  inserted  in  the  official  catalogue. 
No  complete  and  final  record  of  the  HohenzoUem  collection,  except 
on  the  shelf-lists,  has  yet  been  made.     The  shelf -list  record  is  com- 
plete, and  author  entries  are  already,  or  soon  will  be,  included  in 
the  official  catalogue.     The  proof-reading  of  the  Moli^re  Catalogue 
added  another  item  to  the  labors  of  the  Catalogue  Department. 

In  the  summer,  by  employing  temporai'y  assistance,  some  advance 
was  made  in  changing  shelf-marks  in  groups  lately  reclassified  — 
general  works  on  Africa,  books  on  tropical  Africa  and  on  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  and  part  of  the  collection  on  South  America. 
The  German  History,  reclassified  more  than  a  year  ago,  still  waits, 
and  in  the  meantime  books  are  found,  when  called  for  under  their 
old  shelf-marks,  by  means  of  a  slip  catalogue,  which  gives  the  new 
mark  corresponding  to  each  of  the  old  ones.  Shelf-mark  changing 
is  work  which  can  be  done  by  careful  persons  without  previous 
library  experience,  but  it  could  be  done  more  rapidly  and  more  surely 
by  a  person  regularly  employed  on  it,  and  it  would  be  good  economy 
to  employ  someone  continuously  for  this  purpose. 

Careful  statistics  of  the  number  of  titles  catalogued  and  the 
number  of  cards  inserted  in  the  catalogue  show  a  fairly  constant 
ratio  of  a  little  more  than  three  cards  to  each  title. 

A  few  recent  experiments  to  determine  the  relative  cost  of  cata- 
loguing with  ordinary  written  cards  and  with  the  printed  cards 
furnished  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  indicate  that,  for  simple  books, 
the  expense  is  very  nearly  the  same  —  about  1 7  cents  a  title.  That 
the  advantage  is  not  clearly  on  the  side  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
cards  is  due  to  the  labor  involved  in  ( 1 )  ascertaining  whether  cards 
can  be  had  or  no,  (2)  ordering  the  cards  wanted,  and  (3)  preparing 
the  cards  for  the  catalogue  when  received.  This  preparation  includes 
the  writing  in  of  shelf-marks  and  subject-headings,  trimming  down 
to  the  size  of  our  own  cards,  and  punching  for  the  insertion  of  the 
rod  that  holds  the  cards  in  place  in  the  drawer.  Libraries  that  use 
cards  of  the  larger  standard  size  are  spared  these  latter  processes. 
The  more  difficult  or  troublesome  the  book,  or  the  greater  the  number 
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of  copies  to  be  used  for  additional  subject  entries  or  for  record 
in  department  libraries,  the  greater  is  the  advantage  in  using  the 
Library  of  Congress  cards.  Moreover,  a  printed  card  is  in  itself 
superior  to  a  written  card,  and  would  be  worth  having,  even  if  the 
difference  in  cost  were  distinctly  in  favor  of  the  written  work.  Com- 
pared with  cards  printed  specially  for  us  at  the  College  printing- 
office,  the  principal  cost  of  which  lies  in  the  composition,  the  cards 
from  Washington  are,  of  course,  very  much  cheaper. 

ORDERING    DEPARTMENT   AND    FINANCIAL   CONDmON. 

The  following  table  shows  the  income  of  our  book  funds,  receipts 
from  other  sources  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  expenditure  for 
books  during  the  last  six  years. 


IXOOMI  AVD  EXPEHDITUBB. 

igoo-01. 

1901-4)2. 

190S-<». 

lOOS-04. 

1904-06. 

1906-06. 

From  book  funds,  — 
Balance  from  prerioas  year  . 
Income  of  the  year    .... 

$5,186 
19,806 

$4,584 
19,972 

$4,086 
19,446 

$8,208 
19,992 

$4,074 
19,560 

$4,781 
19,068 

Total  available 

Spent  for  books 

24,442 
19,908 

24,506 
20,470 

28,482 
20,274 

28,200 
19,126 

28,684 

18,858 

4,781 

1,707 
4,611 

28,844 
19,824 

Balance  to  next  year  .... 

Special  gifts,  sales,  etc.  — 
Balance  from  previons  year  . 
Received  during  the  year  .    . 

4,584 

936 
6,115 

4,086 

1,982 
8,411 

8,208 

2,276 
4,457 

4,074 

1,885 
4,406 

4,520 

2,814 
9,484 

Total  available 

Spent  for  books 

7,051 
5,119 

5,848 
8,067 

6,788 
4,898 

6,241 
4,584 

6,818 
8,504 

12,898 
8,019 

Balance  to  next  year  .... 

1,982 

2,276 

1,885 

1,707 

2,814 

4,279 

Total  spent  for  books,  — 

College  Library 

Department  Libraries  (books 
ordered  through  Coll.  Lib.) 

$25,027 
4,484 

$28,587 
7,245 

$26,172 
7,889 

$28,660 
6,214 

$22,857 
5,628 

$27,848 
9,867 

Total 

$29,511 

$80,782 

$82,561 

$29,874 

$27,980 

$86,700 

As  stated  in  last  year's  report,  $500  was  withdrawn  by  the  Cor- 
poration from  the  income  of  the  Pierce  fund  hitherto  spent  for  books, 
in  order  that  a  corresponding  increase  might  be  made  in  the  expendi- 
ture for  services.  The  figures  in  the  second  line  of  the  table  for 
1904-05  and  1905-06  suggest  that  almost  precisely  this  difference  in 
the  Library's  income  was  the  only  result.     But  in  fact  the  figures  for 
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1905-06  include,  for  the  first  time,  the  full  income  of  the  Norton 
fund  (used  for  adding  to  the  Norton  Library),  so  that  the  income 
actually  available  for  appropriation  by  the  Library  Council  —  that  is, 
for  the  ordinary  increase  in  each  department  —  was  diminished  by 
more  than  the  amount  of  the  $500.  Counting  out  both  the  Norton 
and  the  Wales  funds  (the  latter  being  confined  to  the  benefit  of  San- 
skrit studies,  and  therefore  not  subject  to  appropriation  by  the 
Council)  the  income  last  year  was  diminished  by  $1,182  —  $500  by 
withdrawal  from  the  Pierce  fund,  and  $682  from  a  decline  in  the 
rate  of  interest.  The  appropriations  having  been  made  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  on  the  usual  scale,  it  appears  that  the  value  of  the 
books  received  during  the  year  was  about  $1,100  in  excess  of  the 
income.  Fortunately,  a  larger  balance  than  usual  had  been  brought 
over  from  the  previous  year,  but  at  the  beginning  of  another  year  we 
are  confronted  with  both  a  diminished  income  and  a  smaller  balance 
than  usual.*  The  annual  appropriations  will  evidently  have  to  be 
made  on  a  reduced  scale,  unless  some  of  the  money  which  has  been 
withdrawn  from  book  income  can  be  restored  to  it. 

The  unusually  large  sum  of  $8,937.38  was  received  during  the 
year  by  gift,  to  be  spent  in  specified  directions.  The  largest  gift 
was  the  $4,646.19  received  from  Professor  A.  C.  Coolidge ;  the 
balance,  $4,291.19,  was  received  from  twenty- four  difl'erent  per- 
sons.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  an  unspent  balance  of  earlier 
gifts,  amounting  to  $2,541.22,  was  carried  over,  so  that  we  actually 
had  in  hand  in  the  course  of  the  year,  with  interest  allowed  by  the 
Treasurer  ($50.72),  $11,529.32  to  be  spent  outright  for  specific 
purposes.  Owing  to  the  temporary  reduction  in  the  personnel  of  the 
ordering  department,  our  expenditure  was  intentionally  restricted, 
and  we  carry  over  a  balance  of  $3,711.02  to  the  next  year.  These 
gifts  are,  in  almost  every  instance,  devoted  to  purposes  for  which 
the  ordinary  income  would  not  suflSce.     They  cannot  take  the  place 

*  The  balance  shown  in  the  table  is  the  balance  on  the  Treasurer's  books,  and 
takes  no  account  of  an  unusnallj  large  namber  of  bills  which  could  not  be  paid 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  actual  free  balance  against  which  new  orders 
might  be  charged  is  $787. 

The  fact  that  balances  of  from  three  to  five  thousand  dollars  are  carried 
forward  each  jear  on  the  Treasurer's  books  does  not  indicate  that  the  Library 
has  more  money  than  it  can  spend,  but  simply  that  the  difficulty  of  assigning  each 
of  the  charges  on  every  bill  to  one  or  another  of  about  thirty-five  different 
fonds,  the  precise  income  on  which  is  not  known  in  advance,  makes  it  necessary 
to  allow  a  considerable  margin  in  the  balance  carried  forward.  Large  bills  are 
often  carried  over  from  the  end  of  one  financial  year  to  the  beginning  of  the 
next,  merely  to  avoid  creating  a  deficit  in  the  account  of  individual  funds. 
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of  the  ordiDary  appropriations  made  by  the  Council,  but  are  intended 
to  extend  the  Library's  purchasing  power. 

The  work  of  the  ordering  department,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Potter,  is 
summed  up  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  figures  of  the  last 
three  years  and  the  averages  of  two  previous  five-year  periods. 


WOBK  OF  ORDBROrO  DSPABTMMHT. 

IMO-M. 
Avenge. 

1806-1900. 
Avenge. 

1008-04. 

1004-06. 

^^ 

New  orders,  — 

Total  received  and  examined  .    .   . 
Already  owned  or  ordered  .... 
Forwarded 

5,182 
1,198 
3,800 

$9,079 

2,902 

11,981 

28 

4,416 

16,050 

7,827 
1,725 
5,086 

$10,145 

3,228 

13,868 

33 

5,736 

16,455 

17,897 

6,980 

11,041 

$16,995 

8,512 

20,507 

81 

7,870 

26,268 

9,677 
8,428 
5,984 

$18,191 

2,954 

16,145 

61 

7,686 

20,982 

9,778 
2,468 
7,038 

Estimate  of  cost,  — 

For  the  College  Library 

For  Departments 

Total  estimated  cost 

Shipments  received  from  abroad   .   . 
tNo.  of  vols,  bought  for  College  Lib. 
^Total  gifts  examined  and  passed  on 

$12,642 

5,092 

17,734 

64 
11,012 
17,754 

In  comparing  the  figures  of  1905-06  with  those  of  previous  years, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  additions  to  the  HohenzoUem  col- 
lection have  affected  these  figures  differently  in  different  years.  In 
1903-04  and  1904-05,  the  Von  Maurer  and  other  HohenzoUem 
books  were  looked  up  and  ordered  in  the  Library,  but,  being  paid 
for  directly  by  the  donor,  counted  as  "  books  given  "  when  received ; 
they  therefore  increase  the  figures  in  lines  1,  3,  4,  6,  and  9  of  the 
table,  but  not  the  figures  in  line  8.  In  1905-06,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  additions  to  the  HohenzoUem  collection,  as  well  as  other  books 
bought  by  Mr.  Lichtenstein  in  Europe,  did  not  enter  into  the  work 
of  the  ordering  department  in  Cambridge,  but  were  nevertheless  paid 
for  through  the  College  Treasurer.  They  therefore  count  as  **  books 
bought "  and  swell  the  record  in  line  8  in  the  table,  but  do  not  enter 
into  the  figures  in  the  other  lines. 

Mr.  Potter  was  absent  on  leave  throughout  the  year,  and  I  tried  to 
lighten  the  work  of  his  department  by  suggesting  to  professors  that 
they  should,  so  far  as  possible,  concentrate  their  orders  on  a  smaller 
number  of  more  expensive  works,  instead  of  scattering  them  on  a 

t  Excluding  volumes  formed  by  binding  periodicals  and  pamplileto,  but  in- 
cluding volumes  received  on  exchange  account  from  other  libraries. 
X  Including  both  volumes  and  pamphlets.     See  p.  206. 
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large  number  of  the  cheaper  books.  The  table  shows  no  great  dif- 
ference as  a  result  of  this  proposal,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  a 
very  large  number  of  orders  for  the  Robbins  Library  in  Emerson 
Hall  passed  through  our  hands,  and  that,  with  these  deducted,  the 
figures  of  lines  1  and  3  would  show  a  substantial  diminution. 

Mr.  Potter  spent  part  of  the  winter  in  Algeria.  A  small  appro- 
priation from  our  funds  was  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  he  used  it 
to  excellent  advantage  in  buying  on  the  spot  books  and  pamphlets 
relating  to  the  country  and  its  political  relations.  In  fact,  he  found 
much  more  to  buy  than  the  money  in  his  hands  would  pay  for,  with 
the  result  that  many  additional  volumes  were  received  by  the  Library 
as  an  anonymous  gift.  Mr.  Potter  also  visited  most  of  our  European 
agents,  and  the  Library  will  doubtless  pi-ofit  as  a  result  of  the  better 
personal  knowledge  thus  gained. 

In  the  absence  of  the  head  of  the  department,  Mr.  Tillinghast 
kept  a  careful  eye  on  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  Mr.  Tufts  carried 
a  large  part  of  Mr.  Potter's  daily  routine,  but  the  work  suffered  from 
having  insufficient  assistance,  and  the  dispatch  of  orders  was  neces- 
sarily delayed,  as  was  the  prompt  payment  of  bills.  Mr.  Potter 
justly  complains  of  the  insufficiency  of  his  staff,  and  I  regret  not 
having  been  able  to  give  him  more  help.  He  writes :  "At  least 
part  of  the  time  of  an  additional  assistant  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
work  upon  the  accounts.  There  have  been  long  delays  in  the  pay- 
ment of  bills.  This  is  a  matter  which  is  not  only  inconvenient  and 
unfair  to  our  agents  in  delaying  the  payment,  but  is  also  a  source 
of  great  inconvenience  and  some  danger  to  the  Library  :  for,  with  a 
large  number  of  unpaid  bills  on  hand,  it  is  very  difficult  to  assign 
funds  to  new  books,  and  the  liability  to  overdraft  on  certain  funds 
is  greatly  increased.  With  only  the  present  number  on  its  staff,  it 
is  impossible  to  forward  orders  with  even  reasonable  promptness, 
and  at  times  during  the  year  the  orders  necessarily  fall  behind  many 
weeks." 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  yeai-'s  work  was  Mr.  Lichten- 
stein's  twelve  months  in  Europe  as  our  purchasing  agent,  and  the 
practical  completion  of  the  Hohenzollem  collection.  Mr.  Lich ten- 
stein  was  also  charged  with  collecting  books  on  Northern  Italy,  to 
be  paid  for  from  the  Skinner  gift,  and  books  on  the  Netherlands  as 
the  foundation  of  a  John  Lothrop  Motley  collection,  for  which  a  first 
instalment  of  $1,000,  from  an  anonymous  donor,  had  been  received. 
Mr.  Potter  reports  as  follows  :  — 

"  For  the  Hohenzollem  collection,  Mr.  Lichtenstein  bought  3,801 
volnmes  for  $3,443 ;  with  the  Skinner  gift,  460  volumes  for  $404 : 
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and  for  the  Motley  collection,  538  volumes  for  $655.  The  total 
cost  of  these  4,799  volumes  was  thus  $4,502  :  to  this  may  be  added 
the  cost  of  binding  and  freight,  $1 ,838,  the  amount  of  Mr.  Lichten- 
stein's  salai^  and  travelling  expenses,  $2,162,  and  Harrassowitz's 
commission  of  about  $128  :  making  a  total  of  $8,622.  This  result 
is  striking  because  the  average  per  volume,  $1.83,  including  all 
expenses  and  salary,  is  well  below  the  general  average  that  the 
Library  pays  for  books  purchased  in  the  usual  way.  Of  course  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Library  every  year  buys  a  few  very 
expensive  works,  that  it  subscribes  to  numerous  societies  and  peri- 
odicals which  are  costly  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  volumes  pro- 
cured, and  also  buys  many  new  books  at  approximately  the  published 
price.  Mr.  Lichten stein,  on  the  other  hand,  bought  nothing  bat 
second-hand  books,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  no  very  expensive 
works.  In  addition  to  this  highly  satisfactory  financial  result  of 
the  experiment,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  probably  in  no  other  way 
could  we  have  procured  so  many  books  on  this  subject  in  so  short  a 
time,  and  that  Mr.  Lichtcnstein  had  the  further  advantage  of  being 
*  able  to  examine  and  select  the  books  themselves,  instead  of  having 
to  depend  on  bibliographies  and  catalogues.  The  Hohenzollem 
collection  has  thus  been  built  up  in  a  remarkably  short  time  and  at 
a  surprisingly  low  cost,  until  it  contains  (including  the  shipment  yet 
to  come)  about  8,000  volumes.  The  2,000  volumes  still  needed  to 
make  up  the  promised  10,000  will  consist  mainly  of  continuations. 
This  plan  of  sending  a  representative  abroad  to  buy  works  in  one 
or  two  special  subjects  was  looked  upon  at  the  start  as  a  rather 
doubtful  experiment,  but  has  proved  to  be  a  decided  success.  An 
incidental  advantage  comes  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Grerman  book 
trade  gained  by  Mr.  Lichtcnstein,  which  will  be  of  great  use  to  the 
ordering  department." 

We  are  fortunate  that  Dr.  Coolidge  is  willing,  for  the  present  and 
until  his  promised  gift  of  10,000  volumes  is  completed,  to  pay  for 
the  new  volumes  in  the  numerous  sets  lately  acquired  which  are  still 
in  progress.  It  will  soon  be  a  serious  question  for  the  Library  how 
these  sets  are  to  be  continued  when  Dr.  Coolidge's  gift  is  completed. 

Mr.  Lichtcnstein  himself  reports  as  follows :  — 

^^  Being  on  the  spot  I  was  often  able  to  purchase  large  sets  at 
much  cheaper  rates  from  dealers  whose  catalogues  rarely  reach  us, 
or  who  often  have  no  regular  catalogues  at  all.  Another  advantage 
I  enjoyed  in  that  I  had  a  choice  of  books  to  an  extent  one  never  has 
from  catalogues ;  in  no  other  way  than  by  going  to  Germany  itself 
could  the  Hohenzollem  collection  have  been  completed  for  years; 
and  even  when  completed,  many  of  the  best  sets  now  a  part  of  the 
collection  most  likely  would  have  been  lacking.  I  purchased  many 
books,  the  titles  of  which  are  too  obscure  to  have  been  purchased 
from  catalogues,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  refrained  from  buying 
many  volumes,  the  titles  of  which  would  have  proved  very  attractive 
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in  a  catalc^e.  I  bought  a  part  of  the  Pfister  collection,  which 
purchase  was  only  made  possible  by  my  presence  in  Munich ;  and  in 
this  collection  there  are  many  treasures,  which,  I  trust,  will  prove  of 
great  value  to  students  of  Grerman  History  and  Economics  in  the 
years  to  come. 

^^  In  all,  I  visited  about  300  German  bookdealers,  purchasing  books 
from  fifty  of  them.  As  for  the  actual  books  obtained,  the  fact  is 
worth  mentioning  that  we  have  now  nearly  every  German  historical 
periodical,  general  as  well  as  local,  large  as  well  as  small.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  expensive  sets  of  Urkundenbiicher. 

^^The  works  on  the  history  of  Bavaria  alone  number  1,500 
volumes,  and  include  a  special  collection  of  material  relating  to 
King  Louis  II  and  his  tragic  end.  Among  the  many  interesting 
single  volumes  may  be  mentioned  a  manuscript  economic  survey  of 
Bavaria,  made  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  not  hitherto 
printed  (the  famous  Sahl:  Stiifft  und  Grundtpuech),  and  several 
volumes  of  manuscript  records  of  the  early  Bavanan  diets.  The 
Nflmberg  manuscripts  include  three  volumes  of  Milliner's  ^Rela- 
tiones,'  a  history  of  Niirnberg  families  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  a  history  of  the  Nurnberg  guilds,  adorned  with  water-color 
illustrations  of  the  implements  used  by  the  guilds. 

^^In  the  field  of  German  history  outside  of  Bavaria,  I  obtained  a 
complete  collectiou  of  the  origiual  dispatches  issued  by  the  Prussian 
and  Bavarian  governments  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War ;  a  col- 
lection of  157  contemporary  pamphlets  bearing  upon  the  questions 
discussed  in  the  Frankfort  Parliament  of  1849  ;  and  a  small  collection 
of  broadsides  bearing  on  the  Berlin  Revolution  of  the  Idth  of  March, 
1848,  including  the  famous  proclamation  of  Fredenck  William  IV, 
*An  meine  lieben  Berliner,'  in  which  this  Prussian  king  forgives  his 
subjects  the  riots  which  they  had  caused." 


STAFF. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Lichtenstein  as  assistant  in  charge  of 
European  History  on  his  return  from  Europe  marks  a  new  experiment 
in  methods  of  administration.  Heretofore,  the  work  of  the  Library 
has  been  divided  strictly  according  to  processes,  rather  than  by 
subjects.  Orders  for  new  books  have  been  looked  up  and  forwarded 
by  one  division  of  the  staff ;  the  books  when  received  have  been 
classified  for  the  shelves  by  another  division ;  and  then  have  been 
turned  over  to  a  third  group  of  workers  to  be  catalogued.  The 
workers  in  each  group  are  skilled  in  the  particular  processes  which 
belong  to  their  division  of  the  work,  but  none  of  them  are  specialists 
in  any  one  subject  of  study,  and  the  books  which  pass  through  their 
hands  have  to  be  examined  anew  by  each  worker.  The  new  method, 
now  under  trial  in  a  limited  field,  proceeds  on  different  lines.  A  single 
person  —  an  expert  in  his  own  subject  —  is  responsible  for  all  the 
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processes,  —  the  preliminary  looking  op  of  the  title,  the  classification 
of  the  book  when  it  is  received,  and  finally  its  cataloguing.  It  may 
be  difiScult,  under  the  new  method,  to  secure  the  same  degree  of 
uniformity  in  the  work  done,  but  it  is  expected  that  a  considerable 
economy  in  the  time  and  labor  put  upon  any  given  book  will  result. 
If  the  experiment  is  successful,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  same 
method  may  be  applied  to  other  departments  as  fast  as  the  Library's 
means  permit. 

WILLIAM  COOLIDGE  LANE, 

Librwriwiu 


THE  GRAY  HERBARIUM. 

To  THE  President  of  the  Ukiversity:  — 

Sir,  —  Daring  the  past  academic  year  the  acquisitioDs  of  the 
Gray  Herbariom  both  by  purchase  and  gift  have  been  extensive  and 
valuable ;  the  collections  made  by  members  of  the  staff  have  yielded 
much  material  of  scientific  interest ;  and  the  output  of  the  establish- 
ment in  the  way  of  technical  publications  has  been,  it  is  believed, 
fully  as  large  as  a  staff  so  limited  in  number  and  so  closely  occupied 
in  correspondence  and  curatorial  duties  would  be  warranted  in 
attempting. 

The  more  noteworthy  sets  of  plants  received  during  the  year  have 
been  as  follows :  —  By  gift  or  in  exchange :  from  the  late  Professor 
Franz  Buchenau,  201  specimens  from  the  Baenitz  Herbarium,  in 
continuation  of  former  sendings  noteworthy  for  the  rarity  and 
critical  identification  of  the  species  included;  from  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden,  150  plants  of  the  Bahamas,  Cuba,  the  Isle  of 
Pines,  and  Honduras;  from  Mr.  J.  G.  Jack,  258  plants,  chiefly 
from  Japan,  Korea,  and  China ;  from  Capt.  John  Donnell  Smith, 
330  plants  of  Central  America,  in  continuation  of  his  well-known 
and  invaluable  exaicccUae  of  that  region;  from  Mrs.  J.  M.  Spencer, 
100  admirably  prepared  specimens  of  southern  European  species ; 
from  Mr.  C.  F.  Baker,  121  plants  of  Cuba;  from  the  Royal  Botani- 
cal Museum  at  Berlin,  by  special  exchange,  73  portions  of  type 
specimens,  chiefly  of  rare  South  American  plants,  also  104  miscel- 
laneous duplicates ;  from  the  estate  of  Miss  Frances  Prince,  through 
Miss  Lucy  Prince,  950  plants,  chiefly  ferns  from  New  Zealand, 
Samoa,  and  the  Fiji  Islands;  from  Dr.  J.  W.  Harshberger,  219 
plants  of  the  Pocono  Plateau ;  from  the  Geological  Survey  Depart- 
ment of  Canada,  through  Messrs.  John  Maeoun  and  James  M. 
Macoun,  1,314  plants  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada;  and  from  the 
Botanical  Museum  of  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  296  plants  of 
northern  Europe  and  Iceland.  By  purchase :  from  Mr.  Leroy 
Abrams,  856  plants  of  southern  California ;  from  Mr.  O.  B.  Met- 
calf ,  459  plants  of  New  Mexico ;  from  Professor  Aven  Nelson,  555 
plants  of  Wyoming;  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Brandegee,  660  plants  of 
Mexico,  collected  by  Mr.  Carl  Purpus;  from  Mr.  C.  F.  Baker,  532 
plants  of  the  P&cific  coast  of  the  United  States ;  from  Dr.  Edward 
Palmer,  207  plants  of  northern  Mexico,  a  collection  especially  rich 
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in  Cactaceae;  fi*om  Mr.  A.  O.  Garret,  306  plants  of  Utah;  from 
Mr.  B.  F.  Bush,  194  plants  from  Arkansas  and  Texas;  from 
Professor  E.  Koehne  of  Berlin,  120  specimens  of  ligneous  plants, 
:;accompanied  by  diagnostic  figures,  in  continuation  of  his  well-known 
Deutsche  Dendrologie;  from  Mr.  A.  H.  Curtiss,  239  plants  of  the 
West  Indies;  from  Mr.  A.  A.  Heller,  216  plants  of  California; 
Trom  Mr.  J.  C.  Blumc,  71  plants  of  Pikes  Peak  and  222  plants  of 
New  Mexico ;  from  Professor  J.  F.  Collins  of  Brown  University, 
1,836  plants  of  Gasp^  Peninsula,  Quebec,  collected  by  Messrs. 
Fernald  and  Collins,  and  including  much  duplicate  material  of  high 
interest  to  be  employed  in  foreign  exchanges;  from  Mr.  W.  E. 
Broadway,  90  plants  of  the  Island  of  Grenada.  Collected  by  the 
«taff :  by  Mr.  Pringle,  227  plants  of  Mexico,  including  many  new 
or  rare  species;  by  Messrs.  Fernald  and  Bartlett,  581  plants  of 
^ew  England,  material  collected  chiefly  for  exchange.  (It  may  be 
noted  that  Professor  Femald*s  extensive  collections  secured  last 
«ammer  on  Gasp6  Peninsula  were  not  received  at  the  Herbarium 
until  after  the  close  of  the  academic  year,  and  are  therefore  not 
Included  in  the  foregoing  enumeration.) 

The  entire  number  of  specimens  received  from  aU  sources  has 
been  13,492.  The  number  of  sheets  of  mounted  specimens  added 
to  the  organized  portion  of  the  Herbarium  has  been  12,933.  In 
connection  with  these  figures  it  should  be  stated  that  the  present 
report  in  scope  differs  somewhat  from  those  which  have  preceded. 
For  many  years  the  annual  report  of  the  Herbarium  has  been  made 
to  correspond  to  an  academic  year  from  September  1  to  August  31. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  fact  that  the  financial  year  of  the  University 
is  now  reckoned  from  August  1  to  July  31,  it  seems  best  from  this 
time  forth  to  adopt  the  same  period  for  the  Herbarium  reports,  in 
order  that  the  relation  between  expenditure  and  results  accomplished 
may  be  as  clear  as  possible.  To  change  from  the  old  system  to  the 
new,  the  present  report  has  been  drawn  to  cover  a  period  of  only 
«eleven  months,  namely,  from  September  1,  1905,  to  July  31,  1906. 

In  the  last  report  attention  was  called  to  the  rapid  advance  in  the 
price  of  many  Important  botanical  and  horticultural  works  and  to 
the  desirability  of  acquiring  desiderata  as  speedily  as  possible  for  the 
library  of  the  Gray  Herbarium.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  say  that  a  gen- 
^erous  patron,  feeling  the  pressing  nature  of  this  matter,  contributed 
one  thousand  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  books.  This  sum  is 
probably  the  largest  which  has  ever  been  available  at  any  one  time 
for  the  library  of  the  Herbarium,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  gift  of 
j-ecent  years  has  been  more  gratefully  appreciated  at  the  Herbarium 
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or  expended  with  more  immediate  advantage  to  the  establishment. 
Notable  among  the  works  already  acquired  through  this  gift  have 
been  the  following :  Cassini's  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Naturelles 
(71  volumes),  a  complete  set  of  Rees's  Cyclopaedia  (the  English 
edition  in  45  volumes),  and  a  continuous  series  of  the  Revue 
Horticole  from  1852  to  1904. 

Besides  the  works  obtained  in  the  manner  mentioned,  the  library 
of  the  Herbarium  has  acquired  many  works  by  purchase  and  some 
others  by  gift,  among  the  latter  the  following  being  especially  note- 
worthy:  (1)  As  a  transfer  from  the  Botanic  Garden,  a  set  of 
Reichenbachia  (4  volumes  folio),  an  elaborately  illustrated  work  on 
orchids.  (2)  From  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson,  two  note-books  contain- 
ing interesting  memoranda  made  about  1840  chiefly  regarding  the 
wild  plants  then  growing  about  Cambridge,  many  of  which  have  since 
disappeared  from  the  habitats  cited.  (3)  From  Mr.  F.  8.  Collins, 
of  Maiden,  the  original  manuscript  from  which  the  Flora  of  Middle- 
sex County  was  compiled.  This  preliminary  draft  has  importance, 
because  it  contains  many  notes  relating  to  details  of  distribution, 
habitats,  etc.,  which  from  lack  of  space  could  not  be  included  in  the 
printed  work.  (4)  From  Mr.  Howard  Pay  son  Arnold,  of  Pasadena, 
F6e'8  valuable  and  beautifully  illustrated  M6 moire  sur  les  Crypto- 
games  vasculaires  du  Br^sil.  (5)  In  the  course  of  the  year  43 
volumes,  chiefly  of  the  older  and  more  technical  botanical  works, 
have  been  transferred  from  Gore  Hall  to  the  library  of  the 
Herbarium. 

The  number  of  volumes  from  all  sources  added  to  the  Herbarium 
library  during  the  year  has  been  608  and  of  pamphlets  509. 

Mr.  Pringle  has  completed  another  successful  journey  to  Mexico. 
As  the  remoter  parts  of  that  country  are  gradually  rendered  accessi- 
ble by  new  lines  of  rail,  Mr.  Pringle  is  able  to  establish  new  bases 
of  operations  and  reach  regions  which  have  not  been  hitherto  botani- 
cally  explored.  Thus,  even  after  his  twenty  years  of  Mexican 
travels,  there  is  no  diminution  in  the  extent  and  scientific  interest  of 
bis  collections  and  no  indication  that  the  field  is  being  exhausted. 

During  the  past  siunmer  Professor  Femald,  assisted  by  Professor 
J.  F.  Collins  of  Brown  University,  has  continued  with  marked 
success  his  explorations  in  the  Shickshock  Mountains,  obtaining 
much  data  of  particular  interest  in  relation  to  the  distribution  of 
plants  as  controlled  by  the  lithological  character  of  the  soil. 

Miss  M.  A.  Day  has  continued  the  editing  of  the  Card  Index 
of  new  Genera,  Species,  and  Varieties  of  American  Plants  —  an 
important  work  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  past  reports. 
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With  some  clerical  aid  Miss  Day  has  this  year  succeeded  in  issuing 
to  each  subscriber  9,063  cards  aod  bringing  the  whole  work  more 
nearly  to  date  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

Mention  has  frequently  been  made  of  the  pressing  need  of  a  better 
building  for  the  Gray  Herbarium.  The  present  structure  is  only 
partially  fireproof.  It  is  ill  lighted  even  in  the  day-time  and  is  not 
equipped,  except  in  a  single  room,  with  any  form  of  artificial  illumi- 
nation. It  is  poorly  ventilated  and  has  inadequate  plumbing  of  an 
archaic  and  wholly  unsatisfactory  type.  There  is  no  basement 
under  much  of  the  building,  and  in  consequence  some  of  the  lower 
cases  are  occasionally  so  damp  as  to  cause  moulding  of  the  speci- 
mens. The  roof  was  so  ill  constructed  that  more  than  forty  yeais 
of  inspection  and  repairs  involving  considerable  expense  have  never 
made  it  tight  for  more  than  a  few  weeks  at  a  time.  Each  year 
brings  greater  congestion  in  the  rooms,  and  every  available  space 
has  now  been  used  for  cases  and  shelves.  The  crowding  of  the 
herbarium  sheets  has  become  so  great  as  to  endanger  the  fragile 
specimens  and  greatly  impede  the  work  of  the  staff. 

As  may  be  readily  infeiTed,  the  building  is  not  of  a  type  which 
could  be  made  satisfactory  by  repairs  or  additions ;  a  wholly  new 
structure  is  needed. 

The  age  and  dignified  history  of  the  Gray  Herbarium,  which  is  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  carefully  developed  scientific  establishments 
of  the  University,  seem  eminently  to  justify  the  hope  that  speedy 
attention  may  be  given  to  its  pressing  need  of  an  ample  fireproof 
building,  where  its  invaluable  collections  can  be  safely  preserved, 
and  the  staff  as  well  as  visiting  specialists  may  carry  on  their  work 
under  favorable  conditions. 

As  for  some  years  past,  it  has  been  necessary  to  cover  a  portion 
of  the  expenses  of  the  Herbarium  by  gifts  for  present  use.  Con- 
tributions to  this  end  have  been  gratefully  received  from  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  donors,  whose  gifts  are  specifically  given  in  the 
Treasurer's  Report.  The  Gray  Herbarium  is  again  greatly  indebted 
to  the  members  of  its  Visiting  Committee,  who  have,  as  in  past 
years,  given  much  attention  to  its  needs  and  liberally  aided  its  work. 

During  the  year  the  staff  of  the  Herbarium  has  published  twenty- 
six  papers,  of  which  the  following  from  their  scientific  interest  may 
be  specially  mentioned  :  — 

Symphoricarpos  racemosus  and  its  varieties  in  eastern  America.  By 
M.  L.  Fernald.     Rhodora,  VII,  164-167.     1906. 

A  new  Ranunculus  from  northeastern  America.  By  B.  L.  Robinson. 
Bhodora,  VII.  219-222.     1905. 
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The  generic  concept  in  the  classification  of  the  flowering  plants.     By 
B.  L.  Robinson.     Science,  n.s.,  XXIII,  83-92.     1906. 

Some  American  representatives  of  Arenaria  vema.    By  M.  L.  Feknald. 
Bhodora,  Vm,  31-34.     1906. 

The  genus  Streptopos  in  eastern   America.     By  M.   L.   Fernald. 
Bhodara,  VIH,  69-71.     1906. 

The  salt-marsh  Iva  of  New  England.     ByH.  H.  Bartlett.     Bhodora^ 
vm,  26-26.     1906. 

Contributions  from  the  Gray  Herbarium,  N.  s.,  No.  32.     Studies  in  the 
Enpatoriae.    By  B.  L.  Robinson.    Proc,  Am,  Acad.,  XLII,  1-48.    1906. 

Some  new  or  little  known  Cyperaceae.    By  M.  L.  Fernald.    Bhodora, 
VIII,  126-130.     1906. 

The  identity  of  Eriophorum  Chamissonis  and  £.  russeolum.     By  M.  L. 
Fernald.     OUawa  Naturalist,  XX,  62-65.     1906. 

B.  L.  ROBINSON,  Curator. 


THE  BOTANIC  GARDEN. 

To  THE  President  of  the  Universitt:  — 

Sir,  —  As  the  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  I  have  the  honor  of 
presenting  the  following  report  for  the  academic  year,  1905-06. 

The  following  memoranda  received  from  Mr.  Robert  Cameron, 
Head  Gardener,  are  here  submitted  as  matter  of  record:  — 

^^  The  autumn  and  winter  were  very  mild,  and  few  plants  were  lost 
or  injured  by  the  cold.  During  the  summer  there  was  plenty  of  rain, 
and,  therefore,  less  water  was  used  in  the  Garden  than  usual. 
On  the  whole,  the  entire  year  may  be  regarded  as  unusually  favor- 
able for  all  of  our  out-of-door  plants.  A  serious  pest  must,  however, 
be  mentioned.  Within  the  past  few  years,  insects  injurious  to  vege- 
tation have  increased  in  Cambridge  rapidly  and  have  given  us  a  great 
deal  of  extra  trouble  and  constant  anxiety.  But,  by  the  use  of  poisons, 
we  have  accomplished  a  good  deal.  We  employ  about  eight  pounds 
of  arsenate  of  lead  to  one  hundred  gallons  of  water.  This  kind  of 
poison  is  efficient  in  destroying  all  three  sorts  of  pests.  One  spray- 
ing during  the  season  is  sufficient  for  the  gypsy  moth,  but  the  wortc 
must  be  done  early,  say,  between  the  10th  and  20th  of  May.  By 
this  one  thorough  spraying  and  by  applications  of  creosote  to  tl^ 
groups  of  eggs  in  winter,  the  gypsy  moth  can  be  kept  under. 

''We  destroy  brown-tail  moths  by  removing  the  leaf-nests  from 
the  branches  in  winter,  and  burning  them,  and  then  spraying  the 
trees  when  the  foliage  is  just  starting. 

''The  elm-leaf  beetle  is  a  more  recent  and  very  annoying  pest 
which  is  extremely  destructive.  It  requires  two  or  thi*ee  sprayings 
with  poison  during  the  summer." 

Our  experience  at  the  Botanic  Garden,  although  limited,  justifies 
the  hope  that  by  energetic  measures  taken  early  each  spring,  for 
a  few  years,  and  with  faithful  cooperation  of  neighbors  in  infested 
localities,  these  dangerous  pests  can  be  kept  down,  even  if  not  wholly 
eradicated. 

Improvements  in  details  have  been  made  in  many  of  our  plots  and 
larger  groups  of  plants,  but  no  radical  change  has  been  undertaken 
in  the  arrangement.  The  special  groups  known  as  the  Virgil  and  the 
Shakspere  plots  have  been  somewhat  modified,  and  have  attracted  a 
large  number  of  interested  visitors.  Several  popular  descriptions  of 
these  special  plots  have  been  published  by  visitors,  and  have  led  to 
a  considerable  correspondence.  Since  it  is  possible  to  arrange  sach 
groups  in  almost  any  large  garden,  the  fashion  is  likely  to  increase  a 
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wholesome  interest  in  plants  which  belong  as  much  to  literature 
they  do  to  Systematic  Botany.  There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason 
why  this  device  in  arrangement  should  not  be  somewhat  further 
employed. 

Our  new  plan  for  replenishing  the  stock  of  native  plants  is  work- 
ing well.  It  is  well  known  that  many  of  our  northern  plants  are 
hardly  distinguishable  from  each  other  when  the  first  frosts  have 
killed  them  down  to  the  ground.  Their  accurate  identification  belongs 
therefore  to  the  days  when  they  are  in  full  leaf  and  flower.  If  at  that 
period  they  are  plainly  and  securely  labelled,  their  removal  with  their 
true  names  is  an  easy  matter.  But  this  method  requires  care  and  a 
great  deal  of  patience  on  the  part  of  the  collector,  who  must  make  at 
least  two  journeys  to  each  available  clump  of  plants.  Fortunately 
we  have  secured  the  cordial  cooperation  of  two  intelligent  and  in- 
dustrious collectors  who  have  already  forwarded  to  us  excellent 
specimens  of  large  size,  and  we  are  encouraged  to  carry  the  work  out 
on  a  larger  scale. 

Just  fifty  years  ago,  Professor  Gray  asked  the  people  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Boston  for  funds  to  replace  the  shabby  fence  which  then 
surrounded  the  Botanic  Garden.  At  a  large  expense,  a  very  sub- 
stantial fence  was  built  on  three  sides  of  the  grounds.  This  fence, 
of  course  with  innumerable  repairs,  gave  good  service  until  last 
spring,  when  it  had  become  so  weak  in  certain  places  that  it  was 
actually  unsafe.  After  a  thorough  reconstruction  had  been  decided 
on,  it  was  found  that  a  large  amount  of  the  old  material  could  be 
employed  in  the  new  fence,  and,  further,  that  the  line  of  the  new 
fence  on  Linnaean  Street  ought  to  be  moved  outward  about  eighteen 
inches,  in  order  to  reach  the  true  l)order  of  the  Garden.  The  new 
fence  has  been  placed  exactly  on  the  line  determined  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Streets  in  Cambridge.  For  the  choice  of  a  color  for  the 
new  fence,  which  has  given  satisfaction  to  everybody,  we  are  indebted 
to  Professor  Herbert  Langford  Warren,  of  Garden  Terrace. 

Both  of  the  dwelling  houses  at  the  Garden,  and  all  of  the  green- 
houses, are  in  fair  condition,  and  have  needed  no  expensive  repairs 
during  the  year.  Improvements  have  been  made  in  the  business 
oflSce  of  the  Head  Ganlener,  by  which  additional  security  has  been 
afforded  to  our  large  collections  of  seeds. 

Last  winter  Mr.  Cameron  spent  about  three  months  in  the  West 
Indies  collecting  ornamental  and  economic  plants  for  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Cambridge  and  the  Harvard  Expeiimental  Station  in  Cuba. 
From  New  York  he  went  directly  to  the  island  of  Trinidad.  While 
there  he  spent  several  days  at  the   Botanical  Garden  and  at  the 
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Experimental  Station  at  St.  Clair  and  also  visited  some  very  large 
sugar  and  cocoa  estates. 

From  Trinidad  he  went  to  the  island  of  Grenada,  visiting  the 
Botanic  Garden  and  several  large  nutmeg  estates.  Returning  from 
Grenada  to  Trinidad,  he  took  the  steamer  for  Jamaica,  on  the  way 
to  Jamaica  visiting  La  Guira,  Port  Colombia,  Colon,  and  Panama. 
In  Jamaica  he  examined  all  the  principal  gardens  in  the  island,  also 
sugar  estates,  banana  plantations,  and  logwood  groves.  Leaving 
Jamaica  he  crossed  over  to  Cuba  and  went  direct  to  the  Harvard 
Experimental  Station  at  Soledad  near  Cienfuegos.  He  reports 
the  plants  and  garden  as  looking  extremely  well.  He  also  visited 
the  Botanic  Garden  in  Havana  and  the  Experimental  Station  at 
Santiago  de  las  Vegas.  Mr.  Cameron's  expedition  was  entirely 
successful.  The  plants  reaching  our  greenhouses  came  in  good  con- 
dition and  have  proved  to  be  welcome  additions  to  our  stock.  The 
plants  which  he  despatched  to  Cuba  went  irom  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
direct  to  Santiago,  but  between  that  port  and  Cienfuegos,  their  desti- 
nation, they  suffered  from  a  needless  delay  on  the  part  of  the  trans- 
portation agents  in  Cuba.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  risk  incurred 
by  such  delay  and  consequent  exposure  to  drought,  they  reached 
the  Botanical  Station  in  such  a  state  as  to  warrant  their  being 
planted  out.     Almost  all  of  them  have  done  well. 

The  Harvard  Botanical  Station  in  Cuba  has  now  been  in  successful 
operation  for  about  six  years.  In  December,  1899,  the  Director  and 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Harvard  Botanic  Garden  visited  the  estates 
of  Mr.  E.  F.  Atkins,  near  Cienfuegos,  with  the  design  of  seeing 
whether  any  part  of  the  grounds  could  be  utilized  for  experiments 
in  the  improvement  of  the  sugar-cane.  A  suitable  tract  of  land  with 
convenient  houses  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  proposed  station, 
and  arrangements  were  made  by  which  careful  experiments  could  be 
carried  on.  The  partial  success  of  these  seemed  to  warrant  further 
expenditure  of  time  and  money,  and  therefore,  in  the  following  year, 
Mr.  Robert  M.  Grey,  well  known  to  horticulturists  for  his  skill  in 
plant-breeding,  was  sent  to  the  station  for  an  exhaustive  preliminary 
survey.  During  the  two  next  years,  a  good  deal  of  work  was  done 
in  securing  varieties  of  sugar-cane  from  the  most  widely  separated 
localities  in  the  Old  and  New  World,  and  in  firmly  establishing  these 
as  subjects  for  experiments  in  crossing.  Mr.  Pringle,  Botanical  Col- 
lector, obtained  in  Mexico  a  great  number  of  interesting  sorts,  and 
carried  these  dii^ectly  to  the  Station.  In  the  meanwhile,  a  wide  range 
of  other  tropical  plants  was  procured  from  different  sources,  and  these 
were  placed  under  favorable  conditions  for  cultivation  and  study. 
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In  1903,  Mr.  Grey  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Station  grounds,  and 
since  that  time  he  has  continued  to  live  there  as  local  superintend- 
ent, with  his  family.  The  Station,  under  Mr.  Grey's  care,  has  been 
inspected  by  many  persons  who  are  interested  in  the  improvement  of 
plants,  and  all  visitors  have  expressed  themselves  well  satisfied  with 
the  progress  made.  The  Director,  Assistant  Director,  and  Head 
Gardener,  at  Harvard,  have  examined  the  work,  and  have  kept 
in  touch  with  it  throughout.  Monthly  reports  are  received  from 
Mr.  Grey,  covering  the  principal  features  of  his  studies  and  detailing 
his  results. 

The  sugar-cane  does  not  ordinarily  produce  good  seeds.  It  has 
been  cultivated  for  centuries  from  cuttings,  and  has  lost  almost 
entirely  its  power  of  reproduction  by  flowers.  Hence,  in  the  arti- 
ficial production  of  seeds,  it  is  necessary  to  convey,  with  certain 
precautions,  the  scanty  pollen  here  and  there  found  in  a  large  field  of 
cane  to  the  pistillate  flowers  which  are  imperfect  and  very  few.  This 
painstaking  method,  which  was  first  carried  to  success  in  the  sugar- 
experiment  stations  in  Java,  has  been  proved  to  be  very  useful. 
By  its  means,  new  varieties  have  been  produced,  some  of  which 
have  large  sugar-content,  and  others  are  strongly  resistant  to  dis- 
ease. But  in  order  to  be  very  successful,  these  transfers  must  be 
made  under  favorable  conditions.  At  our  Station  in  Cuba,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  season  has  much  to  do  with  the  measure  of 
success.  During  the  period  of  two  years  which  closed  in  May,  1906, 
everything  was  propitious,  and  the  results  have  been  exceedingly 
gratifying.  We  have  now  several  hundred  new  varieties  of  sugar- 
cane, many  of  which  are  highly  promising,  and  all  of  which  merit  the 
careful  investigation  which  they  are  receiving.  Mr.  Grey  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  success  which  his  experiments  have  met  with. 

In  addition  to  the  more  important  economic  plants  of  the  tropics 
now  under  observation  at  the  Station,  we  are  cultivating  a  great 
number  of  vegetables  on  the  grounds,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
the  range  of  Cuban  horticulture  may  not  be  considerably  increased. 
Many  interesting  results  have  already  been  obtained,  and  much 
encouragement  is  given  in  this  line  of  practical  work. 

Pleasant  relations  have  been  maintained  with  the  Cuban  Experi- 
ment Station  near  Havana,  and  with  other  stations  in  the  West 
Indies.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  our  Station,  genei'ously  sustained 
by  a  private  individual,  Mr.  Atkins,  is  absolutely  free  of  govern- 
mental interference,  we  have  not  been  obliged  to  suspend  opera- 
tions at  any  time,  even  during  the  recent  period  of  disturbance  at 
Cienfuegos. 
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It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  state  that  Mr.  Atkins  expresses  himself 
as  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  results  obtained  at  the  Harvard  Botani- 
cal Station,  and  that  he  plans,  with  the  Harvard  Botanic  Garden  direc- 
tors, for  its  further  systematic  development.  The  results  which  are  of 
special  interest  to  the  Cubans  themselves  are  for  the  present  published 
in  the  Official  Bulletin  of  the  Cuban  Government.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  communications  is  given  both  in  Spanish  and  English, 
in  the  Boletin  oficial  for  June  20,  1906. 

Active  work  has  continued  in  the  Economic  Museum,  and  consider- 
able additions  have  been  made.  The  most  important  is  the  beantifal 
collection  of  wood-sections  prepared  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Henry  Brooks,  comprising  nearly  all  the  woods  of  the  United 
States.  This  fine  collection  which  Mr.  Brooks  left  on  deposit  in  the 
Museum  many  years  ago,  and  which  has  been  one  of  our  most  usefnl 
works  of  reference,  has  now  been  given  by  him  to  the  University,  to 
be  retained  in  Cambridge. 

Our  next  most  important  accessions  have  come  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Commercial  Museums,  being  fine  representative  sets  of  certain 
raw  materials  hitherto  lacking  on  our  shelves. 

We  have  now  completed  the  transfer  of  the  Blaschka  Glass  models 
from  the  pasteboard  on  which  they  are  shipped,  to  firm  plaster 
plaques.  The  next  shipment,  to  comprise  the  work  of  three  years, 
is  now  due. 

The  ^^ Containers"  for  the  installation  of  Museum  specimens  have 
proved  so  useful  that  the  work  of  constructing  them  as  required  for 
our  exhibition  rooms  has  gone  steadily  forward. 

Duiing  his  absence  in  Europe,  Professor  Robert  Tracy  Jackson 
visited  Mr.  James  Lomax  in  England  and  secured  from  him  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  micro-sections  of  carboniferous  fossil  plants. 
These,  with  what  Professor  Jackson  secured  in  1899,  give  the 
Museum  a  very  complete  set  of  over  two  hundred  of  these  choice  sec- 
tions. Professor  Jackson  selected  and  purchased  of  Dr.  F.  Krantz, 
in  Bonn,  eighty-two  lots,  ninety  specimens,  and  of  Mr.  R.  T.  Damon, 
of  Weymouth,  fifty-seven  lots,  sixty-five  specimens  of  fossil  plants, 
to  fill  gaps  in  the  collection.  All  the  above  material  was  purchased 
from  the  Elliot  C.  Lee  fund. 

It  is  a  pleasant  duty  to  express  again  sincere  obligations  to  the 
Overseers'  Committee  on  the  Botanic  Garden  and  Museum  for  efficient 
aid  in  carrying  on  the  work  at  the  Garden  and  Museum. 

GEORGE  LINCOLN   GOODALE,  Director. 


THE  ARNOLD  ARBORETUM. 

To  THE  President  of  the  Universitt:  — 

Sm,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the 
progress  and  condition  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  during  the  year 
ending  July  31,  1906. 

A  collection  of  shrubs  planted  systematically  in  parallel  beds  for 
oonvenient  study  by  gardeners  and  other  visitors  has  been  one  of  the 
principal  features  of  the  Arboretum  for  many  years.  The  arrange- 
ment of  this  collection  has  not,  however,  proved  entirely  satisfactory. 
An  attempt  to  include  in  it  plants  not  always  hardy  has  increased 
the  cost  and  difficulty  of  maintenance,  and  the  presence  of  such 
plants  in  a  collection  maintained  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  students 
has  often  proved  misleading.  Many  of  the  plants  in  this  collection 
had  become  too  crowded  and  therefore  unable  to  show  their  true 
characters,  and  the  approaches  to  the  collection  and  the  walks 
between  the  beds  were  inadequate.  A  plan  for  a  new  arrangement 
has  therefore  been  made,  as  many  of  the  plants  as  possible  have 
been  moved  into  temporary  quarters,  and  from  the  others  young 
plants  have  been  raised.  The  area  devoted  to  this  collection  has 
been  slightly  increased,  and  the  whole  ground  has  been  thoroughly 
drained,  graded,  and  prepared  for  planting  in  the  spring  of  1907. 

The  study  of  the  American  species  of  Crataegus  has  been  continued 
daring  the  year.  Since  January,  1900,  2,281  lots  of  the  seeds  of 
these  plants  have  been  sown  at  the  Arboretum,  and  450  groups  of 
these  seedlings,  representing  distinct  forms,  have  now  been  perma- 
nently planted  on  the  slope  of  Peter's  Hill. 

The  interohange  of  plants  and  seeds  with  other  horticultural  and 
botanical  establishments  has  been  continued  during  the  year.  12,542 
plants  (including  grafts  and  cuttings)  and  593  packets  of  seeds  have 
been  distributed  as  follows :  To  the  United  States,  9,751  plants  and 
62  packets  of  seeds ;  to  Canada,  938  plants ;  to  Jamaica,  3  packets 
of  seeds ;  to  Great  Britain,  406  plants  and  82  packets  of  seeds ;  to 
the  continent  of  Europe,  1,317  plants  and  287  packets  of  seeds ;  to 
Japan,  94  packets  of  seeds ;  to  China,  3  packets  of  seeds ;  to  Java, 
4  packets  of  seeds ;  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  6  packets  of 
seeds ;  to  Chili,  130  plants  and  44  packets  of  seeds ;  to  Argentina, 
3  packets  of  seeds ;  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  5  packets  of  seeds. 
There  have  been  received  during  the  year  5,587  plants  and  949 
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packets  of  seeds ;  of  these  plants  4,501  came  from  the  United  States, 
207  from  France,  460  from  Germany,  68  from  England,  and  349 
from  Japan,  Corea,  and  China. 

During  the  year  6,971  sheets  of  dried  plants  have  been  added  to 
the  herbarium,  representing  principaUy  plants  from  North  America, 
Japan,  Corea,  China,  Chili,  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  library  has  received  by  gift  2,545  boand  volumes  and  252 
pamphlets. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  year  instruction  has  been  given  by 
Mr.  Jack  at  the  Arboretum  to  students  of  landscape-gardening  from 
the  Institute  of  Technology  and  to  University  students  in  f orestiy ; 
and  during  the  spring  he  conducted  a  field  class  in  dendrology  of 
forty  special  students,  largely  composed  of  teachers. 

In  December  Mr.  Jack  returned  to  the  Arboretum  from  the  Elast, 
where  he  was  successful  in  obtaining  a  large  number  of  seeds  and 
young  plants  in  Japan,  Corea,  and  northern  China.  These  include 
several  species  not  previously  cultivated.  From  the  valuable  herba- 
rium collected  by  him  650  sheets  have  been  placed  in  the  Arboretum. 

In  November,  1905,  I  went  to  Chili  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  returning  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  Europe  after  an 
absence  of  five  months.  This  journey  was  made  to  study  the  inter- 
esting forest  fiora  of  Chili,  to  obtain  material  for  the  herbarium,  and 
to  extend  the  relations  of  the  Arboretum.  Collections  were  made  at 
Panama,  Guayaquil,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lima,  and  in  central  and 
southern  Chili. 

Mr.  Alfred  Rehder  has  been 'engaged  in  Europe  during  the  year  on 
the  work  connected  with  the  Bradley  Bibliography ;  and  Mr.  Shaw 
has  made  another  journey  to  Mexico  to  obtain  material  for  the 
monograph  of  the  genus  Pinus  on  which  he  is  engaged. 

The  following  papers  have  been  published  during  the  year :  — 

Crataegus  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  By  C.  S.  Sargent,  in  Proceedingt 
of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  1905,  pp.  577-661. 

Species  of  Crataegus  Found  within  Twenty  Miles  of  Albany.  By  C.  S. 
Sargent  and  C.  H.  Peck,  in  New  York  SlcUe  Bulletin  No.  105  (Report 
of  the  State  Botanist  for  1905),  pp.  44-77. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  again  express  my  thanks  to  the  Trustees 

of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture  for 

their  aimual  grant  of  $2,500  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Arboretum, 

and  to  the  members  of  the  Visiting  Conmiittee  for  their  interest  and 

assistance. 

C.  S.  SARGENT,  Director. 


THE  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY. 

To  THE  President  op  the  Uniyersity  :  — 

Sib,  —  Drs.  Torrey  and  Baxter  were  advanced  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  to  the  grade  of  assistant  professor.  During  the  first 
half-year  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Division  was  increased  by  the 
presence  of  Professor  Wilhelm  Ostwald  (Geheim.  Hofrath,  Chem.D., 
M.D.,  D.Sc),  of  the  University  of  Leipzig.  Professor  Ostwald 
offered  two  courses:  Chemistry  17,  in  English,  on  the  fundamental 
conceptions  of  chemistry,  and  Chemistry  18,  in  German,  on  catalysis. 
The  two  courses  taken  together  counted  as  a  half -course  toward  the 
degrees  of  A.6.,  S.B.,  and  A.M.  Professor  Jackson  resumed  his 
lectures  in  descriptive  chemistry  (Chemistry  1),  the  laboratory  work 
in  the  course  being  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Latham  Clarke  (Sc.B., 
Rhode  Island  College,  1902;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1905).  The  course 
in  industrial  chemistry  (Chemistry  11),  resumed  by  Professor  Sanger, 
was  conducted  by  him  until  December,  and  continued  for  the  rest 
of  the  year  by  Professor  William  Hultz  Walker,  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  (S.B.,  Penn.  State  Coll.,  1890; 
Ph.D.,  Gk)ttingen,  1892).  Professor  Torrey  offered  in  the  first 
half-year  a  new  half -course.  Chemistry  16,  on  the  general  reactions 
of  organic  chemistry.  The  half -courses  in  electro-chemistry  (Chem- 
istry 7  and  13)  were  given  by  Dr.  Arthur  Becket  Lamb  (A.B.,  Tufts, 
1900;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1904).  The  course  in  advanced  physical 
chemistry  (Chemistry  14)  was  again  omitted,  but  Dr.  George  Shan- 
non Forbes  (A.B.  1902,  A.M.  1904,  Ph.D.  1905)  gave  a  short  course 
in  chemical  kinetics  (Chemistry  14a)  once  a  week  during  March  and 
April,  the  course  not  counting  for  a  degree.  Dr.  Arthur  Staehler, 
assistant  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  on  leave  of  absence,  has  spent 
the  year  in  atomic  weight  investigation  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Richards. 

The  number  of  students  *  in  the  several  laboratory  courses  during 
the  year  and  in  June,  1905,  were  as  follows  :  — 

*  This  meanB  the  number  of  elections ;  many  students  taking  more  than  one 
course. 
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October, 

Juiaary  Ut, 

Jane  Ist, 

Jane  1st, 

1005. 

1006. 

1806. 

I90b, 

ChemiBtry    1  .   .    .   .    369 

345 

309 

834 

Chemistry    3  .    . 

,     120 

114 

100 

117 

Chemistry    4  .   . 

33 

31 

29 

31 

Chemistry    5a 

.      43 

40 

87 

34 

Chemistry    6  .   . 

.      28 

27 

25 

17 

Chemistry    9  .   . 

17 

14 

•  • 

..  (27,  Jwi.  1,  HJS) 

Chemistry  10  .   . 

*             *  * 

•  • 

17 

20 

Chemistry  12  .   . 

« 

10 

8 

•  • 

. .  (6,  Jan.  1,  '06) 

Chemistry  13  .   . 

»             *  * 

•  • 

6 

4 

Chemistry  20a 

2 

2 

2 

•  • 

Chemistry  206 

2 

2 

2 

4 

Chemistry  20c 

9 

9 

8 

8 

Chemistry  20<2 

7 

6 

6 

7 

Chemistry  20e 

8 

8 

1 

1 

Chemistry  20/    . 

6 

6 

6 

4 

648 

606 

646 

676  (+88=609) 

The  number  of  students*  in  the  courses  in  which  no  laboratory 
work  is  given  were  as  follows :  — 

October,     Janomry  Itt,  Jane  1st,     June  1st, 
1905.  1906.  1906.  1905. 

Chemistry    2 104  95  ..               ..  (88,  Jan.  1, '06) 

Chemistry    5 44  44  89              42 

Chemistry    7 ..  18              18 

Chemistry    8 ..  78              68 

Chemistry  11 31  81  28              81 

Chemistry  14a . .  21 

Chemistry  15 . .  20              84 

Chemistry  16 13  10 

Chemistry  17 21  17 

Chemistry  18 13  9 

Total  number  of  students 

under  instruction  .    .    874  812  745  759(  + 88+88=880) 

The  number  of  students*  completing  laboratory  courses  in  1905-^6 
was  568,  as  against  608  in  1904-05,  while  the  entire  number,  com- 
pleting all  courses,  was  898  in  the  last  year  and  880  in  the  year 
before. 

The  alterations  mentioned  in  the  last  report,  which  included  the 
removal  of  the  laboratory  course  in  qualitative  analysis,  Chemistry 
3,  to  Dane  Uall,  will  give  us  enough  actual  working  space  for  the 
elementary  courses  for  some  time  to  come,  although  the  basement 
rooms  in  Dane  and  Boylston  Halls  are  neither  healthful  nor  properly 
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lighted.  The  organic  laboratory  in  Boylston  Hall  is  over-crowded 
and  the  accommodations  for  advanced  students  are  inadequate.  It 
is  increasingly  difficult  to  find  space  for  research  students,  and 
researches  which  demand  isolation  or  separate  rooms  cannot  be 
undertaken. 

One  of  the  courses  in  which  the  number  of  students  is  increasing 
is  Chemistry  2,  elementary  organic  chemistry,  now  required  for 
entrance  to  the  Medical  School.  It  is  most  desirable  that  this  course 
should  include  laboratory  work,  but  this  is  at  present  out  of  the 
question  on  account  of  lack  of  space.  For  the  same  reason  we  can- 
not offer  other  courses  which  are  greatly  needed.  There  are  now  no 
general  courses,  open  to  the  elementary  student,  in  technical  analysis, 
sanitary  chemistry,  inorganic  preparations,  biological  chemistry,  or 
in  industrial  processes.  In  other  words,  while  the  laboratory  is 
equipped,  however  unsatisfactorily,  for  elementary  chemical  work, 
and  will  continue  to  turn  out  a  certain  amount  of  research  even 
under  unfavorable  conditions,  yet  it  is  quite  unable  to  give  properly 
such  general  courses  as  would  come  under  the  head  of  applied 
science.  Students  in  the  School  of  Applied  Science  will  have  to 
receive  individual  instruction  in  the  subjects  which  especially  interest 
them,  and  much  of  this  instruction  must  be  given  in  unsatisfactory 
quarters. 

During  the  year  an  important  addition  to  the  facilities  of  the 
laboratory  was  made  by  the  installation  of  a  plant  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  liquid  air.  This  consists  of  a  four-stage  compressor  built  by 
the  Norwalk  Iron  Works  of  Connecticut,  which  is  driven  by  a  twenty- 
horse-power  Crocker- Wheeler  electric  motor,  and  a  liquefier  which 
was  built  at  Wesleyan  University  from  plans  by  Professor  W.  P. 
Bradley  and  under  his  direction.  The  plant  is  capable  of  producing 
at  comparatively  small  cost  about  five  liters  of  liquid  air  per  hour. 

We  continue  to  receive  gifts  of  books  and  journals  from  Professor 
Wolcott  Gibbs.  The  book  fund  of  the  Class  of  1881  has  been 
increased  to  $3,500. 

The  following  investigations  were  carried  on  in  Boylston  Hall 
during  the  year :  — 

Professor  Jackson,  with  Dr.  Latham  Clarke,  continued  the  study 
of  the  constitution  of  curcumine,  the  coloring  matter  of  turmeric. 
With  Mr.  R.  D.  MacLaurin  the  study  of  the  complex  action  of  methyl 
alcohol  and  tetrachlorthoquinone  was  finished,  and  much  progress 
made  with  the  investigation  of  the  action  of  other  substances  on  this 
quinone.  With  Mr.  W.  V.  Green  the  chlortriiodbenzol  was  made 
and  studied. 
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The  following  iiivestigations  were  eondacted  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Richards :  Dr.  Arthur  Staehler,  assistant  in  the  University 
of  Berlin,  determined  the  atomic  weight  of  potassium  by  the  analysis 
of  potassic  chloride.     The  research  was  modelled  essentially  upon 
that  concerning  sodium,  recently  undertaken  in  this  laboratory,  but 
several  improvements  were  introduced.      As  a  result,  the  atomic 
weight  of  potassium  was  found  to  be  39.114.      Parallel  with  this 
research  and  supporting  its  conclusions,  Mr.  Edward  Mueller  also 
investigated  the  atomic  weight  of  potassium  by  the  analysis  of  potas- 
sic bromide.      This   salt  was  prepared   from   very  pure  potassic 
hydroxide,  obtained  through  the  decomposition  of  potassic  oxalate, 
in  some  cases  using  electrolysis  with  a  mercury  cathode.     The  result 
for  the  atomic  weight  of  potassium  was  also  39.1 14.    Dr.  G.  S.  Forbes 
converted  silver  into  argentic  nitrate  with  every  conceivable  precau- 
tion, and  in  this  way  showed  that  if  silver  is  taken  as  107.93,  nitro- 
gen can  hardly  be  lower  than  14.037.     Mr.  Grinnell  Jones  carried 
out  a  somewhat  similar  research,  converting  argentic  sulphate  into 
the  chloride  by  ignition  in  hydrochloric  acid.     The  results  indicated 
that,  with  silver  assumed  as  107.93,  sulphur  must  have  an  atomic 
weight  as  high  as  32.113.    Mr.  J.  H.  Mathews  conducted  an  elaborate 
and  varied  research  on  a  comparison  of  the  compressibilities,  surface 
tensions,  densities,  vapor  tensions  and  heats  of  vaporization  of  cer- 
tain organic  substances,  with  the  idea  of  obtaining  new  light  upon 
the  nature  of  cohesion  and  its  relation  to  chemical  affinity.     The 
interpretation  of  the  results  led  to  interesting  conclusions.    Mr.  F.  N. 
Brink  continued  the  study  of  the  compressibilities  of  various  inorganic 
liquids  and  solids,  spending  much  time  upon  the  determination  of  the 
absolute  compressibility  of  mercury.     Mr.  F.  G.  Jackson  studied  in 
great  detail  the  specific  heats  of  various  metals  and  inorganic  salts  at 
low  temperatures,  using  the  new  and  highly  satisfactory  liquid  air 
apparatus  of  the  laboratory.     These  results  are  also  interesting  in 
their  general  relations.     Dr.  L.  J.  Henderson  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Frevert 
began  the  study  of  the  heats  of  combustion  of  a  number  of  pure 
organic  substances  with  the  aid  of  the  new  adiabatic  calorimeter. 
The  results  were  interesting  in  several  respects,  and  showed  that  the 
heat  of  combustion  of  benzol  as  ordinarily  accepted  is  too  low. 
Mr.  Frevert  also  completed  a  careful  study  of  the  heats  of  forma- 
tion and  of  solution  of  certain  amalgams,  which  throws  light  upon 
their  nature.     Mr.  B.  S.  Lacy  finished  the  careful  study  of  the  tem- 
perature coefficients  of  certain  reversible  electrodes,  defining  with  con- 
siderable probability  the  Thomson  effect  in  electrolytes.     Mr.  R.  W. 
Kent  continued  his  study  of  the  single  potential  differences  of  pure 
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metals  in  solutions  of  their  salts.  Professor  Richards  received  from 
the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  a  fourth  grant  of  $2,500,  which 
greatly  assisted  the  progress  of  several  of  the  above  investigations. 

Professor  Torrey  studied  with  Mr.  H.  B.  Kipper  the  action  of 
phenylhydrazine  upon  certain  aromatic  oxyketones,  with  interesting 
results,  since  substances  were  obtained  which,  although  they  undoubt- 
edly contained  the  hydroxy  1  group,  are  insoluble  in  aqueous  alkalies. 
With  Mr.  J.  £.  Zanetti  a  study  of  ethyl  promucyl  acetate  was  under- 
taken, in  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  late  Professor  Hill  in  the 
pyromucic  acid  series.  With  Mr.  P.  R.  Manahan  the  velocity  of  the 
action  of  phenylhydrazine  on  quinone,  as  influenced  by  different  sol- 
vents, was  investigated.  With  Mr.  C.  M.  Brewster  the  study  of 
fluoresceins  and  eosins  containing  the  methylketone  group  was  taken 
up,  and  with  Mr.  P.  Castleman  the  reactions  of  nitroresacetophenone. 
With  Mr.  A.  L.  Pouleur  the  catalytic  effect  of  different  metals  on 
the  oxidation  of  methyl  alcohol  to  formaldehyde  was  investigated, 
and  with  Mr.  F.  P.  Summers  a  study  of  vanillin  and  some  related 
substances  was  made. 

Professor  Baxter  determined  the  atomic  weight  of  bromine,  both 
by  synthesis  of  argentic  bromide  from  weighed  amounts  of  silver  and 
by  the  conversion  of  argentic  bromide  into  argentic  chloride.  From 
this  work,  if  the  atomic  weight  of  silver  is  107.930,  the  atomic  weight 
of  bromine  is  79.953.  The  following  researches  were  carried  on 
under  Professor  Baxter's  direction :  With  Dr.  M.  A.  Hines,  the 
investigation  upon  the  atomic  weight  of  mauganese,  begun  last  year 
by  the  analysis  of  manganous  bromide,  was  continued  by  the  analysis 
of  manganous  chloride.  The  result  for  the  atomic  weight  of  man- 
ganese obtained  from  the  analysis  of  the  chloride  is  essentially  iden- 
tical with  that  previously  found  by  analysis  of  the  bromide,  the  flnal 
average  from  both  series  being  54.96,  referred  to  silver  as  107.930. 
An  investigation  upon  the  atomic  weight  of  cadmium,  begun  by  Dr. 
Hines  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Frevert,  was  continued  by  Dr.  Hines  by  the 
analysis  of  cadmic  bromide  and  further  analyses  of  the  chloride. 
The  results  from  the  analyses  of  both  salts  agreed  at  the  value 
112.47,  referred  to  silver  as  107.930.  Dr.  Hines  also  began  an 
investigation  upon  the  atomic  weight  of  chromium  by  analysis  of 
argentic  chromate.  Mr.  F.  B.  Coffin  investigated  the  atomic  weight 
of  cobalt  through  the  analysis  of  cobaltous  chloride,  and  obtained  as 
a  flnal  result  the  value  59.00,  which  is  identical  with  that  found  in 
this  laboratory  some  years  ago.  With  Mr.  G.  S.  Tilley,  an  attempt 
was  begun  to  refer  the  atomic  weight  of  iodine  directly  to  that  of 
oxygen  through  the  analysis  of  iodine  pentoxide.     With  Mr.  R.  C. 
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Griffin,  the  study  of  rare  earths  was  continued,  with  special  attention 
to  the  carrying  down  of  ammonic  oxalate  by  the  insoluble  oxalates 
of  the  rare  earths.  Mr.  Griffin  also  investigated  the  adsorption  of 
ijlectrolytes  by  precipitates.  Mr.  A.  C.  Boylston  determined  the 
solubility  of  potassic  |)ermanganate  between  0°  and  66*.  Mr.  W. 
Chapin  Holmes  determined  the  vapor  pressure  of  iodine  between  0* 
and  55°.  Professor  Baxter  has  received  from  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion of  Washington  a  third  grant,  of  $1,000. 

Dr.  Hendci*son,  besides  the  investigation  with  Professor  Richards 
and  Mr.  Frevert  on  heats  of  combustion  of  organic  substances,  as 
mentioned  above,  studied  with  Mr.  F.  N.  Brink  the  compressibility 
of  gelatine  and  of  muscle.  Dr.  Henderson  also  carried  on  in  this 
laboratory  a  part  of  his  investigation  on  equilibrium  in  solutions  of 
phosphates,  the  rest  being  done  in  the  laboratory  of  biological  chem- 
istry of  the  Medical  School,  where  other  work  was  also  done  by  him. 

Dr.  Clarke  investigated  new  methods  for  preparing  the  octanes 
and  entered  upon  an  extensive  study  of  these.  A  new  octane, 
methyl  dinormal  propylmethane,  was  made,  and  the  preparation  of 
other  octanes  begun.  With  Mr.  R.  N.  Shreve,  Dr.  Clarke  devised  a 
new  method  for  making  isohexane,  and  synthesized  a  new  dodecane* 

Professor  Sanger,  with  Mr.  O.  F.  Black,  devised  a  new  method 
for  the  determination  of  small  amounts  of  fluorine. 

The  following  papers  were  published  during  the  year :  — 

1.  Bromine  addition  compounds  of  Dimethylaniline.  By  C.  Lorixg 
Jackson  and  Latham  Clarke.     Am.  Chem,  Journ.,  XXXIV,  261. 

2.  On  certain  Derivatives  of  Tetrabromorthobenzoquinone.  By  C. 
LoiuNG  Jackson  and  H.  A.  Carlton.    Am,  Chcm,  Jimrn.,  XXXIV,  422. 

3.  Addition  compounds  of  Quinones  and  Tertiary  Amines.  By  C. 
LoRiNG  Jackson  and  Latham  Clarke.    Am,  Chem.  Journ.y  XXXIV,  441. 

4.  The  action  of  Methyl  Alcohol  on  Hexabromorthoquinopyrocatechin 
Ether.  By  C.  Loring  Jackson  and  P.  A.  Souaffeb.  Am.  Chem,  Joum., 
XXXIV,  460. 

6.  Ueber  einige  Derivate  des  Tetrachlorobenzochlnond.  Von  C.  LiOKiNa 
Jackson  und  R.  D.  MacLaumn.  Ber.  d.  deutsch,  chem.  Oesell. ,  XXXVIII, 
4103. 

6.  On  Orthoparadibromorthophenylenediamine.  By  C.  Lorino  Jack- 
son and  F.  W.  Russe.     Am.  Chem.  Joum.,  XXXV,  148. 

7.  On  certain  Derivatives  of  Tetrabromorthobenzoquinone.  By  C. 
Loring  Jackson  and  F.  W.  Russe.     Am.  Chem.  Jaum,,  XXXV,  164. 

8.  On  the  Action  of  Chloride  of  Iodine  on  P3rrocatechine.  By  C. 
Loring  Jackson  and  M.  D.  Boswkll.     Am.  Chem,  Joum.,  XXXV,  618. 

9.  Additive  Compounds  of  Arylamines  with  Aromatic  Nitro  Deriva- 
tives. By  C.  Loring  Jackson  and  Latham  Clarke.  Froc,  Chem.  Soc., 
XXn,  83. 
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10.  Ueber  ilie  Fonnel  des  Curcumins.  Von  C.  Loring  Jackson  and 
Latham  Clarke.     Ber,  d.  deutsch.  chem,  Qesell.,  XXXIX,  2269. 

11.  The  Transition  Temperature  of  Sodic  Bromide:  a  new  fixed  point 
in  thermometry.  By  Theodore  W.  Richards  and  Roger  C.  Wells. 
Proc.  Am,  Acad.^  XLI,  435  (Feb.,  1906)  ;  also,  Zeitsch.  phys.  chem,^  LVI, 
348  (1906). 

12.  A  new  Method  of  Standardizing  Thermometers  below  0®C.  By 
Theodore  W.  Richards  and  Frederick  G.  Jackson.  Proc.  Am,  Acad., 
XLI.  461  (Feb.,  1906)  ;  also,  ZeUschr,  phya,  Chem.,  LVI,  362  (1906). 

13.  Note  concerning  the  Use  of  the  Nephelometer.  By  Theodore  W. 
Richards.     Am,  Chem.  Joum.,  XXXV,  510  (June,  1906). 

14.  Investigations  concerning  Atomic  Weights  and  other  Physico- 
chemical  Constants.  By  Theodore  W.  Richards,  in  collaboration  with 
R.  C.  Wells,  W.  N.  Stull,  G.  E.  Behr,  Jr.,  G.  S.  Forbes,  and  R.  F. 
Jackson.  (A  preliminary  report  upon  research  concerning  atomic 
weights,  compressibilities,  electromotive  forces  and  thermochemical 
constants.)     Year-book  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  IV,  155  (1906). 

15.  The  Action  of  Ethylenedi bromide  on  Paranitrosodialkylanilines. 
Second  Paper.  By  Henry  A.  Torrey.  Am.  Chem.  Joum.,  XXXIV, 
475. 

16.  On  the  Addition  Products  of  P-nitrosodimethylaniline  with  certain 
Phenols.     By  Henry  A.  Torrey.     Am.  Chem,  Joum.,  XXXV,  246. 

17.  The  Determination  of  Phosphoric  Acid  by  means  of  Ammonic 
Phosphomolybdate.  Second  Paper.  By  G.  P.  Baxter  and  R.  C.  Grif- 
fin.    Am.  Chem.  Journ.,  XXXIV,  204. 

18.  The  Atomic  Weight  of  Manganese.  By  G.  P.  Baxter  and  M.  A. 
Hines.     Carnegie  Institulion  Year-book,  IV,  149. 

19.  A  Revision  of  the  Atomic  Weight  of  Cadmium.  By  G.  P.  Baxter, 
M.  A.  Hines,  and  H.  L.  Frevert.  Joum.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  XXVIII, 
770;    Zeitschr.  anorgan.  Chem.,  XLIX,  415. 

20.  A  Revision  of  the  Atomic  Weight  of  Bromine.  By  G.  P.  Baxter. 
Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  XLII,  201;  Joum.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  XXVIII,  1322; 
Zeitschr.  anorgan.  Chem.,  L,  389. 

21.  Equilibrium  in  Solution  of  Phosphates.  By  Lawrence  J.  Hen- 
derson.    Am.  Joum.  Physiol.,  XV,  257. 

22.  Isohexane  and  a  New  Dodecane.  By  Latham  Clarke  and  R.  Nor- 
Bis  Shreve.     Am.  Chem.  Joum.,  XXXV,  513. 

CHARLES   R.  SANGER,  Director. 


THE  JEFFERSON  PHYSICAL  LABORATORY. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  —  The  position  of  the  new  Law  School  building  suggests  the 
importance  of  keeping  the  side  of  the  quadrangle  between  the  Pierce 
building  and  the  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory  in  reserve  for  the 
future  enlargement  of  this  Laboratory. 

The  present  building  is  rapidly  approaching  its  limit  of  accommoda- 
tion for  elementary  and  advanced  students ;  and  provision  should  be 
made  for  desirable  changes  in  mechanical  equipment.  The  changes 
in  mechanical  equipment  and  in  physical  apparatus  are  more  rapid 
and  radical  than  in  other  branches  of  science,  and  are  more  expen- 
sive. For  instance,  the  storage  battery  has  entirely  supplanted  the 
voltaic  cells,  the  Bunsen  and  Grove  cells,  which  were,  twenty  years 
ago,  an  essential  means  for  instruction  in  physics  and  also  for  inves- 
tigations. A  storage  battery  plant  demands  a  dynamo,  a  system  of 
wiring,  and  instruments  of  control.  We  see  also  in  the  subject 
of  optics  a  radical  change ;  the  great  spectroscopes  with  their  trains 
of  prisms,  once  the  pride  of  philosophical  cabinets,  have  been 
supplanted  by  entirely  different  instruments. 

The  average  cost  of  each  research  in  physics  is  not  less  than  five 
hundred  dollars,  and  some  of  the  researches  mentioned  in  the  follow- 
ing list  of  publications  of  the  officers  and  students  of  this  Labora- 
tory have  cost  over  one  thousand  dollars. 

The  cost  of  elementary  instruction  is  far  less  than  the  cost  of 
research  instruction ;  but  the  entire  Division  of  Physics  agree  that 
research  instruction  is  the  life  even  of  the  elementary  instruction ; 
for  students  soon  recognize  an  inherent  difference  between  an  instruc- 
tor who  has  the  spirit  of  research  and  one  who  has  not.  This  spirit 
also  leads  to  important  improvements  in  apparatus  and  methods  of 
instruction ;  the  great  changes  in  the  equipment  of  modem  labora- 
tories have  come  from  research,  and  it  is  only  through  research  that 
one  can  educate  competent  professors  of  physics. 

The  members  of  the  Division  of  Physics  have  enthusiasticaUy  sup- 
ported and  advanced  the  method  of  instruction  by  research ;  and  the 
result  of  their  work  is  shown  in  the  yearly  volumes  of  contributions 
from  the  Laboratory.  The  volume  issued  this  year  is  the  third  of 
the  series  and  the  most  important.  The  Director  has  received  letters 
from  prominent  physicists  in  Europe  acknowledging  in  warm  terms 
their  appreciation  of  the^^work  shown  by  the  publication.     This  work 
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is  now  known  in  every  important  university  and  technical  scliool  in 
£uro{>e  and  America. 

The  meeting  of  the  Physical  Colloquium  is  attended  every  week 
by  a  large  body  of  Graduate  Students,  Instructors,  and  other 
students  who  are  interested  in  the  matters  under  discussion. 

The  Mechanician,  Mr.  Thompson,  besides  his  work  of  actual  con- 
struction of  apparatus,  performs  an  important  function  in  research 
instruction ;  for  he  criticizes  the  crude  ideas  of  Graduate  Students ; 
shows  them  how  to  realize  their  hope  of  advancing  their  subject  by 
teaching  them  the  proper  use  of  tools  and  materials. 

In  short,  the  research  method  of  instruction  is  now  the  prominent 
characteristic  of  the  Division  of  Physics. 

The  following  list  comprises  the  papers  published  in  1905-06  :  — 

1.  On  the  Properties  of  Magnets  made  of  Hardened  Cast  Iron.  By 
B.  O.  Peirce.     Proc,  Am.  Acad.,  Vol.  40,  No.  22. 

2.  Experiments  on  Resonance  in  Wireless  Telegraph  Circuits.  By 
G.  \V.  Pierce.     Phys.  Rev.y  Vol.  21,  No.  6. 

3.  On  the  Manner  of  Growth  of  a  Current  in  the  Coil  of  a  Nearly 
Closed  Electromagnet  as  influenced  by  the  Width  of  the  Air  Gap.  By 
B.  O.  Peirce.     Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  Vol.  41,  No.  24. 

4.  On  the  Thermo-electric  Heterogeneity  in  Certain  Alloys,  especially 
German  Silver.  By  Edwin  II.  Hall,  L.  L.  Campbell,  and  S.  B.  Serviss. 
Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  Vol.  41,  No.  26. 

6.  Studies  in  Fluorite :  (a)  Fluorescence  of  Fluorite ;  (6)  The  Thermo- 
luminescence  of  Fluorite ;  (c)  Gaseous  and  liquid  Inclusions  in  Fluorspar. 
By  Harry  W.  Morse.     Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  Vol.  41,  No.  28. 

6.  The  Electrostatic  Field  surrounding  Two  Special  Columnar  Ele- 
ments.    By  P.  W.  Bridgman.     Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  Vol.  41,  No.  28. 

7.  Electric  Discharges :  (a)  Slow  Moving  Electrical  Luminous  Effects ; 
(b)  Magnetic  Field  and  Electrical  Discharges.  By  John  Trowbridge. 
Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  Vol.  41,  No.  28. 

8.  Experiments  on  Resonance  in  Wireless  Telegraph  Circuits.  Part  4. 
By  G.  W.  Pierce.     Phya.  Rev.,  Vol.  22,  No.  3. 

9.  The  Spectrum  of  Hydrogen  in  the  Region  of  Extremely  Short  Wave- 
Lengths.     By  Theodore  Lyman.    Astrophya.  Joum.,  Vol.  23,  No.  3. 

10.  The  Spectrum  of  Hydrogen  in  the  Region  of  Extremely  Short 
Wave-Lengths.  By  Theodore  Lyman.  Memoir  of  the  Am.  Acad.,  Vol. 
18,  No.  3. 

11.  Dispersion  in  Electric  Douhle  Refraction.  By  H.  L.  Black  well. 
Proc,  Am.  Acad.,  Vol.  41,  No.  30. 

12.  The  Longitudinal  Vibrations  of  a  Rubbed  String.  By  Harvey 
N.  Davis.     Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  Vol.  41,  No.  32. 

13.  Architectural  Acoustics:  (a)  Introduction;  (6)  The  Accuracy  of 
Musical  Taste  in  regard  to  Architectural  Acoustics;  (c)  Variation  in 
Reverberation  with  Variation  in  Pitch.  By  Wallace  C.  Sabine.  Proc. 
Am.  Acad.,  Vol.  41,  No.  32. 

JOHN  TROWBRIDGE,  Director. 


THE  DIVISION  OF  ENGINEERING. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  —  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  on  the  work  of 
the  Division  of  Engineering  for  the  year  1905-06. 

The  courses  of  instruction  have  been  substantially  the  same  as 
those  of  the  previous  year,  with  certain  small  changes.  Two  new 
full  courses,  Engineering  5/  and  Engineei-ing  5^,  were  introduced 
by  Professor  Johnson  and  Professor  Hollia  respectively.  The  first, 
dealing  with  problems  in  structures  and  materials,  was  intended  for 
students  in  Civil  Engineering ;  and  the  second,  relating  to  problems 
involved  in  the  design  of  steam  engines  and  boilers,  was  planned 
specially  for  students  in  Mechanical  Engineering.  Both  were  intended 
to  supplement  the  instruction  in  general  design,  and  both  seemed 
necessary  in  order  to  give  a  more  thorough  drill  in  the  principles  of 
design. 

The  half -course  in  heating  and  ventilation.  Engineering  12c,  was 
dropped  in  order  to  give  students  more  time  for  other  work.  It 
should  be  restored,  as  an  elective,  as  soon  as  the  new  School  of 
Applied  Science  comes  into  full  operation. 

A  half-course  in  machine  design.  Engineering  14a,  was  bracketed 
on  account  of  Professor  Kennedy's  absence ;  and  the  full  course  in 
marine  engines,  Engineering  15a,  was  definitely  taken  from  the  list, 
having  been  bracketed  the  year  before.  At  present,  the  teaching 
staff  in  Engineering  is  not  large  enough  to  permit  the  establishment 
of  a  full  course  in  marine  engines. 

A  research  course.  Engineering  20a,  Alternating  Current  Machin- 
®^9  ^y  Professor  Adams ^  was  restored  to  the  list;  and  a  new 
research  course.  Engineering  20d,  Reinforced  Concrete,  was  estab- 
lished by  Professor  Johnson. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  research  courses  in  Engineering  can  be  made 
to  reach  many  students  without  material  additions  to  the  resources  of 
the  laboratories,  including  the  equipment  and  endowment  for  running 
expenses .  Few  students  have  the  money  to  spend  on  machinery  and 
apparatus  necessary  to  render  experiment  and  research  of  great 
value ;  and  so  long  as  the  University  cannot  afford  outlay  in  this 
direction,  very  little  can  be  accomplished  in  real  graduate  work. 
The  senior  students  of   the  Scientific  School,  however,  have  done 
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some  good  laboratory  work  in  connection  with  theses  and  advanced 
courses.  Only  experience  on  their  part  is  needed  to  render  many 
of  the  results  obtained  by  them  of  value  to  the  profession  of 
Engineering. 

Heretofore,  brief  tables  of  statistics  relating  to  the  standing  and 
numbers  of  Engineering  students  have  accompanied  the  reports  of 
divisional  work.  The  rapid  change  of  organization  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  establishment  of  the  new  School  of  Applied  Science 
renders  such  statistics  of  doubtful  value,  and,  witb  the  exception  of 
a  short  table  given  later,  further  data  are  omitted  until  the  effect 
of  the  Graduate  School  upon  the  teaching  of  Engineering  shall  have 
been  demonstrated. 

The  preparation  of  students  for  professional  work  under  the  present 
system  of  instruction  seems  to  be  in  the  main  suflScient,  as  is  proven 
by  the  readiness  with  which  they  find  employment  after  graduation. 
The  Engineering  Division  has  always  taken  an  interest  in  seeing  that 
its  graduates  are  well  placed  as  soon  as  possible  after  Commence- 
ment ;  and  up  to  this  time  no  graduate  has  failed  to  obtain  a  situation 
to  start  with.  During  the  last  two  years  there  have  been  many  more 
places  open  than  there  have  been  men  to  flU  them,  and  the  Division 
is  in  constant  receipt  of  requests  for  additional  men  graduated  from 
the  University,  for  employment  in  engineering  positions.  Many 
such  applications  have  to  go  begging  every  year.  That  our  gradu- 
ates are  usually  acceptable  to  their  employers,  is  shown  by  good 
reports  of  their  work.  On  the  Civil  Service  examinations  for  places 
connected  with  important  public  works  they  have  been  strikingly 
Boccessful. 

While  Engineering  has  been  steadily  making  its  way  in  the  Uni- 
versity, and  our  graduates  have  become  known  to  employers  of 
engineers,  the  graduates  of  the  Academic  Department  of  Harvard 
of  classes  between  1870  and  1890  have  a  very  inadequate  knowledge 
of  the  relatively  large  place  occupied  by  Engineering  under  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  bod^  of  instruction  is  substan- 
tial and  well  adapted  to  its  purpose,  viz.,  the  education  of  young 
men  to  begin  their  novitiate,  or  apprenticeship,  in  practical  engineer- 
ing; and  that  is  probably  all  that  any  Engineering  school  can  be 
expected  to  do.  That  much  is  demanded  of  students  of  Engineering 
here  is  shown  by  a  table  comparing  the  percentage  of  graduates  in 
the  Academic  Department  and  in  Engineering  during  the  past 
six  years. 
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1900-01.    1901-02.    190-2-03.    190^-04.    1904-05.    1905-4)6. 

Students  registered  in  the  College  1992       1983      2109      2073      2009       1899 

Gradoated      488 

Percentage  graduated      ...  25 

Percentage  of  graduates  tak- 
ing degrees  with  distinction  30.9 
Students  registered  as  candidates 

for  Engineering  degrees  .    .  168 

Graduated 27 

Percentage  graduated  ....  16.1 

Percentage  of  graduates  tak- 
ing degrees  with  distinction  48.1       66.7          60        66.7          30       41.4 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  percentage  of  men  successful  in  obtaining 
their  degrees  in  Engineering  is  little  greater  than  half  that  in  the 
Academic  Department ;  and  that,  furthermore,  the  degree  with  dis- 
tinction is  obtained  by  a  nmch  larger  percentage  of  men  graduating 
in  Engineering  than  from  the  Academic  Department.  During  the 
last  three  years  shown  in  the  table,  the  requirements  for  entrance  to 
the  Scientific  School  have  been  up  to  the  level  of  the  requirements 
for  entrance  to  the  College.  Considering  that  the  Department, 
though  founded  in  1847,  really  began  instruction  as  a  modem  depart- 
ment only  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  that  graduates  in  con- 
siderable numbers  date  only  a  few  years  back,  the  progress  has  been 
satisfactory,  and  should  be  better  known  by  the  whole  Ixniy  of 
Harvard  graduates. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  new  Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science,  by 
giving  students  one  year  more  of  training,  may  turn  out  men  still 
better  fitted  for  the  profession  of  Engineering,  and  in  that  way  give 
Harvard  the  same  reputation  in  this  subject  that  the  University  has 
already  attained  in  Law  and  Medicine.  The  new  School  will  be 
valuable  to  advanced  students  in  three  ways  :  first,  a  young  graduate 
who  has  been  in  practical  work  some  years  may  return  to  college  to 
supplement  his  information  on  subjects  wherein  experience  has  proven 
him  to  be  weak ;  second,  a  student  who  has  completed  four  years  of 
more  general  study  may  continue  for  one  year  the  study  of  some 
highly  specialized  subject,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  his  profes- 
sion ;  third,  a  student  who  has  completed  four  years  of  study  in  one 
line  may  devote  a  fifth  year  to  strengthening  himself  along  collateral 
lines,  —  as,  for  instance,  a  mechanical  engineer  may  study  the  appli- 
cations of  electricity,  or  an  electrical  engineer  may  add  to  his  knowl- 
edge of  railroading.  Many  such  related  branches  may  be  studied 
with  great  profit  after  the  student  has  been  emancipated  from 
undergraduate  work.     It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the  years  in  the 
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Graduate  School  can  be  used  economically  for  broadening  the  educa- 
tion of  engineers  in  the  sense  of  pursuing  the  study  of  literature  or 
history.  This  study  should  be  confined  to  the  undergraduate  period, 
so  that  no  time  may  be  lost  by  a  student  who  has  after  graduation 
from  an  undergraduate  department  definitely  adopted  a  profession. 

It  is  due  to  Professor  Hughes  that  the  Engineering  Cnmp  at 
Squam  Lake  has  succeeded  so  well.  While  the  friends  of  the  Uni- 
versity have  given  the  land  and  buildings,  so  that  we  now  have 
room  on  our  own  property  for  all  the  instruction  in  surveying  and 
railroading.  Professor  Hughes  has  made  the  courses  entirely  self-sup- 
porting and  effective.  During  the  past  summer  there  were  134 
students,  taking  courses  which  amounted  in  all  to  210^  full-course 
enrolments.  Mr.  Hughes  has  also  been  able  to  contribute  materially 
to  the  content  of  summer  residents  about  Squam  Lake  by  his  assis- 
tance and  advice  in  repairing  the  dam  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  thus 
preserving  the  water  from  waste. 

Attention  was  called  in  last  yeai*'s  report  to  the  teaching  of  ele- 
mentary mechanics  under  Professors  Johnson  and  Huntington.  It 
has  been  so  eminently  satisfactory  that  the  Division  voted  in  the 
spring  to  extend  the  two-hour  period  to  calculus  and  the  first-year 
mathematics  for  Scientific  School  students.  By  this  system  there 
will  be  three  two-hour  periods  per  week  for  these  subjects.  It 
amounts  really  to  one  hour  of  conference  after  each  lecture,  during 
which  time  the  students  do  their  work  in  the  presence  of  instructors. 
The  close  contact  thus  established  between  students  and  instructors 
has  proven  most  stimulating,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  become  increasingly 
valuable. 

During  the  senior  year  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  the  method  of 
concentrating  attention  on  one  subject  at  a  time  was  followed  with 
great  success.  The  work  of  the  student  was  limited,  for  instance, 
during  twelve  weeks  to  the  single  subject  of  designing,  and  the 
quality  of  the  work  turned  out  as  compared  with  that  of  other  years 
has  seemed  to  establish  beyond  doubt  the  value  of  this  kind  of  instruc- 
tion to  older  students  of  Engineering.  The  Tabular  View  interferes 
seriously  with  the  extension  of  this  method  to  many  subjects. 

The  growth  of  engineering  laboratories  at  Harvard  has  been 
gradual,  and  it  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  laboratories  of  the  larger 
oniversities  either  in  the  East  or  the  West.  A  sufficient  laboratory 
equipment  is  valuable  in  more  ways  than  one,  although  the  best 
machinery  that  can  be  obtained  quickly  falls  behind  the  times  unless 
constantly  renewed.  Many  of  the  machines  procured  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  students  become  in  a  few  years  fit  only  for  the  museum,  thus 
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inevitably  accumulating  in  any  university  a  large  amount  of  useless 
machinery.  While  there  is  room  for  much  judgment  in  the  selection 
of  machinery  that  will  yield  the  maximum  amount  of  benefit  to  stu- 
dents and  professors,  nevertheless  the  above  situation  must  be  faced 
in  the  development  of  an  engineering  laboratory.  If  a  machine  has 
8er\'ed  to  establish  only  one  fundamental  principle,  it  has  justified 
the  outlay  for  its  purchase,  and  it  may  be  laid  aside  without  regret. 

Professor  Kennedy  spent  the  entire  year  on  leave  of  absence,  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  commercial  design 
of  machinery  at  Lynn,  in  the  shops  of  the  General  Electric  Company. 
Professor  Hollis  was  absent  during  the  first  term. 

The  following  list  of  papers  was  published  by  the  members  of  the 
Division  during  the  year :  — 

An  Analysis  of  General  Flexure  in  a  Straight  Bar  of  Uniform  Cross- 
Section.  By  L.  J.  Johnson.  Transactions  of  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  Vol.  LVI,  1906. 

The  Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science.  By  J.  L.  Love.  The  Har- 
vard fllusiraied  Magazine,  November,  1906. 

The  Distribution  of  Pressure  and  Current  over  Alternating-Current 
Circuits.  By  A.  E.  Kennelly.  Harvard  Engineering  Journal,  Vol.  IV, 
Nos.  3  and  4,  November,  1906,  and  January,  1906 ;  Vol.  V,  No.  1,  April, 
1906. 

The  Harmonic  Analysis  of  the  Semicircle  and  of  the  Ellipse.  By 
A.  E.  Kennelly.  Harvard  Annals  of  Mathematics,  Vol.  VII,  January, 
1906. 

A  Graphic  Method  of  Determining  the  Ratio  of  Speed- Voltage  Varia- 
tion in  Shunt  Motors.  By  A.  E.  Kennelly.  The  Electrical  World, 
Vol.  XLVII,  June  23,  1906. 

The  Resistivity  Temperature-Coefficient  of  Copper.  By  A.  E.  Ken- 
nelly.    The  Electrical  World,  Vol.  XLVII,  June  30.  1906. 

I.  N.  HOLLIS. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  LABORATORY. 

To   THE   PfiESIDENT   OF   THE  UNIVERSITY  : 

Sir,  —  The  last  year  represents  a  most  important  epoch  in  the 
development  of  the  HaiTard  Psychological  Laboratory,  as  its  new 
borne  was  opened  in  Emerson  Hall.  To  be  sure,  the  needs  of  the 
Laboratory  were  not  the  only  and  perhaps  not  even  the  most  influential 
motive  for  the  erection  of  Emerson  Hall,  yet  perhaps  in  no  department 
was  the  need  for  the  new  building  so  intensely  felt.  Experimental 
psychology  was  housed  until  Christmas,  1905,  on  the  second  floor  of 
Dane  Hall.  There  Professor  James  had  opened  the  psychological 
workshop  in  1891,  and  the  two  rooms  with  which  he  began  formed  to 
the  end  the  chief  part  of  the  available  room.  It  is  true  that  a  part 
of  the  old  adjacent  lecture  room  had  been  added  in  the  meantime, 
and,  as  the  demand  for  independent  rooms  inci'eased,  the  space  had 
been  partitioned  into  smaller  and  smaller  parts.  Thus  we  had  Anally 
eleven  rooms  in  Dane  Hall,  of  which  the  best  one  was  used  for  a 
library,  and  the  only  large  one  had  to  be  the  seminary  room,  work- 
shop, and  instrument  room  at  the  same  time.  Hardly  any  room  was 
really  adapted  to  its  purpose.  The  research  work  was  therefore  crip- 
pled in  every  direction,  and  from  year  to  year  this  was  more  and  more 
felt  on  account  of  the  steady  increase  of  research  students.  The 
work  in  animal  psychology  lacked  almost  every  modem  convenience. 

All  this  has  been  changed  entirely  since,  on  the  first  of  January, 
1906,  the  whole  third  floor  of  Emerson  Hall  was  given  over  to  the 
interests  of  experimental  psychology.  The  psychological  work  is 
not  confined  to  that  floor :  the  introductory  psychology  lectures  and 
the  psychological  seminary  find  their  quarters  on  the  first  floor ;  the 
psychological  library,  which  contains  the  chief  literary  resources  of 
the  Laboratory  students,  is  coupled  with  the  Kobbins  Library  in  the 
large  reading  room  of  the  second  floor.  The  large  attic  of  the  fourth 
floor  is  also  given  over  to  the  interests  of  the  Laboratory  and  used 
especially  for  storing  the  bulky  pieces  of  apparatus.  But  the  real 
working  place  of  experimental  psychologists  is  the  third  floor,  with 
its  twenty-seven  rooms,  whose  mutual  relation  and  whole  equipment 
in  every  detail  had  been  planned  from  the  start  with  reference  to  the 
special  needs  of  a  psychological  laboratory.  The  fullest  eflFectiveness 
of  the  new  research  rooms  would,  of  course,  not  have  been  reached 
had  not  the  generosity  of  our  benefactors  supplied  the  Laboratory 
with  ample  funds  for  a  perfectly  adapted  equipment  of  the  rooms 
with  carefully  planned  furniture,  and,  especially,  with  ample  additions 
to  the  instrumentarium  and  to  the  collection  of  demonstration  objects. 
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I  have  published  a  full  history  of  the  Emerson  Hall  movement  and 
a  description  of  the  new  building  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Har- 
vard Psychological  Studies ;  I  beg  the  permission  to  repeat  from  it 
in  the  following  the  most  essential  points  as  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  Laboratory. 

Eighteen  rooms  of  various  sizes  with  outside  windows  form  a  circle 
around  the  central  hall,  which  is  well  lighted  by  large  skylights ;  bat 
at  each  end  of  the  hall  itself  two  large  windowless  spaces  are  cat  gS 
and  each  of  these  is  divided  into  three  dark  rooms.  We  have  thus 
twenty-four  rooms,  besides  coat-room,  toilet-rooms,  etc.  A  further 
stair  leads  to  the  wide  attic,  which  is  mainly  a  store-room  for  the 
institution. 

In  order  that  the  Laboratory  should  be  adaptable  to  the  most 
diverse  purposes,  the  permanent  differentiation  of  the  rooms  has 
been  kept  in  narrow  limits.  It  seemed  unwise  to  give  from  the 
first  every  room  a  special  line  of  research,  as  the  preponderance 
of  special  interests  may  frequently  shift ;  there  are  years  when  per- 
haps studies  in  physiological  and  comparative  psychology  make 
the  lai^est  demand,  and  othera  in  which  studies  in  aesthetical  and 
educational  psychology  stand  in  the  foreground.  A  thorough-going 
specialization,  by  which  special  rooms  are  reserved  for  tactual  studies 
and  others  for  chronoscope  work  or  for  kymograph  researches,  allows 
of  course  certain  conveniences  in  the  fixed  arrangement  of  instru- 
ments and  a  certain  elaboration  of  equipment  that  is  built  in,  but  it 
very  much  impairs  the  flexibility  of  the  whole  laboratory,  and  has 
thus  not  seemed  advisable  for  an  institution  whose  catholic  attitade 
welcomes  investigations  in  every  psychological  field. 

To  be  sure,  certain  constant  requirements  have  demanded  a 
special  fitting  up  of  one  room  as  a  workshop,  one  room  for  the 
more  delicate  instruments,  one  for  the  beginning  course  in  ex- 
perimental work,  a  lecture-room  for  the  courses  in  comparative 
psychology,  a  photography  room,  a  battery  room,  a  sound-proof 
room,  the  chief  animal  rooms,  and  the  dark  rooms.  We  have 
seven  light-proof  rooms,  finished  in  black,  of  which  two  have  out- 
side windows  for  heliostats ;  of  the  others,  four  can  be  used  for 
optical  research ;  the  longest  one  contains  the  photometer.  Six 
other  rooms,  including  the  lecture-room,  may  be  darkened  by  opaque 
blinds.  One  contains  a  partition  with  a  door  and  a  grooved  window- 
frame  fitted  with  screens  in  which  openings  of  any  desired  size  and 
shape  may  be  cut.  This  window  is  opposite  the  main  door  of  the 
room,  and  opposite  this,  across  the  central  hall,  some  sixty  feet 
away,  is  the  door  of  another  dark  room ;  optical  stimuli  can  thus  be 
given  from  this  window  to  a  subject  over  seventy  feet  away. 
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Several  rooms  are  fitted  ap  with  special  reference  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  various  forms  of  organic  movement,  animal  behavior  and 
intelligence.  As  one  result  of  several  investigations  in  animal  psy- 
chology already  pursued  here,  the  Laboratory  has  a  considerable 
number  of  devices  for  testing  and  making  statistical  studies  of  the 
senses  and  intelligence,  methods  of  learning  and  emotional  reactions 
of  animals. 

Adequate  provision  is  made  for  the  keeping  of  animals  in  a  large, 
well-lighted,  and  well- ventilated  room.  Instead  of  having  aquaria 
built  into  the  room,  an  aquarium-table  eighteen  feet  long  has  been 
constructed  to  support  movable  aquaria  of  various  sizes.  When- 
ever it  is  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  an  investigation,  any  of  these 
aquaria  may  be  moved  to  the  research  room  of  the  investigator  or  to 
Bucb  quarters  as  the  special  conditions  of  the  experiment  demand. 

The  vivarium-room  contains,  in  addition  to  pro\'ision8  for  water- 
inhabiting  animals,  cages  of  a  variety  of  forms  and  sizes.  The 
largest  of  these  cages,  six  and  a  half  feet  high,  six  feet  wide,  and 
four  feet  deep,  may  be  used  for  birds,  monkeys,  or  any  of  the  medium 
sized  mammals.  Cages  for  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  and  other  small 
animals  are  arranged  in  frames  which  support  four  double  compart- 
ments. Similarly,  small  cages  suitable  for  mice,  rats,  and  other 
small  rodents  are  in  supporting  frames  which  carry  four  of  the 
double  cages,  each  of  which  is  removable  and  may  be  carried  to  the 
experimenting-room  at  the  convenience  of  the  experimenter. 

In  a  large  unheated  room  above  the  main  Laboratory  are  tanks  for 
amphibians  and  reptiles.  These  tanks,  since  they  can  be  kept  at  a 
low  temperature  during  the  winter,  are  very  convenient  and  useful 
for  frogs,  tortoises,  and  similar  hibernal ing  animals. 

In  view  of  the  prime  importance  of  electricity  to  a  modem  psycho- 
logical laboratory,  a  rather  elaborate  system  of  wiring  has  been  de- 
signed and  built  in.  The  unit  of  this  system  is  a  small  delivery-board, 
six  inches  wide  by  eight  inches  high,  which  carries  the  following  five 
circuits  :  a,  a  time-circuit  for  running  magnetic  signals ;  bby  two  low- 
tension  circuits  for  chronoscope,  bells,  signals,  etc. ;  c,  a  high-tension 
alternating  current  (110  v.  and  60  phases)  for  alternating  current 
motors,  to  be  used  where  great  constancy  of  speed  is  desired ;  d,  a 
high-tension  direct  current  (110  v.)  for  direct  current  motors,  where 
it  is  desired  to  vary  the  speed  continuously  (by  the  introduction  of 
resistance).  Two  such  delivery-boards  have  been  set  on  opposite 
walls  of  all  except  the  smallest  rooms,  which  have  but  one  board. 
Circuits  a  and  b  are  represented  on  the  board  by  binding-posts,  while 
the  high-tension  currents,  c  and  d,  appear  as  flush,  protected  sockets 
that  take  a  double-pole  plug. 
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The  instrument-room  is  equipped  with  large  dust-proof  eases  for 
holding  the  more  delicate  and  valuable  instruments.  The  larger 
unused  pieces  are  stored,  out  of  sight  but  readily  accessible,  in  an 
attic  which  has  a  clear  floor-space  of  something  more  than  half  the 
total  area  of  the  Laboratory.  Dust-proof  cases  for  demonstratioD 
and  class- work  material  are  provided  in  the  lecture  and  class-rooms. 

The  shop  contains  a  wood-working  bench  with  two  vices,  tool- 
racks,  shelves,  drawers,  cupboards,  and  stock-racks,  for  the  use  of 
students;  and  a  9-inch  lathe,  circular  saw,  grinding  and  buffing- 
machine,  separate  bench,  vice,  racks,  and  drawers  for  the  use  of 
the  mechanic.  The  machinery  is  ran  by  a  5  h.  p.  electric  motor 
suspended  from  one  of  the  outside  brick  walls,  on  brackets.  One 
who  selects  the  equipment  of  such  a  shop  has  to  weigh  carefully  the 
respective  merits  of  circular  and  band  saws ;  the  latter  undoubtedly 
lends  itself  to  a  greater  variety  of  uses,  but  it  is  also  a  far  more 
dangei-ous  machine  to  have  running  in  a  room  to  which  students  are 
to  be  given  access.  This  latter  consideration  determined  in  the 
present  case  the  choice  of  a  circular  saw. 

The  Laboratory  contains  one  room  which  is  virtually  sound-proof. 
A  double  door  separates  it  from  the  adjoining  experimenter's  room, 
and  double  doors  also  separate  this  from  the  main  hall.  The  wall 
between  these  two  rooms  consists  of  two  layers  of  plaster  with  special 
deadening  material  inserted  between.  Two  small  tubes,  ordinarily 
stuffed  with  felt,  connect  these  rooms.  When  the  acoustical  stimulas 
is  a  tuning-fork,  it  is  placed  in  a  distant  room,  connected  with  one 
of  the  h  circuits  of  the  sound-proof  room,  and  then  with  a  telephone 
receiver  near  the  subject's  ear. 

The  photographic-room  contains  the  ordinary  sink,  red  lights, 
shelves,  etc.  The  indirect  entrance  is  light-tight  when  the  door 
is  not  closed,  so  that  the  experimenter  may  pass  in  and  out  even 
when  developing  is  going  on.  This  room,  like  all  the  others  which 
have  no  window  (except  the  sound-proof  room),  has  forced  ventilation. 

The  class-room  is  designed  for  the  experimental  training-coarses. 
It  has  eight  of  the  regular  delivery-boards,  ten  tables,  instrmnent- 
case,  blackboard,  and  sink. 

The  lecture-room  for  specialized  courses  in  comparative  and  experi- 
mental psychology  seats  eighty  students.  It  is  provided  with  two 
Bausch  and  Lomb  electric  projection-lanterns,  horizontal  and  vertical 
microscope  attachments,  and  attachment  for  the  projection  of  opaque 
objects.  On  the  lecturer's  platform,  besides  the  blackboard,  pro- 
jection-screen, and  chart-racks  (capable  of  holding  twenty  charts), 
is  a  large  demonstration  table  provided  with  a  delivery-board,  water, 
gas,  sixteen  chart-drawers,  two  other  drawers,  and  three  cupboards. 
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As  has  been  said  before,  the  general  psychology  course  of  the 
University  is  not  given  on  the  laboratory  floor,  but  downstairs  in 
the  large  lecture-hall  with  about  400  seats.  A  number  of  large 
demonstration  instruments  of  the  Laboratory  serve  the  special  pur- 
pose of  this  course ;  this  hall  too  has  its  own  stereopticons. 

The  work  during  the  second  half-year  has  fully  proved  the  com- 
plete success  of  the  new  Laboratory  and  its  equipment.  The  tran- 
sition was  an  easy  one  in  every  respect  and,  after  a  few  weeks, 
everything  was  in  smooth  running  order.  The  fact  that  every 
investigation  could  be  housed  in  a  special  room,  and  that  a  mechanic 
in  the  excellent  workshop  was  able  to  give  technical  assistance  at  any 
time,  aided  the  work  immensely  and  promises  for  the  future  a  greatly 
increased  effectiveness  for  the  research  work  of  the  advanced  students 
in  human  and  animal  psychology.  In  a  similar  way  the  psycho- 
logical lecture  courses  have  received  a  new  stimulus  through  the 
splendid  technical  equipment,  especially  through  the  excellent  arrange- 
ments for  stereopticon  work  with  microscopic  and  reflectoscopic 
attachments. 

When  we  closed  our  first  year  in  the  new  home,  the  Laboratory 
published  the  second  volume  of  the  Harvard  Psychological  Studies, 
a  volume  of  644  pages,  with  many  plates,  charts,  and  diagrams. 
Of  course,  it  does  not  contain  any  work  from  the  new  Laboratory, 
inasmuch  as  the  manuscript  for  the  volume  had  to  be  completed  at 
about  the  time  we  moved  from  the  old  quarters  to  the  new.  It  pre- 
sents, therefore,  merely  the  work  done  in  Dane  Hall  and  thus  brings 
the  first  period  of  the  Laboratory  to  its  literary  end.  The  character 
of  the  volume  corresponds  entirely  to  that  of  the  first  volume,  but, 
encouraged  through  the  prospect  of  the  new  Laboratory,  we  have 
risked  going  over  to  a  form  of  publication  which  represents  a  greater 
independence  than  that  of  the  first  volume,  which  appeared  two  years 
before.  At  that  time  the  Harvard  Psychological  Studies  were  merely 
a  supplement  volume  of  the  Psychological  Review,  included  in  the 
series  of  supplement  monographs  published  by  MacMillans.  That 
form  of  publication  had  the  advantage  that  it  profited  from  the  sub- 
scription list  of  the  Psychological  Review.  Yet  it  became  evident 
that  it  was  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  Harvard  Laboratory  to  have 
that  first  volume  of  650  pages  simply  included  in  a  list  of,  on  the 
whole,  short  monographs.  The  Laboratory  has  thus  completely 
separated  its  publication  from  the  Psychological  Review  and  has  pub- 
lished a  second  volume  as  an  independent  University  undertaking 
with  Houghton,  MiflSin  and  Company. 

The  new  volume,  edited  by  the  Director  of  the  Psychological  Labora- 
tory, contains  twenty-three  experimental  investigations.     Several  of 
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them  are  direct  contmaations  of  researches  published  in  the  first 
volume,  in  accordance  with  the  continuity  which  has  run  through  all 
the  Laboratory  work  for  years.  The  largest  number  is  grouped 
under  the  heading,  ^^Association,  Apperception,  Attention."  There 
belong  the  investigations  of  L.  A.  Turley  on  Inhibition  and  Reenforce- 
meut ;  of  F.  H.  Rousmaniere  on  Certainty  and  Attention ;  of  H.  Elein- 
knecht  on  The  Interference  of  Optical  Stimuli ;  of  T.  H.  Haines  on 
Subjective  and  Objective  Simultaneity;  of  C.  H.  Burnett  on  The 
Estimation  of  Number ;  of  B.  T.  Baldwin  on  Associations  under  the 
Influence  of  Different  Ideas ;  of  C.  H.  Toll  on  Dissociation ;  of  R.  M. 
Yerkes  and  F.  M.  Urban  on  Time-Estimation. 

On  the  psychology  of  feeling,  the  volume  contains  the  investiga- 
tions of  F.  M.  Urban  on  The  Expression  of  Feelings ;  of  J.  A.  H. 
Keith  on  The  Mutual  Influence  of  Feelings ;  of  C.  H.  Johnston  on 
The  Combination  of  Feelings ;  of  E.  H.  Rowland  on  The  Aesthetics 
of  Repeated  Space  Forms ;  of  L.  E.  Emerson  on  The  Feeling  Value 
of  Unmusical  Tone-InteiTals.  The  field  of  sense  psychology  is 
represented  by  the  researches  of  E.  B.  Holt  on  Eye-Movements 
during  Dizziness  and  on  Vision  during  Dizziness;  of  F.  P.  Bos- 
well  on  Visual  Irradiation ;  and  of  G.  V.  Hamilton  on  Stereoscopic 
Vision  and  the  Difference  of  Retinal  Images.  There  are  further  the 
papers  of  B.  A.  Lenfest  on  The  Accuracy  of  Linear  Movements; 
and  of  C.  L.  Vaughan  on  The  Motor  Power  of  Complexity.  From 
the  field  of  animal  psychology,  finally,  the  volume  contains  the 
investigations  of  R.  M.  Yerkes  on  The  Mutual  Relations  of  Stimuli 
in  the  Frog;  of  J.  E.  Rouse  on  The  Mental  Life  of  the  Domestic 
Pigeon ;  and  of  J.  C.  Bell  on  The  Reaction  of  the  Crayfish. 

Of  these  papers  those  of  Boswell,  Johnston,  Haines,  Burnett, 
Vaughan,  and  Bell  were  Doctor  dissertations  in  Harvard;  that  of 
Miss  Rowland,  in  Radcliffe ;  that  of  Lenfest,  in  Yale  University  (all 
the  work  of  this  investigation  was  performed  in  the  Harvard  Labora- 
tory, and  the  Director  of  the  Harvard  Laboratory  was  invited  by  the 
Yale  Faculty  to  serve  on  the  committee  for  the  Yale  Doctor's  Degree). 
The  papers  of  Emerson  and  Rouse  have  been  accepted  as  Doctor  dis- 
sertations by  the  Department  of  Philosophy.  The  paper  of  Miss 
Rousmaniere  secured  for  her  the  Wilby  Prize  in  Radcliffe  College. 
The  investigations  with  which  the  work  of  the  new  Laboratory  has 
started  proceed  along  exactly  the  same  lines  as  those  which  are  indi- 
cated by  the  titles  in  this  volume.  As  in  previous  years.  Professor 
Holt  has  special  control  of  the  work  in  human  psychology,  and 
Dr.  Yerkes  of  the  investigations  in  animal  psychology. 

HUGO  MUNSTERBERG,  Director. 
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To  THE  President  op  the  Universitt:  — 

Sib,  —  The  last  year  has  been  one  of  disappointment,  financially. 
It  has  always  been  my  belief  that  while  it  was  easy  to  expend  large 
sums  of  money  on  Astronomy,  it  was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to 
do  so  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  a  great  return  for  a  moderate  out- 
lay, and  that,  if  this  condition  was  attained,  the  friends  of  the 
Observatory  would  see  that  its  needs  were  supplied.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  last  thirty  years  has  brought  the  Observatory  into  the 
condition  in  which,  by  the  expenditure  of  a  reasonable  sum,  a  very 
large  scientific  output  could  be  secured.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
Anonymous  Gift  of  $20,000,  made  in  1902.  It  furnished  reflecting 
telescopes  of  24  and  60  inches  aperture,  and  added  to  the  building 
holding  our  photographs  a  fireproof  wing  of  brick,  three  stories  high, 
capable  of  storing  200,000  glass  plates.  Equally  striking  results  in 
current  work  were  obtained  in  1903  with  a  small  appropriation  from 
the  Carnegie  Institution.  Accordingly,  the  Visiting  Committee  of 
the  Observatory  attempted  to  raise  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
which  would  have  provided  a  fireproof  building  for  the  library, 
published  a  large  amount  of  the  material  now  ready  for  printing,  and 
enabled  a  suitable  study  of  the  collection  of  astronomical  photographs 
to  be  carried  on  for  several  years.  Unfortunately,  this  attempt  failed, 
the  subscriptions  being  made  on  condition  that  the  whole  was  secured, 
and  amounting  to  less  than  one-third  of  the  entire  sum. 

Obsbbvatoby  Instbuments. 

East  EqucUorial.  —  The  observations  with  this  instrument  have 
been  made  by  Professor  O.  C.  Wendell,  and  have  been  of  the  same 
general  character  as  in  previous  years.  Fourteen  thousand  photo- 
metric comparisons  have  been  made,  principally  with  the  polarizing 
photometer  with  achromatic  prisms.  About  one-half  of  these  measure- 
ments relate  to  stars  of  the  Algol  type,  and  serve  to  determine  their 
light  curves  and  times  of  minima.  Measurements  for  determining 
the  correction  to  the  period  have  also  been  made,  when  the  light  was 
varying  most  rapidly.  Many  stars  of  doubtful  variability  have  been 
observed,  since  the  accuracy  of  the  measurements  permits  even  slight 
changes  to  be  detected  with  certainty.     Observations  of  the  asteroid 
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Iris  (7)  have  been  continued,  544  measurements  having  been  made. 
The  observations  show  that  the  change  in  light  in  this  asteroid  bad 
become  nearly  insensible  in  July,  1906.  2800  observations  of  32 
stars  having  spectra  of  the  fourth  type  have  been  made,  to  determine 
the  amount  and  nature  of  their  variation  in  light,  if  any. 

With  a  second  photometer,  adapted  to  the  measurement  of  ad- 
jacent stars,  observations  of  several  objects  of  a  miscellaneous 
character  have  been  made.  Twenty-nine  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satel- 
lites have  been  observed  photometrically,  making  814  in  all. 

Mendian  Circle.  —  The  determination  of  the  final  constants  for 
the  reduction  of  nearly  all  the  zones  observed  between  —  9®  50'  and 
— 14°  10'  has  been  completed.  The  construction  of  tables  for  the 
<K>nversion  of  the  provisional  places  of  the  zone  stars  into  final 
places  has  been  begun,  and  these  final  places  have  been  obtained  for 
about  one-fourth  of  the  zones.  The  manuscript  of  a  volume  of  the 
Annals  which  will  contain  the  observations  of  the  fundamental  stan 
is  nearly  complete,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  work  will  soon  be 
given  to  the  printer. 

Miss  S.  C.  Bond  has  continued  the  reduction  of  the  observations 
made  by  the  late  Professor  Rogers  during  the  years  1879  to  1883. 
The  work  of  obtaining  the  preliminary  data  is  finished,  and  the 
determination  of  clock  rate  has  been  begun. 

12'inch  Meridian  Photometer.  —  With  this  instrument  65,488  set- 
tings have  been  made  by  the  Director,  on  141  nights.  In  all, 
576,764  settings  have  been  made  in  eight  years  with  this  instrument, 
and  the  work  for  which  it  was  constructed  may  be  regarded  as  sab- 
stantially  completed.  A  standard  scale  of  photometric  magnitudes, 
for  all  stars  brighter  than  the  tenth  magnitude,  was  furnished  by  the 
4-inch  Meridian  Photometer.  As  the  results  of  more  than  a  million 
measures,  extending  over  twenty-five  years,  many  thousand  stars 
distributed  over  the  whole  sky  have  been  measured.  Standards  of 
magnitudes  on  a  uniform  scale  have  thus  been  furnished  for  the 
brighter  stars.  This  work  has  been  extended  to  the  stars  from  the 
tenth  to  the  thirteenth  magnitude,  by  the  12-inch  photometer.  So 
many  stars  have  been  measured,  from  the  North  Pole  to  deelinatkm 
—  25°,  that  a  continuance  of  this  work  does  not  seem  desirable.  It 
lias  proved  an  accurate,  rapid,  and  convenient  instrument,  and  al- 
though its  work  is  differential,  its  results  are  reduced  to  the  absolute 
standard  scale  by  frequent  measurements  of  stars  already  observed 
with  the  smaller  instrument.  The  work  might  be  continued  to  the 
South  Pole,  by  sending  this  photometer  to  Arequipa,  but  measores 
of  faint  stars  with  a  photometer  attached  to  the  13-inch  Boydoi 
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Telescope  partially  supply  this  want.  Had  the  mounting  of  the 
60-inch  Common  Telescope  been  completed,  measures  of  the  faintest 
stars  visible  would  already  have  been  undertaken.  It  is  expected 
that  this  will  be  done  during  the  coming  year.  In  view  of  the  im- 
proved method  of  determining  the  magnitudes  of  very  faint  stars 
photographically,  it  may  be  a  question  whether  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  undeitake  an  extensive  series  of  measures  of  them  visually, 
especially  as  it  is  probable  that  much  of  the  time  of  the  60-inch  will 
be  occupied  with  other  ^isual  work. 

Hemrt  Draper  Memorial. 

The  number  of  photographs  taken  with  the  11-inch  Draper  Tele- 
scope was  648,  making  16,679  in  all;  with  the  8-inch  Draper 
Telescope,  848,  making  the  total  number  34,275.  The  entire  number 
of  photographs  of  the  stars  taken  at  Cambridge  during  the  year  is 
4,580.  Fourteen  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites  and  six  occultatious 
have  been  successfully  photographed  with  the  11 -inch  Draper  Tele- 
scope. Three  of  the  occultations  were  obtained  with  the  apparatus 
having  a  revolving  plate.  691  stellar  spectra  on  588  plates  have 
been  studied  in  detail  and  classified  by  Miss  Cannon.  They  supple- 
ment the  work  contained  in  Volume  XXVIII,  extending  it  to  still 
fainter  stars.  In  this  research,  three  stars,  H.P.  934,  H.P.  3030 
and  4~  ^^°  3639,  have  been  found  to  show  the  second  series  of 
hydrogen  lines. 

Mainly  from  the  study  of  the  photographs  taken  with  the  8-inch 
Draper,  8-inch  Bache,  and  24-inch  Bruce  Telescopes,  Mrs.  Fleming 
has  found  17  new  variable  stars,  4  stars  of  the  fourth  type,  3  of  the 
fifth  type,  7  in  which  the  hydrogen  line  Hfi  is  bright,  3  gaseous 
nebulae,  and  3  in  which  the  spectra  are  peculiar.  One  of  the  latter, 
A.G.C.  23073,  has  a  spectrum  like  that  of  {Puppis.  One  of  the 
variables  is  of  the  Algol  type.  Two  of  them  have  periods  of  about 
half  a  day,  and  were  found  from  an  examination  of  the  plates  having 
successive  exposures  of  30  minutes  throughout  the  entire  night. 
The  spectrum  of  a  peculiar  moving  object  in  R.A.  =  9*  38*».l, 
Dec.  =  — 79®  58'  (1875),  appears  on  a  Bruce  plate  taken  on  January 
30,  1906.  The  hydrogen  lines  have  been  found  to  be  bright  in  12 
known  variable  stars,  V  Andromedae,  RR  Andromedae,  S  Lyncis, 
S  Ursae  Minoris,  U  Draconis,  TU  Cygni,  Z  Cygni,  R  Equulei, 
RR  Aquarii,TPegasi,  RS  Pegasi,  and  ZCassiopeiae.  The  spectrum  of 
SV  Cygni  is  of  the  fourth  type.  An  examination  of  two  excellent 
spectrum  plates  of  the  Lai^e  Magellanic  Cloud,  taken  with  the  Bruce 
Telescope,  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  number  of  additional  objects 
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having  bright  lines  in  their  spectra.  These  have  not  yet  been  iden- 
tified and  are  not  included  in  the  above  list.  Seven  meteor  trails 
were  found  on  chart  plates.  One  new  variable  was  found  by  Miss 
S.  E.  Breslin.  An  examination  of  the  charts  of  Hagen's  Series  lY, 
and  a  comparison  with  photographs,  has  been  made  by  Mrs.  Fleming, 
to  confirm  the  identification  of  the  variables  and  to  check  the  con- 
figurations of  the  comparison  stars  given  in  his  catalogues  for  that 
Series. 

BoTDEN  Department. 

The  Arequipa  station  has  remained  in  charge  of  Mr.  B.  H.  Frost, 
the  senior  assistant  there.  The  number  of  photographs  taken  during 
the  year  with  the  13-inch  Boyden  Telescope  is  325,  making  11,418 
in  all ;  with  the  S-inch  Bache  Telescope  227,  making  37,268.  The 
total  number  of  stellar  photographs  taken  during  the  year  is  2,843. 
The  Bache  Telescope,  having  been  in  nearly  constant  use  for  twenty 
years,  required  important  repairs.  It  was  accordingly  sent  to  Cam- 
bridge in  November,  1905,  where  the  lens  was  recentered  and  vari- 
ous changes  made  in  the  mounting.  The  most  important  of  these 
were  a  new  driving  screw  and  gear,  as  both  of  them  showed  signs 
of  eccentricity.  It  will  probably  be  returned  to  Arequipa  next 
winter,  but  its  absence  explains  the  great  diminution  in  the  number 
of  photographs  taken.  The  principal  work  of  the  13-inch  Telescope, 
like  that  of  the  11 -inch  Telescope,  has  been  photographing  the 
spectra  of  stars  of  about  the  fifth  magnitude,  and  thus  extending 
the  work  of  Volume  XXVIII  to  the  fainter  stars.  Several  important 
changes  have  also  been  made  in  this  instrument,  including  a  new 
tailpiece,  and  a  mounting  for  the  prisms. 

The  amount  of  visual  work  this  year  has  been  larger  than  usual. 
362  observations  of  50  southern  variables  of  long  period  have  been 
made,  by  Argelander's  method,  mainly  by  Mr.  P.  P.  Hill.  4,640 
photometric  settings  have  been  made  with  the  meridian  photometer, 
5,372  with  the  wedge  photometer,  and  2,080  with  the  photometer  for 
measuring  double  stars.  Total  12,092.  The  principal  work  has 
been  the  completion  of  the  measures  of  the  comparison  stars  of  the 
50  southern  variables,  and  the  continuation  of  the  observations  of 
the  sequences  of  Durchmusterung  stars  in  the  zones  —  39**,  —  49", 
—  59%  etc. 

Meteorological  observations,  three  times  a  day,  have  been  con- 
tinued as  in  former  years,  and  visual  observations  of  the  cloudiness 
have  been  made  hourly  throughout  the  year. 
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Bruce  Photographic  Telescope. 

The  namber  of  photographs  taken  with  the  Bruce  Photographic 
Telescope  is  638,  of  which  139  are  spectrum  plates  and  146  charts 
haying  exposures  of  one  hour,  or  more.  The  total  number  of  photo- 
graphs so  far  taken  with  this  instrument  is  8,142.  The  Bruce  Tele- 
scope is  now  proving  to  be  the  most  valuable  instrument  belonging  to 
the  Observatory,  and  the  demand  upon  its  time  is  proportionally  great. 
With  it  we  can  photograph  the  spectra  of  fainter  stars  than  with  any 
other  instrument  we  possess.  Not  only  can  charts  showing  very 
faint  objects,  like  the  ninth  and  tenth  satellites  of  Saturn,  be  photo- 
graphed with  it,  but  its  great  field  has  developed  tempting  oppor- 
tunities for  the  study  of  large  regions,  such  as  the  Magellanic  Clouds 
and  the  dark  spaces  in  the  Milky  Way.  In  fact,  in  nearly  every 
field,  its  advantages  over  the  smaller  instruments  are  becoming 
more  obvious,  and  are  rendering  its  constant  use  more  important. 
These  photographs  are  proving  so  useful  here,  that  it  is  unfortunate 
that  they  should  not  be  employed  for  similar  work  elsewhere.  This 
has  already  been  done  to  a  certain  extent  mainly  by  the  use  of  con- 
tact prints  on  glass.  A  further  extension  of  such  work  is  much  to 
be  desired.  For  many  years,  the  offer  has  been  made  to  furnish 
such  copies  at  cost  to  any  one  who  may  desire  them,  and  where  good 
use  can  be  made  of  them  they  are  often  sent  without  charge.  The 
number  of  stars  on  such  a  plate  with  a  long  exposure  often  exceeds 
300,000.  The  results  that  may  be  obtained  from  an  examination 
of  these  photographs  are  well  illustrated  by  the  study  of  the  Large 
Magellanic  Cloud,  now  being  made  by  Miss  Leavitt.  In  it,  she  has 
discovered  816  variable  stars,  making  the  total  number  she  has 
found,  this  year,  993,  or  2,122  in  all. 

Blue  Hill  Meteorological  Observatory. 

The  Observatory  continues  to  be  directed  and  supported  by 
Mr.  Rotch.  The  observations,  which  have  been  made  during  the 
past  twenty-one  years,  under  uniform  conditions  of  exposure  and 
environment,  are  being  utilized  by  the  Solar  Commission  in  its  inves- 
tigations of  the  relations  of  meteorological  observations  with  solar 
phenomena.  The  upper  air  was  explored  from  two  stations  on  this 
continent,  and,  in  cooperation  with  M.  Teisserenc  de  Bort,  Director 
of  the  Trappes  Observatory  (France),  also  over  the  North  and 
South  Atlantic  Oceans.  On  Blue  Hill,  monthly  kite-flights  were 
made,  of  which  the  mean  altitude  was  7,120  feet  above  sea-level, 
and  the  maximum  height  in   any   flight  11,860  feet,   both  being 
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slightly  greater  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  ascensions  of 
baXlonssondes  at  St.  Louis  during  the  different  seasons  were  com- 
pleted by  a  series  of  twenty-one  ascensions  during  the  spring.  All 
the  ballons^  with  their  instruments,  were  recovered,  some  of  them 
having  reached  a  height  of  about  ten  miles,  and  the  existence  of  a 
relatively  warm  stratum,  approximately  seven  miles  above  the  earth, 
was  demonstrated.  The  exploration  of  the  upper  air  above  the 
tropical  Atlantic,  which  was  begun  in  1905  by  M.  Teisserenc  de 
Bort  and  Mr.  Rotch,  was  continued  at  their  joint  expense  further 
west,  and  also  south  of  the  equator.  By  means  of  pilot-balloons 
and  bcUhnS'Soncles^  launched  from  the  French  yacht,  the  prevalence 
of  the  southwest  or  southeast  anti-tradewind,  at  a  height  of  two  or 
three  miles  above  the  open  ocean,  was  confirmed,  and  lower  tempera- 
tures were  shown  to  exist  in  summer,  at  great  heights  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  equator,  than  are  found  in  winter  at  equal  heights  in  the  north 
temperate  regions. 

Miscellaneous. 

Variable  Stars,  —  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  observe,  at  least 
once  a  month,  the  light  of  all  the  variable  stars  of  long  period  whose 
magnitude  is  9.0  or  brighter,  and  which  have  a  range  of  three  mag- 
nitudes or  more.  The  working  list  at  Cambridge  contains  309  stars. 
Mr.  Campbell  has  made  1,178  observations  of  them  with  the  5-inch 
telescope  and  a  field  glass,  and  560  with  the  24-inch  reflector.  He 
has  also  obser\'ed  those  which  are  visible  only  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  night.  Miss  Cannon  has  made  952  observations  with  the 
6-inch  West  Equatorial.  718  observations  have  been  communicated 
by  Miss  Ida  Whiteside,  175  by  Professor  Whitney  of  Vassar  Col- 
lege, 104  by  Professor  Stone  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and 
83  by  Mr.  Eadic.  The  total  number,  including  those  made  at 
Arequipa  of  the  fifty  southern  variables,  is  4,132.  The  obser\^ations 
of  the  northern  stars  are  generally  reduced  and  plotted  the  next  day, 
and  the  approximate  magnitude  on  the  first  of  each  month  is  com- 
piled by  Mr.  Campbell,  and  published  in  Populai'  Astronomy.  These 
are  by  no  means  the  final  magnitudes  to  be  deduced  from  the  obser- 
vations, but  are  intended  merely  to  enable  other  observers  to  select 
objects  suited  to  their  instrumental  means. 

Needs  of  the  Observatory,  —  As  the  needs  of  the  Observatory  have 
not  been  supplied  they  become  more  urgent  each  successive  year. 
The  value  of  the  buildings  is  less  than  one-twentieth  of  the  entire 
property  of  the  Observatory,  a  proportion  which  is  less  than  a  quarter 
of  that  of  other  large  institutions  of  its  kind.     Fireproof  buildings 
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of  plain  coDstroction  for  the  library,  for  the  photographic  laboratory, 
and  for  a  workshop  are  greatly  needed,  and  would  form  excellent 
memorials.  Perhaps  the  greatest  return  could  be  obtained  by  the 
employment  of  more  assistants  for  the  study  of  the  unique  collection 
of  astronomical  photographs.  This  collection  now  contains  189,200 
photographs  of  the  stars,  and  is  like  a  library  of  that  size  with  only 
about  twenty  readers.  The  work  of  the  Observatory  is  of  value 
only  so  far  as  it  is  printed.  Unpublished  observations  are  abso- 
lutely valueless.  The  publication  of  the  great  amount  of  material 
that  has  accumulated  in  recent  years  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  needs  of  the  Observatoi<y. 

No  provision  has  yet  been  made  by  which  aid  can  be  rendered  to 
a  man  of  any  other  country,  the  ^^  particular  man,"  who  displays 
unusual  skill  in  a  special  department  of  Astronomy.  The  small 
fund  available  here  for  international  research  has  proved  exception- 
ally useful,  and  its  increase  is  greatly  to  be  desired.  A  man  of 
real  genius  often  has  plans  of  the  greatest  importance,  which  he  is 
obliged  to  abandon  for  want  of  a  few  hundred  dollars.  A  very 
good  example  of  cooperation  to  mutual  advantage  is  a  plan  now 
being  carried  out  by  which  the  excellent  astronomical  work  of  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Metcalf  has  been  materially  increased. 

Library,  — The  Library  of  the  Observatory  has  been  increased  by 
456  volumes,  and,  by  binding,  the  number  of  pamphlets  has  been 
diminished  by  741 .  The  total  numbers  of  volumes  and  pamphlets  in 
the  Library  on  October  1,  1906,  are  11,878  and  23,770,  respectively. 
This  collection,  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  is  in 
constant  danger  of  destruction  by  fire,  and  is  distributed  through 
the  rooms  of  the  Observatory,  wherever  space  is  available.  A 
suitable  building  to  contain  it  is  one  of  our  most  urgent  needs. 

Telegraphic  Announcements.  —  Forty-one  telegraphic  announce- 
ments have  been  issued.  Of  these,  eleven  were  received  from  Kiel, 
ten  from  Professor  Herbert  R.  Morgan,  nine  from  Lick  Observatory, 
four  from  Professor  E.  O.  Lovett,  three  from  Professor  A.  O. 
Leuschner,  two  from  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory,  and  one 
each  from  Professor  Percival  Lowell  and  Dr.  W.  R.  Brooks.  In 
addition  to  the  announcements  enumerated  above,  eight  were  cabled 
to  Kiel  which  were  not  generally  distributed  by  telegraph. 

On  March  15,  1906,  the  Science  Observer  Code,  which  had  been 
in  use  over  twenty  years  for  the  transmission  of  astronomical  tele- 
grams, was  superseded  by  a  new  system  devised  by  Mr.  Gerrish. 
The  principal  advantage  of  the  new  code  is  that  no  code-book  is 
required.     Numbers  are  telegraphed  by  a  syllabic  code,  in  which 
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each  digit  is  represented  by  a  combination  of  two  letters,  which  thus 
furnishes  a  check  for  each.  The  system,  which  may  be  used  to 
send  safely  any  message  consisting  mainly  of  numbers,  has  had  a 
thorough  practical  test  since  its  introduction,  and  has  proved  entirely 
successful.  Copies  of  a  pamphlet  describing  it  will  be  furnished 
gratuitously  on  application.  Announcements  will  be  received  at 
this  Observatory,  by  telegraph  according  to  this  system,  for  trans- 
mission to  Kiel,  and  for  distribution  on  the  continent  of  America. 
Professor  Kreutz,  at  Kiel,  is  prepared  to  receive  announcements  in 
the  same  system,  from  other  countries  than  Europe. 

Cablegrams  intended  for  this  Observatory  should  be  addressed 
^^Observatory,  Boston";  and  all  telegrams,  ^^ Harvard  Collie 
Observatory,  Cambridge,  Mass."  All  correspondence  relating  to 
telegrams  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director. 

These  telegrams  continue  to  be  supplemented  by  neoetyle  bulietins 
which  are  printed  as  soon  as  the  telegrams  have  been  sent  off,  and 
distributed  by  first-class  mail.  Translated  messages  together  with 
additional  information  are  thus  promptly  distributed.  56  bulletins, 
making  255  in  all,  have  been  distributed  in  this  way. 

Publications.  —  Volume  39,  Part  2 ;  Volume  53,  No.  10 ;  Volume 
58,  No.  2,  have  been  completed  and  published  this  year.  24  pages 
of  Volume  47,  A  Photographic  Study  of  Variable  Stars ;  161  pages  of 
Volume  52,  Eclipses  of  Jupiter's  Satellites ;  20  pages  of  Volume  54, 
Durchmusterung  Zones  observed  with  the  12-inch  Meridian  Photo- 
meter; 56  pages  of  Volume  55,  Variable  Stars  of  Long  Period;  16 
pages  of  Volume  56,  No.  4,  Meteorology  of  Total  Solar  Eclipses; 
50  pages  of  Volume  60,  No.  3,  Positions  of  Phoebe,  1898-1904, 
and  25  pages  of  Volume  61,  Researches  of  the  Boyden  Department, 
have  been  put  in  type.  No  progress  has  been  made  in  printing 
Volume  49,  and  the  printing  of  Volumes  50,  57,  59,  62  and  follow- 
ing volumes  has  not  yet  been  undertaken.  Accordingly,  the  com- 
pleted volumes  are  1-46,  48,  51,  and  53.  Also  Volumes  56,  Nos.  1, 
2,  and  3,  58,  Parts  1  and  2,  and  60,  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Twelve  circulars  have  been  issued  whose  numbers,  titles,  and 
dates  are  as  follows  :  — 

107.  Twenty-five  New  Variable  Stars.     January  12,  1906. 

108.  A  Systematic  Study  of  Faint  Stars.     February  7,  1906. 

109.  Observations  of  Phoebe  during  1905.     February  7,  1906. 

1 10.  Determination  of  Radial  Motions  by  Objective  Prisms.     February 

9,  1906. 

111.  Stars  having  Peculiar  Spectra.     13   New  Variable  Stars.     Feb- 

ruary 16,  1906. 
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112.  Variable  Stars  of  Long  Period.     February  21,  1906. 

113.  Measurements  of  Linn^  during  Total  Lunar  Eclipse.     March  14, 

1906. 

114.  The  Algol  Variable,  +41<»861.  041842.     March  28,  1906. 

115.  Twenty-two  New  Variable  Stars  in  Carina.     May  4,  1906. 

116.  A  Durchmusterung  of  Variable  Stars.     May  11,  1906. 

117.  183930,    A  New  Algol  Variable.     -80°  16169.     H  1236.     May 

20,  1906. 

118.  Observations  of  Phoebe  in  May  and  June,  1906.    August  19, 1906. 

Besides  the  more  important  publications  which  have  been  described 
above,  numerous  minor  publications  have  been  made  by  the  officers 
of  the  Observatory. 

EDWARD  C.  PICKERING,  Director. 


THE  MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 

To  THE  President  and  Fellows  op  Hakvard  College:  — 

In  the  academic  year  1905-06,  ten  courses  in  Zoology  were  given 
by  Professors  Mark,  Parker,  Castle,  and  Dr.  Rand  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty-one  students  in  Harvard  University,  and  seven  courses 
were  given  to  thirty-three  students  of  Radcliffe  College.  The  assis- 
tants in  the  University  courses  were  Messrs.  A.  M.  Banta,  L.  J. 
Cole,  E.  D.  Congdon,  I.  A.  Field,  H.  MacCurdy,  A.  S.  P^arse,  and 
H.  £.  Walter;  in  Radcliffe  College  the  assistants  were  Messrs. 
M.  Copelaud,  J.  A.  Long,  and  H.  MacCurdy.  Mr.  E.  D.  Congdon 
held  the  Virginia  BaiTet  Gibbs  Scholarship,  and  five  students  con- 
nected with  the  Zoological  Laboratory  received  aid  from  the  income 
of  the  Humboldt  Fund. 

In  the  Department  of  Geology  and  Geography  two  courses  were 
conducted  by  Professor  Davis,  the  Sturgis-Hooper  Professor  of 
Geology ;  these  courses  were  given  as  in  former  years,  save  that  an 
additional  amount  of  laboratory  work  was  required  in  the  course 
dealing  with  the  physiography  of  the  United  States.  The  other 
courses  were  given  by  Professors  Shaler,  Ward,  Woodworth,  Jaggar, 
Johnson,  and  Drs.  Smith  and  Mansfield ;  the  assistants  were  Messrs. 
W.  M.  Barrows,  H.  N.  Eaton,  J.  W.  Eggleston,  E.  J.  Saunders, 
F.  H.  Sawyer,  S.  A.  Starratt,  and  E.  E.  White.  These  courses, 
nineteen  in  number,  were  taken  by  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
students  of  Harvard  University ;  four  courses  offered  to  students  of 
Radcliffe  College  were  taken  by  forty-three  students.  In  the  Summer 
School  two  courses  were  given  by  Dr.  Mansfield  and  Mr.  Eggleston 
to  eighteen  students.  Mr.  H.  E.  Merwin  held  the  Josiah  Dwight 
Whitney  Scholarship  for  the  year. 

For  an  important  improvement  to  the  building  the  Museum  is 
indebted  to  the  continued  liberality  of  Mr.  Agassiz.  To  facilitate 
the  entrance  of  the  public  to  the  Exhibition  Rooms  Mr.  Agassii 
erected  in  1886-87  a  three-story  staircase;  to  this  structure  he  has 
now  added  two  stories.  The  Museum  thus  gains  a  more  finished 
entrance  and  a  large  work-room ;  the  latter  will  be  devoted  to  the 
Research  Collections  of  fossil  Echinodcrms.  The  Museum  is  also 
enabled  by  Mr.  Agassiz*s  generosity  to  undertake  the  renovation  of 
all  the  entrance  and  exhibition  halls  from  cellar  to  roof,  and  to 
rebuild  the  large  central  case  in  the  African  Room. 
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For  the  Exhibition  Rooms,  new  cases  have  been  built  in  the 
Mesozoic  Room  and  in  the  European  Room ;  one  case  in  the  Indian 
Room  has  been  enlarged.  For  the  Research  Collections  additional 
cases  have  been  provided  for  the  Ornithological  Department,  the 
alcoholic  reptiles,  the  Entomological  Department,  the  lower  inverte- 
brates, and  for  the  thalassographic  collections. 

From  Mr.  William  Barbour  of  New  York  the  Museum  has  received 
for  present  use  five  thousand  dollars  ($5000).  Mr.  Barbour's 
generous  gift  will  provide  for  the  more  efficient  storage  of  our 
Research  Collections,  and  for  some  desirable  specimens  for  both 
research  and  exhibition. 

Already  we  have  bought  from  Mr.  Barbour's  donation  a  fine  egg 
of  the  Great  Auk,  Plautus  impennis.  This  egg,  number  65  of 
Grieve's  List,  was  originally  the  property  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  London ;  later  it  was  acquired  by  Mr.  Robert  Champley 
of  Scarborough,  England.  The  Museum  bought  it  of  Mr.  Rowland 
Ward. 

In  connection  with  the  egg  of  the  Great  Auk  attention  may  be 
called  to  the  following  extract  from  the  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Museum,  1864  (1865).  Professor  Louis  Agassiz,  Director  of  the 
Museum,  wrote  (p.  16-17)  :  ^^  Among  the  most  valuable  accessions 
to  the  Museum,  during  the  past  year,  I  would  mention  ...  a  perfect 
specimen  of  a  mummyfied  pinguin  (Alca  impennis),  presented  by 
Sir  Alexander  Bannermann,  late  governor  of  Newfoundland." 

This  specimen,  so  far  as  I  know  unique  to-day,  was  secured  on 
Funk  Island,  off  Newfoundland,  in  1863. 

Another  most  gratifying  gift  was  received  last  June  from  the 
Rev.  Henry  W.  Winkley  of  Branford,  Conn. ;  it  consists  of  a  large 
series,  some  1600  species  and  varieties  of  land  shells  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  except  New  England.  His  New  England  Collection 
Mr.  Winkley  retains  for  study,  but  he  writes  that  he  thinks  in  time 
it  too  **will  find  its  way  to  the  Museum."  The  shells  received 
are  in  excellent  condition.  Mr.  Winkley,  as  a  member  of  the  Class 
of  1881,  recalls  with  pleasure  his  undergraduate  work  in  the 
Museum,  and  gives  the  Collection  as  his  contribution  towards  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  celebration  of  the  Class. 

It  is  hoped  that  Mr.  Winkley's  gift  will  prove  an  incentive  to 
other  graduates  to  associate  their  college  work  with  the  interests  of 
science  and  the  Museum  .- 

For  a  number  of  years  the  late  Mr.  Roland  Hayward  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  Entomological  Department  of  the  Museum ;  he 
frequently  enriched  its  collections  and  gave  his  time  freely  to  their 
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Study.  Mr.  Hayward  died  April  11,  1906,  and  bequeathed  the 
Museum  his  entire  collection  of  Coleoptera,  a  collection  especially 
rich  in  the  Carabidae,  with  a  large  number  of  types  and  determined 
species  of  Bembidium,  Tachys,  and  Amara. 

The  thanks  of  the  Museum  are  due  to  Professor  J.  W.  Judd  for  a 
carefully  labelled  series  of  Dolomitic  rocks  from  the  Tyrol ;  to  Mr. 
John  £.  Thayer  for  an  interesting]  collection  of  mammals  from 
Sonora,  Lower  California,  and  contiguous  regions ;  and  to  Professor 
Roland  Thaxter  for  a  large  number  of  insects,  principally  Coleoptera, 
collected  during  his  stay  in  South  America. 

The  Museum  is  likewise  indebted  to  Dr.  Frank  Springer  for  a  fine 
series  of  the  crinoid,  Tcdarocrinus  pcUeij  from  the  St.  Louis  group, 
Breckcnridge  Co.,  Kentucky,  and  to  Dr.  Leon  J.  Cole  for  some 
interesting  invertebrates  from  the  Tortugas. 

All  departments  of  the  Museum,  but  especially  the  Entomological 
and  those  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Grarman,  have  received  many 
and  valuable  accessions  from  the  continued  interest  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Barbour. 

By  purchase  the  Museum  has  acquired  224  specimens  of  Ammo- 
nites, an  invaluable  addition  to  its  already  rich  series  of  fossil 
Cephalopods.  These  important  fossils  are  from  the  Inferior  Oolite 
of  England,  many  of  them  from  the  famous  Bradford  Abbas  quarry, 
a  locality  no  longer  available.  The  collection  has  been  monographed 
by  Mr.  S.  S.  Buckman  in  supplements  to  his  Memoir  on  Inferior 
Oolite  Ammonites  of  the  British  Islands  (Palaeontographical  Society, 
London)  ;  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  specimens  are  types;  the 
Museum  thus  shares  Mr.  Buckman's  types  with  the  Woodwardian 
Museum  (Cambridge,  England). 

The  Museum  has  also  purchased  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Wight  a  consider- 
able collection  of  Jamaican  invertebrates  and  lower  vertebrates. 

To  Messrs.  Faxon,  Brewster,  Woodworth,  and  Bangs  the  Museom 
is  imder  obligations  for  the  care  they  have  taken  of  their  several 
Departments.  The  special  reports  of  the  assistants  give  the  usual 
details  of  the  year's  work. 

For  the  Exhibition  Collections  Mr.  Agassiz  has  given  a  magnificent 
Manchurian  Tiger  (Felis  mongolica)^  a  Bald-headed  Chimpanzee 
(Anthropopithecus  tchego)^  and  three  Hartebeests,  Coke's,  Swayne's, 
and  the  Cape  (Bubalis  cokei^  B.  swaynei^  and  B,  caama). 

The  Museum  will  also  receive  as  a  gift  from  Mr.  Agassiz  a  male 
Okapi.  Though  properly  an  accession  of  next  year  the  exceptional 
interest  attached  to  the  Okapi,  and  the  fact  that  this  specimen  is  the 
first  of  the  species  to  be  shown  in  a  museum  in  this  country,  seems 
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sufficient  reason  for  its  mention  here.  Moreover,  competent  author- 
ities consider  this  the  finest  example  of  the  species  hitherto  mounted 
in  England.     It  was  mounted  by  Mr.  Rowland  Ward. 

The  Okapi  is  related  to  the  Giraffe,  having  paired  hoofs,  large 
ears,  and  a  fairly  long  neck;  the  legs  and  haunches  are  striped 
instead  of  being  spotted ;  the  male  has  a  pair  of  single  bony  horns 
covered  with  skin ;  it  is  found  in  the  forests  of  the  Congo. 

Stimulated  by  Mr.  Agassiz's  generous  gifts  a  thorough  rearrange- 
ment of  the  exhibition  rooms  devoted  to  the  Europaeo-Siberian  and 
to  the  African  Faunas  has  been  undertaken ;  for  the  European  Room 
this  rearrangement  is  practically  completed,  and  for  the  African 
Room  it  is  well  under  way.  The  new  cases,  built  from  base  to 
ceiling,  with  lai^e  panes  of  glass  and  without  the  usual  cross-bars, 
give  a  much  improved  appearance  to  the  rooms,  while  the  simple 
expedient  of  placing  the  brackets  on  the  upright  next  the  glass 
allows  a  far  more  effective  display. 

There  are  two  Exhibition  Rooms  yet  to  be  opened  to  the  public  : 
these  are  the  room  devoted  to  the  Mesozoic  Faima  and  the  one  for 
animals  under  domestication. 

It  is  expected  that  these  rooms  will  be  opened  during  the  year 
1906-07.  The  vertebrates  for  the  Mesozoic  Room  are  already  in 
place,  but  the  invertebrates  are  yet  to  be  selected,  mounted,  and 
labelled. 

By  devoting  a  room  to  animals  under  domestication,  the  Museum 
realizes  one  of  the  plans  of  its  founder.  During  his  early  work  here. 
Professor  Agassiz  personally,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  assistants, 
accumulated  much  valuable  osteological  material  of  domesticated  ani- 
mals ;  a  selection  from  this  material  will  be  utilized  for  the  new  room. 
Dr.  C.  B.  Davenport,  Mr.  E.  N.  Fischer,  Mr.  F.  P.  Lothrop,  and 
Mr.  H.  F.  Otis  have  shown  their  interest  in  this  exhibit  by  present- 
ing a  number  of  fowls  and  pigeons ;  these  have  been  mounted  by 
the  Museum  preparator,  Mr.  Greorge  Nelson. 

For  exhibition  among  the  special  collections  Dr.  W.  E.  Castle  has 
presented  a  series  of  fourteen  guinea-pigs ;  this  series,  which  shows 
graphically  the  principle  of  alternative  inheritance,  has  been  most 
skilfully  mounted  by  Mr.  Nelson. 

Mr.  Nelson  has  continued  his  work  on  the  reptiles  for  exhibition ; 
two  of  the  more  noteworthy  examples  of  his  handiwork  are  the 
Python  and  the  Cobra  in  the  Indian  Room. 

There  are  42,421  volumes  and  36,322  pamphlets  in  the  Library 
of  the  Museum,  an  increase  of  1,264  volumes  and  1,289  pamphlets 
over  the  numbers  previously  reported. 
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The  publications  for  the  year  include  a  volume  and  two  numbers 
of  the  Memoirs,  seventeen  numbers  of  the  Bulletin,  and  the  Annual 
Report,  a  total  of  898  (731  octavo,  162  quarto)  pages  and  161 
(51  octavo,  110  quarto)  plates.  Four  of  the  numbers  of  the  Bul- 
letin and  all  of  the  Memoirs  are  reports  on  the  scientific  results  of 
expeditions  fostered  by  Mr.  Agassiz ;  seven  numbers  of  the  Bulletin 
are  based  principally  upon  Museum  collections,  three  numbers  are 
Contributions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory,  and  three  numbers, 
issued  in  the  Geological  series,  are  similar  Contributions  from  the 
Geological  Department.  The  Corporation  has  continued  an  appro- 
priation of  $350  to  assist  in  the  publication  of  the  Contributions 
from  the  Zoological  and  Geological  Laboratories. 

SAMUEL  HENSHAW. 
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To  THE  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  —  The  number  of  students  attending  the  several  courses  in 
Zodiogy  dunng  the  academic  year  1905-06  is  shown,  as  usual,  in 
the  following  table,  the  numbers  printed  in  italics  referring  to 
students  registered  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School :  — 


Courses 
190MM. 

Gnul. 

Senior. 

Janior. 

Soph.        ] 

?>eflh 

Special. 

TotaL 

Zo51ogy    1 

8 

6  +  -? 

16  +  5 

81  +  7      8 

2  +  J 

•        8  +  * 

96  +  -?5=120 

2 

1 

2+i 

10  + i 

10+-^ 

8+i 

1  +  5 

27  +  i(?=  87 

8 

8 

8+i 

6+-^ 

2+J 

•       < 

^ 

18  +  i(?=  28 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

6+   i=     6 

*'         6 

8 

■        a        • 

2 

1 

6+   2=     6 

**       11a 

10 

8+i 

•       •       • 

18+   2=   14 

"       116 

9 

2+i 

•       •       •               fl 

11+   2=   12 

"       18 

6 

2 

•          •          •                       4 

8=8 

"       16 

7 

2 

•          •          ■                       i 

9         =9 

"       20 

14 

1 

1 

16+   i=   16 

SamB 

68 

22+0 

84  + it? 

48+ i7    8 

6+-^ 

9+i5 

201  +  50=261 

The  corresponding  information  about  students  of  Radcliffe  College 
attending  courses  in  Zoology  is  given  in  the  second  table :  — 


Counes,  190&-06. 


Zoology     1 

a  2 

"  8 

4 
«*  6 

"         16 
"        20 

Sumf 


Grad. 

Sen. 

Jon. 

Soph. 

Fresh. 

Special. 

2 
2 

8 

8 

2 
2 

8 

8 

•  •    • 
1 

1 

•  •    • 

1 

•  •       • 

•  •       • 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

9 

6 

6 

6 

8 

6 

Total. 


16 
8 
8 
4 
8 
2 
2 


88 


Assistant  Professor  R.  T.  Jackson  was  on  leave  of  absence  during 
the  year  and  the  courses  in  Palaeozoology  were  not  given. 

It  is  especially  gratifying  to  record  the  promotion  of  Assistant 
Professor  Parker  to  be  Professor  of  Zoology,  and  the  promotion  of 
Br.  Rand  to  a  seat  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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Zoology  1  was  conducted  by  Assistant  Professor  Parker  essentially 
as  in  the  year  1904-05.  The  chief  assistant  in  Harvard  Universi^ 
was  Mr.  L.  J.  Cole ;  the  sub-assistants  were  Messrs.  £.  D.  Congdon, 
A.  S.  Pearse,  and  H.  MacCurdy.  In  Radcliffe  College  the  assistant 
was  Mr.  J.  A.  Long. 

Zoology  2  was  given  by  Assistant  Professor  Castle,  substantiallj 
as  in  previous  years.  Mr.  I.  A.  Field  was  chief  assistant,  and  Mr. 
A.  M.  Banta,  sub-assistant,  in  the  Harvard  class.  Mr.  H.  MacCordj 
had  charge  of  the  laboratory  work  in  Radcliffe  College. 

Dr.  Rand  was  in  charge  of  Zoology  8,  and  conducted  the  coarse 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  previous  year,  making  satisfactory  use  of 
occasional  ^^  quizzes."  The  lighting  of  the  laboratory  was  much 
improved.  The  assistant  in  Harvard  College  was  Mr.  H.  £.  Walter; 
in  Radcliffe,  Mr.  M.  Copeland. 

As  announced  in  the  report  for  1904-05,  several  of  the  oonrses 
(Zo51ogy  5, 10, 11,  and  13)  have  been  expanded  or  altered  in  scope. 
The  changes  there  announced  as  proposed  changes  have  been  carried 
out  as  far  as  they  i-elate  to  the  year  1905-06. 

The  course  in  technique  (Zoology  4)  was  carried  on  as  usual  by 
Professor  Mark  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  Rand,  who  had  charge  of  the 
laboratory  instruction  and  gave  a  few  lectures  on  the  histology  of 
Glossiphonia,  the  animal  studied  in  this  course. 

Zoology  6  (Organogeny  of  Vertebrates)  was  given  for  the  first 
time ;  it  is  in  future  to  alternate  with  Zoology  5.  The  laboratory 
work  was  confined  to  the  study  of  the  development  of  the  more 
important  organs  in  the  chick  up  to  the  fifth  day  of  incubation,  and 
was  in  charge  of  Dr.  Rand.  The  lectures  were  given  by  Professor 
Mark ;  the  subject  was  treated  in  a  comparative  way. 

In  Zoology  11a  and  116,  given  by  Assistant  Professor  Castle, 
three  of  the  Graduate  Students  enrolled  in  the  course  attended  the 
lectures  without  doing  the  laboratory  work,  and  were  allowed  to 
count  the  two  half -courses  without  laboratory  as  the  equivalent  of 
one  half -course.  Several  of  the  investigations,  which  were  chiefly 
on  questions  of  heredity,  will  be  presented  for  publication. 

The  work  by  one  of  the  students  in  these  courses,  together  with 
that  carried  on  by  students  in  Courses  10  and  11  in  previous  years 
and  by  the  insti*uctor,  has  been  published  as  one  of  the  Contribu- 
tions (No.  177)  from  this  Laboratory;  that  by  another  student  is 
nearly  ready  for  publication,  and  that  of  a  third  is  incorporated 
with  work  done  in  Zoology  20  for  a  doctor's  thesis. 

With  the  expansion  of  former  Zoology  18  into  two  half -courses 
(13  and  14),  given  by  Assistant  Professor  Parker,  it  is  planned  to 
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divide  the  field  and  to  give  the  new  courses  in  alternate  years. 
During  the  past  year  Zoology  13  has  been  given,  the  lectures  and 
lab(Mratory  exercises  being  limited  to  epithelial  and  nervous  tissues. 

Zoology  15,  which  alternates  with  16,  was  given  by  Assistant 
Professor  Parker  as  in  1903-04,  except  for  the  revision  of  the 
lectures.  Five  graduates  besides  those  enrolled  in  the  course 
attended  the  lectures.  Of  the  nine  topics  assigned  for  investigation, 
four  have  yielded  results  for  publication. 

Of  the  sixteen  students  enrolled  in  Zoology  20,  eleven  caiTied  on 
their  work  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Professor  Mark, 
three  under  Assistant  Professor  Parker,  one  under  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Castle,  and  one  under  Professor  Mark  and  Assistant  Professor 
Parker,  jointly.  Two  Graduate  Students  in  Radcliffe  College  also 
carried  on  special  researches  under  Professor  Mark. 

Besides  the  doctors'  theses  presented  by  five  of  these,  papers  are 
completed  or  well  advanced  by  most  of  the  others. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  conferred  in  June,  1906, 
on  the  following  students  in  Zoology,  the  title  of  the  thesis  imme- 
diately following  the  name  in  each  case:  Henry  Bryant  Bigelow, 
Studies  on  the  Nuclear  Cyde  ofChnionemus  murbachii  Mayer;  Leon 
Jacob  Cole,  An  Experimental  Study  of  the  Image-Forming  Powers 
of  Various  Types  of  Eyes;  Arthur  Day  Howard,  The  Visual  Cells 
in  Vertebrates^  chiefly  in  Necturus  maculosus;  John  Hancock 
McClellan,  The  Developm,ent  of  the  Excretory  System  of  Amia  calva; 
Hansford  MacCurdy,  The  Influence  of  Selection  on  Color  Pattern 
in  Ouinea-Pigs  and  Rats;  Samuel  Ottmar  Mast,  Light  Rea^ions 
in  Lower  Organisms:  I.  Stentor  coeruleus;  Herbert  Eugene  Walter, 
2%6  Reactions  of  Planarians  to  Light. 

During  the  year.  Assistant  Professor  Parker  published  Contribu- 
tions Nos.  168,  169,  171,  and  173.  Assistant  Professor  Castle  has 
published,  besides  Contributions  Nos.  175-177,  brief  articles  and 
reviews  in  **  Science"  and  in  the  "  American  Naturalist." 

Two  numbers  of  the  Contributions  from  the  Bermuda  Biological 
Station  for  Research  have  been  published  during  the  year :  — 

No.  7.  Barbour,  Thomas.  —  Notes  on  Bermudian  Fishes.  Bull.  Mua. 
Camp,  Zool.  Harvard  Coll.,  Vol.  46,  No.  7,  pp.  107-134,  4  pis. 
September,  1905. 

No.  8.  Blackman,  Maclsbt  W.  —  The  Spermatogenesis  of  the  Myria- 
pods.  IV.  On  the  Karyosphere  and  Nucleolus  in  the  Spermatocytes 
of  Scolopendra  subspinipes.  Froc.  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  and  8ci.,  Vol. 
41,  No.  18,  pp.  331-344,  1  pi.     September,  1906. 
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During  the  summer  of  1906,  six  students  worked  at  the  United 

'States  Fisheries  Bureau  at  Woods  Hole,  two  of  them  being  employed 

as  assistants  in  the  Bureau.     Five  students  received  aid  from  the 

Humboldt  Fund  during  the  summer  of  1906,  amounting  to  $137.14; 

:four  of  them  while  working  at  Woods  Hole,  and  one  at  Cambridge. 

The  meetings  of  the  Zoological  Club  were  held  on  the  afternoon 
x>f  Wednesdays  throughout  the  year,  the  subjects  presented  being 
usually  announced  in  the  Gazette,  There  were  twenty-five  meet- 
ings, and  fifty-five  papers  were  presented,  twenty-five  of  them 
being  summaries  of  original  work,  most  of  which  was  done  in  this 
Laboratory. 

CONTRIBUTIONS    FROM    THE    ZOOLOGICAL    LABORATORY 
FROM  JULY   1,    1905,   TO   JULY  31.   1906. 

168.  Parkek,  G.  H.  — The  Reversal  of  the  Effective  Stroke  of  the  Labial 
Cilia  of  Sea-Anemones  by  Organic  Substances.  Amer.  Jour,  of 
Physiol.,  Vol.  U,  No.  1,  pp.  1-6.     July,  1905. 

169.  PARK.EU,  G.  H.  —  The  Movements  of  the  Swimming-Plates  in  Cteno- 
phores,  with  Reference  to  the  Theories  of  Ciliary  Metachronism. 
Jour,  of  Exp.  ZooL,  Vol.  2,  No.  3,  pp.  407-423.     August,  1905. 

170.  Blackman,  M.  W. — The  Spermatogenesis  of  the  Myriapods.  III. 
The  Spermatogenesis  of  Scolopendra  heros.  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool. 
Harvard  Coll.,  Vol.  48,  No.  1,  pp.  1-137,  9  pis.     October,  1905. 

171.  Parker,  G.  H.  —  The  Stimulation  of  the  Integumentary  Nerves  of 
Fishes  by  Light.  Amer.  Jour,  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  14,  No.  5,  pp.  41S- 
420.     November,  1905. 

172.  Carpenter,  F.  W.  —  The  Development  of  the  Oculomotor  Nerve, 
the  Ciliary  Ganglion,  and  the  Abducent  Nerve  in  the  Chick.  BuU. 
Mus.  Comp.  Zool.  Harvard  Coll.,  Vol.  48,  No.  2,  pp.  139-229,  7  pis. 
January,  1906. 

173.  Parker,  G.  H.  —  Double  Hens'  Eggs.  Amer.  Nat.,  Vol.  40,  No. 
469,  pp.  13-25.     January,  1906. 

a.74.  Smith,  G.  —  The  Eyes  of  Certain  Pulmonate  Gasteropods,  with 
special  Reference  to  the  Neurofibril lae  in  Limax  maximus.  Bull. 
Mus,  Comp.  Zool.  Harvard  Coll.,  Vol.  48,  No.  3,  pp.  231-283,  4  pis. 
April,  1906. 

176.  Castle,  W.  E.,  and  Forbes,  A.  —  Heredity  of  Hair-LengUi  in 
Gmioea-Pigs  and  its  Bearing  on  the  Theory  of  Pure  Gametes.  Pi^l. 
Carnegie  List.  Washington,  No.  49,  pp.  1-14.     May,  1906. 

176,  Castle,  W.  E.  —  The  Origin  of  a  Polydactylous  Race  of  Guinea- 
Pigs.  Publ.  Carfiegie  Inst.  Washifigton,  No.  49,  pp.  15-29.  May, 
1906, 
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177.  Castle,  W.  E.,  Carpenter,  F.  W.,  Clark,  A.  H.,  Mast,  S.  O.,  and 
Barrows,  W.  M.  —  The  Effects  of  Inbreeding,  Cross-breeding,  and 
Selection  upon  the  Fertility  and  Variability  of  Drosophila.  Proc. 
Amer,  Acad.  Arts  and  Sci,,  Vol.  41,  No.  33,  pp.  729-786.  May, 
1906. 

178.  Pearse,  a.  S.  —  Reactions  of  Tubularia  crocea  (Ag.).  Amer.  Not., 
Vol.  40,  No.  474,  pp.  401-407.     June,  1906. 

179.  Mark,  E.  L.,  and  Copeland,  M. — Some  Stages  in  the  Spermato- 
genesis of  the  Honey  Bee.  Proc.  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  and  Set.,  Vol. 
42,  No.  6,  pp.  101-112,  1  pi.     June,  1906. 

E.  L.  MARK,  Director. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOLOGY  AND  GEOGRAPHY. 

To  THE  President  of  the  Ukiyersitt:  — 

Sir,  —  With  profound  regret  I  record  the  death  on  the  10th  of 
April,  1906,  of  Professor  Nathaniel  Southgate  Shaler,  the  organizer 
and  long  time  senior  professor  as  well  as  guiding  spirit  of  tluB 
Department. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  year.  Professor  Shaler  gave  as  osaal 
his  lectures  on  Dynamical  and  Structural  Greology  to  the  class  in 
Course  4,  and  as  well  his  lectures  on  Palaeontology  in  Course  14. 

He  started  a  course  known  as  Comparative  Greology  (28  of  the 
list),  which,  however,  he  was  unable  to  complete.  In  its  offering 
of  courses  for  1906-07  the  Department  decided  to  withdraw  Courses 
23  and  14  in  Palaeontology.  Professor  Shaler  was  assisted  in 
Geology  4  by  Dr.  P.  S.  Smith;  in  Course  14  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Star- 
ratt,  Gr.,  who  resigned  early  in  the  year  and  was  replaced  by  Mr. 
W.  M.  Barrows,  Gr.,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow,  also  Assistant  in 
Course  23. 

Professor  Davis  repoils  concerning  the  summer  of  1905  that  his 
return  to  Cambridge  was  delayed  until  after  the  b^inning  of  the 
academic  year  on  account  of  the  journey  around  the  east  coast  of 
Africa  with  the  party  of  the  British  Association  on  their  way  home 
from  the  meeting  in  Cape  Colony,  the  Transvaal,  and  Rhodesia. 
He  reached  Cambridge,  November  4.  During  the  winter  a  signifi- 
cant share  of  time  was  given  to  the  preparation  of  articles  embodying 
the  results  of  observations  in  South  Africa.  The  chief  topics  treated 
were :  the  Dwyka  glacial  formation,  concerning  which  reports  were 
made  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Academy  in  New  Haven  (Novem- 
ber) and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Greological  Society  of  America  in 
Ottawa  (December) ;  the  origin  of  the  Veld,  or  the  interior  highland 
plain  of  South  Africa ;  and  the  topographic  development  of  the  east 
and  west  Cape  Colony  ranges,  which  present  many  striking  analogies 
with  the  Appalachians  of  Pennsylvania.  Public  lectures  on  the 
African  excursion  were  given  on  several  occasions. 

Professor  Davis's  two  courses  of  instruction  remained  unchanged 
from  former  years,  except  that  an  increased  amount  of  laboratory 
work  was  added  to  the  course  on  the  Physiography  of  the  United 
States  in  the  second  half-year.  The  latter  half  of  the  summer  of 
1906  was  spent  in  Mexico,  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the 
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International  Greological  Congress.  Excursions  were  made  to  western 
Mexico,  under  the  leadership  of  Sr.  Ordofiez,  to  risit  the  modem 
volcano  of  Jorullo,  famous  for  its  description  by  Humboldt;  to 
various  points  on  the  central  plateau ;  and  to  the  eastern  slope  and 
coast)  where  a  good  understanding  was  gained  of  the  chief  topographic 
features  there  developed. 

Dr.  P.  8.  Smith,  Instructor  in  Geology,  gave,  with  the  aid  of 
Mr.  £.  J.  Saunders,  the  elementary  course  in  Physiography  (A)  and 
assisted  Ptt>fessor  Shaler  in  Course  4  during  the  first  half-year.  At 
the  close  of  this  period  he  resigned  in  order  to  engage  in  the  geologi- 
cal work  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sun^ey.  Owing  to  changes  in  the 
personnel  of  the  Department,  Dr.  D.  W.  Johnson,  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  was  appointed  an  Assistant  Professor 
to  give  Courses  A  and  6,  and  Dr.  G.  R.  Mansfield  was  promoted 
from  an  assistantship  to  be  instructor  in  charge  of  Course  22  and 
Mining  28.  Courses  9  and  17,  formerly  given  by  Professor  Jaggar, 
have  been  withdrawn. 

An  elementary  summer  course  in  Dynamic  and  Structural  Geology 
attended  by  nine  students  was  given  in  Cambridge  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Eggleston.  An  elementary  course  in  the  Physiography  of  the  Lands 
was  given  by  Dr.  Mansfield  to  a  class  of  eleven  persons. 

Professor  R.  T.  Jackson  was  absent  in  Europe  during  the  year,  and 
Course  11  was  therefore  not  offered. 

Professor  Ward  reports  as  follows:  Geology  B  (Elementary 
Meteorology)  was  formerly  given  at  1 1  o'clock,  with  three  lectures 
a  week,  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work.  The  number  of  students 
averaged  over  100.  In  1903-04,  141  completed  the  course.  In 
1904-05  the  hour  of  the  lecture  was  changed  to  3.30  p.m.,  and  the 
nimiber  fell  from  141  to  62.  Last  year  (1905-06)  the  time  required 
for  laboratory  work  was  increased  from  two  hours  to  four.  The 
number  of  students  fell  to  44.  This  reduction  in  the  numbers  in 
the  elementary  course  has  naturally  been  followed  by  a  correspond- 
ing falling  off  in  the  higher  courses,  to  which  those  only  are  admitted 
who  have  passed  Geology  B.  In  1903-04  Geology  1  was  taken  by 
16,  and  Geology  19  by  12  students.  In  1905-06,  following  the 
great  decrease  in  Greology  B^  the  number  in  Geology  1  fell  to  5  and 
in  Geology  19  to  7.  It  is  safe  to  predict  a  still  further  reduction  in 
the  numbers  who  will  take  Geology  1  and  19  this  year,  in  view  of  the 
still  further  decrease  in  the  niunber  of  available  candidates  who  have 
taken  Geology  B  (44  last  year  as  against  141  two  years  before). 
The  foregoing  facts  throw  some  light  on  the  considerations  which 
determine  the  election  of  small  courses. 
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The  Meteorological  Observatory,  completed  in  June,  1905,  was 
used  for  the  first  time  by  the  students  in  Course  B,  during  the  spring 
of  1906.  A  standard  shelter  has  been  erected  on  the  roof,  and  the 
ordinary  thermometers,  thermograph,  hygrograph,  and  rain-gauge  are 
at  present  in  working  order  out  of  doors.  A  barograph  and  a  mer- 
curial barometer  are  installed  within.  The  shelter  and  platform  ha>'e, 
so  far  as  possible,  been  protected  against  damage  by  lightning  in 
accordance  with  the  most  approved  methods,  and  the  instrument 
room,  in  the  attic  beneath  the  platform,  has  been  changed  in  several 
respects  in  order  to  diminish  the  risk  of  fire.  This  work  was  done 
in  1905-06,  under  the  direction  of  the  Inspector  of  Grounds  and 
Buildings. 

Greology  B  has  been  strengthened  by  the  extension  of  the  period 
of  laboratory  work  from  two  to  four  hours  a  week.  In  Greology  1, 
practical  work  with  nephoscopes  was  introduced.  In  Greology  19, 
laboratory  work  was  substituted  for  theses,  with  excellent  results. 
In  Geology  206,  Mr.  K.  S.  Johnson,  '07,  constructed  a  series  of 
charts  of  relative  humidity  for  the  United  States,  and  these  were 
shown  at  the  Kimberley  meeting  of  the  South  African  Associatitm 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  are  to  be  published  in  the 
Report  of  the  Association.  A  paper  on  ^^  Tornado  Insurance," 
written  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Simpson,  Gr.,  in  Geology  19,  during  the  year 
1904--05,  has  been  published  in  ^«  The  Monthly  Weather  Review," 
December,  1905.  Mr.  £.  J.  Saunders  assisted  Professor  Ward  in 
Course  B. 

Professor  J.  B.  Wood  worth  reports  that  during  the  year  he  planned 
and  carried  out,  with  the  assistance  of  Messrs.  J.  W.  Eggleston, 
F.  H.  Sawyer,  and  H.  N.  Eaton,  the  laboratory  and  field  work  in 
Greology  4 ;  the  lectures  and  laboratory  work  in  Geology  5,  where 
again  be  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Eggleston,  together  with  Messrs.  £.  £• 
White  and  Sawyer.  Mr.  Woodworth  also  gave  Courses  8  and  16. 
In  Course  20c,  Mr.  E.  S.  Bryant,  '06,  worked  on  the  glacial  geology 
of  the  Franklin  sheet,  and  Mr.  H.  N.  Eaton  made  a  map  of  the 
Carboniferous  strata  and  enclosed  volcanics,  extending  east  and 
west  of  South  Attleboro  on  the  Providence  quadrangle,  which  together 
with  a  brief  report  is  being  prepared  for  publication.  Instruction 
was  also  given  by  Mr.  Woodworth  to  students  in  Radcliffe  College. 
Considerable  time  was  devoted  to  installing  and  arranging  collections 
in  the  exhibition  room  of  the  Geological  Museum.  A  still  larger 
share  of  his  time  was  consumed  in  his  duties  as  Chairman  of  the 
Department. 

The  laboratory  materials  were  increased  as  follows:    stretched 
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conglomerates  from  Tiverton  and  Newpoit,  R.  I.,  collected  by 
Dr.  6.  R.  Mansfield;  a  collection  of  Miocene  fossils  from  York- 
town,  Va.,  made  by  J.  B.  Wood  worth  during  the  April  recess; 
specimens  of  Knox  dolomite  from  Newport,  Tenn.,  from  H.  S. 
Gale,  U.  S.  G.  S. 

July  was  devoted  by  Mr.  Woodworth  to  the  New  York  Geological 
Survey,  mainly  in  completing  the  glacial  map  of  the  Schuylerville 
quadrangle.  On  the  23d  of  August  he  proceeded  by  sea  to  Vera 
Cruz  in  order  to  attend  the  International  Congress  of  Geologists 
held  in  Mexico. 

Professor  Jaggar  conducted  the  advanced  field  courses,  Geology  22 
and  Mining  28,  as  usual,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Mansfield.  Stu- 
dents of  Course  22  mapped  areas  hitherto  unexplored  by  this  class 
between  Lawrence  and  Topsfield.  A  voluntary  course  of  lectures  on 
the  ^^  Structural  Provinces  of  the  United  States"  was  given  in  the 
autumn  of  1905  to  advanced  students.  In  February,  1906,  Professor 
Jaggar  gave  a  course  of  four  public  lectures  in  the  Colonial  Theatre, 
Boston,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club,  on  ''The 
Earth  as  a  Living  Organism."  In  the  spring  of  1906,  Mr.  H.  G. 
Ferguson  made  experiments  on  rill  erosion  in  the  laboratory  of  Ex- 
perimental Geology.  Mr.  Ferguson  spent  the  summer  of  1905  in 
Iceland  and  has  since  published  in  the  Journal  of  Geology  an  account 
of  Miocene  glacial  deposits  there.  Dr.  G.  R.  Mansfield  completed  a 
thesis  for  the  doctorate  of  Philosophy  entitled  "  Origin  and  Structure 
of  the  Roxbury  Conglomerate."  This  essay  is  to  be  published  as  a 
Bulletin  of  the  Museum.  Professor  Jaggar  finished  during  the  year 
bis  share  on  the  text  and  maps  of  the  Sturgis-Spearfish  Folio  of  the 
Geologic  Atlas  of  the  United  States,  issued  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey.  This  production  is  the  outcome  of  two  seasons'* 
field  work  in  the  northern  mining  district  of  the  Black  Hills,  South 
Dakota.  In  April,  1906,  he  went  to  Naples  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Agassiz,  to  make  notes  and  collections  at  the  scene  of  the 
recent  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  September  1,  1906,  Dr.  Jaggar  resigned 
his  assistant  professorship. 

The  sub-committees  of  the  Department  present  the  following 
reports. 

The  Committee  on  the  Gardner  Collection  of  Photographs  (Messrs. 
Ward  and  Woodworth)  report  as  follows. 

The  accessions  include  a  set  of  films  and  lantern  slides  represent- 
ing views  in  Montana  taken  by  J.  B.  Woodworth,  a  series  of  photo- 
graphs from  New  Zealand  brought  to  the  Department  by  Professor 
Davis,  lantern  slides  purchased  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Society^ 
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and  several  gifts  of  isolated  photographs.  Mr.  Charles  M.  Famluai 
was  employed  at  intervals  daring  the  year  in  r«iovating  the  dides* 
He  made  considerable  progress  in  the  numbering  of  the  negaJ&f^ 
and  films ;  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  the  necessary  assistance  the  oraal 
cataloguing  of  new  views  was  not  maintained.  The  r^ular  duties  ef 
the  present  teaching  staff  of  the  Department  preclude  giving  the 
necessary  time  to  this  work.  A  person  with  the  requisite  knowledge 
of  geography  and  geology  to  insure  the  correct  description  aod  oata* 
loguing  of  the  rich  materials  annually  brought  to  this  collection  is  a 
pressing  need  of  the  Department.  The  accompanying  table  pvesentt 
the  condition  of  the  collection. 


State  of  the  Collection,  July  1 

PhotoipiLphB. 

SUdes. 

Negate*. 

Accessions  since  last  report  .... 

47 

483 

99 

Unidentified  yiews 

258 

30 

0 

Duplicates 

144 

51 

0 

Broken  

0 

0 

0 

Condemned 

0 

0 

0 

Last  accession  number 

6701 

4741 

0 

Number  now  in  collection     .... 

5629 

5050 

1286 

The  Committee  on  the  Geological  Museum  (Messrs.  Woodworth, 
Wolff,  and  Jaggar)  report  that  through  the  generous  interest  of 
Mr.  R.  W.  Sayles,  '01,  the  Corporation  received  the  gift  of  five 
thousand  dollars,  the  income  of  which  is  ^^  preferably  to  be  devoted 
to  the  acquisition,  preparation,  and  maintenance,  of  collections  suit- 
able for  a  museum  of  geology  and  geography."  It  should  be  stated 
that  the  Museum  stands  in  immediate  need  of  several  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  construction  of  exhibition  cases.  By  a  transfer  of  laige 
specimens  and  certain  models  already  in  the  teaching  collections  of 
the  Department,  the  cases  now  constructed  have  been  partially  filled 
with  the  nucleus  of  a  collection,  some  of  which  will  naturally  be 
replaced  by  better  and  newer  material  as  soon  as  it  can  be  obtained. 
The  labelling  of  the  exhibits  has  been  begun.  A  printed  label 
(4^  X  1^  in.)  has  been  adopted  as  suitable  for  recording  the  leading 
data  concerning  the  numerous  exhibits. 

The  Committee  has  received  the  following  gifts :  Glaciated  pebbles 
and  tillite  from  the  Carboniferous  Dwyka  conglomerate  of  South 
Africa,  collected  in  1905  by  Professor  W.  M.  Davis;  sand-blasted 
parts  of  trees  from  the  dunes  of  Ipswich,  Mass.,  collected  by 
Mr.  Albert  Morse ;  ashes  from  the  eruption  of  Mont  Pel^, 
Martinique,  May  20,  1903,  gift  of  Mrs.  N.  S.  Shaler. 
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The  Committee  on  the  Josiah  Dwight  Whitney  Scholarship  (Pro- 
fessors Davis,  Jaggar,  and  Woodworth)  recommended  that  a  scholar- 
ship of  $200  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Howard  E.  Merwin,  a  student  in  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  for  defraying  the  expense  of  ten  weeks' 
work  daring  the  summer  of  1906  upon  the  ancient  Pleistocene  shore 
lines  of  Vermont,  which  task  Mr.  Merwin  has  satisfactorily  carried 
oat,  and  a  report  is  now  in  preparation. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  publications  which  have  appeared  since 
the  last  report :  — 

1.  Glaciation  of  the  Sawatch  Range,  Colorado.  By  W.  M.  Dayis. 
BuU,  Mu8.  Comp,  ZooL,  XLIX,  1905,  pp.  1-12,  1  pi. 

2.  The  Wasatch,  Canyon,  and  House  Ranges,  Utah.  By  W.  M.  Dayis. 
Ibid.,  pp.  18-56,  3  pis. 

3.  The  Geographical  Cycle  in  an  Arid  Climate.  By  W.  M.  Davis. 
Qeogr.  Journ,,  XXVII,  1906,  pp.  70-73. 

4.  The  Sculpture  of  Mountains  by  Glaciers.  By  W.  M.  Davis.  ScoU, 
Qeogr,  Mag.,  XXII,  1906,  pp.  76-89. 

5.  The  British  Association  in  South  Africa.  By  W.  M.  Davis.  The 
Nation,  November  16  and  23,  1905. 

6.  An  Inductive  Study  of  the  Content  of  Geography.  By  W.  M.  Davis. 
BtUL  Amer.  Oeogr,  Soc,  1906. 

7.  Incised  Meandering  Valleys.  By  W.  M.  Davis.  Bull.  Oeogr.  8oc., 
Philadelphia,  IV,  1906,  No.  2,  pp.  1-11. 

8.  A  Day  in  the  C6vennes.  By  W.  M.  Davis.  Appaladiia,  XI,  1906, 
pp.  110-114,  pis.  16-17. 

9.  A  New  Species  of  Fossil  Limulus  from  the  Jurassic  of  Sweden. 
By  R.  T.  Jackson.     Arkivfor  Zoologi,  IH,  1906,  No.  11.  7  pp. 

10.  The  Climatic  Zones  and  their  Subdivisions.  By  R.  DeC.  Ward. 
Bull.  Amer.  Oeogr.  Hoc,  XXXVIII,  1906,  pp.  885-396. 

1 1 .  Suggestions  concerning  a  More  Rational  Treatment  of  Climatology. 
By  R.  DeC.  Ward.     RepoH  of  8th  Internal.  Oeogr.  Congress,  277-293. 

12.  The  Hygiene  of  the  Zones.  By  R.  DeC.  Ward.  Bull.  Oeogr. 
8oc.,  Philadelphia,  IV,  1906,  No.  2,  pp.  29-55. 

13.  The  Classification  of  Climates.  By  R.  DeC.  Ward.  Bull.  Amer. 
Oeogr.  8oc.,  XXXVm,  1906,  pp.  401-412,  465-477. 

14.  Professor  Shaler.  By  J.  B.  Woodworth.  The  Harvard  Illus- 
tr(Ued  Magazine,  VII,  April,  1906,  pp.  133-136  (with  portrait). 

16.   Book  Review  in  The  Nation.    By  J.  B.  Woodworth. 

16.  Administrative  Report  of  work  done  in  New  York  in  1903.  By 
J.  B.  Woodworth.  Embodied  in  Report  of  the  State  (Jeologist,  Dr.  J.  M. 
Clarke.  d7th  Annual  Report  of  iM  N.Y.  Slate  Museum,  Albany,  N.Y., 
1904,  pp.  8-12. 
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17.  Administrative  Report  of  work  done  in  New  York  in  1904.  By 
J.  B.  WooDWOBTH.  Embodied  in  Report  of  the  State  Geologist,  Dr.  J.  M. 
Clarke.     68th  Annual  Report  of  the  N.Y,  SlcUe  Museum,  Albany,  N,r,, 

1905,  pp.  18,  19. 

18.  Administrative  Report  of  work  done  in  New  York  in  1905.  l^y 
J.  B.  WoODWOBTH.  Embodied  in  Report  of  the  State  (yeologist.  Dr.  J.  M. 
Clarke.     59th  Annual  Report  of  the  N.7,  State  Museum,  Albany,  N.l\, 

1906,  p.  20. 

19.  Description  of  Bradshaw  Mountains  Quadrangle,  U.  S.  G.  S.  By 
T.  A.  Jagoar,  Jr.,  and  C.  Palache.  Oeol,  Atlas,  folio  126,  1905, 
3  geological  maps. 

20.  Post-Pleistocene  Drainage  Modifications  in  the  Black  Hills  and 
Bighorn  Mountains.  By  G.  R.  Mansfield.  Bull.  Mus,  Comp.  ZooL, 
XLIV,  1906.  pp.  57-87,  4  pis. 

J.  B.  WOODWORTH,  Chairman. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MINING  AND 

METALLURGY. 

To   THE  PbESIDENT   OF  THE  UNIVERSITY: 

Sir,  —  At  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  1905-06  the  number 
of  students  enrolled  in  the  programme  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy  in 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  was  68.  The  corresponding  numbers 
since  1896  are  given  in  the  table  below. 


•9ft-«7 

•vi-w 

'W-W 

'0»-00 

'00-01 

•01-02 

•oa-08 

•os-o* 

HM-OS 

*0fr-06 

Stodentf  in  Mining 

mnd  Metallurgy  . 

18 

17 

19 

80 

42 

67 

75 

68 

67 

68 

Stndentf  in  the  L. 

8.  8 

868 

410 

415 

495 

507 

549 

584 

548 

580 

504 

Per  cent 

8.5 

4.1 

4.6 

6.1 

8.8 

12.2 

12.8 

12.6 

12.6 

18.4 

In  1906  the  number  of  persons  who  received  the  degree  of  S.B.  in 
Mining  and  Metallurgy  was  seven,  three  of  these  degrees  being  con- 
ferred with  distinction.  In  addition  three  men  received  the  higher 
degree  of  M.£.  after  a  year  of  graduate  study. 

Courses  of  Instruction. 

No  considerable  changes  in  studies  were  made  during  the  year. 
One  new  course  was  added  to  the  programme,  namely.  Course  30, 
Mining  and  Metallurgical  Projects  and  Design.  This  is  intended 
only  for  those  Graduate  Students  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  M.E.  or  Met.E.  Also  the  courses  of  the  graduate  year  were 
bt'tter  organized  and  put  in  good  working  order.  In  this  rearrange- 
ment the  intensive  principle  was  followed  as  far  as  possible.  Thus 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  M.E.  begin  the  year  with  Course  8  and 
give  nearly  all  their  time  to  it  until  early  in  Noyember.  This  is  then 
followed  through  the  year  by  Courses  22,  30,  24,  and  17,  each  of 
which  is  completed  before  the  next  is  taken  up.  Concurrently  with 
this  work  the  candidates  take  one  or  two  courses  in  other  depart- 
ments, which  come  in  the  usual  three  periods  a  week. 

Our  experience  of  a  year  with  the  intensive  system  has  demon- 
strated that  much  of  our  work  may  easily  and  advantageously  be 
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adapted  to  it.  It  has  two  important  advantages,  namely,  in  tJie 
aggregate  more  work  is  accomplished  than  if  the  subjects  are  spread 
out  over  the  usual  longer  periods ;  and  the  interest  of  both  student 
and  teacher  is  better  sustained.  An  additional  advantage  is  that  a 
student  may  enter  even  late  in  the  year  and  finish  a  complete  body 
of  work  without  having  to  make  up  back  work.  But  this  advantage 
is  offset  by  the  correlative  disadvantage  that  time  lost  through  illness 
or  otherwise  cannot  be  made  up  in  the  same  year.  The  only  other 
disadvantage  which  we  have  found  as  yet  is  in  the  difficulties  oi 
adjustment  with  the  three  period  a  week  courses  in  other  depart- 
ments. On  the  whole,  however,  the  results  have  been  so  satisfactoiy 
that  the  Department  will  extend  this  system  as  far  as  possible  to  its 
higher  courses  which  form  part  of  its  programme  in  the  new  Graduate 
School  of  Applied  Science. 

The  Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science. 

This  Department  heartily  favored  the  establishment  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Applied  Science  for  several  reasons,  chief  among 
which  was  that  it  promises  to  liberalize  as  well  as  to  extend  the 
period  of  training  of  Mining  Engineers  and  Metallurgists,  and  hence 
to  secure  for  these  professions  better  all-round  men.  Mining  Engi- 
neers in  a  sense  are  custodians  and  trustees  as  well  as  exploiters  of 
the  limited  mineral  resources  of  the  world,  and  these  important  duties 
should  be  performed  by  men  of  broad  mind  and  the  most  liberal 
training. 

In  consequence  of  the  additional  study  required  through  the 
establishment  of  this  School  the  student  will  leave  us  better  prepared 
for  entering  on  his  life  work.  Besides  this  advantage  (which  will 
result  from  the  mere  addition  of  a  year  to  his  period  of  study)  the 
student  should  derive  even  greater  advantage  from  the  nature  of  the 
work.  This  is  of  such  character  as  to  develop  his  initiative,  to  caase 
him  to  think  for  himself,  and  to  solve  problems  without  depending 
on  the  systematic  and  constant  assistance  of  his  teacher.  Through 
this  additional  pcnod  of  study  the  student  will  also  have  opportunity 
for  greater  specialization  along  any  of  the  lines  pertaining  to  the 
professions  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineering. 

The  Department  hopes  that  the  new  school  will  be  attractive  to 
graduates  of  power  and  capacity,  not  only  of  Harvard  Ck>llege,  bat 
of  other  colleges  and  scientific  schools  as  well.  Such  men  will  be 
welcomed,  and  whenever  possible  will  be  admitted  to  our  work  with- 
out i-egard  to  whether  they  have  completed  all  the  desirable  prepara- 
tion or  not.     At  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that  the  requirements 
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in   the  fundamentals  —  in   mathematics,   physics,   chemistry,   and 
geology,  —  cannot  be  greatly  relaxed. 

Lbctures,  Gifts,  etc. 

During  the  year  the  Department  had  the  benefit  of  several  lec- 
tures by  Mr.  Woolsey  McA.  Johnson,  on  Electro-Metallurgy.  The 
system  of  short  series  of  lectures  on  special  topics  by  experts  is  one 
tliat  commends  itself  to  the  Department  as  very  useful  and  capable 
of  large  extension.  Through  a  welcome  gift  from  the  Visiting 
Committee  an  important  advance  in  this  direction  will  be  made  this 
year  in  securing  a  repetition  of  Mr.  Johnson's  lectures,  and  those  of 
others  on  Coal  Mining,  Cost-Keeping,  etc. 

The  Visiting  Committee  also  gave  money  to  be  used  in  paying  the 
expenses  of  members  of  the  Department  in  visiting  mines  and  metal- 
lurgical works.  The  younger  teachers  especially  will  thus  be  hel})ed 
to  get  and  keep  in  touch  with  actual  operations  to  the  great  benefit 
of  their  work  as  instructors.  In  the  case  of  the  senior  teachers  the 
benefit  is  not  so  marked,  as  they  for  the  most  part  are  actively 
engaged  in  the  work  of  their  professions. 

Dr.  Peters  has  been  at  work  during  the  year  on  his  new  book, 
**The  Principles  of  Copper  Smelting,"  which  is  expected  to  appear 
in  January,  1907. 

Professors  Sauveur  and  White  spent  part  of  the  summer  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent.  In  London  they  attended  the  Joint  meeting 
of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  and  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers,  and  both  read  papers  —  Professor  Sauveur  on  **  The  Con- 
stitution of  Iron-Carbon  Alloys,"  and  Professor  White  on  '*  A  New 
Colorimeter"  of  his  own  invention. 

At  the  May  meeting  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of  Great 
Britain,  Dr.  H.  C.  Boynton  presented  a  report  of  his  research  on  the 
hardness  of  the  various  constituents  of  steel,  which  he  had  carried 
oat  as  Carnegie  Scholar.  At  the  same  meeting  his  Carnegie  Scholar- 
ship was  extended  for  another  year  in  order  to  permit  this  valuable 
research  to  be  completed.  At  the  end  of  the  year  Dr.  Boynton 
resigned  his  instructorship  in  this  Department  in  order  to  take  a 
much  more  remunerative  position  with  a  laige  steel  works.  It  was 
with  much  regret  that  his  resignation  was  accepted. 

Daring  the  year  positions  were  found  for  fourteen  men.  This 
inolades  nearly  all  the  graduates  of  last  year  and  several  graduates 
of  preceding  years.  Some  of  the  latter  obtained  excellent  places 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Department. 
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Summer  Work. 

As  in  the  preceding  year  Mining  12  was  given  in  three  parts. 
The  first  part,  Mine  Surveying,  was  required  of  all  students.  This 
part  of  the  course  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  £.  £.  White,  assisted  hy 
Mr.  E.  M.  Sawyer,  and  as  usual  was  given  at  the  Elizabeth  Mine, 
South  Strafford,  Vermont.  The  class  of  eleven  students  met  at 
South  Strafford  on  June  16.  The  underground  work  was  completed 
and  the  maps  platted  by  June  26. 

The  second  part  of  the  course  consisted  of  a  voluntary  excursion 
to  the  Lake  Superior  region.  This  was  in  charge  of  Professor 
Raymer.  The  party  assembled  in  Ishpeming,  Michigan,  on  July  2d, 
and  remained  in  the  Lake  Superior  country  about  three  weeks. 
During  this  time  ten  days  were  spent  on  the  Marquette  Iron  Range, 
with  headquarters  at  Ishpeming.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Company,  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Angellne 
Mining  Company,  and  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Company  the  class 
were  enabled  to  visit  all  the  principal  mines  on  the  Range.  The 
blast  furnace  of  the  Pioneer  Iron  Company  at  Marquette  was  visited, 
and  the  students  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  operation  of  a 
modem  by-product  charcoal  plant.  A  week  was  spent  in  the  Copper 
country,  and  the  underground  workings  of  several  of  the  important 
mines  were  opened  to  the  class.  Mr.  F.  W.  Denton,  Greneral 
Manager  of  the  Copper  Range  Copper  Company,  showed  the  class 
many  courtesies  and  gave  them  much  valuable  information.  « 

In  Minnesota,  the  class  were  very  hospitably  received  by  the 
officials  of  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Company,  through  whose  courtesy 
the  most  interesting  mines  on  the  Vermilion  and  Mesabi  Ranges 
were  opened  to  their  inspection. 

As  in  the  preceding  year  the  third  part  of  the  course  consisted  of 
practical  work  undei^round,  which  was  done  by  the  student  in  a 
district  of  his  own  selection  and  without  supervision.  A  written 
report  and  note-book  containing  his  notes  and  sketches  are  accepted 
as  evidence  of  the  performance  of  this  portion  of  his  task. 

Needs  of  the  Department. 

In  my  reports  of  preceding  years  not  much  has  been  said  regarding 
the  material  needs  of  the  Department  and  of  the  directions  in  which 
it  is  advisable  that  our  work  should  be  extended.  It  seems  desirable 
to  set  forth  these  needs  in  some  detail  here. 

The  most  pressing  need  of  the  Department  is  more  room.  The 
Rotch  Building,  while  not  unsuitable  in  many  ways  for  the  purposes 
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of  the  Department,  is  decidedly  too  small.  We  need  another  large 
lecture  room,  several  smaller  rooms  for  classes  and  for  instructors' 
private  laboratories,  for  a  museum  and  for  a  reading-room;  and 
rooms  in  which  Graduate  Students  could  keep  their  books  and  papers, 
and  in  which  they  could  study.  We  also  need  more  room  for  the 
metallurgical  laboratory  work. 

The  museum  should  contain  special  mining  and  metallurgical 
models  of  shafts,  furnaces,  etc.,  showing  details  of  equipment  and 
construction.  It  should  also  contain  a  well  selected  series  of  speci- 
mens illustrating  metallurgical  processes  and  products. 

Our  library  is  a  small  one,  and  contains  little  more  than  the 
principal  test-books  and  laboratory  hand-books.  We  need  espe- 
cially full  sets  of  the  proceedings  of  the  principal  technical  societies 
and  of  the  files  of  the  principal  mining  and  metallurgical  Journals. 

The  most  practicable  way  in  which  extra  space  could  be  secured 
would  be  to  add  a  large  one-story  wing,  60  X  80  feet,  to  the  west 
end  of  the  Rotch  Building,  and  provide  it  with  a  high  basement. 
Also  there  is  a  large  amount  of  waste  space  over  the  chemical 
laboratory.  The  second  floor  could  be  extended  over  this  room, 
and  by  putting  in  dormer  windows  several  rooms  of  useful  size 
could  be  obtained  at  small  cost.  The  basement  in  the  west  wing 
could  accommodate  the  iron  and  steel  laboratory,  which  thus  could  be 
removed  from  the  east  wing  and  leave  additional  and  much  needed 
space  for  sulphide  metallurgy.  These  changes  could  be  made,  in- 
cluding equipment  and  expense  of  moving,  for  about  $30,000. 

The  part  of  our  work  which  most  needs  extension  and  improve- 
ment is  the  work  of  the  summer.  We  need  to  give  more  time  to 
mine  surveying  and  to  practical  mining  work ;  and,  furthermore,  we 
need  a  mine  of  our  own  in  which  these  subjects  may  be  taught 
uninterruptedly.  At  present  our  summer  course  in  Mining  12  con- 
sists in  part  of  mine  surveying,  in  part  of  an  excursion,  and  in  part 
of  independent  and  unsupervised  underground  work  in  the  mines. 
The  underground  surveying,  as  at  present  given,  is  in  a  fairly  satis- 
factory state ;  the  course  ought,  however,  to  be  lengthened  so  that 
the  students  would  be  required  to  spend  about  three  weeks  at  the 
mine  instead  of  ten  days.  Mine  Surveying  is  a  subject  that  can  be 
well  taught  in  the  school,  and  the  student  can  attain  in  it  a  con- 
siderable measure  of  skill  and  facility.  It  is  one  of  the  two  subjects, 
assaying  being  the  other,  through  which  a  student  may  readily 
obtain  a  foot-hold  in  mining  work. 

The  excursion  in  Mining  12  is  kept  up  for  two  reasons.  One 
object  is  to  give  the  student  such  an  acquaintance  with  mining 
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operations  as  will  enable  him  to  follow  intelligently  the  lectures  in 
tiiis  subject  which  come  during  the  following  year.  Hie  other  object 
is  to  give  him,  before  he  settles  down  to  his  life  work,  perhaps  in  one 
district,  a  general  view  of  mining  practice  in  several  districts.  The 
first  of  these  objects  could  be  better  attained  if  the  Hme  could  be 
spent  in  a  mine  of  our  own,  in  which  the  student  could  work  as  in 
a  laboratory.  As  regards  the  second,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
tlie  student  would  profit  more  from  the  excursion  if  it  followed  the 
lectures  instead  of  preceding  them. 

The  third  part  of  the  course,  the  unsupervised  work  of  Uie  atudent 
in  the  mines,  is  the  least  satisfactory.  Most  students  come  bads  to 
Cambridge  with  some  knowledge  of  what  a  day's  work  is,  but  with 
very  little  more. 

In  order  to  improve  these  conditions  the  Department  is  desiroos 
of  getting  a  small  mine  of  its  own,  which  would  be  run  for  Depart- 
ment purposes  only,  and  in  which  students  could  be  instructed  in 
the  fundamental  operations  of  mining.  These  operations  should  be 
approached  from  the  engineering  point  of  view,  analysed  into  tiielr 
elements,  and  each  element  studied.  It  is  impossible  for  students 
working  as  laborers  in  operating  mines  to  do  this.  Such  a  mine 
would  also  be  useful  for  Graduate  Students,  for  sampling  and 
geological  study.  To  meet  our  requirements,  the  mine  should 
have  considerable  ground  open  above  drainage  level,  and  should 
require  no  pumping;  the  rock  should  be  hard  so  that  the  cost  of 
maintenance  would  be  small ;  and,  lastly,  it  should  not  be  too  far 
away  from  Cambridge.  It  is  believed  that  a  satisfactory  selection 
could  be  made  among  several  abandoned  properties  in  New  England, 
and  that  such  a  mine  could  be  bought  and  equipped  for  a  moderate 
sum,  and  maintained  as  a  laboratory  at  a  small  annual  cost. 

We  also  need  a  summer  course  in  Metallurgy,  which,  at  least  at 
the  beginning,  should  consist  of  a  tour  of  inspection  through  metal- 
lurgical establishments.  This  course  cannot  be  established  until  we 
get  a  thoroughly  competent  assistant  in  sulphide  metallurgy. 

Publications. 

The  following  publications  by  members  of  the  Department  have 
appeared  during  the  last  academic  year :  — 

The  Anatomy  of  a  Steel  Rail.     H.  C.  Botnton.     Harper* s  Maganm, 

March,  1906. 

The  Hardness  of  the  Constitaents  of  Iron  and  Steel.  H.  C.  BonrroN. 
Journal  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  InstUtUe,  Vol.  n,  London,  1906. 
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Field  Training  of  Students  in  Mineral  Land  Surveying.  6.  S.  Rather. 
Mining  EeporUr,  May,  1906. 

The  Iron  and  Steel  Magazine,  Vol.  X,  1905,  and  Vol.  XI,  1906. 
A.  Sauteub,  Editor. 

Iron  Manufocture.     A.  Sauyeur.     Encyclopedia  Americana,  1905. 

Steel  Manufacture.     A.  Sauyeur.     Encyclopedia  Americana,  1905. 

The  Constitution  of  Iron-Carbon  Alloys.  A.  Sauyeur.  Journal  of  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  London,  1906. 

The  Relation  of  Gold  and  F^te.  H.  L.  Smyth.  Mining  and  Scientific 
Press,  July  14,  1906. 

A  New  Colorimeter  for  the  Determination  of  Carbon  in  Steel.  C.  H. 
Whttb.  Transactions  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers, 
London  Meeting,  July,  1906. 

H.  L.  SMYTH,  Chairman. 


MINERALOGICAL  MUSEUM  AND  LABORATORIES 
OF  MINERALOGY  AND  PETROGRAPHY. 

To  THE  President  op  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  There  were  no  changes  in  the  courses  of  instinction  for  the 
year.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  quality  of  the  students  taking  oor 
courses  has  been  improving  for  some  time ;  for  instance,  this  year, 
in  the  course  in  elementary  petrography  (Mineralogy  12),  oat  of 
eleven  students  completing  the  course  only  one  received  a  grade 
lower  than  B. 

In  part  by  the  help  of  a  friend  of  the  Department,  extensive 
improvements  in  the  equipment  for  teaching  and  research  have  been 
made  in  the  laboratories,  some  details  of  which  follow :  — 

Liglvting,  —  The  whole  lower  floor,  containing  the  lecture-room, 
large  laboratory,  and  two  smaller  rooms,  has  been  equipped  with  the 
Nemst  electric  light,  which  had  previously  given  such  good  satia- 
faction  in  the  exhibition  rooms,  and  affords  a  strong  white  light, 
especially  useful  in  dealing  with  minerals,  and  by  replacing  gaa 
improves  the  ventilation  appreciably. 

Instruments^  Models^  arid  Specimens.  —  In  optical  mineralogy,  a 
Klein  crystal  refractometer  for  determining  the  indices  of  refraction 
in  small  crystals  or  plates;  a  set  of  eight  large  sectional  wooden 
models  of  the  optical  indicatrix  after  Professor  Duparc ;  glass 
models  illustrating  the  double-refi*action  of  calcite  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Nicol  prism,  and  five  large  plaster  models  after  Pro- 
fessor Becke,  illustrating  certain  optical  properties  of  thin  sections. 
In  crystallography,  sixty-nine  large  models  of  glass  and  wood,  with 
stands  and  holders;  large  models  of  the  ciystal  axes.  In  petro- 
graphy, four  new  Bausch  &  Lomb  petrographical  microscopes;  a 
Zeiss  binocular  microscope  for  the  study  of  small  crystals  and  rock 
powder ;  the  great  collection  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  erup- 
tive rocks  from  the  Christiania  basin,  with  thin  sections,  and  eight 
hundred  new  thin  sections  of  miscellaneous  rocks,  or  about  one 
thousand  in  all;  smaller  collections  of  rocks  from  Mexico  and 
elsewhere. 

Systematic  and  Exhibition  Collections  of  the  Museum.  — Individual 
gifts  were  received  of  several  valuable  specimens,  and  a  number  of 
examples  of  the  rarer  minerals  not  previously  represented  were  pur- 
chased in  America  and  abroad ;  also  some  groups  for  the  wall  cases 
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of  the  exhibition  rooms.  The  collection  of  meteorites  was  increased 
by  several  Finland  falls  (by  exchange)  and  by  new  American  falls, 
including  the  gift  of  a  fine  slab,  weighing  forty  pounds,  of  Esiacado, 
Texas.  More  than  the  usual  amount  of  re-labelling,  and  re-writing 
of  faded  labels,  was  done. 

With  such  accessions  and  improvements  we  ought  to  appear  con- 
tented, only  these  additions  of  one  year  to  our  already  extensive 
plant  increase  by  so  much  the  mechanical  labor  involved  in  the 
proper  use  and  care  of  so  many  objects ;  the  labelling  of  specimens 
and  sections,  and  the  taking  out  and  putting  away  for  lectures  and 
laboratory  work,  is  a  constant  drain  on  the  energy  and  time  of  the 
oflficers ;  and  yet  the  work  can  be  done  not  by  temporary  assistants, 
who  would  have  to  learn  anew  from  year  to  year,  but  only  by  a 
permanent,  handy  man,  of  good  intelligence. 

Professor  Palache  has  been  engaged  during  the  winter  and  part  of 
the  summer  in  the  completion  of  a  monograph  on  the  minerals  of 
Franklin  Furnace,  and  has  begun  a  similar  work  on  the  Lake  Supe- 
rior region.  He  has  published  the  following  paper :  On  Octahedrite, 
Brookite,  and  Titanite,  from  Somerville,  Massachusetts,  U.  S.  A. 
(with  8  text  figures).  Festschrift  Harry  Rosenbusch,  pp.  311-321. 
The  Curator  spent  the  summer  in  travel  in  Mexico,  also  attending 
there  the  sessions  of  the  Tenth  International  Greological  Congress, 
and  incidentally  ascending  the  volcanoes  of  Colima  and  Orizaba. 

JOHN  E.  WOLFF,  Curator. 


THE  PEABODY  MUSEUM  OF  AMERICAN  ARCHAE- 
OLOGY AND  ETHNOLOGY. 

To  THE  President  op  the  Univebsitt:  — 

Sir,  —  By  the  death  of  Mr.  Stephen  Salisbury  on  November  16, 
1905,  the  Museum  lost  an  active  member  of  its  Faculty  and  a  gener- 
ous patron.  Mr.  Salisbury  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
from  1887  until  the  Trustees,  by  special  Act  of  Legislature,  made 
over  their  trust  to  Harvard  College  in  1897,  and  since  that  time  be 
was  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Museum,  and  was  seldom  absent 
from  its  meetings.  Mr.  Salisbury  was  deeply  interested  in  our 
archaeological  researches  in  Yucatan,  and  for  several  years  he  had 
contributed  largely  to  our  subscription  fund  for  research  in  Central 
America  and  Mexico.  He  also  aided  the  Museum  in  other  ways. 
His  latest  gift  was  applied  to  the  electric  lighting  of  the  library, 
laboratory,  and  work-rooms  of  the  Museum.  At  the  Anmntl  meetmg 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  Museum,  held  on  January  15,  1906,  Mr. 
Augustus  He  men  way  was  unanimously  nominated  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Salisbury,  and  this  nomination  was  con- 
firmed at  a  meeting  of  the  Pi*esident  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College 
on  January  29. 

From  our  Central  American  explorers  we  have  received  mach 
valuable  material  for  the  further  study  of  the  physical  characters, 
arts,  culture,  and  hieroglyphic  writing  of  the  ancient  peoples  of  that 
region.  From  Mr.  Edward  H.  Thompson  we  have  received  a  number 
of  moulds  of  interesting  sculptures  at  Chichen  Itza,  and  from  Mr. 
Teobert  Maler,  moulds  of  sculptures  discovered  by  him.  Mr.  Maler 
has  sent  in  an  extensive  report,  with  many  beautiful  photographs  to 
illustrate  the  texts.  This  report  will  soon  be  published  as  one  of 
our  Memoirs.  The  deplorable  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  exhibit 
any  more  casts  of  these  Central  American  sculptures  and  hieroglyphs, 
and  thus  make  them  available  to  students,  adds  emphasis  to  my 
several  appeals  for  the  means  to  complete  the  Museum  building. 

The  fourth  annual  expedition  to  the  State  of  New  York  was 
conducted  by  Mr.  M.  R.  Harrington  as  in  former  years.  An  ex- 
ploration of  an  ancient  Iroquois  site  yielded  a  good  collection  of 
implements,  ornaments,  pottery,  and  skeletons.  Among  the  objects 
are  some  new  forms  and  a  few  rare  types.  This  work  was  carried 
on  by  means  of  the  Henry  C.  Warren  Exploration  Fund,  aided  to  a 
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small  extent  by  the  income  of  the  Huntington-Frothingham-Woleott 
Fund.  The  Museum  is  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Heath  of 
Rodman  for  his  many  kindnesses  to  members  of  the  expedition  as 
well  as  for  his  gift  of  several  interesting  pottery  pipes  and  stone 
implements.  We  are  also  indebted  to  Dr.  Getman  of  Chaumont, 
Mr.  N.  H.  Oatman  of  Adams  Centre,  and  Messrs.  Kilmer  of  Pien*e- 
pont  Manor  for  specimens  made  of  pottery  and  stone  given  to  Mr. 
Harrington  for  the  Museum. 

During  the  summer  of  1906  Mr.  Ernest  Volk  continued  his  re- 
aearches  for  the  Museum  in  the  glacial  deposits  near  Trenton,  N.J., 
in  connection  with  my  long-continued  study  of  the  antiquity  of  man 
in  the  Delaware  valley.  Several  paleolithic  implements  were  found, 
and  additional  geological  facts  were  obtained  in  confirmation  of  the 
antiquity  of  man  in  the  valley.  This  work  was  done  by  the  gift  of 
Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore. 

The  Peabody  Museum  South  American  Expedition  is  organized 
and  will  start  about  the  middle  of  December.  Arequipa,  Peru,  will 
be  the  field  headquarters.  The  purpose  of  the  expedition  is  to 
study  the  native  peoples  of  the  Eastern  Andean  region  of  Peru, 
Brazil,  Bolivia,  and  Argentina.  The  anthropological  material  secured 
wiU  be  the  property  of  the  Museum,  and  other  divisions  of  the  Uni- 
versity Museum  will  be  remembered  by  the  party  while  in  South 
America.  This  expedition  is  under  the  patronage  of  a  Harvard 
graduate,  and  it  will  be  continued  for  three  years.  The  Museum  is 
very  much  indebted  to  President  Roosevelt  and  to  Secretary  Root 
for  the  personal  interest  they  have  taken  in  this  expedition,  and  for 
their  kindness  in  giving  personal  letters  endorsing  the  objects  of  the 
expedition  as  well  as  official  letters  to  our  diplomatic  corps  in  the 
several  countries  which  will  be  visited  by  the  members  of  the 
expedition.* 

I  also  have  the  pleasure  of  gratefully  acknowledging  the  most 
generous  offers  of  courtesy  and  assistance  from  the  President  of  the 
Inca  Mining  Company  of  Tirapata  (Peru),  Mr.  C.  P.  Collins,  who 
has  requested  the  General  Manager  in  Peru  to  cooperate  with  the 
expedition  in  every  way  possible  and  to  extend  to  the  party  all  the 
courtesy  of  the  company  without  chaise,  including  the  facilities  of 
its  transportation  lines  and  commissary  department.  Thanks  are 
also  due  to  the  National  Phonograph  Company  for  the  gift  of  a 
phonograph  and  record  blanks  for  the  use  of  the  expedition. 

*  Since  this  report  was  sabmitted  notice  has  been  received  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  that  the  courtesies  of  the  FeruTian  Government  will  be  extended 
io  members  of  the  expedition. 
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At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Museum  in  January, 
1906,  Dr.  R.  B.  Dixon  was  appointed  Assistant  in  Ethnology  and 
Librarian  of  the  Museum,  and  Dr.  W.  C.  Farabee  was  appointed 
Assistant  in  Somatology.  The  Faculty  of  the  Museum  has  appointed 
Mr.  Louis  J.  de  G.  de  Milhau  ( A.B.  1906 )  and  Mr.  John  W.  Hastings 
(A.M.  1906)  members  of  the  Museum  staflf  as  Ethnologists  of  the 
South  American  Expedition.  Dr.  Farabee  has  been  appointed  Field 
Director  of  the  Expedition,  having  been  granted  leave  of  absence  bj 
the  University.* 

The  income  of  the  Huntington-Frothingham-Wolcott  Fund  has 
been  used  for  the  purchase  of  rare  specimens  needed  in  our  exhibits, 
for  the  making  of  a  number  of  small  models  of  Indian  habitations 
for  our  North  American  Indian  Hail,  and,  to  a  small  amount,  for 
the  archaeological  expedition  to  New  York  State. 

The  income  of  the  Susan  D.  Warren  Fund  has  been  applied  to  the 
cost  of  cases  in  the  Indian  gallery,  in  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the 
Museum  Faculty. 

During  the  year  Mr.  Willoughby  has  given  particular  attention  to 
the  identification  and  labelling  of  the  collections  from  the  Pacific 
Islands  and  from  the  various  American  Indian  tribes.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  latter  exhibit  he  has  carefully  superintended  the  con- 
struction of  several  models  representing  the  dwellings  and  customs 
of  the  North  American  Indians,  and  we  hope  to  add  to  these  models 
from  time  to  time  until  we  have  the  various  types  of  habitations 
represented  in  this  way.  He  has  rearranged  several  archaeological 
collections  so  as  to  bring  them  into  closer  geographical  connection, 
and  has  added  a  number  of  framed  groups  of  photographs  illustrat- 
ing the  physical  characters,  dress,  and  customs  of  the  different 
peoples,  in  connection  with  the  ethnol(^ical  collections. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  S.  J.  Guernsey  for  his  skilful  modelling 
of  the  houses  in  the  Haida  group  and  the  small  human  figures  in  the 
several  model  groups. 

The  Anthropological  Library  has  been  rearranged  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Assistant  Professor  Dixon  in  accordance  with  the  method 
adopted  in  the  University  Library.  The  library  has  received  valuable 
gifts  from  fiiends  of  the  Museum  and  Division,  and  has  added 
some  important  exchanges  during  the  year.  151  volumes  and  149 
pamphlets  were  added,  making  the  total  3,422  volumes  and  3,070 
pamphlets. 

*  Since  this  report  was  sabmitted,  Edward  F.  Horr.  M.D.|  has  been  appohited 
Sunreon  of  the  expedition  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Museum. 
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During  the  past  year  the  Museum  has  issued  one  of  its  serial 
papers,  ^^The  Mandans:  A  Study  of  their  Culture,  Archaeology, 
and  Language."  By  6.  F.  Will  and  H.  J.  Spinden.  Peabody  Museum 
Papers^  Vol.  Ill,  No.  4,  1906.  The  archaeological  section  of  this 
paper  is  based  on  the  exploration  at  Mandan,  North  Dakota,  carried 
on  by  the  authors  last  summer.  The  material  collected,  which  is 
now  in  the  Museum,  is  described  and  illustrated.  The  study  of 
Mandan  Cultui*e  and  Language  was  made  under  the  supervision  of 
Assistant  Professor  Dixon,  who  also  superintended  the  beginning 
of  the  field  work  at  Mandan.  This  exploration  and  publication  were 
made  possible  by  the  gift  of  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore. 

Dr.  Dixon  has  given  instruction  in  the  Division  for  the  past  ten 
years,  and  has  now  been  promoted  to  an  Assistant  Professorship. 
Dr.  W.  C.  Farabee  has  been  given  leave  of  absence  from  the 
Division  to  take  charge  of  the  South  American  Expedition.  Course  1 
will  be  given  by  Assistant  Professor  Dixon  and  Dr.  Tozzer.  Dr. 
Charles  Peabody  will  give  Course  4.  In  December,  1905,  Dr. 
Peabody  was  appointed,  by  the  Board  of  Overseers,  a  member  of  the 
Visiting  Committee  of  the  Museum  and  Division,  but  at  the  close  of 
the  College  year  he  resigned  from  this  Committee  to  accept  the 
appointment  of  Instructor  in  European  Archaeology  and  Ethnology 
in  the  Division.  The  special  courses  in  Somatology,  given  by  Dr. 
Farabee,  will  be  omitted  in  1906-07.  A  new  research  course  is  to 
be  offered  by  Dr.  Tozzer,  —  Central  American  and  Mexican  Hiero- 
glyphic and  Picture  Writing.  Mr.  Stefdnsson,  Hemenway  Fellow 
and  Assistant  in  the  Division,  was  given  leave  of  absence  on 
April  30  to  accompany  as  ethnologist  the  Anglo-American  Expedi- 
tion among  the  Arctic  Eskimo.  Mr.  H.  J.  Spinden  (A.B.  1906) 
has  been  appointed  Hemenway  Fellow  and  Assistant  in  Anthropology 
for  1906-07.*  Mr.  Irwin  Hayden  has  been  reappointed  Winthrop 
Scholar  for  1906-07. 

During  a  portion  of  the  summer  Dr.  Dixon  continued  his 
researches,  linguistic  and  ethnological,  among  the  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia. Later  he  attended  the  International  Congress  of  American- 
ists, and  presented  a  paper  on  ^^  Linguistic  Relationships  within  the 
Shasta- Achomawi  Stock." 

Dr.  Farabee  spent  some  time  in  making  an  examination  of  the 
pre-historic  earthworks  in  the  Ohio  valley,  and  in  i>ersonally  explor- 
ing the  Bryson  Mound,  which  yielded  a  small  but  interesting  lot  of 
specimens  for  the  Museum. 

^  This  appointment  wa8  afterward  changed  to  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in 
Anthropology. 
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On  Febraary  27  Dr.  Tozzer  started  on  a  four  weeks'  lecture  trip 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  in- 
cluding in  his  itinerary  nineteen  of  the  principal  cities  between 
Boston  and  Chicago.  His  lectures,  which  were  given  before  oniver- 
sities  and  other  educational  institutions,  presented  the  results  of  his 
four  years  of  research  in  Central  America  while  holding  the  American 
Fellowship  of  the  Institute  as  well  as  of  his  studies  in  the  Moseom. 
These  lectures  were  so  successful  in  interesting  many  persons  in 
archaeological  research  in  America,  that  he  has  been  requested  by 
the  Institute  to  give  a  series  this  year  in  the  principal  cities  from 
Chicago  to  the  Pacific  coast.  This  invitation  he  will  be  obliged  to 
decline  owing  to  his  duties  in  the  Division  and  Museum.  Dr.  Tozzer 
spent  the  summer  in  Eui'ope,  studying  the  Spanish  manuscripts  in  the 
Archives  of  the  Indies  at  Seville,  and,  later,  in  visiting  the  principal 
museums  of  Europe.  On  his  return  he  presented  the  following 
papers  before  the  International  Congress  of  Americanists:  ^'Soine 
Survivals  of  Ancient  Forms  of  Culture  among  the  Mayas  of  Yucatan 
and  the  Lacandones  of  Chiapas,"  and  '^  Notes  on  the  Maya  Language 
spoken  in  Yucatan." 

Fortunately  for  our  Museum  as  well  as  for  the  students  of  eth- 
nology, our  good  friend,  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Farlow,  has  continued  hiB 
intelligent  collecting  of  objects  illustrative  of  the  life  and  costoma 
of  the  North  American  Indians,  and  has  given  to  the  Museum  all  the 
specimens  he  has  secured.  During  the  past  year  he  has  added  a 
wealth  of  rare  old  material  to  the  already  large  collection  exhibited 
in  his  name.  Among  the  recent  additions  are :  Specimens  illustrat- 
ing the  culture  of  the  Kwakiutl  and  Nootka  branches  of  the  Waka- 
shan  tribes  of  southwestern  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island, 
including  clothing,  ceremonial  paraphernalia,  weapons,  basketry,  and 
other  household  utensils;  from  the  Qninault,  Quilliute,  and  other 
tribes  of  the  Salishan  family,  baskets  and  other  objects,  including 
several  jade  celts  from  the  Fraser  river  region ;  from  the  Hupa  and 
Yurok  of  the  Trinity  and  Klamath  rivers,  California,  a  very  com- 
plete collection,  including  the  ancient  slat  armor  belonging  to  Canon 
Tom,  also  beautiful  headdresses  of  woodpecker  heads  and  feathers, 
an  ornamented  deerskin,  and  other  objects  worn  and  used  in  the 
White  Deer  Skin  and  Jumping  Dances ;  from  the  Weigat  of  Hum- 
boldt bay,  several  important  objects;  from  the  Pomo,  a  complete 
doctor's  outfit,  a  dance  costume,  baskets,  household  utensils  and 
mats,  and  a  ceremonial  drum  made  in  1869  from  an  old  dugout 
canoe,  used  until  1876,  and  after  the  annual  ceremony  of  that  year 
hidden  in  a  house  for  years  and  then  removed  and  placed  in  a  pond 
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in  Lake  County,  California,  whence  it  was  taken  by  Cali-i-da-no,  an 
old  Porno  chief,  the  only  man  living  who  knew  where  it  was  con- 
cealed ;  from  the  village  of  Pojaaque,  an  extinct  Rio  Grande  Pueblo, 
an  interesting  ceremonial  drum  made  of  a  hollowed  section  of  a 
Cottonwood  log  with  rawhide  stretched  across  either  end ;  from  the 
Eskimo  of  Kuskokwim  river,  Alaska,  nine  pottery  lamps  and  three 
cooking  vessels.  Other  tribes  represented  are  the  Nez  Perc6,  Ute, 
Crow,  Cheyenne,  Winnebago,  Apache,  Navajo,  Washoe,  and  the 
Yum  an  and  Shoshonean  tribes  of  Calif  oinia.  One  of  the  most 
valuable  objects  in  Mr.  Farlow's  collection  of  the  past  year  was 
obtained  from  a  Mission  Indian  of  Southern  California, — a  cere- 
monial knife  with  a  large  leaf -shaped  flint  blade  set  in  a  long  wooden 
handle,  the  part  nearest  the  blade  being  inlaid  with  small  pieces  of 
Haliotis  shell.  The  specimen  is  very  old  and  of  a  prehistoric  type, 
as  shown  by  a  fragment  of  a  similar  inlaid  handle  found  in  a  burial- 
place  on  Santa  Catalina  Island. 

Dr.  L.  C.  Jones  of  Maiden  continues  to  manifest  an  enthusiastic 
interest  in  securing  specimens  for  the  Museum.  Our  exhibits  bear- 
ing his  name  have  been  increased  during  the  past  year  as  follows : 
Ceremonial  paddle  from  the  Austral  Islands;  shark's  tooth  spear 
from  the  Gilbei*t  Islands ;  Samoan  club ;  Fiji  missile  club ;  Tonga 
club ;  New  Guinea  belts,  headdresses,  and  armlets ;  war  clubs  from 
New  Caledonia ;  shield,  bow  and  arrows  from  the  Solomon  Islands ; 
beaded  bag  from  the  Winnebagos;  several  stone  pipes  from  the 
Micmac  Indians  of  Nova  Scotia ;  a  carved  stone  pipe  from  Eastern 
United  States ;  a  terra  cotta  pipe  and  stone  carving  from  a  grave  at 
Nantasket;  an  old  Algonkin  club  and  Sioux  tomahawk;  a  Moki 
bowl  and  a  bead  ornament  belonging  to  Geronimo ;  a  water  jar  from 
Pueblo  of  Sia,  and  an  old  Cochite  bowl ;  a  Tlingit  canoe  model ; 
potsherds  from  Missouri,  New  York,  Florida,  and  Central  America; 
stone  implements  from  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Kentucky,  Indiana, 
Pennsylvania,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  other  parts  of  the  United 
States;  stone  implements  and  shell  celt  from  the  West  Indies; 
gourd  and  tube  for  drinking  mat^,  from  Buenos  Aires,  also  a  clay 
mat6  cup ;  a  pipe  from  Africa ;  a  small  Egyptian  bust ;  Egyptian 
beads ;  terra  cotta  bust  and  glass  vessel  from  near  Rome ;  and  a 
Japanese  bronze  plate. 

Miss  Adela  C.  Breton  of  Bath,  England,  has  continued  her  gifts 
to  the  Museum  by  sending  us  two  colored  drawings  of  the  caryatid 
figures  supporting  the  altar,  and  of  the  figures  on  the  top  of  the 
altar,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Painted  Chamber  in  the  Temple  of 
the  Tigers :  a  hand-painted  copperplate  of  a  portion  of  the  fresco 
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on  the  south  ceiling  of  the  Painted  Chamber,  and  full-size  repro- 
ductions of  portions  of  the  mnral  paintings  in  the  Chamber ;  also 
a  colored  drawing  of  a  portion  of  a  fresco  in  the  Monjas,  Chichen 
Itza. 

By  gift  of  Miss  Mary  L.  Ware  of  Boston,  we  have  secured  Miss 
Breton's  reduced  copies  of  her  water-color  drawings  of  the  Chichen 
Itza  mural  paintings,  which  were  exhibited  at  the  Quebec  meeting  of 
the  Americanists.  All  these  paintings  by  Miss  Breton  are  accurate 
reproductions  of  the  figures  and  colors  of  the  ancient  bas-reliefs, 
sculptures,  and  maral  paintings,  and  were  made  by  her  with  great 
labor  and  painstaking.  With  the  feeling  of  the  true  artist  and  with 
full  appreciation  of  the  scientific  importance  of  accuracy  in  copying 
these  prehistoric  works.  Miss  Breton  spent  several  seasons  among 
the  ruins,  giving  her  time,  strength,  and  skill  to  making  these  invalu- 
able copies  for  the  fuither  ehicidation  of  the  story  of  the  andent 
peoples  of  Yucatan. 

Miss  Ware's  gift  has  secured  for  us  by  purchase  another  old 
manuscript  volume  of  356  pages  in  the  Pocom  language  of  Guate- 
mala, discovered  by  Mr.  Robert  Burkitt.  It  is  the  longest  text 
known  in  this  language,  and  was  probably  written  about  two  hundred 
years  ago  by  Dominican  missionaries. 

Through  Miss  Ware's  kindness  we  have  also  been  able  to  secure 
the  services  of  two  student  assistants,  who  spend  a  portion  of  their 
time  in  assisting  in  the  library  work  of  the  Museum  and  in  tak- 
ing care  of  the  library  during  the  hours  it  is  open  to  students  in 
anthropology. 

From  other  friends  of  the  Museum  we  have  received  the  following 
gifts:  — 

Miss  Grace  Nicholson,  a  Makah  dugout  canoe,  a  piece  of  tole 
matting  from  an  ancient  sweathouse.  Sulphur  Lake,  Cal.,  a  model 
of  a  boat,  Neah  Bay,  Washington,  face  paint  of  the  Quinault, 
and  soaproot  used  in  washing  the  Pomo  baskets;  Mr.  Charles  P. 
Bowditeh,  a  palm  spathe  cap  worn  by  Indians  of  Colombia ;  Mis. 
H.  T.  Field,  an  old  Hawaiian  mat,  formerly  the  property  of  King 
Kamehameha  III;  Mrs.  Crosby  Brown,  photographs  of  musical 
instruments ;  Dr.  Alexander  Agassiz,  views  of  the  great  statues  and 
other  archaeological  remains  on  Kaster  Island ;  Mr.  H.  R.  Gardner, 
two  Brazilian  pottery  water  coolers ;  Mr.  C.  A.  Thompson,  photo- 
graph of  bird  stone  from  Michigan ;  Miss  S.  Minns,  three  Indian 
dolls  and  a  horn  spoon ;  Mr.  C.  Bangs,  fiint  arrow  points,  knives, 
and  chips  from  Snake  river,  Oregon,  and  chipped  implement,  stone 
celt,  and  worked  antler  from  Wareham,  Mass. ;  Mr.  H.  N.  Rust, 
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shell  implements  from  San  Miguel  Island,  Cal. ;  Dr.  A.  M.  Tozzer, 
ceremonial  jar  and  shell  necklace  of  the  Lacandon  Indians,  and 
grooved  stone  from  western  New  York ;  Dr.  W.  McM.  Wood  worth, 
guitar  from  Senegambia,  Africa,  a  Savage  Island  club,  a  small 
wooden  bowl,  a  basket  and  two  pillows  from  Fiji,  mask  from  New 
Hebrides,  firesticks  from  North  Queensland,  and  berry  pestle  of  the 
Tlingit  Indians ;  Mr.  £.  R.  Zalinski,  metate  and  muller  from  Blue 
Bell  mine,  Arizona ;  Mr.  George  W.  Hammond,  a  beautiful  and  rare 
old  basket  of  the  Mission  Indians  of  Southern  California,  specimens 
of  old  Norse  wood-carving,  including  a  cabinet,  beer  cups,  hames  and 
saddle  ornaments,  effigies  of  human  figures,  etc.,  and  a  painted 
panel  from  the  old  Spanish  Church  at  Pecos,  N.  M. ;  Miss  Emily 
Spinney,  a  grooved  stone  hammer  from  Elliot,  Maine ;  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Putnam,  a  woman's  fur  shoulder  cape,  probably  northern  California ; 
Mr.  Edward  H.  Thompson,  six  tally  sticks  used  by  Indians  of 
Yucatan  for  recording  their  work ;  Dr.  Hamilton  Rice,  a  headband, 
blowgun,  quiver  and  poisoned  arrows,  bow,  paddles  of  different 
types,  carrying-bag  of  native  textile  work,  several  necklaces,  and  a 
ceremonial  drum  of  the  Zaparo  Indians,  Napo  river,  Ecuador ;  Dr. 
W.  L.  Smith,  13  photographs  of  natives  of  New  Guinea;  Miss  C. 
A.  Benneson,  a  notched  stone  net-sinker  from  Lodi  Point,  New  York ; 
Mr.  Thomas  Anderson,  an  old  fish  net  made  of  the  inner  bark  of  the 
willow  by  the  Slave  Indians,  presented  through  Mr.  Stefdnsson ;  Mr. 
Owen  Bryant,  chipped  knives,  spear-points  and  arrow-points,  polished 
slate  points,  polishing  stones,  celts  and  gouges,  soapstone  pots,  a 
soaps  tone  lamp,  and  other  objects,  from  graves  and  village  sites  of 
the  Beothuks  on  the  shores  and  islands  of  Notre  Dame  Bay,  New- 
foundland. 

In  closing  this  fortieth  report  on  the  Museum,  which  covers  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  my  coming  to  Harvard  as  a  student  in 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  I  beg  the  privilege  of  taking  this 
opportunity  of  extending  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  several  scientific 
institutions  and  societies,  to  the  many  friends,  and  to  all  my  students 
and  assistants,  past  and  present,  who  united  in  sending  to  me  their 
congratulations  and  kindly  testimonials  in  recognition  of  my  comple- 
tion of  fifty  years  of  study  and  teaching.  One  of  these  testimonials 
may  be  appropriately  mentioned  here,  since  it  is  of  special  importance 
to  the  Museum,  as  well  as  most  gratifying  to  me.  The  following 
letter  refers  to  the  generous  gift  of  President  Morris  K.  Jesup  of 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York,  where  for 
nearly  ten  years,  with  the  approval  of  the  President  and  Fellows  of 
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Harvard  College,  I  was  able  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  organization 
and  development  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology :  — 

"My  dear  Professor  Putnam:  — 

^^  President  Jesup  feels  that  the  American  Maseum 
ought  to  do  something  to  recognize  the  fifty  years  that  yon  have 
spent  in  scientific  work  at  a  sister  institution,  and  I  am  therefore 
authorized  to  state,  for  him,  that  if  you  will  commission  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby  or  some  other  repreeentative  to  come  to  New  Yoik,  at  our 
expense,  we  will  give  him  permission  to  select  ethnological  material 
sufficient  to  fully  illastrate  the  life  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  leaving  you  to  make  such  disposition  of  this  collection  as 
you  may  think  best. 

With  the  expressions  of  the  most  sincere  personal  regard, 

I  am  ever. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)         H.  C.  Bumpus,  Director,** 

A  typical  collection  was  selected  by  Mr.  Willoughby  from  the 
great  mass  of  material  in  the  New  York  Museum  and  this  was  duly 
received.  It  was  then  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  present  this 
valuable  collection  to  the  Peabody  Museum. 

F.  W.  PUTNAM, 
Peahody  ProftBior  OAnd  Curator  of  ike  Mutewm* 
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To  THE  President  op  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  Among  the  accessions  during  the  year  have  been  the 
following :  — 

1 .  By  gift. — A  small  collection  of  modem  Moslem  objects,  given  by 
Miss  Ellen  Hammond ;  several  antique  seals  and  coins  from  Babylon 
and  vicinity,  given  by  Miss  Alice  Longfellow ;  a  silver  medal  struck 
in  commemoration  of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  first  settlement 
of  Jews  in  the  United  States,  given  by  the  Executive  Committee  in 
charge  of  the  celebration;  ten  Morocco  coins  from  the  reigning 
sultan  and  his  predecessor,  given  by  Mr.  Reuben  S.  Cohen ;  and  a 
detail  of  the  Alhambra  in  plaster,  given  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Y.  Hayes. 

2.  By  purchase.  —  A  plaster  copy  of  the  Babylonian  monument 
containing  the  code  of  laws  promulgated  by  Hammurabi  about  2250 
B.C. ;  an  inscribed  clay  cylinder  of  Nebuchadrezzar  recording  a 
temple  restoration,  and  a  number  of  other  Babylonian  tablets;  a 
series  of  photographs  taken  in  1904-05  by  Professor  Nathaniel 
Schmidt  during  his  tours  on  and  around  the  Dead  Sea ;  about  400 
photographs  of  oriental  objects  in  the  British  Museum ;  and,  most 
important  of  all,  230  Arabic  manuscripts. 

The  money  given  in  1899  for  the  purchase  of  additions  to  the 
collections  being  nearly  exhausted,  the  founder  of  the  Museum 
offered  to  duplicate  any  sum  given  by  others  up  to  $5000.  The 
result  was  a  contribution  of  $10,015  made  by  83  persons.  Much 
of  this  came  from  former  donors,  but  the  list  of  givers  contains  also 
many  new  names.  This  contribution  is  a  gratifying  evidence  that 
the  Museum  continues  to  interest  its  old  friends,  and  that  it  has  at 
the  same  time  the  power  to  make  new  friends.  At  the  average  rate 
of  expenditure  for  purchases,  the  sum  contributed  will  meet  our  needs 
for  two  or  three  years.  In  connection  with  the  subscription  the 
Curator  gave  at  the  Museum  three  informal  lectures  on  the  collec- 
tions and  five  lectures  on  the  Hammurabi  code  of  laws. 

In  the  Palestinian  Room  there  has  been  a  re-arrangement  of  some 
of  the  specimens,  and  certain  parts  of  Dr.  Schick's  models  of  the 
Temple  not  hitherto  exhibited  at  the  Museum  have  been  placed  on 
exhibition.  The  framed  photographs  have  all  been  provided  with 
printed  labels. 
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The  most  important  event  of  the  year  is  the  change  in  the  consti- 
tution and  scope  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers to  visit  the  Department.  Hitherto  this  was  a  committee  on 
Semitic  Languages.  It  is  now  a  committee  on  ^  ^  The  Semitic  Maseum 
and  the  Division  of  Semitic  Languages  and  History/'  and  consists  of 
eight  members,  namely,  the  three  who  constituted  the  old  committee 
(Messrs.  Schiff,  Straus,  and  Wigglesworth),  and  Messrs.  William 
C.  Loring,  David  A.  Ellis,  William  G.  Endicott,  John  W.  Moras, 
and  Henry  W.  Peabody,  all  of  Boston. 

As  stated  in  the  Oazette  of  March  16,  1906,  the  object  of  the 
changes  in  the  conmiittee  is  ^^  to  make  it  coordinate  with  other 
committees  on  museums,  and  also  in  order  to  increase  in  Boston  and 
its  vicinity  the  number  of  those  who  take  special  interest  in  the 
further  development  and  the  increased  usefulness  of  the  Museum." 
In  April,  1906,  the  new  members  of  the  Committee  and  the  teachers 
of  the  Department  held  an  informal  meeting  at  the  Museum. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  American  School  of  Oriental  Study 
and  Research  in  Palestine  having  invited  the  Curator  of  the  Museum 
to  be  the  Director  of  that  School  for  the  year  1906-07,  the  Presid^it 
and  Fellows  have  granted  him  leave  of  absence  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  hoped  that  a  year  in  Palestine  may  result  in  many  accessions 
to  the  Museum. 

DAVID  G.  LYON,  Curator. 


THE  FOGG   ART  MUSEUM. 

To  THE  President  op  the  Univeksitt:  — 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  on  the 
Fogg  Art  Museum  for  the  year  1905-06:  — 

Our  accessions  are :  A  diptych  by  Rogier  Van  der  Weyden,  be- 
queathed by  the  late  George  W.  Harris,  Esq.,  of  Boston;  a  Greek 
marble  statue  of  Aesculapius,  given  by  Dr.  Rupert  Norton,  '88 ;  a 
small  Greek  marble  head  of  Zeus ;  a  small  picture  in  tempera,  rep- 
resenting the  Sacrifice  of  Cain  and  Abel,  ascribed  by  Messrs.  Crowe 
and  Cavalcaselle  to  Raphael,  but  now  thought  to  be  by  some  other 
painter  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  an  oil  painting  of  St.  Peter  Martyr, 
ascribed  to  the  Venetian  painter  Lorenzo  Lotto;  a  drawing  by  Fra 
Bartolommeo ;  a  drawing,  perhaps  by  Sogliani,  bearing  the  name  of 
Timoteo  Vite ;  a  drawing  of  early  Florentine  character,  ascribed  to 
Masaccio ;  and  an  early  water-color  drawing  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner, 
all  deposited  by  Mr.  Edward  W.  Forbes;  and  an  ancient  Greek 
bronze  cista,  deposited  by  Mr.  James  Loeb,  '88.  To  the  print  col- 
lections have  been  added  nine  prints,  constituting  the  so-called  Round 
Passion,  engraved  by  Lucas  van  Leyden,  purchased  out  of  the 
income  of  the  Gray  Fund  at  a  cost  of  $656.10 ;  a  proof  etching  of 
Hornby  Castle,  of  Turner's  Richmondshire  series,  Crowhurst,  a 
mezzotint  engraving  by  Frank  Short,  after  Turner's  Liber  plate  of 
the  same  subject ;  The  Deluge,  a  mezzotint  engraving  after  Turner 
by  J.  P.  Quilley,  and  St.  Catherine's  Hill,  in  the  etched  state,  from 
Turner's  Liber  Studiorum  —  gifts  from  Mr.  Francis  Hullard,  '88,  of 
Boston. 

To  the  collection  of  photographs  2,076  additions  have  been  made. 
These  comprise  illustrations  of  the  architecture,  sculpture,  and  paint- 
ing of  Siena  of  various  epochs,  works  found  in  the  excavations  of 
Delphi,  and  paintings,  including  many  portraits,  by  early  French 
artists. 

To  the  collection  of  slides  67  additions  have  been  made,  illus- 
trating Egyptian  painting  and  sculpture,  ancient  Persian  architecture 
and  sculpture,  Italian,  French,  English,  and  Spanish  painting. 
Mediaeval  architecture,  and  Modem  English  architecture. 

To  the  Museum  Library  the  following  books  have  been  added : 
By  purchase  from  the  income  of  the  Searle  Fund,  Velasquez  ( 1  vol. ) 
and  Michael  Angelo  (1  vol.),  of  the  Klassiker  der  Kunst  series; 
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Lippincott's  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World  (new  edition); 
Lippincott's  Biographical  Dictionary;  Kristeller's Andrea  Mantegna; 
Dimier,  Le  Portrait  du  XVP  Si^le  au  Primitifs  Fran9ai8 ;  Mamcchi, 
II  Museo  Egizio  Vaticano;  A.  de  Vesme,  Le  Peintre-Graveur 
Italien;  Rawlinson,  Turner's  Liber  Studiorum  (2d  edition).  By 
purchase  from  the  income  of  the  Randall  Fund,  Lafenestre  and 
Richtenberger,  Rome,  vol.  i,  of  the  series  La  Peinture  en  Europe. 
By  gift  from  H.  Helbig,  of  Munich,  Die  Sammlung  von  Pannwitz 
—  an  illustrated  catalogue ;  from  Professor  C.  E.  Norton,  Three 
Keys  to  the  Camera  della  Segnatura  of  the  Vatican,  by  Eliza  A. 
Starr;  from  Mr.  Francis  Bullard,  Mr.  Whistler's  Lithographs,  a 
catalogue  by  T.  R.  Way;  from  Miss  Grace  Norton,  Stuart  and 
Revett's  Alterthfimer  zu  Athen,  lief.  28,  pi.  7,  8,  9, 11,  12  ;  and  from 
the  author,  Dr.  Edmund  von  Mach,  '95,  Outlines  of  the  History  of 
Painting. 

The  diptych  attributed  to  Van  der  Weyden  is  a  thoroughly  fine 
example  of  Flemish  painting  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  is  the  first 
original  work  of  this  important  class  that  has  come  to  us.  The 
picture  is  in  tempera,  on  hard-wood  panel,  and  is  in  perfect  condition. 
It  is  a  portrait  of  a  gentleman  kneeling  in  adoration  before  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  a  Bishop  in  full  canonicals  standing  behind 
him.  The  coloring  has  an  almost  Venetian  quality,  and  the  close 
elaboration  of  details  is  remarkable,  even  for  Flemish  work  of  the 
period. 

The  so-called  Aesculapius  is  a  characteristic  example  of  later  Greek 
sculpture  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  save  for  the  forearms,  which 
are  modem  restorations,  and  some  abrasions  on  the  feet.  The  small 
Greek  marble  head  of  Zeus  is  much  injured  in  its  surfaces,  but  some 
parts  remain  unhurt.  The  small  painting  which  has  been  attributed 
to  Raphael  may  well  have  been  designed  by  that  master,  if  not  exe- 
cuted by  him.  It  has  characteristic  qualities,  and  much  beauty  of 
workmanship,  especially  in  the  sky  and  background.  The  pictore 
ascribed  to  Lorenzo  Lotto  is  a  finished  example  of  later  Venetian 
painting.  The  early  Florentine  drawings  have  the  appearanoe  of 
authenticity,  and  are  valuable  acquisitions.  The  water-color  drawing 
by  Turner  exhibits  a  phase  of  his  early  work  not  shown  in  the  other 
drawings  of  our  collection,  and  is  a  useful  addition  to  our  synoptical 
series  illustrating  the  development  of  Turner's  genius ;  and  the  bronze 
cista  is  an  unusually  fine  specimen  of  the  class  of  objects  to  which  it 
belongs,  and  has  two  small  figures  on  the  lid  of  considerable  beauty. 

Of  the  ancient  bronze  tripods  sent  us  last  year  by  Mr.  James 
Loeb,  and  mentioned  in  my  last  report,  two  have  been   lent,  at 
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Mr.  Loeb's  request,  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  of  New 
York.  These  tripods  were  received  in  many  fragments,  and  they 
appear  to  have  been  found  in  that  condition  —  the  edges  of  the  frag- 
ments being  encrusted  with  patina,  which  would  indicate  that  they 
must  have  been  broken  in  antiquity.  The  work  of  assembling  the 
pieces  has  been  carried  on  steadily  during  the  past  year,  at  Mr.  Loeb's 
expense,  and  although  the  objects  are  yet  incomplete,  enough  has 
been  done  to  show  their  general  character,  and  their  beauty  of  line 
and  surface.  The  one  remaining  here  will  be  placed  on  exhibition 
as  soon  as  a  suitable  case  can  be  prepared. 

The  very  rare  and  beautiful  collection  of  Aretine  moulds  and  vase 
fragments,  also  sent  us  last  year  by  Mr.  Loeb,  and  referred  to  in  my 
last  report,  has  been  classified  and  arranged  by  Dr.  G.  H.  Chase, 
Curator  of  Classical  Antiquities  of  the  Department  of  the  Classics, 
and  Dr.  Chase  has  prepared  a  monograph  on  them  which  will  shortly 
be  published. 

The  number  of  photographs  catalogued  during  the  year  was  1,250 
and  the  total  number  now  catalogued  is  35,144.  The  number  of 
slides  catalogued  was  67.  An  Index  to  the  plates  of  the  work  by 
Dehio  and  Bezold,  Die  Kirchliche  Baukunst  des  Abendlandes,  which 
have  been  mounted  for  the  use  of  students,  has  been  made.  This 
Index  combines  into  one  the  five  partial  indices,  three  of  which 
existed  in  print,  and  two  in  manuscript,  and  includes  some  figures 
not  befoi'e  indexed.  The  number  of  photographs  mounted  was 
1,683. 

Photographs  were  lent  230  times  to  the  Department  of  Architec- 
ture, the  Harvard  Union,  to  various  members  of  the  University,  to 
the  Social  Union,  and  to  various  outsiders.  Slides  were  lent  202 
times  to  the  Department  of  Architecture,  to  Radcliffe  College,  to  the 
Boston  Public  Library,  and  to  a  few  outsiders. 

The  number  of  visits  to  the  photograph  room,  by  persons  using 
photographs  for  study,  was  675.  Of  these,  506  were  by  members  of 
Harvard  University.  The  sum  of  $12.90  was  received  from  the  sale 
of  catalogues  and  photographs. 

In  the  Print  Department,  9  prints  (new  accessions)  of  the  Gray 
Collection,  and  811  of  the  Randall  Collection,  were  catalogued.  The 
total  number  of  prints  of  the  Randall  Collection  now  catalogued  is 
10,234.  The  number  of  prints  mounted  was  18.  A  list  of  line- 
engravings  after  Turner,  for  a  catalogue  of  the  exhibition  of  prints 
lent  by  Mr.  Francis  Bullard,  to  be  mentioned  below,  was  prepared ; 
and  considerable  work  has  been  done  on  a  list  of  portraits  in  our  own 
print  collections. 
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The  number  of  visits  to  the  Print  Department  for  the  study  of 
prints  not  shown  in  the  exhibition  cases  was  884,  of  which  283  were 
by  members  of  the  University.  The  time  consumed  in  showing 
prints  was  206  hoius. 

Photographs  have  been  mounted,  and  other  mechanical  work  has 
been  done,  for  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  Radcliffe  College, 
and  for  several  outsiders,  for  which  the  sum  of  $156.89  has  been 
received. 

During  the  winter  a  collection  of  line-engravings  after  Turner, 
lent  by  Mr.  Francis  Hullard,  was  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  Print 
Room.  This  collection  is  still  on  view,  and  will  remain  so  for  some 
time  longer.  The  prints  arc  all  exceptionally  fine  proofs,  and  many 
of  them  have  been  touched  by  Turner.  During  the  year  a  much 
needed  cose,  with  a  capacity  for  the  storage  of  5,000  photographs, 
was  added  to  our  equipment ;  but  the  accumulations  of  several  years 
were  such  that  this  has  been  found  to  be  inadequate,  and  we  still 
have  photographs,  to  the  amount  of  several  hundred,  awaiting  addi- 
tional storage  space. 

The  Department  of  the  Classics  having  begun  the  formation  of  a 
collection  of  classical  antiquities,  and  a  curator  of  such  objects 
having  been  appointed  for  this  Department,  the  advantage  of  com- 
bining this  collection  with  the  classical  collection  of  this  Museum 
naturally  suggests  itself,  and  the  idea  is  favored  by  both  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Classics  aud  that  of  the  Fine  Arts.  The  union  of  tiiese 
two  collections  would  appear  desirable  from  all  points  of  view,  bat 
chiefly  from  considerations  of  convenience  of  use  and  economy  of 
administration.  A  collection  of  casts  of  ancient  portraits  of  Julius 
Caesar,  belonging  to  the  Classical  Department,  is  now  deposited 
here  for  want  of  any  other  suitable  place  for  its  exhibition.  Bat  the 
collections  of  the  Fogg  Museum  having  already  outgrown  the  space 
afforded  by  our  present  building,  additions  to  the  building,  with  well 
lighted  galleries  for  the  proper  display  of  our  important  original 
works  of  art,  are  ui^ently  needed.  As  I  have  said  in  a  fonnet 
report,  plans  for  additions,  which  would  give  two  properly  lighted 
galleries,  have  been  made,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  would  he 
about  $40,000  and  $50,000  respectively.  One  of  these  galleries 
would  provide  for  the  combined  Collections  of  Classical  Antiquities, 
with  room  for  considerable  growth ;  and  the  other  would  acconuno- 
date  our  early  Italian  and  other  original  paintings  of  great  schools  of 
the  past. 

CHARLES  H.  MOORE,  Director 


THE  GERMANIC  MUSEUM. 


To  THE  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sir, — The  progress  of  the  Germanic  Museum  during  the  past  year 
may  be  summed  up  in  three  facts :  the  beginning  of  collections  for  an 
Emperor  William  Fund,  the  publication  of  an  illustrated  Handbook 
of  the  Museum,  and  the  announcement  of  an  important  gift  from  the 
King  of  Saxony. 

The  Emperor  William  Fund  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  permanent 
endowment  of  the  Museum.  It  was  started  last  February,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  silver  wedding  of  the  German  Emperor  and  Empress, 
and  is  meant,  apart  from  its  ultimate  pui'pose,  as  an  expression  of 
American  recognition  of  the  many  tokens  of  international  friendliness 
shown  toward  this  country  by  the  German  government  and  people. 
The  sum  of  $25,000  has  thus  far  been  raised,  consisting  of  the 
following  subscriptions :  — 

Alexander  Agassiz,  Cambridge    $1,000  Amount  brought  forward   .    $17,710 


Jamet  Barr  Ame8,  Cambridge  .  600 

Anonymous,  New  York  ....  500 

Anonymous,  Boston 600 

Anonymous,  Boston 850 

Mrs.  Henry  P.  Bowditch,  Boston  100 

Adolphus  Busch,  St.  Louis    .   .  2,000 

AMn  Carl,  Boston 10 

Heinrich  Conned,  New  York  .  500 
W.  Murray  Crane,  Dalton  .  .  500 
Ellis  L.  Dresel,  Boston  ....  50 
Charles  Ehlermann,  St.  Louis  .  100 
George  Ehret,  New  York  .  .  .  500 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  Cambridge  .  100 
Arthur  F.  Estabrook,  Boston  .  500 
Frederick  P.  Fish,  Boston  .  .  1,000 
Germanic  Museum  Association .  350 
Germanische  Gesellschaf  t,  Pitts- 
burg     50 

John  Hays  Hammond ,  New  York  100 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Hecht,  Boston  ...  250 

Paul  Heine,  Lancaster,  Pa.  .   .  500 

Hermann  V.  Hilprecht,  Phila.  .  25 

Otto  H.  Kahn,  New  York  .   .   .  5,000 

Charles  H.  Keep,  Washington  .  100 

David  P.  Kimball,  Boston     .   .  2,500 

Antonio  Knauth,  New  York  .   .  25 

Mrs.  PerciTal  Knauth,  New  York  25 
Knauth,  Nachod  &  Kiihne,  New 

York 100 

Hugo  A.  Koehler,  St.  Louis  .   .  25 

Gardiner  M.  Lane,  Boston    .   .  250 

William  Lawrence,  Boston   .   .  100 

Amount  carried  forward    .    $17,710 


E.  D.  Leavitt,  Cambridge  ...  10 

Margaret  A.  Leantt,  Cambridge  10 

George  V.  Leverett,  Boston  .   .  200 

T.  K.  Lothrop,  Boston  ....  200 

Mrs. Natalie  Nizdorff,  Cambridge  25 

Francis  G.  Peabody,  Cambridge  100 

Mrs.  John  C.  Phillips,  Boston  .  100 

George  Putnam,  Boston  ....  100 

Henry  W.  Putnam,  Boston   .   .  50 

A.  C.  Ratshesky,  Boston    ...  50 

Hugo  Beisinger,  New  York  .   .  50 

A.  Lawrence  Rotch,  Boston  .    .  100 

J.  G.  Rosengarten,  Phila.  .    .    .  100 

Edward  Ruhl,  Boston     ....  25 

Jacob  H.  Schiff,  New  York  .   .  1,000 

Mortimer  L.  Schiff,  New  York  1,000 

Carl  Schurz,  New  York  ....  50 

Mrs.  Gideon  Scull,  Boston    .   .  50 

A.  Shuman,  Boston 100 

Hermann  Sielcken,  New  York  .  1,000 
William  Taussig,  St.  Louis  .  .  185 
Augustus  H.  Vogel,  Milwaukee  100 
Felix  M.  Warburg,  New  York  1,000 
Paul  M.  Warburg,  New  York  .  1,000 
Mary  L.  Ware,  Boston  ....  50 
Walter  Wesselhoeft,  Cambridge  60 
Mrs.  Walter  Wesselhoeft,  Cam- 
bridge       10 

Robert  W.  Wlllson,  Cambridge  50 
Mrs.  Anna  Woerishoffer,  New 

York 600 

John  M.  Wulfing,  St.  Louis  .    .  25 


Total      $25,000 
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A  gratifying  beginning  has  thus  been  made.  But  it  is  clear  that 
in  order  to  be  of  far  reaching  and  effective  service  in  the  upbuilding 
of  a  great  museum,  truly  representative  of  the  history  of  Grerman 
culture,  an  endowment  fund  of  at  least  $100,000  should  be  raised, 
and  I  herewith  repeat  the  earnest  appeal  of  my  former  reports  to  all 
American  friends  of  Germany  to  help  in  this  worthy  cause.  That 
the  Corporation  of  Harvard  University  is  fully  alive  to  the  importance 
of  this  cause  is  shown  by  the  establishment  during  this  year  of  a  pro- 
fessorship of  the  history  of  German  culture.  This  professorship  is 
intended  to  bring  out  the  intimate  interdependence  of  all  manifesta- 
tions of  national  culture  —  whether  intellectual,  literary  or  artistic  — 
and  illustrates  the  organic  connection  between  the  Germanic  Museum 
and  the  literary  and  historical  departments  of  the  University. 

Apart  from  the  sums  mentioned  before,  the  Museum  has  received 
from  Mr.  Alexander  Cochrane  of  Boston  $500  for  defraying  current 
expenses. 

The  Handbook  of  the  Museum  referred  to  above  contains  a  succinct 
description  of  the  whole  collection  now  installed.  It  brings  oat  the 
striking  fact  that  the  Grermanic  Museum  of  Harvard  University  pos- 
sesses a  fuller  and  more  systematically  selected  exhibit  of  casts  of 
mediaeval  German  sculpture  than  exists  at  present  in  Germany  itself. 
This  fact  has  since  been  publicly  recognized  in  Germany.  A  recent 
review  of  the  Handbook  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  says:  "The  feel- 
ing with  which  a  connoisseur  of  our  own  museums  peruses  these 
pages  is  by  no  means  that  of  condescension,  but  rather  of  envy. 
For  not  a  single  German  city  possesses  a  collection  of  reproductions 
of  our  plastic  masterpieces  which  in  scope  or  arrangement  could  be 
compared  with  this  young  institution.  In  most  of  our  museums,  for 
instance,  we  have  only  parts  of  such  wonderful  plastic  achievemratB 
as  the  romanesque  sculptures  of  Freiberg  or  Naumbiirg,  and  the 
student  is  forced  to  put  them  together  piece  by  piece  in  his  own 
imagination,  whereas  in  Cambridge  they  are  brought  to  view  in  their 
whole  grouping  and  within  their  architectural  framework.  Thus 
this  Germanic  Museum  in  America  is  going  to  be  of  importance  for 
Germany  too ;  for  something  of  this  sort  must  be  created  here  also." 
I  fear  that  this  statement  is  somewhat  too  flattering  forua.  For  the 
great  and  incomparable  Germanisches  Museum  at  Niirnbei^  possesses 
in  its  collection  of  casts  a  good  many  important  things  which  we  do 
not  have ;  and  the  additions  now  planned  for  the  Royal  Museum  at 
Berlin  will  probably  soon  outstrip  oiu*  exhibit.  But  it  certainly  is 
encouraging  to  hear  such  words  of  sympathy  from^the  Fatherland; 
and  I  cannot  forego  mentioning  that  in  the  second,  edition  of  the 
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♦*Handbuch  des  Deutsch  turns  im  Auslande"  (Berlin,  Dietrich  Reimer), 
which  has  just  appeared,  Professor  Friedrich  Paulsen  has  at  the  head 
of  the  section  dealing  with  North  America  a  most  sympathetic  article 
on  our  Germanic  Museum  in  which  he  greets  it  as  the  most  sig- 
nificant achievement  of  German  educational  activity  in  this  country, 
and  expresses  the  hope  that  it  will  soon  come  to  be  fully  and  in 
every  respect  what  it  is  meant  to  be  :  an  artistic  symbol  of  the  unity 
of  the  Germanic  race. 

That  active  support  also  continues  to  be  bestowed  upon  the 
Museum  from  Germany  is  proven  in  a  most  gratifying  manner 
by  the  recent  communication  received  from  the  Ministry  of  the 
Royal  House  of  Saxony,  that  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Saxony  has 
given  to  the  Museum  a  reproduction  of  the  Romanesque  pulpit  of 
the  Church  of  Wechselburg,  and  that  this  gift  is  already  on  its  way. 
This  beautiful  monument  of  thirteenth  century  North  German  sculp- 
ture is  a  worthy  counterpart  to  the  finest  monuments  which  we  owe  to 
the  German  Emperor ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  two  of  the  oldest 
German  dynasties  —  together  with  the  ancient  Swiss  Confederacy  — 
will  by  these  gifts  be  represented  side  by  side  on  American  soil. 

Although  the  Museum  during  the  last  three  years  has  been  open 
only  for  two  full  days  and  two  afternoons  of  each  week,  it  was 
visited  during  that  time  by  more  than  75,000  persons. 

The  Germanic  Museum  Association  has  suffered  during  the  year  a 
great  loss  through  the  death  of  its  honored  President,  Carl  Schurz. 
Even  to  the  last,  Mr.  Schurz  exerted  himself  earnestly  for  the 
interests  of  the  Association,  and  several  of  the  contributions  to  the 
Emperor  William  Fund  are  due  to  his  solicitation.  The  Association 
expressed  to  Mr.  Schurz's  family  its  deep  sympathy  with  their 
bereavement,  and  was  officially  represented  at  the  meeting  recently 
held  at  New  York  to  commemorate  the  career  of  this  foremost 
American  citizen  of  German  birth.  To  fill  the  vacancy  created  by 
Mr.  Schurz's  death,  the  Association  elected  the  following  officers : 
President,  Mr.  Adolphus  Busch  of  St.  Louis ;  First  Vice-President, 
Mr.  Frederick  P.  Fish  of  Boston ;  Second  Vice-President,  Mr.  Otto 
H.  Kahn  of  New  York.  To  the  list  of  Honorary  Vice-Presidents 
was  added  the  Imperial  German  Ambassador  at  Washington,  Baron 
Speck  von  Stemburg ;  and  the  Board  of  Directors  was  increased  by 
the  election  to  it  of  Mr.  Antonio  Knauth  of  New  York.  All  these 
gentlemen  accepted  the  offices  to  which  they  were  elected. 

The  balance  of  money  on  hand  in  the  treasury  of  the  Association 
is  $1,623.22,  which  includes  two  gifts  received  during  the  year: 
$8  from  Mr.  Charles  J.  Liebmann  of  New  York  and  $50  from  the 
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Deutsch-Englischer  Schulverein  of  Boston.  Mr.  Heinrich  Conried, 
an  Honorary  Vice-President  of  the  Association,  as  in  former  years, 
gave  this  year  also  a  benefit  performance  for  the  Museum.  Of  the 
proceeds  of  this  performance,  $500  were  given  to  the  Emperor 
William  Fund;  the  balance  of  $108.81  was  turned  over  to  the 
Grermanic  Museum  Association.  The  Association  has  ordered  two 
important  monuments  of  mediaeval  German  sculpture,  namely,  the 
colossal  Crucifixion  group  of  the  Church  of  Wechselborg  and  the 
Bronze  Gates  of  the  Cathedral  of  Augsburg.  Both  monuments  are 
expected  within  a  few  months. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  find  good  places  in  our  present  Museam 
building  for  these  monuments  and  for  the  gift  of  the  King  of  Saxony ; 
but  we  hope  to  be  able  to  install  them  at  least  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  possible  a  careful  study  of  their  details.  So  much,  however, 
is  clear :  after  these  three  large  objects  have  been  instaUed,  there 
will  not  be  any  room  left  for  further  accessions  of  a  similar  kind,  and 
the  growth  of  the  Museum  will  be  blocked  unless  we  obtain  the  means 
for  a  larger  building.  The  need  of  such  a  building,  then,  has  now 
become  altogether  imperative.  For,  as  I  have  often  stated,  this 
Museum  is  to  be  not  only  a  collection  of  mediaeval  German  sculpture, 
but  of  the  history  of  Geimanic  culture,  containing  representative 
monuments  of  the  Germanic  past  on  English,  Dutch,  Scandinavian, 
Swiss,  and  Austrian  soil  as  well  as  German.  After  all  that  has  been 
done  for  this  cause  from  the  German  side,  is  it  not  now  time  for 
Americans  to  see  to  it  that  the  artistic  monuments  of  the  Grermanic 
past,  already  in  our  possession  or  to  be  acquired,  be  worthily  housed? 

KUNO  FRANCKE,  Curator. 
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RADCLIFFE  COLLEGE. 

To   THE   PBESIDENT   OP  THE   UnIYERSITT  : 

Sib,  —  As  Dean  of  Radcliffe  College,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
my  report  for  the  academic  year  1905-06. 

The  number  of  students  in  actual  attendance  during  the  year  was 
486,  as  against  416  during  the  preceding  year. 

Graduate  Students 66 

Seniors 47 

Juniors 67 

Sophomores 82 

Freshmen 68 

Special  Students 106 

Total 486 

At  Commencement  in  June,  1906,  fifty-seven  students,  two  of 
whom  had  completed  their  residence  in  an  earlier  year,  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Eight  students,  who  had  not  been 
registered  as  Seniors,  received  the  degree.  Of  the  fifty-seven  suc- 
cessful candidates,  one  received  the  degree  summa  cum  hxude;  eight 
received  it  magna  cum  laude;  twenty,  cum  laude. 

Twenty  candidates  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Eleven 
of  the  twenty  had  taken  their  first  degree  at  Radcliffe ;  the  others 
represented  the  following  colleges :  Barnard  Collie,  University  of 
Chicago,  Elmira  College,  University  of  Indiana,  Mt.  Holyoke  Col- 
lege, Smith  College,  University  of  Texas,  Vassar  College,  University 
of  Vermont. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  conferred  upon  two  can- 
didates: Lois  Kimball  Mathews,  A.B.  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Uni- 
versity 1903,  A.M.  ibid,  1904;  and  Frances  Hall  Rousmaniere, 
A.B.  Wellesley  College  1900,  A.M.  ibid.  1904.  Mrs.  Mathews 
took  her  degree  in  the  special  field  of  History;  her  thesis  was  ^^A 
Study  of  the  Spread  of  Population  in  the  United  States."  Miss 
Rousmaniere  took  her  degree  in  the  special  field  of  Logic ;  the  subject 
of  her  thesis  was  ^^  The  Place  of  Experiment  in  Investigation." 

The  Caroline  I.  Wilby  Prize  for  1906  was  awarded  to  Miss 
Rousmaniere  for  an  essay  on  ^^  Certainty  and  Attention,"  the  out- 
come of  original  research  undertaken  in  the  Harvard  Pyschological 
Laboratory. 
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Examinations  for  admission  were  held  in  June,  1906,  in  Cam- 
bridge, Andover,  Belmont  (Cal.),  Brookline,  Chicago  (111.) 9  Concord 
(N.H.),  Fall  River,  Kansas  City  (Mo.),  Lynn,  Milton,  Omaha 
(Neb.)  Philadelphia  (Pa.),  Portland  (Me.),  Portland  (Ore.), 
Quincy,  Springfield,  Washington  (D.C.),  Worcester,  and  Youngs- 
town  (O.).  They  were  also  held  in  September  in  Cambridge.  Three 
hundred  and  four  candidates  presented  themselves  for  examination. 
Thirteen  were  candidates  for  admission  as  Special  Students ;  forty- 
two  candidates  took  part  of  the  examinations  or  worked  off  admis- 
sion conditions;  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  took  the  Preliminary 
Examinations,  and  ninety-three  the  Final  Examinations ;  two  were 
admitted  by  examination  to  the  Sophomore  Class. 

The  results  of  the  Final  Examinations  are  given  in  the  following 
table :  — 

Admitted 
Admitted.  *'  Cle«r.*' 

June 79  24 

September 14  1 

Total 98  26 

Ninety-three  candidates  were  admitted  as  Freshmen  in  1906,  as 
against  ninety-five  in  1905.  The  entering  class  of  1906-07  nnmbers 
eighty-four,  and  is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  Radcliffe. 

Eighty-six  Graduate  Students  registered  during  the  year,  thirty- 
nine  of  whom  were  from  other  colleges.  Twenty-six  students  were 
admitted  to  fifteen  full  courses,  and  thirty-two  students  to  nineteen 
half-courses,  of  the  ''  Courses  primarily  for  Graduates  in  Harvard 
University  open  to  competent  students  of  Radcliffe  College." 

The  members  of  the  Academic  Board  for  1905-06  wei*e  Professor 
Byerly  (Chairman),  and  Professors  E.  L.  Mark,  S.  M.  Macvane, 
H.  S.  White,  J.  H.  Wright,  E.  H.  Hall,  H.  W.  Smyth,  G.  L. 
Kittredge,  and  C.  H.  Grandgent. 

The  vacancies  in  the  Council  made  by  the  resignation  of  Professor 
Clement  L.  Smith,  Mrs.  Farlow,  and  Miss  Longfellow  were  filled  at 
the  February  meeting  of  the  Associates  by  the  election  of  Frederick 
Pickering  Cabot  (A.B.  Harvard  1890),  Mary  Coes  (A.M.  Radcliffe 
1897),  and  Frances  Parkman  (Mrs.  Henry  Parkman).  At  the  same 
meeting  Mrs.  Mary  Lowell  Barton,  Esther  Fisher  Hallowell  (A.B. 
1902),  John  Forbes  Perkins  (A.B.  Harvard  1899),  and  James 
Hardy  Ropes  (A.B.  Harvard  1889),  were  elected  members  of  the 
Associates,  each  for  the  term  of  three  years  from  February  26,  1906. 
In  October,  1905,  Caroline  Louise  Humphrey  (A.B.  1898)  was 
elected  Alumnae  Associate  for  the  term  of  three  years  from  1905. 
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At  the  February  meeting,  Mr.  Henry  L.  Higginson's  resignation 
from  the  Associates  was  presented  and  reluctantly  accepted.  Another 
name  has  been  stricken  from  the  list  of  Associates.  Professor  James 
Mills  Peirce  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  loyal  supporters  and 
advisers  of  the  ^^ Harvard  Annex"  :  it  was  a  great  honor  to  Radcliffe 
that  he  deemed  it  worthy  of  his  friendship  and  counsel  to  the  day  of 
his  death. 

The  sum  of  $75,000  for  "new  endowment"  for  the  Library, 
needed  to  secure  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie's  gift  of  $75,000  for  a  build- 
ing, has  been  raised,  and  a  Library  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of 
Radcliffe  will  soon  be  ours.  The  question  of  site  was  extremely 
important ;  the  working  needs  and  the  architectural  effect,  what  we 
should  have  to-day,  and  what  we  may  require  to-morrow,  these 
points,  each  and  all,  demanded  careful  consideration  and  the  advice 
of  an  expert.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Arthur  T.  Lyman,  the 
Collie  employed  Mr.  A.  A.  Shurtleff  to  study  the  grounds  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Fay  House,  the  Greenleaf  estate  included,  and  to 
indicate  the  best  site  for  the  Library  and  every  other  possible  site. 
In  Mr.  Shurtleff's  opinion,  the  Library  should  complete  the  group  of 
which  Agassiz  House  is  the  centre  and  the  Gynmasium  the  left  wing ; 
of  this  group  the  Library  would  be  the  right  wing,  and  it  should,  in 
its  general  features,  correspond  to  the  Gymnasium,  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  McKim  when  the  Gymnasium  was 
built.  In  mass  and  dimensions,  the  Gymnasium  would  lend  itself 
admirably  to  a  college  libraiy,  where  provision  must  be  made  for  a 
large  number  of  readers  and  a  comparatively  small  number  of  books. 
For  the  books  rarely  needed,  and  only  by  the  advanced  student, 
Radcliffe  will  continue  to  depend,  with  a  grateful  sense  of  privilege, 
on  the  great  treasure-house  of  the  Harvard  Library. 

The  plans  have  been  entrusted  to  Winslow  and  Bigelow,  of  Boston. 
It  is  believed  that  the  work  can  be  executed  without  interfering  in 
any  way  with  the  present  Library,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  build- 
ing will  be  ready  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  College  year  in  Sep- 
tember, 1907.  It  is  hoped  that  the  fine  window  in  Agassiz  House 
which  was  Mrs.  Whitman's  last  work,  and  which  is  a  memorial  of  her 
life  and  genius,  may  find  a  fitting  place  specially  designed  for  it  in 
the  new  Library. 

To  the  majority  of  the  Radcliffe  students,  past  and  present,  the 
Library  was  the  first  need  of  the  College.  To  some  of  them, 
however,  who  are  active  members  of  the  Radcliffe  Auxiliary,  a 
second  dormitory  seemed  the  first  necessity,  and  a  year  ago  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Auxiliary  was  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of 
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dormitories.  This  Committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Frederick  P.  Cabot, 
Mrs.  Philip  Cabot,  and  Miss  Amy  Lowell,  brought  before  the  Coun- 
cil, at  its  June  meeting,  an  admirable  report,  accompanied  by  plans 
for  a  building,  and  by  an  extremely  interesting  scheme  for  ^^  financing 
the  building  operation.''  Before  any  step  to  push  the  matter  was 
taken,  Mrs.  David  P.  Kimball,  the  generous  and  constant  friend  of 
RadcUffe,  offered  to  give  the  College  a  second  hall  of  residence,  and 
the  scheme  brought  forward  by  the  Auxiliary  has  been  for  the  present 
postponed. 

The  new  hall  will  stand  on  Shepard  Street,  on  the  site  designated 
by  Mr.  Guy  Lowell  in  the  lay-out  of  the  land.  The  plans  haTe  been 
entrusted  to  A.  W.  Longfellow,  Jr.,  the  architect  of  Bertram  Hall 
and  Agassiz  House,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  building  will  be 
ready  for  occupation  in  September,  1907.  It  will  outwardly  resem* 
ble  Bertram  Hall,  Mrs.  Kimball's  first  splendid  gift,  bat  it  will 
accommodate  a  larger  number  of  students,  forty  at  least. 

By  the  wish  of  the  donor,  and  with  the  gracious  permission  of  Mrs. 
Eliot,  the  hall  will  bear  the  name  of  Grace  Hopkinson  Eliot. 

In  June,  an  occasion  of  peculiar  interest  marked  the  presentation 
to  Radcliffe  of  a  Venetian  fountain, — the  gift  of  Mr.  Henry  L.  Hig- 
ginson  ^Mn  happy  memory  of  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell,  the  wife  of 
Charles  Russell  Lowell." 

The  other  gifts  of  the  year  have  been  $550  through  Miss  Caroline 
Matthews  from  students  interested  in  education,  the  income  to  be  al 
the  disposition  of  Professor  Paul  H.  Hanus,  of  the  Department  of 
Education ;  $250  from  Mrs.  Walter  Channing  and  other  friends,  to 
defray  the  expense  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Kindergarten,  given  by  Miss  Laura  Fisher. 

The  bequests  have  been :  $10,000  under  the  will  of  Helen  6. 
Cobum  (Mrs.  George  W.  Coburn),  an  unrestricted  bequest ;  $10,000 
under  the  will  of  Annie  E.  Bursley,  subject  to  a  life-interest,  to  estab- 
lish a  Fellowship  in  Modem  Languages,  to  be  known  as  ^^The  Louisa 
Green  Bursley  Fellowship  in  Modem  Languages" ;  under  the  will  of 
Rebecca  Greene  (Mrs.  Francis  B.  Greene),  of  Dartmouth,  formerly 
of  Boston,  Radcliffe  College  is  made  one  of  the  residuary  legatees  of 
her  estate,  and  it  is  to  receive  ^^  (one  hundred  two  hundred  and 
sixtieths)  of  the  residuary  estate. 

Radcliffe  has  pui'chased  a  small  house  and  lot,  13  Appian  Way, 
which  is  now  in  use  as  an  office  for  the  Superintendent.  It  has  also 
come  into  possession  of  the  two  houses  on  Ash  Street,  which  were 
part  of  the  Greenleaf  property,  and  on  which  an  option  until  April, 
1907,  had  been  taken.     The  Treasurer  was  able  to  sell  a  piece  of 
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property,  unproductiye  and  taxed,  which  had  been  left  to  RadclifPe 
by  Miss  Parker,  and  to  take  up  the  option  on  the  Ash  Street  houses, 
which  are  both  rented  to  advantage. 

Agassiz  House  was  opened  for  daily  use  in  September,  1905,  and 
has  now  completed  its  first  year.  It  has  fully  and  amply  served  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  given ;  it  has  done  more  than  any  one 
expected  and  in  more  ways  than  any  one  imagined.  This  is  not  the 
place  for  details  of  its  service ;  one  item  will  suffice.  During  the 
college  year,  September,  1905, -June,  1906,  24,425  luncheons  were 
provided,  at  an  average  expense  of  11^  cents  each.  It  is  true  that 
the  House  adds  to  the  running  expenses  of  the  College,  but  not  so 
heavily  as  we  had  feared. 

The  new  Library  brings  its  endowment  with  it;  the  new  Hall, 
properly  managed,  will  be  a  source  of  income ;  for  the  other  buildings 
which  have  been  reckoned  essential  to  the  development  of  Radcliffe, 
a  good  building  for  academic  purposes,  for  laboratories  and  for 
administration,  —  for  these  we  can  afford  to  wait.  The  prime  need 
remains  —  a  large  fund  for  the  improvement  of  the  instruction.  This 
is  not  the  first  time  that  the  Dean  has  laid  stress  upon  this  vital  need 
of  the  College.     May  it  be  the  last  I 

AGNES  IRWIN,  Dean. 
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[During  the  year  beginning  September  1, 1906^ 

DwioHT  M0BI8  Clapp,  Clinical  Lecturer  on  Operative  Dentistry.    September 

19,  1906. 
Jambs  Mills  Peirce,  Perkins  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  MathematicB. 

march  21,  1906. 
Nathaniel  Southoatb  Sealer,  Professor  of  Geology,  and  Dean  of  the 

Lawrence  Scientific  School.    April  10,  1906. 


RESIGNATIONS. 

[To  take  effect  September  1, 1906,  unlese  otherwise  etated.] 

Gborqe  Lorimer  Baker,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology.    October  22,  1900. 

WiNTHROP  Bellamy,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.    May  14,  1906. 

Henrt  Pickering  Bowditch,  George  Higginson  Professor  of  Physiology, 

to  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  current  academic  year.    April  30,  1906. 
Henrt  Cook  Botnton,  Instructor  in  Metallurgy  and  Metallograf^y.    Sep- 
tember 24,  1906. 
Walter  Remsen  Brinckerhoff,  Instructor  in  Pathology,  to  take  effect 

March  1,  1906.    March  13,  1906. 
Arthur  Houston  CmvERS,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Botany.    October 

22,  1906. 
Allen  Danforth,  Comptroller,  to  take  effect  March  1,  1906.    November  18, 

1905. 
Charles  Henrt  Derbt,  Proctor,  to  take  effect  March  1,  1906.     Biaroh  13, 

1906. 
Frederic  Louis  Fischer,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Law.    October  22, 

1906. 
Orville  Gish  Frantz,  Proctor.     February  26,  1906. 
James  Augustus  George,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Examination  Procton. 

May  28,  1906. 
Edward  Hale,  Assistant  Professor  of  Homiletics.     March  13,  1906. 
John  Galentine  Hall,  Assistant  in  Botany.    October  22,  1906. 
Edmund  Herset,  Instructor  in  Farming  and  Superintendent  of  the  Buas^ 

Farm.     March  26,  1906. 
Arthur  Norman  Holcombe,  Assistant  in  Government.    October  22,  1906. 
Silas  Wilder  Howland,  Assistant  in  Economics.    October  22, 1906. 
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Thomas  Auoubtus  Jagoar,  Jr.,  AsBJataiit  Profeasor  of  Geology.    June  26, 

1906. 
Francis  Watland  Johnston,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Economics.    June 

26,  1906. 
PTAnnTg  Stuabt  Veddeb  Jones,  Instructor  in  English.    September  24, 1906. 
John  SAinn&L  Kenton,  Assistant  in  English,  to  take  effect  March  1,  1906. 

June  11,  1906. 
Elbridqe  Decobmos  Einq,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.    September 

24,  1906. 
Arthur  Becket  Lamb,  Instructor  in  Chemistry.    November  1,  1906. 
Robert  Adoer  Law,  Instructor  in  English.    September  24,  1906. 
Francis  Cabot  Lowell,  Permjuient  Secretary  of  the  Corporation,  to  take 

effect  December  11,  1905.    January  8,  1906. 
Albert  Morton  Ltthgoe,  Assistant  ProfcBsor  of  Egyptology.    September 

24,  1906. 
Stlvantjs  Gribwold  Morlet,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages.    Septem- 
ber 24,  1906. 
James  Atkins  Notes,  Editor  of  the  Quinquennial  Catalogue,  to  take  effect 

October  28,  1905.    September  26,  1905. 
Abthxtr  Sperrt  Pearse,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Examination  Proctors,  to 

take  effect  March  1,  1906.    March  13,  1906. 
James  Mills  Peirce,  Perkins  ProfcBsor  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics,  to 

take  effect  March  1,  1907.    March  13,  1906. 
Lincoln  Ware  Riddle,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Examination  Proctors. 

May  28,  1906. 
Lincoln  Ware  Riddle,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Botany.  October  8, 1906. 
Arthur  William  Rtder,  Instructor  in  Indie  Philology  and  in  German,  to 

take  effect  January  1,  1906.    December  11,  1905. 
Stuart  Pratt  Sherman,  Instructor  in  English.    June  26,  1906. 
Abthxtr  Asahel  Shurtleff,  Instructor  in  Landscape  Architecture,  to  take 

effect  April  23,  1906.    December  27,  1905. 
Stanley  Arthur  Starratt,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Geology,  to  take  ef- 
fect November  18,  1905.    November  27,  1905. 
Wilfred  Harlow  Starratt,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry.    September 

24,  1906. 
VilhjXlmur  StefXnbson,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Examination  Proctors. 

May  28,  1906. 
Elmer  Edgar  Stoll,  Instructor  in  English.    September  24,  1906. 
George  Nicolas  Terzieff,  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  to  take  effect  March  26, 

1906.    March  26,  1906. 
Henrt  Smith  Thompson,  Secretary  for  Appointments,  to  take  effect  July  1, 

1906.    September  24,  1906. 
Alfred  Marston  Tozzer,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Examination  Proctors. 

May  28,  1906. 
Ernest  de  Wolfe  Wales,  Assistant  in  Otology.    June  26,  1906. 
George  Lincoln  WAim)N,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem.   June  26,  1906. 
Jknb  Iverson  Westengard,  Assistant  Professor  of  Law,  to  take  effect  March 

1,  1906.    March  13,  1906. 
Homer  Edwards  Woodbridge,  Instructor  in  English.    September  24,  1906. 
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APPOINTMENTS. 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

[Without  limit  of  time,  or  for  more  than  one  ^oar^ 

Comfort  Avert  Adams,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  from  September 

1,  1906.     January  29,  1906. 
William  Elwood  Bterlt,  Perkins  Professor  of  Mathematics  from  Septem- 
ber 1,  1906.     May  14,  1906. 
Austin  Cary,  Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry  for  five  years  from  September 

1,  1905.     October  2,  1905. 
George  Henry  Chase,  Assistant  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology  for  five 

years  from  September  1,  1906.    January  29,  1906. 
Frederick  Shepherd  Converse,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music  for  five  yean 

from  September  1,  1905.     September  26,  1905. 
Roland  Burrage  Dixon,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology  for  five  yean 

from  September  1,  1906.    April  10,  1906. 
Merritt  Lyndon  Fernald,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany  for  five  years  from 

September  1,  1905.     October  9,  1905. 
Richard  Thornton  Fisher,  Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry  for  five  yean 

from  September  1,  1905.    October  2,  1905. 
KuNO  Francke,  Professor  of  the  History  of  German  Culture  from  September 

1,  1905.     January  29,  1906. 
Edwin  Francis  Gay,  Professor  of  Economics  from  September  1, 1906.    April 

30,  1906. 
Edward  Locke  Gookin,  Assistant  in  the  Library  from  September  1,  1905. 

November  13,  1905. 
Chester  Noyes  Greenough,  Instructor  in  English  from  September  1,  1906. 

May  7,  1906. 
Byron  Satterlee  Hurlbut,  Professor  of  English  from  September  1,  1906. 

April  10,  1906. 
Douglas  Wilson  Johnson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiograi^y  for  five 

years  from  September  1,  1906.     May  14,  1906. 
Lewis  Jerome  Johnson,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  from  September  1, 

1906.     March  26,  1906. 
James  Lee  Love,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  for  five  yean  from 

September  1,  1906.    April  30,  1906. 
Albert  Morton  Lythgoe,  Assistant  Professor  of  Egyptology  for  five  yean 

from  September  1,  1905.     November  13,  1905. 
William  Bennett  Munro,  Assistant  Professor  of  Government  for  five  yean 

from  September  1,  1906.     March  26,  1906. 
William  Allan  Neilson,  Professor  of  English  from  September  1,   1906. 

November  27,  1905. 
Arthur  Edwin  Norton,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Descriptive 

Geometry  from  September  1,  1906.     April  30,  1906. 
George  Howard  Parker,  Professor  of  Zo6logy  from  September  1,  1906. 

May  14,  1906. 
Buss  Perry,  Professor  of  English  Literature  from  March  1,  1907.    Januaiy 

29,  1906. 
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Herbert  Wilbur  Rand,  Instructor  in  Zo5logy  from  September  1,  1906. 
April  10,  1906. 

Charles  Albert  Read,  Assistant  in  the  Library  from  September  1,  1905. 
November  13,  1905. 

George  Andrew  Reibner,  Assistant  Professor  of  Semitic  Archaeology  for  five 
years  from  September  1,  1905.     November  13,  1905. 

Fred  Norrib  Robinson,  Professor  of  English  from  September  1,  1906.  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1906. 

Albert  Sauveur,  Professor  of  Metallurgy  and  Metallography  from  September 
1,  1906.     April  10,  1906. 

William  Henry  Schofield,  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1906.     February  12,  1906. 

James  Kelsey  Whittemors,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  for  five 
years  from  September  1,  1906.    April  30,  1906. 

Leo  Wiener,  Assistant  Professor  of  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures  for  five 
years  from  September  1,  1906.    April  10,  1906. 

Jay  Backus  Woodworth,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology  for  five  years  from 
September  1,  1906.    April  10,  1906. 

Robert  Mearns  Yerkes,  Listructor  in  Psychology  from  September  1,  1905. 
June  5,  1905.  Title  changed  to  Instructor  in  Comparative  Psychology, 
September  26,  1905. 

[Far  1905-06.] 

William  Morton  Barrows,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Geology  from  No- 
vember 18, 1905,  for  the  remainder  of  the  current  academic  year.  Novem- 
ber 27,  1905. 

Joseph  Torrey  Bishop,  Assistant  in  History.    October  9,  1905. 

John  Hamilton  Blair,  Assistant  in  History.    October  9,  1905. 

Arthur  Clarence  Boyibton,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.    October  9,  1905. 

Carl  BfimoN  Brewster,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.    October  9,  1905. 

Laurie  Lorne  Burgess,  Assistant  in  Chemistry  for  the  remainder  of  the 
current  academic  year.    March  26,  1906. 

Daniel  Allen  Clarke,  Instructor  in  Forest  Botany  for  the  first  half-year. 
October  2,  1905. 

Morris  Raphael  Cohen,  Assistant  in  Philosophy.    October  9«  1905. 

Sidney  Curtis,  Assistant  in  English.    October  30,  1905. 

Harvey  Nathaniel  Davis,  Instructor  in  Mathematics.    October  9,  1905. 

Harold  Simpson  Demino,  Instructor  in  Public  Speaking.  September  26, 
1905. 

William  Morton  Dey,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Romance  Languages.  Oc- 
tober 2,  1905. 

Harry  Neiaon  Eaton,  Assistant  in  Geology.    October  2,  1905. 

Emerson  David  Fite,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Government.  October  9, 
1905. 

George  Shannon  Forbes,  Lecturer  on  Physical  Chemistry.  October  2, 1905. 

Edmund  Carl  Froehlich,  Instructor  in  Mathematics.    October  9,  1905. 

Charles  Edmund  Fryer,  Assistant  in  History.    October  9,  1905. 

John  Glanville  Gill,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages.     October  2,  1905. 

Julius  Goebel,  Lecturer  on  Germanic  Philology.    September  26,  1905. 

Arthur  Brooks  Green,  Assistant  in  Engineering.    October  30,  1905. 
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WHiUAM  Vincent  Green,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.    October  9,  1905. 
Ernst  Hermann  Paul  Grossmann,  Instructor  in  German.  October  30, 1905. 
BiNNET  Gunnison,  Instructor  in  Public  Speaking.    October  2,  1905. 
Richmond  Laurin  Hawkins,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages.     October 

2,  1905. 
Ralph  Chipman  Hawlet,  Instructor  in  Forestry.    October  2,  1905. 
Henry  Harrison  Hatnes,  Instructor  in  Semitic  Lariguages.    September 

26,  1905. 
Frank  WiiisoN  Cheney  Hersey,  Instructor  in  English.    October  30,  1905. 
Lewis  Dana  Hill,  Assistant  in  Physics.    October  9,  1905. 
John  L  Hoqo,  Instructor  in  Mathematics.    October  30,  1905. 
John  L  Hoqo,  Assistant  in  Astronomy.    October  30,  1905. 
Walter  Chapin  Holmes,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.    October  9,  1905. 
Alexander   Edward   Hoyle,   Assistant  in  Architecture.    September  26^ 

1905. 
Henry   Vincent   Hubbard,   Instructor  in   Landscape  Architectttre  from 

April  23,  1906,  for  the  remainder  of  the  current  academic  year.    Janu- 
ary 29,  1906. 
John  George  Jack,  Instructor  in  Forest  Botany  for  the  seoond  half-year. 

October  2,  1905. 
Richard  Fay  Jackson,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.    October  9,  1905. 
Ralph  Revere  Kent,  Assistant  in  Geology.    October  9,  1905. 
Raymond  Warren  Kent,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     November  6,  1905. 
BuRRiTT  Samuel  Lacy,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.    October  9,  1905. 
Chester  Arthur  Leoo,  Assistant  in  Economics.    September  26,  1905. 
Chester  Arthur  Leoo,  Assistant  in  History.    October  9,  1905. 
Ray  Madding  McConnell,  Assistant  in  Philosophy.    October  30,  1905. 
Charles  Sturtevant  Moore,  Assistant  in  Education.    October  30,  1905. 
Edward  Mueller,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.    October  9,  1905. 
Francis  Emmet  Neagle,  Assistant  in  Government.    October  9,  1905. 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  Ostwald,  Visiting  Professor  of  Physical  Chemistiy  for 

the  first  half-year.    September  26,  1905. 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  Ostwald,  Ingersoll  Lecturer  on  the  Immortality  of 

Man.     October  30,  1905. 
Harold  Otis,  Assistant  in  Economics.    October  9,  1905. 
Edgar  Oscar  Parker,  Assistant  in  Drawing.     November  13,  1905. 
Charles  Jackson  Payne,  Assistant  in  Astronomy.    October  30,  1905. 
Chandler  Rathfon  Post,  Assistant  in  English.    October  2,  1905. 
William  Hyde  Price,  Assistant  in  Economics.    October  30,  1905. 
Charles  Freeman  Rowley,  Assistant  in  EkK>noinics.    October  9,  1905. 
Edwin  James  Saunders,  Assistant  in  Meteorology  and  Physiography.    Oo- 

tober  2,  1905. 
Carl  Ludwio  Schrader,  Instructor  in  Gymnastics.    September  26,  1905. 
Edgar  Raymond  Shepard,  Assistant  in  Physics.     October  9,  1905. 
Alexander  Guy  Holborn  Spiers,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Romanoe 

Languages.     October  2,  1905. 
Arthur  Staehler,  Visiting  Assistant  in  Chemistry.    September  26,  1905. 
Albert  Morey  Sturtevant,  Instructor  in  German.    October  30,  1905. 
George  Nicolas  Terzieff,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.    October  9,  1905. 
Thomas  Head  Thomas,  Assistant  in  Fine  Arts.    October  30,  1905. 
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Roland  Greene  Usher,  Assistant  in  History.    October  9,  1905. 
WiLUAM  HuLTZ  Walker,  Lecturer  on  Industrial  Chemistry.     November  13, 

1905. 
Samuel  Alfred  Welldon,  Assistant  in  English.    October  30,  1905. 
Robert  Maximilla.n  Ottomar  Wernaer,  Assistant  in  German.    October 

30,  1905. 
Laurence  Haines  Whitney,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.    October  9,  1905. 
JOAQXTIN  Enrique  Zanetti,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     October  9,  1905. 

[For  1906-07.] 

John  Mead  Adams,  Assistant  in  Physics.    April  30,  1906. 

Harold  Fred  Albee,  Assistant  in  Mechanical  Drawing.     April  30,  1906. 

Louis  Allard,  Instructor  in  French.    April  10,  1906. 

Cakes  Ames,  Instructor  in  Botany.    April  30,  1906. 

Leonard  Alexander  Andrus,  Assistant  in  Hydraulics.    May  7, 1906. 

Newton  Samuel  Bacon,  Assistant  in  Hygiene.    April  10,  1906. 

Arthur  Mangun  Banta,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Zoology.    April  10, 

1906. 
Henri  Baulio,  Instructor  in  French.    April  10,  1906. 
Cornelius  Beard,  Assistant  in  Mechanical  Drawing.    May  7,  1906. 
Winthrop  Bellamy,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     April  10,  1906. 
Charles  Scott  Berrt,  Assistant  in  Philosophy.     June  11,  1906. 
Albert  Wilhelm  Boesche,  Instructor  in  German.     May  28,  1906. 
Arthur  Clarence  Boylston,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Chemistry.    April 

10,  1906. 
Henry  Cook  Boynton,  Instructor  in  Metallurgy  and  Metallography.   April 

30,  1906. 
Fletcher  Brigos,  Instructor  in  German.     May  28,  1906. 
Alphonse  Brun,  Instructor  in  French.     April  10,  1906. 
MoRLEY  Albert  Caldwell,  Assistant  in  Philosophy.     June  11,  1906. 
Burton  Howard  Camp,  Instructor  in  Mechanics.     April  30,  1906. 
Paul  Whittier  Carleton,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     May  14,  1906. 
Earnest  Cary,  Instructor  in  Greek.    April  10,  1906. 
William  Richard  Castle,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  English.    June  11,  1906. 
Fred  Wayne  Catlett,  Assistant  in  Government.    April  30,  1906. 
Harold  Canning  Chapin,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.    April  10,  1906. 
Arthur  Houston  Chivers,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Botany.    April  30, 

1906. 
MnrriN  Asbury  Chrysler,  Instructor  and  Assistant  in  Botany.    April  30, 

1906. 
liATBAU  Clarke,  Instructor  in  Chemistry.    April  10,  1906. 
William  Morse  Cole,  Instructor  in  the  Principles  of  Accounting.    April 

10,  1906. 
William  Arnold  Colwell,  Instructor  in  German.    May  28,  1906. 
Edgar  Davidson  Congdon,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Zoology.    April  10, 

1906. 
Charles  Allerton  Coolidge,  Lecturer  on  Architectural  Design.    Aprfl  10, 

1906. 
Shirley  Robbins  Crosse,  Assistant  in  Electrical  Engineering.     May  7,  1906. 
Sidney  Curtis,  Assistant  in  English.     June  11,  1906. 
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Stuart  Daggett,  Instructor  in  Economics.    April  10,  1906. 
Leonard  Darwin,  Lecturer  on  Municipal  Ownership  and  Public  Service  In- 
dustries.    June  11,  1906. 
Harvey  Nathaniel  Davis,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  in  Physics.   April 

30,  1906. 
Frank  Miles  Day,  Lecturer  on  Architectural  Design.     April  10,  1906. 
Arthur  Stone  Dewing,  Assistant  in  Philosophy.    June  11,  1906. 
William  Bell  Dinsmoor,  Assistant  in  Fine  Arts.     April  10,  1906. 
Charles  Fletcher  Dole,  Ingersoll  Lecturer  on  the  Immortality  of  Man. 

May  28,  1906. 
Horatio  Willis  Dresser,  Assistant  in  Philosophy.    June  11,  1906. 
Walter  Chaloner  Durfee,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Engineering.  April 

30,  1906. 
Juuus  WoosTER  EkjOLESTON,  Assistant  in  Geology.    April  10,  1906. 
Louville  Eugene  Emerson,  Assistant  in  Philosophy.    June  11,  1906. 
Calvin  Olix  Esterly,  Assistant  in  Zoology.    April  30,  1906. 
William  Curtis  Farabee,  Instructor  in  Anthropology.     April  10,  1906. 
Frank  Albert  Fetter,  Lecturer  on  Economics.     April  30,  1906. 
Jambs  Alfred  Field,  Instructor  in  Economics.    April  10,  1906. 
Francis  Gleason  Fitzpatrick,  Assistant  in  Fine  Arts.     April  10,  1906. 
Harry  Phidias  FortI^,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Applied  Mechanics  and 

Hydraulics.     April  30,  1906. 
Harry  Louis  Frevert,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Chemistry.     April  10, 

1906. 
Benjamin  Apthorp  Gould  Fuller,  Assistant  in  Philosophy.   June  11, 1906. 
Harold  de  Wolf  Fuller,  Instructor  in  Comparative  Literature.     April  30, 

1906. 
Andrew  Garbutt,  Instructor  in  Modelling.     April  10,  1906. 
Alden  Pinus  Gilson,  Assistant  in  Mechanical  Engineering.    April  30,  1900. 
Juuus  GoEBEL,  Lecturer  on  Germanic  Philology.     May  28,  1906. 
Howard  Levi  Gray,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  History.     April  30,  1906. 
John  Galentine  Hall,  Assistant  in  Botany.     April  30,  1906. 
Thomas  Hall,  Instructor  in  English.     May  7,  1906. 
Lyman  Sawin  Hapoood,  Assistant  in  Hygiene.     April  10,  1906. 
Richmond  Laurin  Hawkins,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages.     April  10^ 

1906. 
Henry  Harrison  Haynes,  Instructor  in  Semitic  Languages.    April  30, 1006. 
Wiluam  Clifford  Heilman,  Instructor  in  Music.     April  10,  1906. 
Lawrence  Joseph  Henderson,  Instructor  in  Biological  Chemistry.    April 

10.  1906. 
Frank  Wilson  Cheney  Hersey,  Instructor  in  English.     Jime  11,  1906. 
Lewis  Dana  Hill,  Assistant  in  Phjrsics.     April  30,  1906. 
Arthur  Norman  Holcombe,  Assistant  in  Government.     April  30,  1906. 
Silas  Wilder  Howland,  Assistant  in  Economics.    April  10,  1906. 
Henry  Vincent  Hubbard,  Instructor  in  Landscape  Architecture.    April  10, 

1906. 
Arthur  Merle  Hurlin,  Assistant  in  Music.     April  10,  1906. 
Charles  Phillips  Huse,  Assistant  in  Economics.    April  10,  1906. 
Percy  Adams  Hutchison,  Instructor  in  English.     June  11,  1906. 
John  George  Jack,  Instructor  in  Forest  Botany.    June  26,  1906. 
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\RL  Newell  Jackson,  Instructor  in  Greek.     April  10,  1906. 

OUGLAS  Wilson  Johnson,  Lecturer  on  Physiography.    April  10,  1906. 

EiANCis  Watland  Johnston,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Economics.  April 

10,  1906. 
OBERT  Matteson  Johnston,  Lecturer  on  History.    May  7,  1906. 
RiNNELL  Jones,  Austin  Teaching  Fdlow  in  Chemistry.     May  14,  1906. 
ARRiE  Stuart  Veoder  Jones,  Instructor  in  English.     June  11,  1906. 
RED  Robert  Jouett,  Assistant  in  Hygiene.    April  10,  1906. 
ERMAN  Brunswick  Kipper,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Chemistry.      April 

10,  1906. 
UOEN  Kuhnemann,  Visiting  Professor  of  German  Literature.    March  26, 

1906. 
RTHUR  Becket  Lamb,  Instructor  in  Chemistry.     April  10,  1906. 
obert  Adoer  Law,  Instructor  in  English.     June  11,  1906. 
sester  Arthxtr  Leog,  Assistant  in  Economics.     April  10,  1906. 
SESTER  Brooks  Lewis,  Assistant  in  Descriptive  Geometry.     April  30,  1906. 
EORGE  Randall  Lewis,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Economics.     April  10, 

1906. 
REDERiCK  William  Charles  Lieder,  Instructor  in  German.  May  28,  1906. 
eoroe  Luther  Lincoln,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Romance  Languages. 

April  10,  1906. 
''nxiAM  Edward  Lunt,  Assistant  in  Government.     April  30,  1906. 
AT  Madding  McConnell,  Assistant  in  Social  Ethics.    April  10,  1906. 
EORGE  Albert  McKat,  Assistant  in  Mechanical  Drawing.     April  30,  1906. 
bnton  MacKate,  Instructor  in  Forestry.    June  26,  1906. 
EORGE  Rogers  Mansfield,  Instructor  in  Geology.    June  26,  1906. 
dward  Russell  Markham,  Instructor  in  Shopwork.    April  30,  1906. 
blden  Osgood  Martin,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Economics.     April  10, 

1906. 
)6EPH  Benson  Marvin,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Mining  and  Metallurgy. 

April  30,  1906. 
rank  Richardson  Mason,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Economics.    April 

10,  1906. 
Herbert  Eugene  Merwin,  Assistant  in  Physiography.     Jime  11,  1906. 
iRED  Sparks  Moore,  Assistant  in  Philosophy.    Jime  11,  1906. 
rLYANUs  Griswold  Morlet,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages.    April  10, 

1906. 
^illlam  Alfred  Morris,  Assistant  in  History.    April  30,  1906. 
RTHUR  Holmes  Morse,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering.    April  30, 

1906. 
ARTiN  Mower,  Instructor  in  Fine  Arts.     April  10,  1906. 
ERMAN  DuDLET  MuRPHT,  Instructor  in  Drawing  from  the  Life.    April  10, 

1906. 
RANCis  Emmet  Neaole,  Assistant  in  Government.     April  30,  1906. 
SARLEs  Eliot  Nichols,  Assistant  in  Mechanics.    April  30,  1906. 
BARLES  Read  Nutter,  Instructor  in  English.     June  11,  1906. 
REDERic  Austin  Ogg,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  History.     April  30,  1906. 
DMUND  MoRLET  Parker,  Lcctuier  on  Comparative  Administration.    April 

30,  1906. 
DGAR  Oscar  Parker,  Assistant  in  Drawing.     April  10,  1906. 
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Charles  Peabodt,  Instructor  in  European  Archaeology.    April  10,  1906. 
Arthur  Stanley  Pease,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin.    April  10,  1906. 
Arthur  Pope,  Instructor  in  Fine  Arts.    April  10,  1906. 
Chandler  Rathfon  Post,  Instructor  in  English.    June  11,  1906. 
Cyrus  Guernsey  Prinqle,  Botanical  Collector.    June  26,  1906. 
Paul  Hector  Provandie,  Assistant  in  Hygiene.    April  10,  1906. 
CoNYERS  Read,  Assistant  in  History.    April  30,  1906. 
Sidney  Armor  Reeve,  Lecturer  on  Mechanical  Engineering.    May  7, 1906. 
WiLLLAJki  Chauncey  Rice,  Assistant  in  Government.    April  30,  1906. 
Ralph  Webster  Richards,  Assistant  in  Mineralogy.    April  10,  1906. 
Lincoln  Ware  Riddle,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Botany.    April  30, 1906. 
David  Camp  Rogers,  Instructor  in  Social  Ethics.    April  10,  1906. 
Charles  Freeman  Rowley,  Assistant  in  Economics.    April  10,  1906. 
Arthur  Truman  S afford,  Instructor  in  Hydraulics.    April  30,  1906. 
Eugene  Mitchell  Sawyer,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgy.   April  30,  1906. 
Frederic  Hayward  Sawyer,  Assistant  in  Geology.    April  10,  1906. 
Carl  Ludwio  Schrader,  Instructor  in  Gymnastics.    April  30,  1906. 
Schuyler  B  Serviss,  Assistant  in  Physics.    April  30,  1906- 
Arthur  Bliss  Seymour,  Assistant  in  the  Cryptogamic  Herbarium.    April 

30,  1906. 
Elmer  Irwin  Shepard,  Instructor  in  Mathematics.    April  30,  1906. 
Stuart  Pratt  Sherman,  Instructor  in  English.    June  11,  1906. 
Harold  Vincent  Skene,  Assistant  in  Architecture.    April  10,  1906. 
Alexander  Guy  Holborn  Spiers,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Romanee 

Languages.     April  10,  1906. 
Herbert  Joseph  Spinden,  Assistant  in  Anthropology.    April  10,  1906. 
Charles  Miner  Stearns,  Instructor  in  English.    June  11,  1906. 
Morton  Collins  Stewart,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  German.    May  28, 

1906. 
Elmer  Edgar  Stoll,  Instructor  in  English.    June  11,  1906. 
Harry  Wilton  Sturges,  Assistant  in  Electrical  Engineering.    May  7,  1906. 
Richard  Cupston  Sturgis,  Lecturer  on  Architectural  Design.     April  10, 

1906. 
Albert  Morey  Sturtevant,  Instructor  in  German.    May  28,  1906. 
Alfred   Marston  Tozzer,   Instructor  in  Central  American  Archaeology. 

April  10,  1906. 
William  Hultz  Walker,  Lecturer  on  Industrial  Chemistry.    April   90, 

1906. 
Harold  Broadfield  Warren,  Instructor  in  Freehand  Drawing.    April  10, 

1906. 
Kenneth  Grant  Tremayne  Webster,  Instructor  in  English.    May  7, 1906. 
Edmund  March  Wheelwright,  Lecturer  on  Architectural  Design.    April 

10,  1906. 
Edwin  Ellis  White,  Assistant  in  Mining  and  Metallurgy.    April  30,  1906. 
Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins,  Instructor  in  Italian.    April  30,  1906. 
Homer  Edwards  Woodbridge,  Instructor  in  English.    June  11,  1906. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  BOARD  OF   HARVARD 

COLLEGE. 

[September  26, 1906,] 

John  Hays  Gardiner.  Theodore  Ltman. 

Charles  Burton  Gxtlicx.  Charles  Pomerot  Parker. 

John  Goddard  Hart.  Robert  DeCourct  Ward. 

Btron  Satterlee  Hurlbut,  Dean.         Edgar  Huidekoper  Wells. 

Robert  Wheeler  Willson. 

RESIDENT  EXECUTIVE  BOARD. 

[June  26,  1906.] 

Charles  William  Eliot,  President.         Walter  Safford  Burke. 
Howard  Lane  Blackwell.  Jerome  Davis  Greene,  Secretary, 

Charles  Frank  Mason.  Edoar  Huidekoper  Wells. 

JDharles  Miner  Stearns. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  BOARD  OF  THE 
LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC   SCHOOL. 

[Far  1906-06.] 

September  26,  1905'. 

William  Ernest  Castle.  Arthur  Orlo  Norton. 

Eugene  Abraham  Darling.  George  Washington  Pierce. 

John  Goddard  Hart.  Charles  Robert  Sanger. 

Ira  Nelson  Hollis.  Nathaniel  Southgate  Shaler, 
Edward  Vermilte  Huntington.  Dean. 

Edward  Charles  Jeffrey.  Henrt  Llotd  Smyth. 

Arthur  Edwin  Kennelly.  Herbert  Lanoford  Warren. 

James  Lee  Love.  Charles  Henry  White. 

[Far  1906-07.] 

June  26,  1906. 

William  Ernest  Castle.  Frank  Lowell  Kennedy. 

Richard  Thornton  Fisher.  Arthur  Edwin  Kennelly. 

Ira  Nelson  Hollis.  Arthur  Orlo  Norton. 

Edward  Vermilyb  Huntington.  Herbert  Langford  Warren. 

Charles  Henry  White. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  BOARD  OF  THE 
GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND   SCIENCES. 

[September  26, 1906] 

Maxims  B6cher.  George  Foot  Moore. 

Thomas  Nixon  Carver.  Hugo  MOnsterberg. 

William  Morris  Davis.  Wallace  Clement  Sabine. 

Gboros  Lyman  Kittredoe.  Herbert  Weir  Smyth. 

Edward  Laurens  Mark.  John  Henry  Wright,  Dean, 
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PROCTORS. 

[Far  1906-06.] 

Herbert  Spencer  Allen.    October  2,  1905. 

Adelbert  Ames.    October  2,  1905. 

Arthur  Atwood  Ballantine.    October  2,  1905. 

Howard  Lane  Blackwell.     October  2,  1905. 

Herman  LaRue  Brown.    October  2,  1905. 

Harvey  Nathaniel  Davis.    October  2,  1905. 

Augustine  Derby.    October  2,  1905. 

Charles  Henry  Derby.    October  2,  1905. 

LouviLLE  Eugene  Emerson.    October  30,  1905. 

Roger  Ernst.    October  2,  1905. 

Whitcomb  Field.    October  2,  1905. 

Herman  Arthur  Fischer.    October  2,  1905. 

Frederick  Montague  Foster.  January  1,  1906,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
current  academic  year.     January  8,  1906. 

Orville  Gish  Frantz.     October  2,  1905. 

John  Sayward  Galbraith.    October  2,  1905. 

Donald  Gregg.    October  2,  1905. 

Roger  Castle  Griffin.    October  2,  1905. 

Richard  Mott  Gummere.    October  2,  1905. 

Fitch  Harrison  Haskell.    October  2,  1905. 

Silas  Wilder  Howland.    October  2,  1905. 

Richard  Inglis.    October  2,  1905. 

Malcolm  Hyde  Ivy.    October  2,  1905. 

John  Francis  Jennings.    October  2,  1905. 

Harold  Pendexter  Johnson.     November  27,  1905, 

Robert  Peebles  Kernan.     October  2,  1905. 

Ross  Watt  Lynn.     October  2,  1905. 

Robert  Magrane,  for  the  remainder  of  the  current  academic  year.  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1906. 

Horace  Mann.    October  2,  1905. 

Clement  Ross  Duncan  Meier.    October  2,  1905. 

Francis  Joseph  O'Connor.     October  2,  1905. 

Peter  Butler  Olney,  Jr.    October  2,  1905. 

Harold  Otis.    October  2,  1905. 

Raymond  Hansen  Oveson.    October  2,  1905. 

James  Horace  Patten.    October  2,  1905. 

Chandler  Rathfon  Post.     October  30,  1905. 

Conyers  Read.     October  2,  1905. 

Eugene  Mitchell  Sawyer.    October  2,  1905. 

John  Ellis  Sedman.     October  2,  1905. 

Kendall  Kerfoot  Smith.    October  2,  1905. 

Alexander  Guy  Holborn  Spiers.    October  2,  1905. 

VilhjXlmur  StefXnsson.     October  2,  1905. 

Howard  Stockton.    October  2.  1905. 

Edward  Augustine  Taft.    October  2,  1905. 

Rob^'ht  Palfrey  Utter.    October  2,  1905. 
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Harrison  Briogs  Webster.    October  2,  1905. 
Samuel  Alfred  Welldon.    October  2,  1905. 
Kennard  Winsor.    October  2,  1905. 
Karl  Young.    October  2,  1905. 

[Far  1906-07.] 
Abbot  Peterson,  Proctor  of  Divinity  Hall.    June  11,  1906. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINATION  PROCTORS. 


October  30,  1905. 


Frederick  Arthur  Aloen. 
James  Robert  Barclay. 
WiNTHROP  Bellamy. 
Fletcher  Briggs. 
William  Arnold  Colwell. 
Stuart  Daggett. 
Emerson  David  Fite. 
Charles  Edmund  Fryer. 
James  Augustus  George. 
Lucius  Dwight  Granger. 
Howard  Levi  Gray. 
Roger  Castle  Griffin. 
Richmond  Laurin  Hawkins. 
Henry  Craig  Jones. 
Chester  Arthur  Legg. 


Frederick  Wiluam  Charles 

Lieder. 
Joseph  Abraham  Long. 
Norman  Shaw  McKendrick. 
Arthur  Patch  McKinlay. 
George  Rogers  Mansfield. 
Selden  Osgood  Martin. 
Charles  Read  Nutter. 
Arthur  Sperry  Pearse. 
Lincoln  Ware  Riddle. 
Schuyler  B  Serviss. 

ViLHJiCLMUR   StEFAnSSON. 

Alfred  Marston  Tozzer. 
Roland  Greene  Usher. 
Arthur  Fisher  Whittem. 
Chester  Whitney  Wright. 


DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 

[Far  1906-07.] 
John  Winthrop  Platner,  Lecturer  on  Ecclesiastical  History.    May  7,  1906. 

LAW  SCHOOL. 

[Far  1905-06.] 

Charles  Frederick  Dutch,  Instructor  in  Admiralty  for  the  second  half- 
year.    January  29,  1906. 

Samuel  Hudson  Hollis,  Instructor  in  Property  for  the  second  half-year. 
January  29,  1906. 

Charles  James  Hughes,  Jr.,  Lecturer  on  the  Law  of  Mining  and  Irrigation. 
November  6,  1905. 

[Far  1906-07.] 

Allan  Reuben  Campbell,  Lecturer  on  New  York  Practice.    May  14,  1906. 
Paul  Vinogradoff,  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Ancient  Law.    June  11,  1906, 
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MEDICAL   SCHOOL. 

{Without  limit  of  time,  or  for  more  Ihan  one  year,] 

Carl  Lucas  Alsberq,  Instructor  in  Biological  Chemistry  for  three  yean 
from  September  1.  1906.    June  26,  1906. 

John  Bapst  Blake,  Instructor  in  Surgery  for  three  years  from  September 
1,  1906.    June  26.  1906. 

John  Lewis  Bremer,  Demonstrator  of  Histology  for  three  years  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1906.     May  14,  1906. 

Richard  Clarke  Cabot,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine  for  three  years  from 
September  1,  1906.    June  26,  1906. 

Algernon  Coolidge,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Larsmgology  for  five  yean 
from  September  1,  1906.     May  14,  1906. 

Elbridge  Gerry  Cutler,  Instructor  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physie 
for  three  years  from  September  1,  1906.     June  26,  1906. 

Charles  Harrington,  Professor  of  Hygiene  from  September  1,  1906.  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1906. 

Henry  Jackson,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine  for  three  years  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1906.    June  26,  1906. 

Eluott  Proctor  Joslin,  Instructor  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic  for 
three  years  from  September  1,  1906.    June  26,  1906. 

Frederic  Thomas  Lewis,  Assistant  Professor  of  Embryology  for  five  yean 
from  September  1,  1906.     May  14,  1906. 

Howard  Augustus  Lothrop,  Instructor  in  Surgery  for  three  years  from 
September  1,  1906.    June  26,  1906. 

Charles  Sedgwick  Minot,  James  Stillman  Professor  of  Comparative  Anat- 
omy from  September  1,  1905.    January  8,  1906. 

John  Lovett  Morse,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics  for  five  years  from 
September  1,  1906.     May  7,  1906. 

James  Gregory  Mumford,  Instructor  in  Surgery  for  three  years  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1906.     June  26,  1906. 

Charles  Allen  Porter,  Instructor  in  Surgery  for  three  years  from  Septem- 
ber 1,  1906.    June  26,  1906. 

George  Gray  Sears,  Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  for  five  yean 
from  September  1,  1906.     May  7,  1906. 

Elmer  Ernest  Southard,  Assistant  Professor  of  Neuropathology  for  five 
years  from  September  1,  1906.     May  7,  1906. 

Edward  Wyllys  Taylor,  Instructor  in  Neurology  for  three  years  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1906.     June  26,  1906. 

Herman  Frank  Vickery,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine  for  three  yean 
from  September  1,  1906.    June  26,  1906. 

James  Homer  Wright,  Instructor  in  Pathology  for  three  years  from  Septem- 
ber 1,  1906.     June  26,  19C6. 

[For  1905-06.] 

Horace  Binney,  Assistant  in  Anatomy.     October  9,  1905. 

William  Iceland  Holt,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Comparative  Pathology. 

October  9,  1905. 
Harry  Chamberlain  Low,  Assistant  in  Pathology.     October  9,  1905. 
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George  Bxtrgess  Magrath,  rAssistant  in  Hygiene.    December  11,  1905. 

Alexander  Rocxe  Robertson,  Assistant  in  Pathology  from  April  1,  lOOd, 
for  the  remainder  of  the  current  academic  year.    April  10,  1906. 

Fred  Wilbur  Thyno,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Histology  and  Embry- 
ology.   October  9,  1905. 

Ernest  Edward  Ttzzer,  Assistant  in  Pathology.    December  11,  1905. 

George  Louis  Vogel,  Assistant  in  Laryngology  from  March  1,  1906,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  current  academic  year.    March  13,  1906. 

Simeon  Burt  Wolbach,  Assistant  in  Pathology.    October  9,  1905. 

Simeon  Burt  Wolbach,  Instructor  in  Pathology  from  March  1,  1906,  for 
the  remainder  of  the  current  academic  year.    April  10,  1906. 

Arthur  Morton  Worthington,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology.    October  9, 1905. 

[Far  1906-07.] 

John  Auer,  Instructor  in  Physiology.    June  26.  1906. 

George  Sherwin  Clarke  Badger,  Assistant  in  the  Theory  and  Praoticer  of 

Physic.    June  11,  1906. 
George  Lorimer  Baker,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology.    June  11,  1906. 
Franklin  Greene  Balch,  Assistant  in  Surgery.    June  11,  1906. 
John  Washburn  Bartol,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine.    June  11,  1906. 
Horace  Binnet,  Assistant  in  Anatomy.    June  11,  1906. 
Ons  Fisher  Black,  Assistant  in  Biological  Chemistry.    June  11,  1906. 
Elliott  Gray  Brackett,  Instructor  in  Orthopedics.     June  11,  1906. 
George  Washington  Wales  Brewster,   Assistant  in  Surgery.    June  11, 

1906. 
Frederick  Stanford  Burns,  Assistant  in  Dermatology.    June  11,  1906. 
Charles  Shoret  Butler,  Assistant  in  Anatomy.    June  11,  1906. 
David  Cheever,  Assistant  in  Anatomy.     June  11,  1906. 
Henrt  Asbury  Christian.  Instructor  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physio. 

June  11,  1906. 
Edmund  Wright  Clap,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology.    June  11,  1906. 
Joseph  Patson  Clark,  Assistant  in  Laryngology.     June  11,  1906. 
Frederic  Codman  Cobb,  Instructor  in  Laryngology.    June  11,  1906. 
Ernest  Amory  Codman,  Assistant  in  Surgery.    June  11,  1906. 
Rockwell  Augustus  Coffin,  Assistant  in  Laryngology.    June  11,  1906. 
Edward  Cowles,  Instructor  in  Mental  Diseases.     June  11,  1906. 
George  Arthur  Craigin,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Pediatrics.    June  11,  1906. 
LeRoi  Goddard  Crandon,  Assistant  in  Surgery.    June  11,  1906. 
Eugene  Anthony  Crockett,  Instructor  in  Otology.    June  11,  1906. 
John  Dane,  Instructor  in  Orthopedics.     June  11,  1906. 
Lincoln  Davis,  Instructor  in  Anatomy.    June  11,  1906. 
Francis  Parkman  Denny,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine.    June  11,  1906. 
Charles  Hunter  Dunn,  Assistant  in  Pediatrics.     June  11,  1906. 
Samuel  Holmes  Duroin,  Lecturer  on  Hygiene.    June  11,  1906. 
Eugene  Ellsworth  Everett,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology.    June  11,  1906. 
William  Edward  Faulkner,  Assistant  in  Surgery.    June  11,  1906. 
Elisha  Flagg,  Assistant  in  Anatomy.     June  11,  1906. 
Leo  Victor  Friedman,  Assistant  in  Obstetrics.    June  11,  1906. 
Langdon  Frothinoham,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Bacteriology.    June  11, 

1906. 
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George  Washington  Gay,  Lecturer  on  Surgery.    June  11 ,  1906. 
Joel  Ernest  Goldthwajt,  Instructor  in  Orthopedics.    June  11,  1906. 
Joseph  Lincoln  Goodale,  Assistant  in  Laryngology.    June  11,  1906. 
William  Phillips  Graves,  Assistant  in  Gynaecology.    June  11,  1906. 
Charles  Montraville  Green,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.    June 

11,  1906. 
Robert  Battey  Greenough,  Instructor  in  Surgery.    June  11,  1906. 
Philip  Hammond,  Instructor  in  Otology.    June  11,  1906. 
Francis  Bishop  Harrington,  Lecturer  on  Surgery.    June  11,  1906. 
Henry  Hill  Haskell,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology.    June  11,  1906. 
Lawrence  Joseph  Henderson,  Instructor  in  Biological  Chemistry.    June 

11,  1906. 
Henry  Fox  Hewes,  Instructor  in  the  Clinical  Laboratory.     June  11,  1906. 
Edwin  Everett  Jack,  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology.    June  11,  1906. 
James  Marsh  Jackson,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine.    June  11,  1906. 
Pierre  Janet,  Lecturer  on  the  Major  Symptoms  of  Hysteria.     June  11, 1906. 
Daniel  Fiske  Jones,  Assistant  in  Surgery.    June  11,  1906. 
Philip  Coombs  Knapp,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

June  11,  1906. 
Maynard  Ladd,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics.    June  11,  1906. 
Walter  Augustus  Lecompte,  Assistant  in  Otology,    June  11,  1906. 
Paul  Adin  Lewis,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Comparative  Pathology.  June 

11,  1906. 
Edwin  Allen  Locke,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine.    June  11,  1906. 
Frederick  Taylor  Lord,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine.     June  11,  1906. 
Robert  Williamson  Lovett,  Instructor  in  Orthopedics.    June  11,  1906. 
Fred  Bates  Lund,  Assistant  in  Surgery.    June  11,  1906. 
Francis  Henry  McCrudden,  Assistant  in  Biological  Chemistry.     June  11, 

1906. 
George  Burgess  Magrath,  Assistant  in  Hygiene.    June  11,  1906. 
Henry  Orlando  Marcy,  Jr.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy.    June  11,  1906. 
Ernest  Gale  Martin,  Instructor  in  Physiology.    June  11,  1906. 
Samuel  Jason  Mixter.  Lecturer  on  Surgery.    June  11,  1906. 
George  Howard  Monks,  Lecturer  on  Surgery.    June  11,  1906. 
Harris  Peyton  Mosher,  Assistant  in  Anatomy.    June  11,  1906. 
Harris  Peyton  Mosher,  Assistant  in  Laryngology.     June  11,  1906. 
Franklin  Spilman  Newell,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology.  June 

11,  1906. 
William  Noyes,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Mental  Diseases.     June  11,  1906. 
Calvin  Gates  Page,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology.     June  11,  1906. 
Francis  Winslow  Palfrey,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology.    June  11,  1906. 
Henry  Joseph  Perry,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology.    June  11,  1906. 
Abner  Post,  Instructor  in  Syphilis.    June  11,  1906. 
Joseph  Hersey  Pratt,  Assistant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

June  11,  1906. 
Alexander  Quackenboss,  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology.     June  11,  1906. 
Frank  Linden  Richardson,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Surgery.     Jime  11, 

1906. 
Alexander  Rocke  Robertson,  Assistant  in  Pathology.     June  11,  1906. 
William  Henry  Robey,  Jr.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine.     June  11,  1906. 
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Samuel  Robinson,  Assistant  in  Anatomy.    June  11,  1906. 
David  Danikl  Scannell,  Assistant  in  Anatomy.    June  11,  1906. 
Luther  Duimick  Shepard,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Histology.    June  11,  1906. 
Channino  Chamberlain  SisfMONS,  Assistant  in  Surgery.    Jime  11,  1906. 
Charles  Morton  Smith,  Assistant  in  Syphilis.    June  11,  1906. 
William  Henrt  Smith,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine.    June  11,  1906. 
Fred  Maurice  Spalding,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology.    June  11,  1906. 
Arthur  Kingsbury  Stone,  Assistant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

June  11,  1906. 
Jameb  Savage  Stone,  Assistant  in  Surgery.    June  11,  1906. 
Malcolm  Storer,  Assistant  in  Gynaecology.    June  11,  1906. 
Howard  Townsend  Swain,  Assistant  in  Obstetrics.    June  11,  1906. 
Robert  James  Terry,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Histology.    May  7,  1906. 
Ezra  Ripley  Thayer,  Lecturer  on  the  Relation  of  the  Medical  Profession  to 

the  Law  and  the  Courts.    June  11,  1906. 
Paul  Thorndike,  Instructor  in  Genito-Urinary  Surgery.    June  11,  1906. 
Fred  Wilbur  Thyng,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Histology  and  Embry- 
ology.   June  11,  1906. 
Wilder  Tileston,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine.    June  26,  1906. 
James  Rockwell  Torbert,  Assistant  in  Obstetrics.     June  11,  1906. 
Harvey  Parker  Towle,  Assistant  in  Dermatology.    June  11,  1906. 
George  Thomas  Tuttle,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Mental  Diseases.    June  11, 

1906. 
Maurice  Vejux  Tyrode,  Instructor  in  Pharmacology.    June  11,  1906. 
Ernest  Edward  Tyzzer,  Assistant  in  Pathology.    June  11,  1906. 
Richard  Goodwin  Wadsworth,  Assistant  in  Anatomy.    June  11,  1906. 
Ernest  de  Wolfe  Wales,  Assistant  in  Otology.    June  11,  1906. 
George  Lincoln  Walton,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 

System.    June  11,  1906. 
George  Arthur  Waterman,  Assistant  in  Neurology.    June  11,  1906. 
Francis  Sedgwick  Watson,  Lecturer  on  Genito-Urinary  Surgery.    June  11, 

1906. 
Charles  James  White,  Instructor  in  Dermatology.    June  11,  1906. 
Franklin  Warren  White,  Assistant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

June  11,  1906. 
Simeon  Burt  Wolbach,  Instructor  in  Pathology.    June  11,  1906. 
Arthur  Morton  Worthington,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology.    June  11,  1906. 
Ernest  Boyen  Young,  Assistant  in  Gynaecology.    June  11,  1906. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  BOARD  OF  THE 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

[For  1905-06.] 

September  26,  1905. 

William  Lambert  Richardson,  Dean, 
Wai/ter  Bradford  Cannon.  Frederick  Cheever  Shattuck. 

Charles  Montraville  Green.  John  Warren. 

Charles  Harrington.  John  Collins  Warren. 

Frank  Burr  Mallory.  William  Fiske  Whitney. 
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DENTAL   SCHOOL. 

[Without  limit  of  timef  or  for  more  than  one  year.] 

William  Parker  Cooke,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Dentistry  for  five 
years  from  September  1,  1005.    October  30,  1905. 

[For  1905-06,] 

Benjamin  Howard  Codman,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.     October 
9,  1905. 

James  Bernard  Crofwell,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.     October  9, 
1905. 

Horace  Amos  Davis,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.    October  9,  1905. 

Martin  Bassett  Dill,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.    October  9, 1905. 

WuiSON  Case  Dort,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.    October  9,  1905. 

Harrt  West  Halet,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.    October  9,  1905. 

Herbert  Frank  Langlet,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.     October  9, 
1905. 

Robert  Tucker  Moffatt,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.     October  9, 
1905. 

Charles  Gilman  Pike,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry.     November  6, 
1905. 

Henry  Carlton  Smith,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Dental  Chemistry.    Oc- 
tober 9,  1905. 

[Far  1906-07.] 

Edwin  Carter  Blaisdell,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry.   June  11, 1906. 
John  Bapst  Blake,  Instructor  in  Surgery.    June  11,  1906. 
Ernest  Howard  Chute,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.     June  11, 1906. 
DwiGHT  Moses  Clapp,  Clinical  Lecturer  on  Operative  Dentistry.     June  11, 

1906. 
Harrt  Sylvester  Clark,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.     June  11, 

1906. 
Harold  DeWfit  Cross,  Demonstrator  of  Mechanical  Dentistry.     June  11, 

1906. 
Horace  Amos  Davis,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.    June  11,  1906. 
Martin  Bassett  Dill,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.     June  11,  1906. 
Wilson  Case  Dort,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.     June  11,  1906. 
Frank  LeRoy  Eames,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.    June  11,  1906. 
Arthur  Warren  Eldred,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.    June  11, 

1906. 
Samuel  Tuttle  Elliott,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry.    June  11,  1906. 
John  Wesley  Estabrooks,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.     June  11, 

1906. 
Edwin  Linwood  Farrinqton,  Instructor  in  Extracting  and  Anaesthesia. 

June  11,  1906. 
James  Austin  Furfey,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry.     June  11,  1906. 
Amos  Irvinq  Hadley,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.     June  11,  1906. 
Harry  West  Haley,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.     June  11,  1906. 
Elbridqe  Decosmos  Kino,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.     June  11, 

IQHA 
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Herbert  Frank  Langlst,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.    June  11, 

1906. 
Marquis  D  Ltitig,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry.    June  11,  1906. 
Elmer  Joseph  Mabston,  Instructor  in  Extracting  and  Anaesthesia.    June 

11,  1906. 
Lerot  Matthew  Simpson  Miner,  Instructor  in  Extracting  and  Anaesthesia. 

June  11,  1906. 
George  Howard  Monks,  Lecturer  on  Surgery.    June  11,  1906. 
James  Joseph  O'Brien,  Instructor  in  Extracting  and  Anaesthesia.    June  11, 

1906. 
Joseph  Totten  Paul,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry.    June  11,  1906. 
Charles  Gilman  Pike,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry.    Jime  11,  1906. 
Norman  Greene  Reoch,  Instructor  in  Orthodontia.    June  11,  1906. 
Melville  Forrest  Rogers,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry.    Jime  11, 

1906. 
Harry  Benjamin  Shuman,  Instructor  in  Oral  Surgery.    June  11,  1906. 
WiLUAM  Daniel  Squarebrigs,  Instructor  in  Extracting  and  Anaesthesia. 

June  11,  1906. 
Wilfred  Harlow  Starratt,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry.    June  11, 

1906. 
Arthur  Henrt  Stoddard,  Clinical  Lecturer  on  Mechanical  Dentistry.  June 

11,  1906. 
Edward  Wtllys  Taylor,  Instructor  in  Neurology.    June  11,  1906. 
William  Harry  Weston,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.    June  11, 

1906. 
Robert  Whitehill,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry.    June  11,  1906. 
Eugene  Barry  Wyman,  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry.    June  11, 

1906. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE   ADMINISTRATIVE  BOARD  OF  THE 

DENTAL  SCHOOL. 

[Far  1905-06.] 

September  26,  1906. 

Waldo  Elias  Boardman.  William  Parker  Cooke. 

Charles  Albert  Brackett.  ELlrold  DeWitt  Cross. 

Edward  Cornelius  Briggs.  William  Henry  Potter. 

DwiGHT  Moses  Clapp.  Eugene  Hanes  Smith,  Dean. 

BUSSEY  INSTITUTION. 

[Wiihaut  limit  of  time,  or  for  more  than  one  ^fear,] 

Albert  Edward  Shedd,  Instructor  in  Farming  from  September  1,  1906. 

March  26,  1906. 

[For  1906-07.] 
Daniel  Allen  Clarke,  Instructor  in  Botany.    April  30,  1906. 
Frank  Thompson  Dillingham,  Instructor  in  Agricultural  Chemistry.  April 

30,1906. 
Clifton  Harlan  Paige,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Surveying.    April 

30,1906. 
John  HAMiiyroN  Robinette,  Instructor  in  Agriculture.    April  30,  1906. 
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OTHER  APPOINTMENTS. 

[WUhotd  limit  of  tinier  or  for  more  than  one  year.] 

Howard  Lane  Blackwell,  Comptroller  from  March  1, 1906.  February  12, 
1906. 

George  Henrt  Chase,  Curator  of  Classical  Antiquities  from  September  1, 
1905.     November  13,  1905. 

William  Morris  Davis,  Acting  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  from  July  1,  1906,  to  September  1,  1907.    May  7,  1906. 

Jeeome  Davis  Greene,  Member  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  from 
September  1,  1905.     December  11,  1905. 

Jerome  Davis  Greene,  Secretary  to  the  Corporation  from  September  1, 
1905.     December  11,  1905. 

Chester  Noyes  Greenouqh,  Curator  of  American  Literature  in  the  College 
Library  from  September  1,  1905.    November  27,  1905. 

Augustus  Hemenwat,  Member  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Peabody  Museum. 
January  29,  1906. 

Hugo  MOnsterberq,  Director  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1905.     February  12,  1906. 

George  Howard  Parker,  Director  of  the  Bermuda  Biological  Station  for 
the  Summer  of  1905.  June  27,  1905.  Title  changed  to  Acting  Director, 
November  27,  1905. 

George  Andrew  Reisner,  Director  of  the  Palestinian  Expedition  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1905.     November  13,  1905. 

Edgar  Huidekoper  Wblub,  Member  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  from 
September  1,  1905.     September  26,  1905. 

[For  1906-06.] 

William  Green  Hale,  Auditor  of  the  Randall  Hall  Association.  October 
30,  1905. 

Arthur  Holmes  Morse,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering  for  the  Sum- 
mer of  1906.    April  30,  1906. 

[For  1906-^.] 

Howard  Keith  Alden,  Auditor  of  the  Randall  Hall  Association.    June  26, 

1906. 
George  Foot  Moore,  Acting  Curator  of  the  Semitic  Museum.    June  26, 

1906. 
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PREACHERS  TO  THE  UNTV^ERSITY. 

[Far  1905-06.] 
Thomas  Augustus  Jaooar.     October  2,  1905. 

[Far  1906-07.] 

June  11,  1906. 

Ltman  Abbott.  George  Anoier  Gordon. 

Samuel  Atkins  Euot.  James  Gore  King  McClurb. 

Henry  Van  Dyke. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  REGULATION  OF  ATHLETIC   SPORTS. 

[Appointed  June  11,  1906.] 
FacuUy  Members:  Graduate  Members: 

Roger  Bigelow  Merriman.  Norman  Williams  Bingham,  Jr. 

Edward  Hall  Nictholb.  George  Richmond  Fearing,  Jr. 

Horatio  Stevens  White.  Robert  Frederick  Herrick. 

TRUSTEES  OF  THE  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS. 

November  27,  1905. 

William  Sturgis  Bigelow.  Arthur  Tracy  Cabot. 

John  Templeman  Coolidge,  Jr. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ADMISSION. 

To  THE  President  op  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  a  report  of  the  work  of  the 
Committee  on  Admission. 

The  Committee  were  established  by  vote  of  the  Faculty  January  16, 
1906,  to  take  the  places,  so  far  as  the  admission  of  undergraduates  is 
concerned,  of  five  committees  which  formerly  performed  the  work  for  as 
many  different  categories  of  students.  The  Committee  entered  upon 
their  work  with  the  understanding  that  they  were  to  administer  the  ad- 
mission of  students  more  equably  than  had  been  possible  when  the  work 
was  divided,  that  they  were  to  simplify,  as  far  as  possible,  methods  of 
admission,  and  that  they  were  to  promote  closer  relations  between  the 
University  and  secondary  schools. 

Since  January  20,  1906,  the  Committee  have  held  seventy-nine*  meet- 
ings, and  besides  discussing  matters  of  general  policy  have  considered 
1.132  applications  for  admission,  and  116  applications  for  transference  of 
registration  from  one  department  to  another. 

*  Of  this  number  14  were  beld  siuoe  the  current  academic  year  opened. 
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The  applications  for  admission  may  be  classified  as  follows:  — 

I.  Applications  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  by  examination, 
n.  Applications  for  admission  with  or  without  examination  as  Spedal 

Students. 
m.  Applications  for  admission  from  other  colleges  and  scientific  schoob. 


I.  Applications  for  Admission  to  the  Frbshman  Glass 

BY  Examination. 

The  results  of  the  admission  examinations  of  final  candidates  were  as 
follows:  — 

For  the  degree    For  the  degree 
ofA.B.  ofS.B. 

Admitted  without  conditions 

Admitted  with  conditions 

Total  number  admitted  as  Fresh- 
men    

Admitted  as  Special  Students 

Refused  admission      

Candidates  in  June  who  intended  to  finish 
in  September,  but  who  did  not  reap- 
pear    

Total  number  of  Final  Candidates 
examined 


179 

4 

331 

62 

510 

66 

28 

38 

65 

38 

37 

26 

640 


168 


Examinations  were  also  taken  by  843  Preliminary  candidates,  who 
were  divided  as  foUows:  — 

Candidates  for  degree  of  A.B 722 

Candidates  for  degree  of  S.B 121 

In  the  foUowing  tables  the  candidates  examined,  both  Final  and  Pre- 
liminary, are  classified  according  to  residence:  — 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire    .... 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 


South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia    .    . 


18 

31 

6 

966 
11 
15 

236 
33 
70 

1386 

5 
15 
13 


Virginia  .  .  . 
West  Virginia 
Georgia  .    .    . 


Western  Division: 
Montana  .  .  .  . 
Colorado  .  .  .  . 
New  Mexico  .    .    . 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada  

Washington  .    .    . 

Oregon 

Califomia   .    .    .    . 


2 
2 

39 

1 
5 


5 

18 

37 
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North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 51 

Indiana 10 

Illinois 36 

Michigan 7 

Wisconsin 9 

Minnesota 9 

Iowa 6 

Missouri      16 

North  Dakota 2 

South  Dakota 1 

Nebraska 3 

Kansas 2 

152 

Foreign: 

Canada   1 

Cuba 1 

England 2 

Germany 2 

India 2 

Ireland 1 


Italy 1 

Mexico 1 

Russia 1 

Switzerland 1 

13 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 3 

Tennessee 4 

Alabama 1 

Mississippi 1 

Louisiana 1 

Texas      2 

Arkansas 2 

Oklahoma 1 

15 
Insular  Territories  and  De- 
pendencies: 

Hawaii 5 

Home  Unknown 4 

Total 1651 


In  the  following  tables  candidates  who  were  actually  admitted  as 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  each  of  the  last  five  years  are  classi- 
fied according  to  the  kind  of  schools  they  attended:  — 


1002. 

1903. 

igo4. 

1905. 

1906. 

Number  of  Public  Schools 

101 

89 

87 

72 

80 

Number  of  candidates 

256 

220 

204 

169 

192 

Number  of  Private  Schools 

45 

45 

48 

33 

44 

Number  of  candidates 

132 

124 

133 

114 

126 

Number  of  Endowed  Schools 

32 

27 

26 

30 

29 

Number  of  candidates 

154 

133 

129 

143 

164 

Percentage  of  candidates  from  various  schools:  — 

Public      47.23-1-    46.12-1-    43.77-1-  39.67-1-  39.83-h 

Private 24.35-1-    25.99-1-    28.54  26.76  26.14 -h 

Endowed 28.41-1-    27.88-1-    27.68-1-  33.56-1-  34.02-1- 

The  figures  below  show  the  numbers  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
A.B.  admitted  without  conditions  in  each  of  the  last  five  years:  — 


1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906 

241 

234 

247 

224 

179 

The  lower  number  of  men  admitted  without  conditions  this  year  is 
probably  the  effect  of  the  new  rule  that  a  student  must  pay  three  dollars 
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for  every  examination  taken  to  remove  a  condition.  As  conditions  may 
be  removed  by  CoUege  courses  as  well  as  by  examination,  men  admitted 
with  conditions  in  June  who  intended  to  continue  in  College  the  subjects 
in  which  they  were  conditioned  naturally  decided  not  to  take  in  Septem- 
ber examinations  which  cost  three  dollars  each,  since  their  conditions 
would  be  removed  at  the  end  of  their  Freshman  year  by  their  work  in 
CoUege  courses.  The  number  of  men  admitted  with  a  condition  in 
English  would  alone  almost  account  for  the  whole  difference  between 
the  figures  for  1905  and  1906.  As  these  men  are  required  to  take  Eng- 
lish A,  and  as  English  A  removes  a  condition  in  English,  they  naturally 
decided  not  to  take  in  September  an  examination  which  costs  three 
dollars,  and  which  is  not  necessary  for  the  removal  of  their  condition. 

The  following  tables  show  in  per  cents,  what  proportion  of  the  whole 
number  of  men  admitted  as  Freshmen  were  conditioned  in  each  pre- 
scribed study:  — 

CADdidatei*  for  A.B.  Candidates  for  S.B. 

English 8.82        English 1.515 

Greek  or  Latin 1.176  German  or  French    ....  18.18 

German  or  French    ....        4.509  German  and  French     .    .    .  1.515 

History 3.529      ffistory 21.21 

Algebra 4.31        Algebra 1.515 

Plane  Geometry 17.45        Plane  Geometry 5.545 

Science 13.725      Solid  Geometry 48.48 

Science 7.575 

The  foUowing  tables  show  in  per  cents,  what  proportion  of  the  whole 
number  of  men  admitted  as  Freshmen  were  conditioned  in  elective 
studies  counting  from  one  to  seven  points:  — 

Candidates  for  A  .B.  Candidates  for  S.B. 

One  Point 44.31  One  Point 57.575 

Two  "  38.039  Two  "  42.42 

Three  "  13.33  Three  "  27.27 

Four  "  11.76  Four  "  18.18 

Five  "  4.31  Five  "  10.606 

Six  "  2.745  Six  "  3.03 

Seven  "  196 

Of  the  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  admitted  with  conditions, 
27.64-1-  per  cent,  were  conditioned  in  two  points  of  advanced  work. 
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The  next  table  gives  the  percentages  of  failure  in  subjects  taken  by 
'teliminary  candidates,  t.  e.,  by  candidates  who  were  recommended  by 
heir  schools  as  prepared  in  those  subjects:  — 


Elementary.  N  amber. 

Englifih 361 

Greek 298 

Latin 559 

Gennan 306 

French 538 

History 530 

Algebra 619 

Plane  Geometry    .   .   .  346 

Geometry 29 

Physics 141 

Chemistry 54 

Geography 0 

Physiography     ....  17 

Anatomy 7 

Harmony 3 

Botany 7 

Zoology 7 

Civil  Government  ...  12 

Economics 2 

Architectural  Drawing  0 

Freehand 10 

Projections 11 

Blacksmithing    ....  17 

Chipping 8 

Machine  Work   ....  2 

Woodworking     ....  20 


Adranced.  Number. 

English  (6) 19 

Greek 13 

Latin 47 

German 50 

French 106 

History 13 

Algebra 8 

Solid  Geometry     ...  22 

Logarithms 21 

Astronomy 0 

Meteorology 23 

Physics 1 

Counterpoint 0 

*  6  credited  Elementary  English. 


Failures. 

Per  cent, 

204 

56.51 

20 

6.71 

181 

32.38 

114 

37.25 

160 

29.74 

146 

27.55 

161 

26.01 

134 

38.73 

10 

34.48 

19 

13.48 

8 

14.81 

0 

0. 

9 

52.94 

3 

42.86 

1 

33.33 

1 

14.29 

0 

0. 

7 

58.33 

2 

100. 

0 

0. 

6 

60. 

5 

45.45 

5 

29.41 

2 

25. 

0 

0. 

8 

40. 

Failures. 

Per  cent. 

15* 

78.95 

8 

61.54 

32 

68.09 

17 

34. 

38 

35.85 

8 

61.54 

4 

50. 

13 

59.09 

12 

57.14 

0 

0. 

3 

13.04 

1 

100. 

0 

0. 
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The  next  tables  give  the  percentages  of  failure  in  each  subject  for  aO 
candidates,  both  Preliminary  and  Final:  — 


JUNE,  1906. 

Elementary.  Number. 

English 767 

Greek 384 

Latin 807 

German 502 

French 771 

History 785 

Algebra 866 

Plane  Geometry    .    .    .  701 

Geometry 70 

Physics 541 

Chemistry 231 

Geography 4 

Physiography     ....  39 

Anatomy 16 

Harmony 18 

Botany 9 

Zoology 11 

Civil  Government  ...  31 

Economics 8 

Architectural  Drawing  1 

Freehand 27 

Projections 36 

Blacksmithing    ....  38 

Chipping 24 

Machine  Work   ....  28 

Woodworking     ....  43 


Advanced.  Nomber. 

English  (6) 215 

Greek 240 

Latin 495 

German 238 

French 451 

History 70 

Algebra 79 

Solid  Geometry     ...  170 

Logarithms 155 

Astronomy 3 

Meteorology 35 

Physics 7 

Counterpoint 1 

*  43  credited  Elementary  English. 


Failures. 

Percent 

345 

44.98 

37 

9.64 

270 

33.46 

182 

36.25 

264 

34.24 

212 

27.01 

245 

28.29 

293 

41.80 

34 

48.57 

75 

13.86 

42 

18.18 

4 

100. 

19 

48.72 

8 

50. 

11 

61.11 

1 

11.11 

0 

0. 

23 

74.19 

6 

75. 

1 

100. 

16 

59.26 

17 

47.22 

11 

28.95 

4 

16.67 

13 

46.43 

11 

25.58 

Failures. 

Per  cent. 

118* 

54.88 

34 

14.17 

276 

55.76 

114 

47.90 

176 

39.02 

36 

51.43 

29 

36.71 

100 

58.82 

64 

41.29 

2 

66.67 

3 

8.57 

3 

42.86 

0 

0. 
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SEPTEMBER,  1906. 

Elementaiy.  Number.  Failures.  Percent. 

English 227  72  31.72 

Greek 40  7  17.50 

Latin 189  79  41.80 

Gennan 123  87  70.73 

French 186  64  34.41 

History 179  71  39.66 

Algebra 195  47  24.10 

Plane  Geometry    ...  199  88  44.22 

Geometry 20  8  40. 

Physics 77  36  46.76 

Chemistry 42  14  33.33 

Geography 5  5  100. 

Physiography 17  16  94.12 

Anatomy 5  2  40. 

Harmony 5  1  20. 

Botany 2  0  0. 

Zoology 3  1  33.33 

Civil  Government  ...  32  19  59.38 

Economics 12  11  91.67 

Arehitectm^  Drawing  0  0  0. 

Freehand 16  7  46.67 

Projections 24  6  25. 

Blacksmithing    ....  10  2  20. 

Chipping 7  2  28.57 

Machine  Work   ....  11  2  18.18 

Woodworking     ....  7  1  14.29 

AdTAiiced.  Number.  Failures.  Percent. 

English  (&) 48  24*  50. 

Greek 25  9  36. 

Latin 158  87  54.06 

German 84  54  64.29 

French 137  71  51.83 

History 62  35  56.45 

Algebra 41  15  36.59 

Solid  Geometry      ...  57  43  75.44 

Logarithms 43  16  37.21 

Astronomy 0  0  0. 

Meteorology 5  2  40. 

Physics 1  1  100. 

Counterpoint 0  0  0. 

The  figures  given  above  suggest  that  the  requirements  for  admission 
ire  not  well  adjusted  to  the  work  of  secondary  schools.  In  the  Dean  of 
lie  Faculty's  report  for  1901-02,  the  Dean  stated  that  his  experienoe  in 

*  16  credited  SlemenUiy  English. 
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the  College  Office  had  led  him  to  believe  that  the  method  of  examinations 
for  admission  —  then  but  recently  adopted — was  not  as  good  as  the 
Faculty  meant  it  to  be.  Everyone  who  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
admission  requirements  since  that  time  must  be  aware  that  diasatiafao- 
tion  with  the  requirements  has  been  constantly  increasing.  Within  the 
past  year,  two  associations  of  head-masters  have  protested  against  the 
requirements,  and  have  pointed  out  what  they  consider  specific  defects. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  seventy-six  schools  this 
year  sent  two  hundred  and  one  candidates  prepared  in  more  than  the 
required  number  of  subjects,  and  that  of  these  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  entered  without  conditions  and  credited  with  extra  subjects. 


II.  Special  Students. 

The  Committee  have  considered  in  all  one  hundred  and  ninety-siz 
cases  of  admission  of  Special  Students.  These  cases  may  be  classified  as 
follows:  — 

1.  Men  who  have  no  intention  of  ever  becoming  candidates  for  a  degree, 

and  who  petitioned  for  admission  without  examination,  basing  thor 
petitions  on  general  maturity  or  special  aptitudes. 

2.  Men  who  were  unable  to  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  matriculation,  and 

who  for  various  reasons  asked  permission  to  register  as  Special  Stu- 
dents pending  full  matriculation. 

Of  the  first  class  the  Conmiittee  admitted  fifty-eight,  and  rejected 
thirty-one. 

None  of  these  applicants  were  admitted  directly  from  any  other  institu- 
tions of  learning.  Most  of  them  had  not  attended  school  or  college  for 
several  years.    Their  classification  according  to  ages  is  as  follows:  — 


43  .. 

.  1 

41  .. 

.  1 

33  ... 

3 

31   .. 

.   1 

30  ... 

2 

29  .. 

1 

28 
27 
26 
25 
24 
23 


4 
4 
1 
1 
3 
9 


22  .. 

.  8 

21   .. 

6 

20  .. 

6 

19  .. 

4 

18  ... 

1 

Of  the  second  class  the  Committee  admitted  seventy-nine,  and  re- 
jected twenty-eight. 

These  cases  were  the  most  troublesome  cases  with  which  the  Committee 
dealt.  In  dealing  with  them,  the  Committee  did  not  feel  that  their  hands 
were  entirely  free.  Before  they  took  office  aa  announcement  had  been 
made  that  under  certain  conditions  men  would  be  allowed  to  register  as 
Special  Students  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  if  they  passed  ex- 
aminations counting  thirteen  points.  This  traditional  policy  the  new 
Committee  thought  it  desirable  to  discontinue  for  the  sake  of  all  con- 
cerned —  the  University,  the  schools,  and  the  young  men  who  were 
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thereby  encouraged  to  enter  College  before  they  were  properly  prepared. 
Nevertheless,  the  Committee  felt  that  in  certain  cases  legitimate  expecta- 
tions had  been  created  which  should  be  fulfilled.  None  were  admitted, 
however,  without  specific  recommendations  from  those  who  knew  them 
best  as  students;  and  almost  all  were  admitted  ''on  trial/'  that  is,  with 
the  understanding  that  their  privileges  might  be  withdrawn  without 
further  warning  if  at  any  time  they  proved  to  be  imworthy  of  them. 
Their  classification,  according  to  the  degrees  for  which  they  ultimately 
wish  to  be  candidates,  is  as  follows:  — 

Prospective  candidates  for  A.B 37 

Prospective  candidates  for  S.B 42 

The  Committee  regret  that  the  number  of  Special  Students  of  the  first 
class  is  not  larger.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  and  regret  that  teachers, 
professional  men,  and  men  engaged  in  business  which  allows  them  some 
little  leisure,  do  not  oftener  seek  to  profit  by  the  resources  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

III.  Admission  from  Other  Collbqes  and  Scientific  Schools. 

Applications  for  admission  to  Harvard 175 

Applications  for  admission  to  Radcli£Fe 19 

Total  number  of  cases  considered 194 

Number  of  colleges  represented 97 

Of  the  applicants  for  admission  to  Harvard,  the  Committee  admitted 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six,  and  rejected  nine. 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  men  who  actually  entered 
Harvard  from  other  colleges  and  scientific  schools  in  1905  and  1906:  — 

1906.  1900. 

Harvard  College. 

Seniors 5  7 

Juniors 10  9 

Sophomores 23  42 

Freshmen      0  8 

Special  Students  to  be  re-rated  at  the 

end  of  their  first  year  or  earlier  ...  19  27 

Lawrence  Scientipic  School. 

Fourth  Year 0  3 

Third        "       5  3 

Second     "       9  3 

First         "       6  1 

Special  Students 17  0 

94  103 

The  category  of  Special  Students  in  the  table  above  is  made  up  either 
of  men  who  applied  for  admission  from  other  colleges  with  which  the 
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Committee  were  unacquainted,  or  of  men  about  whose  rating  the  Com- 
mittee were  uncertain.  Such  cases  are  reconsidered  as  soon  as  the  men 
have  Harvard  records  which  show  their  quaUty  as  students. 

The  Committee  also  transferred  to  classes  in  Harvard  College  sixteen 
Special  Students  and  one  hundred  students  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School.  The  large  number  of  students  transferred  from  the  Scientific 
School  to  the  College  is  due  to  the  establishment  of  the  new  degree  of 
S.B.  in  Harvard  College.  These  cases  were  often  unusually  perplexing 
because  they  involved  a  consideration  not  only  of  the  relation  of  a  ''pro- 
gramme'' to  an  elective  course  of  study,  but  also  of  the  relation  of  work 
done  in  another  institution  to  the  Harvard  requirements. 

The  Committee  have  much  at  heart  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of 
the  work  offered  for  admission,  and  the  establishment  of  closer  relations 
between  the  University  and  secondary  schools.  Among  the  means  whidi 
they  have  already  taken  to  secure  the  first  are  the  collection  of  school 
records,  and  an  extension  of  the  policy  conmiended  by  the  Dean  of  Har- 
vard College  in  his  last  annual  report,  namely,  that  of  determining  ad- 
mission in  June  not  only  by  number  of  points,  but  also  by  grades. 
The  Committee  also  adopted  last  June,  for  the  first  time,  the  practice  of 
distinguishing  between  men  with  high  records  and  men  with  low  records 
among  those  admitted  by  admitting  the  latter  ''on  trial"  or  "on  pro- 
bation." 

These  methods,  adopted  with  the  hope  that  they  would  have  the  effect 
of  impro\'ing  the  quality  of  the  work  offered  for  admission,  have  also 
helped  to  secure  the  second  end  above  mentioned  — the  establishment  of 
closer  relations  with  secondary  schools.  The  schools  have  most  cordially 
welcomed  the  Committee's  attempt  to  cooperate  with  them  in  securing 
good  work.  There  are  also  three  other  wayB  in  which  closer  relations 
with  schools  have  been  promoted  —  by  the  adoption  of  the  examinations 
of  the  CoUege  Entrance  Examination  Board,  by  the  abolition  of  restric- 
tions on  preliminary  examinations,  and  by  the  establishment  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Overseers  on  the  Relation  of  the  University  to 
Secondary  Schools. 

During  the  last  year  our  relations  with  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board,  of  which  Harvard  has  been  a  member  since  1904,  became  for 
the  first  time  serviceable.  It  was  possible  last  June  for  a  candidate  to 
enter  Harvard  by  Board  examinations  alone.  Though  the  announce- 
ment of  the  plan  by  which  Board  examinations  might  be  substituted  for 
Harv^ard  examinations  was  not  made  until  March  1,  ninety-nine  candi- 
dates took  Board  examinations  —  thirtv-three  Final  candidates  and 
sixty-six  Preliminary  candidates.  These  candidates  represented  fifty- 
seven  schools,  only  seventeen  of  wliich  are  in  New  England.  From  thir- 
teen of  these  schools  no  student  has  entered  Harvard  during  the  last  ten 
years.  These  Board  examinations  reach  much  farther  than  we  can  ever 
hope  to  reach  with  our  own.  Last  June  they  were  held  in  one  hundred 
and  forty  places,  whereas  the  Harvard  examinations  were  held  in  only 
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fifty-one.    By  means  of  them  we  shall  undoubtedly  establish  relations 
with  many  new  schools. 

In  the  circular  dated  March  1,  in  which  the  Committee  announced  the 
plan  according  to  which  Board  examinations  would  be  accepted  as  sub- 
stitutes for  corresponding  Harvard  examinations,  they  also  announced 
certain  changes  in  the  rules  governing  examinations.  The  announcement 
was  as  follows:  — 

Hereafter,  candidates  who,  at  any  time  before  their  preparation  is  complete, 
wish  to  take  examinations  in  subjects  in  which  they  are  ready  for  examina- 
tion may,  with  the  approval  of  their  schools,  offer  themselves  either  in  June 
or  in  September  for  examination  in  any  subjects  or  subject  in  which  they 
present  a  certificate  of  preparation.  Ck)nsequently,  the  old  rules,  (1)  that 
candidates  may  not  divide  their  examinations  except  between  two  years,  and 
(2)  that  candidates  failing  in  June  may  not  be  reexamined  in  September  in 
the  same  subjects,  are  abolished. 

Hereafter,  preliminary  candidates  who  have  received  certificates  of  prepara- 
tion from  their  schools  will  be  credited  with  any  subject  or  subjects  in  which 
they  pass.  The  old  rule,  which  fixed  a  minimum  number  of  points  for  which 
credit  was  given  at  a  preliminary  examination  (eight  for  Harvard  Ck)llege 
and  six  for  the  Scientific  School)  is  abolished. 

These  changes  have  been  made  in  the  interest  of  greater  freedom,  both  for 
schools  and  for  students,  and  to  prevent  overcrowding  school  programmes, 
especially  in  the  last  two  years,  with  subjects  already  sufficiently  studied, 
which  students  are  obliged  to  carry  for  examination  purposes  only.  The 
Committee  hope  that  as  a  result  of  changes  which  allow  candidates  to  take 
examinations  when  they  are  prepared,  and  to  retain  credit  for  whatever  they 
actually  accomplish,  students  will  be  able  to  make  greater  progress,  either  in 
the  fields  of  study  in  which  they  have  already  been  examined,  or  in  other 
fields,  and  to  do  work  of  better  quality. 

Among  the  secondary  schools  that  send  boys  to  Harvard  frequently, 
there  was  but  one  opinion  concerning  these  changes  in  the  rules  —  they 
were  instantly  and  heartily  approved.  Numerous  letters  were  received 
then,  and  are  still  received,  praising  the  College  for  leading  the  way  in 
much  needed  reforms.  The  following  letter  from  the  head-master  of  one 
of  the  largest  schools  in  New  England  is  typical  of  many  received:  — 

I  write  to  thank  you  for  your  circular  of  the  21st  inst.,  announcing  the 
changes  in  the  rules  governing  the  admission  of  students  to  Harvard  College 
and  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School.  I  need  hardly  say  that  all  the  changes 
will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  this  school.  Schools  can  no  longer  feel  that 
they  have  not  sufficient  freedom  in  the  matter  of  preparation  of  candidates 
for  Harvard  College  and  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  particularly  in  the 
last  two  years  of  the  preparatory  course  of  study,  which  have  recently  been 
greatly  overcrowded  years.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  present  rules  must  give 
you  better  prepared  candidates  for  college  work  than  the  former  rules. 

Thanking  you  for  the  great  relief  which  the  new  rules  must  bring  to  all 
thoroughly  earnest  secondary  schools,  I  am,  .  .  . 
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The  announcement  was  made  too  late  to  have  much  effect  on  the  June 
examinations;  but  some  effect  was  shown  in  the  increased  registration 
for  Preliminary  examinations.  The  figures  for  the  last  five  years  are  as 
follows:  — 

1002.  1003.  1004.  lOOft.  1906. 

A.B.   S.B.      A.B.   S.B.      A.B.   S.B.      A.B.   8.B.      A.B.   8«B. 

624      82  709      96  659     111  629      98  722     121 

Of  the  seven  hundred  and  twenty-two  men  who  expect  to  be  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  A.B.,  ninety  took  advantage  of  the  new  rules  by 
taking  examinations  counting  less  than  eight  points;  of  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty-one  who  expect  to  be  candidates  for  the  degree  of  S.B., 
sixteen  took  examinations  counting  less  than  six  points.  (The  old  rutes 
prescribed  eight  and  six  points  as  the  minimum  numbers  for  candidates 
for  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  of  S.B.  respectively.) 

As  another  means  of  promoting  closer  relationships  between  the  Uni- 
versity and  secondary  schools,  the  Committee  suggested  the  appointment 
by  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  a  new  "visiting  committee"  composed 
partly  of  schoolmasters,  whose  functions  shall  be  to  inquire  into  the 
relations  of  the  College  and  Scientific  School  with  secondary  schools,  the 
terms  of  admission,  and  their  administration,  with  a  view  to  mAlcing 
available  for  the  Faculty  impartial  criticism  and  advice  from  outside  the 
University,  and  to  giving  the  schools  the  feeling  that  their  opinions  and 
interests  have  representation  on  an  official  committee  of  the  University. 
The  Committee  has  been  established. 

In  examining  the  1,132  applications  with  which  the  Committee  have 
dealt  this  year,  they  have  discovered  more  problems  than  they  have 
solved;  but  they  believe  that  some  progress  has  been  made  toward 
simpler  and  more  equable  methods  of  admission;  and  they  look  forward 
hopefully  to  a  better  adjustment  of  our  methods  and  requirements  to 
school  work. 

J.  G.  HART, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Admistum. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  FOR  APPOINTMENTS. 

To  THE  PRESIDEKT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY:  — 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  a  report  of  the  work  of  the 
Appointments  Office  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1906. 

The  total  number  of  men  registered  with  the  Office  on  September  30, 
1906,  was  3,338  as  against  3,150  at  the  same  date  in  1905,  —  an  increase 
of  188.  During  the  year  1905-06,  as  formerly,  the  demand  on  the  Uni- 
versity for  teachers  has  exceeded  that  for  men  to  fill  business  or  technical 
positions. 

The  following  table  shows,  as  reported  to  the  Office,  the  number  of 
calls  for  teachers  from  schools,  colleges  or  universities,  and  for  men  to 
take  positions  in  business  houses :  — 

Calls  for  Teachers :  — 

Direct  from  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Universities 618 

Indirect,  through  Teachers'  Agencies 285      758 

Calls  from  BosineRS  Houses  :  — 

Direct 206 

Indirect,  through  Agencies 18      218 

Total  calls  to  fill  Permanent  Positions 971 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  permanent  positions  filled. 
The  total  is  444 :  ~ 

PBRMANBlfT  TbACHDTO   POSITIONS. 

Universities  or  Colleges :  — 

Harraid  Uniyersity 108 

Other  Universities  and  Colleges     68      171 

Technical  Schools :  — 

Harvard  University 9 

Other  Technical  Schools 10        19 

Normal  Schools 2 

Naval  Academy     2 

Cadet  School,  U.S.  Revenue  Cutter  Service 2 

Private  Schools,  Endowed  Schools,  Academies,  Seminaries :  — 

Regular  Teachers 82 

Substitute  Teachers 2        84 

Public  High  Schools 10 

Winter  Camp  (Teacher) 1 

Tutor  for  Schools 1 

Tutors  or  Companions  (one  year) 17 

Private  Assistant  to  Professor 1 

Total 260 
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A0MIKI8TRATIYS  Positions  (Educational). 

Superintendents  of  Schools 4 

Head-mttsters  or  Principals 8 

Sub-masters S 

Total 16 

CoLLBOB  Positions  (Not  Tbachino). 

Corrector  (examination  books) 1 

Librarian 1 

Proctors  (College  rooms) 74 

Secretary 1 

Total 77 

Pbrmanbnt  Businbss  Positions. 

Banking  Houses 4      Law  Office 

Brokerage  Firms 4  Manufacturing  Concerns    .... 

Club  Clerk 1      Newspaper  Reporter 

Department  Stores 2      Publishing  House 

Dry  Goods  House 1      Secretaries 

Hotel  Clerk 1      Secretary  of  Legation 

Importing  Houses 2      Telephone  Companies f 

Insurance  Companies :  —  Total S5 

Fire  Insurance 1 

Actuary 1  2 

Pbrmanbnt  Businbss  Positions  (Tbghnical). 

Chemists 11 

Draughtsman  and  Designer,  Landscape  Architect's  Office 1 

Engineers : 

Ovil 6 

Electrical 19 

Mechanical 4 

Mining  and  Metallurgical 18        4S 

Geologist 1 

Pathologist 1 

Zoologist 1 

Total  .• 67 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  temporaiy  positions  filled,  — 
1,085  in  all :  — . 

Tbmporabt  Wobk. 


Athletic  Coaches 2 

Attendants 4 

Botanical  Collector 1 

Canvassers 21 

Caretakers  of  Houses 8 

Chauffeur 1 

Choremen 82 

Clerks 174 

Collectors 24 

Companion  (Travelling) 1 

Correctors    (Examination    Books, 

Themes) 8 

Destroying  Tree  Pests 1 

Dramatic   Club    (Scene    Shifters, 

Chair  Movers,  etc.) 11 

Draughtsmen      6 

Elevator  Man 1 

Errands  (Messengers) 9 

Farm  Hands 8 

Furnace  Tenders 5 

Gardening 8 

Guides 46 

Hotel  Help 18 

Inspector  (Concrete  Work)     . ' .   .  1 
Laboratory  Assistant  (Wood's  Hole 

Biological  Station) 1 

Lecturers 2 

Library  Attendants 16 

Masseur 1 

Meter  Readers 82 

Monitors 19 

Museum  Guards 19 

Musicians 11 

Newspaper  Correspondents  ....  8 

Night  School  Teacher 1 


Outing  Class  Teacher 1 

Painters  (House) 8 

Printers     8 

Proctors  for  Examinations     ...  78 

Readers 10 

Research  Worker 1 

Room  for  Services 5 

Secretaries 6 

Settlement  Workers 2 

Snow  Shovellers 5 

Solicitors 10 

Stenographers 17 

Store  Clerks      48 

Substitutes  or  Tutors  for  Schools  7 
Summer  Camp :  — 

Councillors 8 

Tutors 2  5 

Summer  School  Teachers  ....  8 

Supervisors  of  Study 82 

Surveyors 2 

Ticket  Takers 198 

Translators 2 

Tutors  or  Companions  (less  than 

one  year) 41 

Tutors  (Special  Subjects)      ...  127 

Tutors  (Chinese  Students)     ...  8 

Typewriters 10 

Usher 1 

Waiters 4 

Watchman  (Day) 1 

Total 1086 

Total  permanent  and  temporary 
positions 1529 
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The  following  table  shows  the  demands  on  yarioos  Departments  of  the 
University  for  teachers  in  single  subjects :  — 


Greek 7 

Latin 6 

English 48 

Public  Speaking 6 

French 6 

Gkrman 4 

Spanish 1 

History 23 

GoYemment 6 

Economics 10 

Law  . 5 

Philosophy 3 

Psychology      1 

Social  Ethics 1 

Education 2 


Mathematics      IS 

Engineering % 

Landscape  Architecture 1 

Astronomy 4 

Physics S 

Chemistry SS 

Biology 1 

Physiography 1 

Metallurgy 1 

Geology      5 

Botany 7 

Dentistry 8 

Pathology 3 

Music 8 

Total 196 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  men  supplied  to  teach  com- 
bined subjects :  — 


Greek  and  Latin 8 

Classics  and  Mathematics     ....  1 

Latin  and  Mathematics 1 

Latin,  Mathematics,  and  History     .  1 

Latin  and  General  Subjects     ...  1 

English,  Latin,  and  Mathematics    .  1 

English  and  German 1 

English  and  General  Subjects     .    .  1 
French,  English,  Greek,  Algebra, 

and  Geometry 1 

French  and  Italian 1 

French  and  Spanish 1 

French,  German,  and  Latin     ...  1 

French,  German,  Latin,  and  History  1 

Romance  Languages      9 

German  and  French 2 

German  and  Latin 1 


German,  Physics,  and  Music     .   . 

History  and  Grovemment    .    .    .   . 

History  and  English 

History  and  French 

History,  Greek,  and  Physical  IM- 
rector 

Civil  GoTemment,  Greneral  His- 
tory, Spanish,  and  English     .   . 

Mathematics  and  Astronomy     .   . 

Mathematics  and  English    .   .    .   . 

Mining  and  Metallurgy 

Physics  and  Chemistry 

Chemistry  and  Biology 

Zoology  and  Chemistry 

Biology  and  Geology 

General  Teacher 


Total 


The  table  on  pages  350,  351  sets  forth  the  geographical  distribution  of 
the  permanent  teaching,  educational,  and  business  positions  filled. 

The  salaries  of  393  out  of  the  444  permanent  positions  filled  amount  to 
$805.267.83 ;  divided  as  follows :  — 


Salaries. 
Uniyersities,  Colleges,  and  Technical  Schools  .  $150,547.00 

Secondary  Schools 81,910.00 

Tutoring 17,771.00 

Business 55,039.83 

Total $305,267.83 


Number 
of  Positions. 

254 

60 

15 

64 

393 
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No  1*6 port  has  been  received  from  51  men ;  their  salaries  may  be  esti- 
mated at  $30,800. 

The  above  tables  show  the  number  of  positions  filled  by  the  Appoint- 
ments Office  in  cooperation  with  the  various  Departments  of  the  Univer- 
sity. The  increase  over  last  year  of  411  is  to  be  explained  partly  by  the 
natural  growth  of  the  Office,  partly  also  by  the  closer  cooperation  of  the 
Departments,  not  only  in  making  suggestions  to  the  Office  but  also  in 
reporting  the  positions  secured  through  their  direct  recommendation. 
Satisfactory  as  this  increase  is,  there  is  yet  much  to  be  done  in  bringing 
the  Office  into  communication  with  the  leading  business  houses  in  differ- 
ent i)arts  of  the  country,  and  in  encouraging  students  of  the  various 
graduate  schools  of  the  University  to  register  with  the  Office. 

E.  H.  WELLS, 

Secretary  for  Appointments, 


ORDINARY   DEGREES   CONFERRED,  1902-06. 

1902.  1908.  1904.  1905.  1906. 

Bachelors  of  Arts 422  511  459  427  374 

Bachelors  of  Arts  out  of  course 32  42  38  44  52 

Bachelors  of  Science 76  101  77  91  62 

Bachelors  of  Science  out  of  course 7  5  7  16  13 

Bachelors  of  Divinity 5  4  7  7  6 

Bachelors  of  Divinity  out  of  course 1  1  1  0  0 

Bachelors  of  Laws 146  157  169  170  178 

Bachelors  of  Laws  out  of  course 16  6  13  13  13 

Bachelors  of  Agricultural  Science 5  6  3  1  2 

Doctors  of  Medicine 180  109  131  82  80 

Doctors  of  Medicine  out  of  course 1  8  4  2  1 

Doctors  of  Dental  Medicine 32  27  25  32  34 

Doctors  of  Veterinary  Medicine 0  0  0  0  0 

Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  out  of  course      .10  0  0  0 

Masters  of  Arts 110  117  157  181  110 

liasten  of  Arts  out  of  course 10  8  5  12  4 

BCasters  of  Science 8  6  2  4  8 

Bfasters  of  Science  out  of  course 0  1  0  1  0 

Doctors  of  Philosophy 28  28  46  89  46 

Doctors  of  Science 8  1  1  0  0 

Metallurgical  Engineer 0  0  0  1  0 

Bfining  Engineers 0  0  0  0  8 

Totals 1088  1188  1145  1078  981 
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TABLE   III. 


STILLMAN   INFIRMARY. 


List  of  Cases,  1905-06. 


(( 


%i 


AbsceFS  ischio-rectal 2 

peritonsillar      3 

miscellaneous 6 

Adenitis 1 

Adenoids      2 

Appendicitis 27 

Bronchitis 10 

Carbuncle 2 

Chicken-pox 1 

Concussion  —  cerebral 4 

Colds  —  unclassified 19 

Coryza      2 

DebUity 3 

Diphtheria 29 

Dislocations 4 

Fracture — second  cervical  vertebra  1 

**           coUes 1 

**           femur 1 

**           fibula 1 

**           patella 1 

<*           radius 1 

Gastro  enteritis  ........  4 

Jaundice 7 


La  Grippe 44 

Laryngitis 3 

Malaria 4 

Measles 11 

Miscellaneous  Medical 38 

**           Surgical 69 

Mumps 7 

Neurasthenia $ 

Otitis  Media 3 

Peritonsil  tis 6 

Pharyngitis 5 

Pleuritis i 

Rheumatism 6 

Sepsis a 

Scarlet  Fever 6 

Synovitis  of  knee i 

Tonsilitis 53 

Tuberculosis  —  pulmonary    ...  1 

Typhoid  Fever 1 

Urticaria 1 

No  diagnosis 15 

Total m 


Room  patients 91 

Ward  patients 341 

Total 482 


Discharged — well 257 

**             relieved 169 

**            not  relieved 5 

Died 1 

Total 482 

Total  number  of  hospital  days 8,432 

Daily  average 12.48 
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TABLE  IV. 


Illness  Totals  bt  Diseases,  1899-1906. 


DiieMes. 


AppendicitlB  .... 

Asthma 

Bronchitis  .  .  .  . 
Chicken-pox  .... 
Colds  —  nnclassified 

Coiyza 

Diarrhoea 

Diphtheria  .  .  .  . 
Ear,  of  the  .... 
Eje,  of  the  .  .  .  . 
General  Debility  .   . 

Headache 

Indigestion    .   .   .   . 
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Jaondice 

La  Grippe     .... 
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Pneumonia  .  .  .  . 
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Scarlet  FeTer  .  .  . 
Skin,  of  the  ...   . 

Surgical 

Teeth,  of  the    .   .    . 

Tonsilitis 

Typhoid 
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TABLE  V. 


Illness  Yearly  Totals,  1899-1906. 


18W-00 

loocMn 

1001-02 

1009-08 

1008-04 

1004-Oft 

1B0M6 

Total  Cases  of  Illness     .   .   . 

4898 

4608 

8457 

4898 

4888 

8176 

1505 

Visits  by  Medical  Visitor   .   . 

1468 

1826 

1050 

778 

1187 

1878 

1486 

Office  Consultations    .... 

1886 

8879 

8500 

1887 

8056 

8088 

8484 

Total  Consultations     .... 

8849 

8605 

8550 

8665 

4198 

4811 

4910 

Calls  on  Students  not  found  in 

418 

424 

880 

848 

868 

119 

5 

Other  cases  not  seen  by  the 

Medical  Visitor 

8017 

8186 

1558 

8081 

8800 

8095 

688 

TABLE  VI. 


Students  cared  for  at  the  Stillman  Infirmart,  1902-1906. 


1008-Oil 

1008-04 

1004-06 

1006-00 

Ward  patients 

184 
89 

888 
1688 
6.16 

178 

117 

890 

1805 

6.58 

864 

118 

877 

8681 

9.68 

841 

Priyate  room 

91 

Total  number  admitted 

Total  number  hospital  days     .... 
Daily  averaire     .......*.* 

488 
8488 
18.48 
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To  THE  Board  of  Overseers  op  Harvard  College  :  — 

The  Treasurer  submits  the  annual  statement  of  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  University,  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1906. 

The  net  income  of  the  general  investments  was  divided  at 
the  rate  of  4.74  per  cent.,  except  in  the  following  cases,  among 
the  Funds  and  balances  to  which  these  investments  belong. 
The  exceptions  are  some  temporary  balances  which  were 
allowed  lower  rates  of  interest,  and  the  balance  called 
*♦  Gains  and  Losses  for  General  Investments,"  which,  in 
accordance  with  the  vote  quoted  below,  was  allowed  no 
interest.  The  rate  compared  with  that  for  1904-05  shows 
a  decrease  of  0.18  per  cent.  The  income  remaining  after 
the  above  division,  $1,237.78,  was  credited  as  usual  to  the 
University  account. 

From  the  income  of  all  bonds  bought  at  a  premium  for 
general  investments  $8,554.46  was  credited  to  the  respective 
investment  accounts,  and  for  special  investments  $856.66,  as 
the  fair  yearly  repayment  to  make  good  the  whole  of  the 
premiums  at  the  maturity  of  the  bonds. 

The  gains  amounting  to  $2,447.62  during  the  year,  from 
the  sale  of  securities  held  as  general  investments,  were  credited 
to  *'  Gains  and  Losses  for  General  Investments  "  in  accordance 
with  the  following  vote  of  the  Corporation,  of  October  26, 1891. 

^^Votedj  that  the  sum  of  $23,341.97  being  the  net  gain  from  sales 
of  bonds  at  a  profit,  heretofore  credited  to  the  account  of  Railroad 
Bond  Premiums,  be  transferred  as  of  July  31,  1891,  to  a  new  ac- 
count to  be  called  'Gains  and  Losses  for  General  Investments,' 
which  account  shall  be  credited  with  all  gains  and  charged  with  all 
losses  hereafter  arising  from  sales  of  property  belonging  to  the 
general  investments.  As  this  account  belongs  pro  rata  to  all  the 
Funds  sharing  in  general  investments  it  is  not  to  be  allowed  interest 
when  its  balance  is  on  the  credit  side  nor  to  be  charged  with  interest 
when  its  balance  is  on  the  debit  side." 

There  were  no  losses  to  be  charged  to  this  account.  Its 
credit  balance  July  31,  1906,  was  $598,969.63. 


The  gains  amounting  to  $14,968.47  during  the  year,  from 
the  sale  of  property  held  as  special  investments,  and  the  losses 
amounting  to  $492.40,  were  carried  to  the  accounts  of  the 
Funds  the  investments  of  which  were  sold. 

Aid  to  students,  in  the  form  of  fellowships,  scholarships  and 
loans,  amounted  during  the  year  to  $130,237.49. 


SUMMARY   OF   INVESTMENTS. 
(For  details,  see  pp.  48  and  58.) 

Principal,  Principal, 

General  InTestmenta.  Ang.  1,  1905.  Jaly31,1906.         Income. 

Mortgages,  Notes.  &c., $1,850,000.00  $1,810,000.00    $68,525.10 

Public  Funds, 108,584.55  108,584.65        4,588.52 

Railroad  Bonds, 5,155,195.83  6,147,001.67    280,896.77 

Traction  Bonds, 1,183,632.58  1,584,641.14      61,317.51 

Sundry  Bonds, 2,041,970.90  2,340,487.61      96,468.11 

Railroad  Stocks, 666,962.36  1,121,817.18      36,900.60 

Manufacturing  and  Telephone  Stocks,  473,062.77  473,062.77      27,790.00 

Real  Estate  Trust  Stocks, 695,421.60  696,421.60      20,061.50 

Sundry  Stocks, 182,107.00        6,000.00 

Real  EsUte, 2,298,970.21  2,424,720.46    149,722.87 

Advances  to 

Bussey  Trust,      282,671.81  846,217.07      12,916.87 

Calyin  &  Lucy  Ellis 

Real  Estate, 167.12  34631               7.89 

William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Mu- 
seum,      93.68 

Emerson  Hall, 3,368.81 

Dental  School  Real  Estate,  ....  34.62  87.68 

Medical  School, 6,663.39 

<<         ''        Real  Estate,    .    .    .  106.69 

*'         ''        Undertaking,  .    .    .  761,311.93  1,183,526.43      36,914.66 

Observatory, 5,466.69  6,466.69           278.88 

Feabody  Museum  of   American 

Archaeology  and  Ethnology,    .  1,981.04  2,117.79             89.15 

Botanic  Department, 8,088.11  8,990.78           404.41 

Harvard  Dining  Association,  .    .  76,649.77  180,792.13        7,570.17 

Bandall  Hall  Association,    .    .    .  82,202.27  81,202.27        1,610.12 

Uriah  A.  Boyden  Fund,  .    .    .  3,248.78  6,736.63 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge  Fund,  .  1,076.08 

Classical  Publication  Fund  of  the 

Class  of  1858, 1,896.86  1,606.68            69.79 

Woodland  Hill  Fund, 2,011.46  2,643.63           100.67 

Stadium 66,886.08  48,666.82        2,779.24 

Sundry  Accounts, 1,077.43  4,264.89 

Term  Bills  overdue, 67,675.69  60,966.46 

Amounts  carried  forward,  .    .  $16,194,740.18  $17,218,883.90  $764,006.08 


Summary  of  ImrssTMSirTs,  continued. 

Principal,  Principal, 

General  Inyestments.  Ang.  1, 1906.  July  81, 1906.        Income. 

Amounts  brought  forward,  .    $16,194,740.18    $17,218,383.90  $764,006.08 


Cash  in  Adams  Trust  Co.,    .... 

61,692.62 

1,181.73 

< '      American  Loan  and  Trust  Co . , 

180.64 

•'      aty  Trust  Co., 

40,342.41 

'*      Equitable  Trust  Co.,  .   .    . 

48,787.87 

8,311.42 

1,132.05 

<*      Merchants  National  Bank, 

7,937.64 

10,483.64 

134.38 

**      National  Shawmut  Bank,  . 

26,146.21 

180.62 

35.31 

**      National  Union  Bank,    .   . 

61,719.58 

1,617.37 

269.28 

'«      Old  Boston  National  Bank, 

42,868.81 

29,491.67 

1,696.88 

<*      hands  of  Bursar, 

88,217.37 

40,618.71 

Totals  of  general  inyestments, 

$16,471,098.68 

$17,344,229.64  $768,626.26 

Totals  of  special  investments, 

2,564,927.03 

2,633,682.07 

104,283.00 

Totals  of  all  investments,      .   .  $18,036,026.71    $19,977,911.71  $862,809.25 

CHANGES  IN  FUNDS  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

Total  of  Funds  and  balances,  July  31,  1906, $19,977,911.71 

•*             "             ••          August  1,1906,      18,036,026.71 

Increase  of  Funds  and  balances  during  the  year, $1,941,886.00 

The  increase  results  from 

Gifts  for  capital,  establishing  new  Funds  or  increasing  old  ones,  $1,859,298.23 

Increase  of  Funds  and  balances,  excluding  gifts  for  capital. 
Net  increase  of  Funds  and  bal- 
ances which  appear  at  both  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
year,  excluding  the  Insurance 
and    Guaranty   Fund    and    the 

Henry  L.  Pierce  (Residuary) 

Fund,    .    .    .    .  , $168,934.60 

Increase    of    Funds    established 

during  the  year, 6,400.73 

Credit  balances  created,  mainly  by 

gifts  for  immediate  use,  ....  9,616.64 
Gains  by  changes  of  investments,     17,416.09         $201,267.06 

LeM  decrease  of  Funds  and  balances. 

Sundry  balances  spent,  mainly  of 
gifts  for  special  purposes,  .   .    .  $68,890.68 

Loss  by  changes  of  investments,  .         492.40 

Decrease  of  Insurance  and  Guar- 
anty Fund  and  Henry  L. 
Pierce  (Residuary)  Fund  by 
excess  of  expenditures  over 
income  in  University,  College 
and  Library  accounts  (see  p.  9),     59,296.31         118,679.29 

Leaving  net  increase  of  Funds  and  balances,  excluding  gifts  for 

capital, 82,687.77 

$1,941,886.00 
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INCOME  AND  CURRENT  EXPENSES  FOR  DEPARTMENTS. 

SUMMARIES. 

These  tables  show  briefly  for  each  Department  the  inoome 
available  for  current  expenses,  the  amount  of  such  expense!, 
and  the  resulting  surplus,  or  deficit.  They  are  therefore  sum- 
maries of  only  the  general  items  in  the  more  comprehensive 
and  detailed  tables  beginning  on  page  74. 

THE   UNIVERSITY. 
(See  Table  No.  I,  page  76.) 

AVAILA.BLE   FOB   ExPBNSBS. 

Income  of  Funds  and  balances, $63,084.75 

Gifts, 173.72 

Rents, 2,810.00 

Sales, 1,846.16    $67,914.0 

PxTMBirrs. 

OTerseers'  expenses, $2,249.38 

Office  expenses, 20,594.59 

Salaries, 45,989.31 

Retiring  allowances, 25,774.14 

Memorial  Hall  and  Sanders  Theatre, 757.72 

Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Eth- 
nology (part,  see  Table  XIV,  page  116), 1,248.32 

Semitic  Museum  (part,  see  Table  XV,  page  117),     ...  1,778.82 

Germanic  Museum  (part,  see  Table  XVI,  page  118),  .   .  332.72 
William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Museum  (part,  see  Table  XVII, 

page  119), 2,772.49 

Appleton  Chapel  (part,  see  Table  XIX,  page  120),  .   .   .  6,412.53 

Phillips  Brooks  House  (part,  see  Table  XX,  page  121),  .  1,829.41 

General  expenses, 20,223.41    129,962.84 

Deficit, $62,048J1 

THE  COLLEGE,  includiko  thb  LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL,  m 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES,  ahd  thb 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE. 

(See  Table  No.  II,  page  79.) 

Available  for  Expenses. 

Inc  ome  of  Funds  and  balances, $191,462.08 

Gifts 4,270.39 

Sales, 3,560.48 

Insurance, 396.00 

Receipts  from  students  (except  tuition  fees  in  the  School 

for  Social  Workers  and  Gymnasium  locker  fees),     .  536,699.15 
Sundry  receipts  at  the  summer  camp  at  Squam  Lake,   .   .    11,290.42 

Amount  carried  forward, $747,678.51 


The  College,  continued. 
Amount  available  for  expenses,  brought  forward,  .   .   .   $747,678.52 

Payments. 

Salaries  for  instruction, $497,640.72 

Salaries  for  administration, 14,884.00 

Appropriations, 82,498.95 

Scholarships  from  unrestricted  income, 3,610.00 

Expenses  on  account  of  public  buildings, 34,719.87 

Expenses  on  account  of  dormitories, 40,906.64 

Summer  Schools, 24,916.82 

Museum  of  Comp.  Zoology  (part,  see  Table  XIII,  p.  115),  3,877.60 

Jefferson  Physical  Lab.  (part,  see  Table  XVIII,  p  120),  718.11 

Hemenway  Gymnasium  (part,  see  Table  XXI,  p.  122),    .  6,306.40 

General  expenses 69,447.20    729,525.71 

Surplus, $18,152.81 

THE  UBRARY. 
(See  Table  No.  Ill,  page  97.) 

Available  for  Expenses. 

Income  of  Funds  and  balances, $31,351.71 

Gifts, 2,377.39 

Fees, 95.00 

Sales, 14.05    $38,888.15 

Payments. 

Salaries, $17,675.00 

Services,  cataloguing,  administration,  etc., 18,596.56 

Services  in  Department  Libraries, 1,235.16 

Services  of  purchasing  agent  abroad, 1,692.69 

General  expenses, 10.039.65      49,239.06 

Deficit, $15,400.91 

UNIVERSITY,  COLLEGE,  and  LIBRARY. 

Combined  Accounts. 

University  deficit  as  above, $62,048.21 

Library  "  **         15,400.91 

$77,449.12 
College  surplus  as  above, 18,152.81 

Deficit  in  the  combined  accounts, $59,296.81 

The  deficit  was  paid  by  principal  from 

Insurance  and  Guaranty  Fund, $32,005.06 

Henry  L.  Pierce  (Residuary)  Fund, 27,291.25    $59,296.31 

In  1904-05  there  was  a  deficit  of $25,187.11 

Principal  of  the  Insurance  and  Guaranty  Fund,  July  31,   1906,         4,000.00 
"  "      Henry  L.  Pierce  (Residuary)  Fund,  **  178,183.71 
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DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 
(See  Table  No.  IV,  page  100.) 

AVAILABLK  FOR  EXPENSES. 

Income  of  Funds  and  balances, $26,988.76 

Gifts 1,601.40 

Sales, 67.76 

Receipts  from  students, 9,284.90    $86,772.81 

'     Patmekts. 

Salaries  for  instmction, $82,888.86 

Salaries  for  administration, 1,760.00 

Books, 666.06 

General  expenses, 6,848.74      41,493.66 

Deficit, $4,720.84 


In  1904-06  there  was  a  deficit  of $8,086.92 

The  Divviity  School  credit  balance  on  July  31,  1906  was   $6,364.00 


LAW  SCHOOL. 
(See  Table  No.  V,  page  102.) 

Available  for  Expenses. 

Income  of  Funds  and  balances, $82,768.84 

Sales, 119.81 

Receipts  from  studenU, 107,179.00  $140,061.66 

Payments. 

Langdell  Hall,  construction, $16,680.26 

Salaries  for  instruction, 66,383.83 

Salaries  for  administration, 11,072.26 

Scholarships  from  unrestricted  income, 6,750.00 

Books, 13,738.76 

General  expenses, 11,762.28    115,226.87 

Surplus, $24,884.78 

In  1904-06  there  was  a  surplus  of $41,851.22 

The  Law  School  credit  balance  on  July  81,  1906  was   .    $847,742.96 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 
(See  Table  No.  VI,  page  104.) 

Available  for  Expenses. 

Income  of  Funds  and  balances, $68,499.18 

Gifts, 3,700.00 

Receipts  from  students, 69,455.26 

Amount  available  for  expenses,  carried  forward, $126,664.48 
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Medical  School,  continubd. 
Amount  ayailable  for  expenses,  brought  forward,  .   .   .  $126,654.48 

Patmbnts. 

Salaries  for  instruction, $92,201 .67 

Salaries  for  administration, 4,243.00 

Retiring  allowance, 1,000.00 

Appropriations, 12,712.95 

Oeneral  expenses, 23,910.77    134,068.39 

Deficit, $7,413.96 

In  1904-05  there  was  a  deficit  of $24,858.98 

The  Medical  School  debit  balance  on  July  31,  1906  was    $5,558.89 


DENTAL   SCHOOL. 
(See  Table  No.  VII,  page  109.) 

Available  for  Expenses. 

Income  of  Funds  and  balances, $1,803.08 

Fees  from  Infirmary, 6,105.10 

Sales, 091.70 

Receipts  from  students, 15,831.44    $24,431.82 

Patmevts. 

Salaries  for  instruction, $8,775.00 

Salaries  for  administration, 500.00 

General  expenses, 13,544.94     22,819.94 

Surplus, $1,611.38 

In  1904-05  there  was  a  deficit  of  $19,118.26,  caused  by 
the  payment  of  $20,000  from  accumulated  income  toward 
the  cost  of  the  site  for  the  proposed  building.  Other- 
wise there  would  hare  been  a  surplus  of $881.74 

The  Dental  School  credit  balance  on  July  31,  1906  was  .  $12,958.11 


BUSSEY  INSTITUTION. 
(See  Table  No.  VIII,  page  110.) 

Available  for  Expenses. 

Income  of  Funds  and  balances, $8,415.28 

Bents, 723.87 

Sales, 174.86 

Board  of  animals, 4,724.49 

Horticultural  Department  receipts, 1,911.05 

Receipts  from  students, 8,570.00    $19,519.55 

Payments. 

Salaries  for  instruction, $8,200.00 

Horticultural  Department  expenses, 1,877.48 

General  expenses, 7,160.42      17,237.90 

Surplus, $2,281.65 

In  1904-05  there  was  a  deficit  of $1,422.35 

The  Bussey  Institution  credit  balance  on  July  31, 1906  was  $28,826.48 
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ARNOLD  ARBORETUM. 
(See  Table  No.  IX,  page  HI.) 

Available  fob  Expemsbs. 

Income  of  Funds  and  balance, $15,012.74 

Gifts, 7,275.00 

Sales, 2,512.95 

Rent, 165.00    $24,965.69 

Patmbkts. 

Salaries, $8,500.00 

General  expenses, 20,986.35      24,486.88 

Surplus, $479Jk 

In  1904-05  there  was  a  surplus  (from  gifts)  of $9,855.29 

The  Arboretum   Construction   Gifts   credit  balance  on 

July  31,  1906  was '.    .    .    .  $29,385.15 


BOTANIC  GARDEN  AND  BOTANIC  MUSEUM. 
(See  Table  No.  X,  page  112.) 

Available  fob  Expensbs. 

Income  of  Funds, $4,849.87 

Gifts, 4,200.00 

Rent, 700.00       9,249.87 

Patmbnts. 

Interest  on  debt, $404.41 

General  expenses,      9,748.13      10,152.54 

Deficit, $902.67 

In  1904-06  there  was  a  deficit  of $827.02 

The  debt  of  the  Botanic  Garden  and  Botanic  Museum  on 

July  31,  1906  was $8,990.78 


GRAY  HERBARIUM. 
(See  Table  No.  XI,  page  118.) 

Available  fob  Expenses. 

Income  of  Funds  and  balance, $8,348.76 

Asa  Gray's  copyrights, 776.79 

Gifts, 5,380.00 

Sales  and  commissions, 2,671.96    $12,177.51 

Patments. 

Salaries, $4,308.38 

General  expenses, 7,016.87      11,825.20 

Surplus, $852.81 

In  1904-05  there  was  a  deficit  of $57.88 

The  Gray  Herbarium  credit  balance  on  July  31,  1906  was  $1,734.70 
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OBSERVATORY. 
(See  Table  No.  XII,  page  113.) 

Available  for  Expenses. 

Income  of  Funds,     $81,517.18 

Appropriation  from  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Astro- 
nomical Science  (1902), 2,100.77 

Gifts, 6,500.00 

Rent, 600.00 

Sales, 285.09    $89,958.04 

Payments. 

Salaries, $17,100.00 

Services, 7,156.11 

Interest  on  debt, 278.88 

General  expenses, 15,423.60     89,953.04 

In  1904-05  there  was  a  deficit  of $18.07 

The  debt  of  the  Observatory  on  July  31,  1906  was   .   .   .  $5,466.59 


MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 
(See  Table  No.  XIII,  page  115.) 

Available  for  Expenses. 

Income  of  Funds  and  balance, $29,295.23 

Use  of  lecture  room, 700.00 

Sales, 580.62 

Gifts, 6,000.00    $85,675.85 

Payments. 

Salaries, $10,475.00 

General  expenses, 25,570.15 

$36,045.15 
Less  the  amount  which  was  paid  from  College  income  (see 

Table  No.  I,  page  94) 3,877.50      82,167.65 

Surplus, $8,408.20 

In  1904-05  there  was  a  surplus  of $4,151.59 

The  Museum  of  Comparatiye  Zoology  credit  balance  on 

July  31,  1906  was $35,714.52 
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PEABODY  MUSEUM 

OF  AMERICAN   ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  ETHNOLOGY. 

(See  Table  No.  XIV,  page  116.) 

Available  for  Expbnsbs. 

Income  of  Funds, $6,451.37 

GifU, 626.00 

Use  of  heating  plant, 75.00     $7,151.87 

Patmbnts. 

Salary  of  Peabody  Professor  and  Curator, $2,422.15 

Interest  on  debt, 89.15 

General  expenses, 6,025.14 

$8,536.44 
Less  the  amount  which  was  paid  from  University  income 

(seeTableNo.  I,  page77), 1,248.32        7,288.1« 

Deficit, $136.76 

In  1904-05  there  was  a  surplus,  which  was  applied  toward 

the  payment  of  the  debt,  of $60.62 

The  debt  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archae- 
ology and  Ethnology  on  July  31,  1906  was $2,117.79 


SEMITIC  MUSEUM. 
(See  Table  No.  XV,  page  117.) 

Available  for  Expbnsbs,  Nothing. 

Path  Birrs. 

Salary  of  Curator, $500.00 

General  expenses, 1,278.82 

Deficit,  which  was  paid  from  University  income 

(see  Table  No.  I,  page  77), $1,778.82 

In  1904-05  there  was  a  deficit  of $1,590.84 

GERMANIC  MUSEUM. 
(See  Table  No.  XVI,  page  118.) 

Available  for  Expbnsbs. 

Income  of  Funds, $818  J4 

Gift, 200.00 

$518^4 
Patmbnts. 

General  expenses, $850.96 

Deficit,  which  was  paid  from  University  income 

(seeTableNo.  I,  page  77), $332.72 

In  1904-05  there  was  a  deficit  of $865.48 
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WILLIAM    HATES    FOGG  ART  MUSEUM. 
(See  Table  No.  XVII,  page  119.) 

Available  for  ESxpenses. 

Income  of  Fnnds  and  balance, $2,892.52 

Sales, 9.60     $2,402.12 

Payments. 

Salary  of  Curator, $500.00 

General  expenses, 5,243.48 

$5,748.48 
Less  the  amount  which  was  paid  from  University  income 

(see  Table  No.  I,  page  77), 2,772.49        2,970.99 

Deficit, $668.87 

In  1904-05  there  was  a  surplus  of $366.66 

The  William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Museum  debit  balance  on 

July  81,  1906  was $98.68 


JEFFERSON    PHYSICAL    LABORATORY. 
(See  Table  No.  XVIII,  page  120.) 

Available  for  Expenses. 
Income  of  Funds  and  balance, $3,653.92 

Paymekts. 

General  expenses, $4,524.54 

Less  the  amount  which  was  paid  from  College  income 

(see  Table  No.  II,  page  94), 718.11       8,806.48 

Deficit, $152.51 

In  1904-05  there  was  a  surplus  of  .    . $888.54 

The  Jefferson  Physical    Laboratory  credit  balance  on 

July  31,  1906  was $1,934.58 


APPLETON   CHAPEL. 
(See  Table  No.  XIX,  page  120.) 

Available  for  Expenses. 
Income  of  Funds, $2,419.01 

Payments. 

Preaching  and  morning  services, $3,207.95 

Salaries  of  administrator,  organist,  and  choir-master,  .   .      2,400.00 

General  expenses,      3,223.59        8,881.54 

Deficit,  which  was  paid  from  University  income 

(see  Table  No.  1,  page  77), $6,412.58 

In  1904-05  there  was  a  deficit  of $6,425.20 
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PHILLIPS  BROOKS  HOUSE. 
(See  Table  No.  XX,  page  121.) 

Available  for  Expbksbs. 
Income  of  Funds,      $1,255.22 

Patmbnts. 

Salary  of  Secretary, $500.00 

General  expenses,      2,584.63       3,084.68 

Deficit,  which  was  paid  from  University  income 

(see  Table  No.  I,  page  77), $1,829.41 

In  1904-05  there  was  a  deficit  of $2,123.00 


HEMENWAY  GYMNASIUM. 
(See  Table  No.  XXI,  page  122.) 

Available  for  Expenses. 

Fees  for  the  use  of  the  Gymnasium, $168.12 

Fees  for  the  use  of  Gymnasium  lockers, 2,959.00     $3,127.11 

Patmbnts. 

Salaries, $5,000.00 

General  expenses, 6,122.09 

$11,122.09 
Less  the  following  items :  — 

Amount  paid  from  Divinity  School  income 

(see  Table  No.  IV,  page  102),  ....       $82.86 
Amount  paid  from  Law  School  income  (see 

Table  No.  V,  page  104), 1,605.71        1,688.57        9,488.52 

Deficit,  which  was  paid  from  College  income  (see 
Table  No.  II,  page  94), $6,306.40 

In  1904-05  there  was  a  deficit  of $7,369.59 


STILLMAN  INFIRMARY. 
(See  Table  No.  XXII,  page  123.) 

Available  for  Expenses. 

Income  of  Funds  and  balances,      $4,260.65 

Annual  fees, 14,204.00 

Receipts  from  patients, 4,727.48    $28,192.18 

Patmbnts. 

Services  —  administration,  nursing,  etc.,      $6,183.67 

Other  expenses, 14,073.64     20,257.81 

Surplus, $2,934.82 

In  1904-05  there  was  a  surplus  of $6,373.30 
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GIFTS. 

rOR   CAPITAL. 

BSTABLISUIMO  NEW   FUNDS   OR  INCRBA8IHG   OLD   ONES. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $10,000,  to  establish  a  fund  the 
income  of  which  is  to  be  used  in  the  Medical  School  for  an 
Instructorship  in  the  Department  of  Theory  and  Practice. 

For  the  Arnold  Arboretum  Fund,  from 

Caleb  Chase $100 

Henry  P.  Curtis 10 

H.  C.  Erast 20 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 25 

B.  F.  Keith 130 

Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Ag^culture  .   .  500 

A.  Shnman 100 

$885 

From  the  estate  of  Francis  Skinner,  $20,000,  to  be  applied 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 

From  the  estate  of  Daniel  Austin,  $1,576.86,  the  balance, 
with  interest,  of  his  legacy  of  $7,000  to  Harvard  College. 

From  the  estate  of  Daniel  Austin,  $225.26,  the  balance,  with 
interest,  of  his  legacy  of  $1,000  to  the  Divinity  School. 

From  the  estate  of  William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  $1,905,  the 
balance  of  his  unrestricted  bequest  of  $2,000  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege after  paying  the  New  York  State  Inheritance  Tax. 

From  Mrs.  William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  $95,  to  replace  that 
amount  paid  as  the  New  York  State  Inheritance  Tax  on  her 
husband's  bequest  of  $2,000. 

From  Mrs.  William  S.  BuUard  and  her  children,  $50,000, 
to  establish  the  BuUard  Professorship  of  Neuropathology,  in 
memory  of  William  Story  Bullard. 

From  the  estate  of  James  C.  Carter,  $100,000,  with  a  prefer- 
ence, but  not  a  direction,  that  it  shall  be  ^^  applied  in  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  in  the  Law  School  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  a  professorship  of  General  Jurisprudence  for  the 
especial  cultivation  and  teaching  of  the  distinctions  between 
the  provinces  of  the  written  and  unwritten  law" ;  and  $100,000 
for  the  general  purposes  of  Harvard  University. 
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From  the  Class  of  1846,  $130.02,  in  final  payment  of  tbe 
balance  of  its  Class  Fund,  which  is  to  be  held  as  <^  The  Fund 
of  the  Class  of  1846  "  until  the  death  of  the  last  surviving  mem- 
ber of  the  Class,  and  then  to  be  added  to  the  Francis  James 
Child  Memorial  Fund. 

From  the  Class  of  1881,  $3,500,  to  establish  a  fund  ''the 
income  of  which  shall  be  expended  for  the  purchase  of  books 
for  the  library  of  the  Division  of  Chemistry,  the  money  to  be 
spent  under  the  direction  of  the  Director  of  the  Chemical 
Laboratory." 

From  members  of  the  Class  of  1881,  on  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  their  graduation,  $88,570,  which,  with  **the 
sums  pledged,  when  .  .  .  paid,  shall  ...  be  known  as  the 
•Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1881/  The 
use  of  the  income  of  this  fund  is  to  be  unrestricted." 

From  the  Class  of  1885,  $5,588.96,  "  as  a  memorial  of  their 
deceased  classmate,  William  Henry  Baldwin,  Jr."  This  gift 
is  to  be  held  as  a  permanent  fund  and  known  and  designated  as 
the  *'  William  H.  Baldwin  Jr.  1885  Fund" ;  the  income  thereof 
is  to  be  used  for  'Hhe  expenses  of  the  publishing  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  of  Essays  on  Economic  Subjects  by  students 
of  that  Department,"  and  any  surplus  not  needed  for  that  pur- 
pose is  to  be  '*  expended  for  the  purchase  and  care  by  the  Col- 
lege Library  of  books  and  periodicals  on  economic,  political, 
historical  or  educational  subjects  in  the  order  named." 

From  George  F.  Fabyan,  $75,000,  to  be  added  to  the  Geoige 
Fabyan  Fund  in  the  Medical  School,  the  whole  to  be  called  the 
**  George  Fabyan  Foundation  for  Comparative  Pathology." 

From  the  estate  of  Richard  W.  Foster,  $12,500,  the  balance 
of  his  bequest  of  $25,000,  unrestricted  as  to  both  principal  and 
income. 

From  Henry  L.  Higginson,  $20,000,  an  unrestricted  gift  for 
the  general  purposes  of  the  University. 

From  two  anonymous  givers,  securities  valued  at  $175,000, 
to  be  sold  under  stated  conditions  and  the  proceeds  to  be  added 
to  the  Nelson  Robinson  Jr.  Fund. 

From  Frederick  Le  Roy  Sargent,  $50,  to  be  added  to  the 
Francis  James  Child  Memorial  Fund. 
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From  Robert  W.  Sayles,  $5,000,  to  establish  a  fund  the 
income  of  which  **is  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of 
the  Department  of  Geology  and  Geography  or  of  the  Curator 
of  the  Geological  Section  of  the  University  Museum,  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  preferably  for  the  acquisition,  preparation,  and 
maintenance  of  collections  suitable  for  a  museum  of  geology/' 

For  the  Teachers'  Endowment  Fund,  $1,043,040.93,  and 
securities  valued  at  $60,000,  from  three  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  contributors. 

From  the  estate  of  Jerome  Wheelock,  $10,  the  third  pay- 
ment of  that  amount  for  establishing  the  Jerome  Wheelock 
Fund  of  $100,000. 

*'A8  the  beginning  of  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Germanic  Museum,  to  be  called  the  Emperor  William  Fund, 
in  honor  of  the  German  Emperor,  and  especially  to  celebrate 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  His  Majesty's  wedding,"  from 


Alexander  Agassiz $1,000 

James  Ban*  Ames 500 

Anonymous 500 

Anonymous 500 

Mrs.  Henry  P.  Bowditch   ...  100 

AlTinCarl 10 

Heinrich  Conned 500 

W.  Murray  Crane 500 

BlUs  L.  Dresel 50 

Charles  Ehlermann 100 

George  Ehret 500 

Arthur  F.  Estahrook 500 

Frederick  P.  Fish 1,000 

Germanische  Gesellschaft  ...  50 

John  Hays  Hammond     ....  100 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Hecht 250 

H.  V.  Hilprecht 25 

Otto  H.  Kahn 5,000 

Charles  H.  Keep 100 

David  P.  Kimball 2,500 

Antonio  Knauth 25 

Knauth,  Nachod  &  Kuhne  ...  100 

Mrs.  Perciyal  Knauth     ....  25 

Hugo  A.  Koehler 25 

Amount  carried  forward  .    .  $18,960 


Amount  brought  forward  .    .  $13,960 

Gardiner  M.  Lane 250 

William  Lawrence 100 

£.  D.  Leavitt 10 

Miss  Margaret  A.  Leavitt  ...  -10 

T.  K.  Lothrop 200 

Mrs.  Natalie  Nixdorff     ....  25 

Mrs.  John  C.  Phillips     ....  100 

Hugo  Reisinger 50 

J.  G.  Rosengarten 100 

A.  Lawrence  Rotch 100 

Edward  Rnhl 25 

Mortimer  L.  Schiff 1,000. 

Carl  Schnrz 50 

Mrs.  Gideon  Scull 50 

A.  Shuman 100 

Hermann  Sielken 1,000 

Augrustus  H.  Vogel 100 

Felix  M.  Warburg 1,000 

Paul  M.  Warburg 1,000 

Walter  Wesselhoeft 50 

Mrs.  Walter  Wesselhoeft  ...  10 

John  M.  Wulfing 25 

$19,315 


From  the  Trustee  under  the  will  of  George  H.  Emerson, 
securities  valued  at  $20,656.20,  on  account  of  the  principal  of 
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Mr.  Emerson's  residuary  bequest,  the  income  thereof  to  be 
used  for  four  scholarships  for  graduates  of  the  Departments  of 
Zoology,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Chemistry  in  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School. 

From  Charles  F.  McKim,  $20,000,  to  endow  the  Julia  Amoiy 
Appleton  Travelling  Fellowship  in  Architecture,  established  in 
June,  1904,  in  accordance  with  his  ofier  to  provide  annually 
one  thousand  dollars  for  that  fellowship. 

From  the  estate  of  Miss  Eliza  W.  S.  Parkman,  $10,000,  to 
establish,  in  memory  of  her  brother,  the  **  Francis  Parkman 
Fellowship,"  the  income  thereof  to  be  applied  *<  to  the  aid  of 
meritorious  students,  pursuing  advanced  studies,  whether  at 
the  University  or  elsewhere." 

From  Miss  Frances  A.  L.  Haven,  $12,000,  to  establish,  in 
memory  of  James  Coolidge  Carter,  the  ^^  James  Coolidge 
Carter  Loan  Fund"  in  the  Law  School. 

From  Charles  J.  Hughes,  Jr.,  $750,  to  be  added  to  the 
Hughes  Loan  Fund  for  the  benefit  of  students  in  the  Law 
School. 

From  Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Fisher  Wellington,  $3,500,  to  establish 
in  the  Law  School  the  George  Fisher  Scholarship,  <<  in  memory 
and  in  honor  of  my  father,  George  Fisher." 

The  total  amount  of  these  gifts  for  capital  account  is 
f  1^859^298.23,  as  stated  also  on  page  42. 

FOB   IMMEDIATE   USE. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $40,  for  expenses  in  connection 
with  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the  Publication  of  Aca- 
demic Distinctions. 

From  two  anonymous  givers,  $50,  for  a  lectui'e  by  Professor 
Kiihnemann. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $1,125,  to  be  added  to  income 
used  for  salaries. 

From  Barrett  Wendell,  $250,  to  be  devoted  to  certain  extra 
instruction  in  the  Department  of  English  in  1906-07. 

From  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway,  $500,  toward  the 
salary  of  the  Instructor  in  Central  American  Archaeology. 

From  Theodore  Lyman,  $150,  for  the  salary  of  an  Assistant 
in  Physics. 
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For  the  Department  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  to  aid 
instractors  and  assistants  to  visit  mines  and  metallurgical 
establishments  at  a  distance,  and  to  secure  lecturers  on  special 
subjects,  from 

Edgar  C.  Felton $150  Amount  brought  forward     .    .  $850 

John  Hajs  Hammond 250      Charles  P.  Perin 150 

Albert  F.  Holden 150      Quincy  A.  Shaw,  Jr 150 

Hennen  Jennings 150      Frank  H.  Taylor 150 

B.  Alexander  F.  Penrose,  Jr.  .    .    150      Benjamin  B.  Thayer 150 

Amount  carried  forward     .   .     $850  $1,450 

From  James  J.  Storrow,  $790.76,  for  use  at  the  summer 
camp  at  Squam  Lake. 

From  Henry  L.  Shattuck,  $50,  toward  the  general  expenses 
of  undergraduate  instruction  in  Harvard  College. 

From  Edwin  H.  Abbot,  $200,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  his  letter  of  gift,  to  be  added  to  the  income  of  the  Teachers* 
Endowment  Fund. 

From  James  H.  Hyde,  $600,  for  the  Fellowship  of  the 
Cercle  Fran9ais  de  PUniversite  Harvard  for  1905-06. 

From  Charles  F.  McEIim,  $1,000,  for  the  Julia  Amory 
Appleton  Travelling  Fellowship  in  Architecture  for  1905-06. 

From  the  Inter-Municipal  Committee  on  Household  Research , 
$350,  towards  the  Fellowship  of  the  Inter-Municipal  Committee 
on  Household  Research  for  1905-06. 

For  the  South  End  House  Fellowship,  from 

Julian  L.  Coolidge $100 

William  A.  Dupee 25 

Edward  W.  Grew 25 

Randolph  C.  Grew 100 

Edward  J.  Holmes 100 

Herbert  Lyman 20 

$370 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $100,  to  be  used  in  the  same 
way  as  the  income  of  Scholarship  Funds  is  used. 

From  Mrs.  C.  M.  Barnard,  $600,  her  twenty-third  yearly 
gift  for  the  .Warren  H.  Cud  worth  Scholarships. 

From  the  Harvard  Club  of  Buffalo,  $200,  for  the  Scholarship 
of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Buffalo  for  1905-06. 

From  the  Harvard  Club  of  Chicago,  $300,  for  the  Scholar- 
ship of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Chicago  for  1905-06. 
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From  the  Harvard  Club  of  San  Francisco,  $450,  for  the 
Scholarship  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  San  Francisco  for  1905-06. 

From  the  Harvard  Club  of  St.  Louis,  $300,  for  the  Scholar- 
ship of  the  Harvard  Club  of  St.  Louis  for  1905-06. 

From  Edward  S.  Drown,  $25,  to  aid  a  needy  student. 

From  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  Association,  $150,  for 
a  Scholarship  in  Engineering  in  the  summer  of  1906. 

From  Warren  Delano,  Jr.,  $250,  fof  a  loan  scholarship  for 
1906-07  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science. 

From  Edward  Dyer  Peters,  $250,  for  a  Scholarship  in 
Mining  and  Metallurgy  for  1906-07  in  the  Graduate  School 
of  Applied  Science. 

From  Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Fisher  Wellington,  $51,  to  be  added  to 
the  income  of  her  gift  of  $3,500,  establishing  the  George  Fisher 
Scholarship  in  the  Law  School,  so  that  this  scholarship  may 
be  awarded  in  October,  1906. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $350,  for  the  Ricardo  Priae 
Scholarship  for  1906-07. 

Through  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  $250,  as  a  prize  for  an  essaj 
in  the  Department  of  History  and  Government. 

For  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  College  Library,  from 

Anonymous $2.S5 

Anonymous,  for  books  on  English  literature  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries 10 

Anonymous,  for  books  on  English  literature  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries 20 

Anonymous,  for  books  on  Dutch  history 1,000 

Francis  R.  Appleton,  for  books  on  English  literature  of 

the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 250 

Hiram  Bingham,  for  books  on  South  America 25 

Francis  Stanton  Blake,  for  books  on  English  literature 

of  the  eighteenth  century 250 

I.  Tucker  Burr,  for  books  on  Economics 50.00 

Alexander  Cochrane,  for  books  on  Scottish  history .   .   .  1,250 

Archibald  Gary  Coolidge 4,646.19 

Harold  J.  Coolidge,  for  books  on  China '.    .   .  50 

Ernest  B.  Dane,  for  books  in  English  Literature  ....  500 

Dante  Society,  for  books  for  the  Dante  Collection  .   .   .  150 

Ellis  L.  Drescl,  for  books  on  (German  Drama 50 

George  H.  Earle,  Jr.,  for  books  on  Economics     ....  50 

Blair  Fairchild,  for  books  on  Paris 25 

Amount  carried  forward, $8,828.44 
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Amount  brought  forward, $8,828.44 

Junes  Loeb,  for  the  purchase   and   binding  of  labor 

periodicals 100 

Edwin  y.  Morgan,  for  books  on  Corea 8.14 

Edwin  Stanton  Mullins,  for  books  on  folk-lore 50 

William  Phillips,  for  books  on  London 100 

F.  W.  Taussig,  for  books  on  the  earlier  literature  of 

Economics 25 

John  £.  Thajer,  for  books  on  Economics 50 

Charles  6.  Washburn,  for  books  on  the  earlier  literature 

of  Economics 50 

Edgar  H.  Wells,  for  books  on  English  literature  of  the 

serenteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 25.80 

$8,787.88 

From  Mrs.  George  A.  Nickerson,  $200,  her  third  yearly 
gift  in  memory  of  her  husband,  George  Augustus  Nickerson, 
A.B.  1876,  LL.B.  1879,  for  the  purchase  of  books  on  folk-lore, 
for  the  College  Library. 

From  the  Treasurer  of  the  Phormio  Fund,  $63.11,  towards 
the  cost  of  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Plays  of  Aristo- 
phanes. 

From  Dudley  L.  Pickman,  $50,  for  the  purchase  of  reprints 
of  Contributions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory. 

From  Arthur  T.  Lyman,  $250,  for  charts,  maps,  etc.,  for 
the  Department  of  Economics. 

From  members  of  the  Class  of  1879,  $200,  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics,  to  purchase  books  for  the  working  library 
founded  by  this  Class. 

Through  John  F.  Moors,  $123.39,  for  the  library  of  the 
Department  of  Education. 

From  the  Division  of  Mathematics,  $15,  for  the  library  of 
the  Department  of  Mathematics. 

From  Reginald  C.  Robbins,  $4,000,  for  the  purchase  of 
books  for  a  Philosophical  Library  in  Emerson  Hall. 

From  the  Society  for  Promoting  Theological  Education, 
$1,501.40,  ♦*  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Library  of  the 
Divinity  School,  and  for  the  administration  of  said  Library." 

From  Mrs.  James  Munson  Barnard,  $2,000,  for  the  purchase 
of  books  for  the  Law  School  Library. 

From  Archibald  Cary  Coolidge,  $1,692.69,  for  the  College 
Library,  to  provide  special  assistance,  including  the  services 
of  a  purchasing  agent  in  Europe. 
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From  Mrs.  G.  H.  Shaw,  $1,000,  for  special  services  in  the 
College  Library. 

From  K.  G.  T.  Webster,  $47,  to  cover  the  expense  of  keeping 
the  libraries  in  Warren  House  open  in  the  evening  from  May 
first  to  the  end  of  the  term. 

For  the  salary  of  a  librarian  for  the  library  of  the  Division 
of  Music  and  for  books,  from 

Percy  L.  Atherton $10  Amount  brought  forward     ...  $65 

W.  K.  Briee 26      H.  A.  Lamb 16 

F.  S.  ConTerse 10      Philip  L.  Spalding 5 

Ernest  O.  Hiler 5      Walter  R.  Spalding 6 


Edward  B.  Hill 6 

Amount  carried  forward  ....  $55 


$80 


From  members  of  the  Class  of  1872,  $173.72,  to  pay  for 
changes  in  the  clock  in  the  tower  of  Memorial  Hall. 

From  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  Robinson,  $2,500,  for  the  addi- 
tional equipment  of  Nelson  Robinson  Jr.  Hall. 

From  Mrs.  Henry  Draper,  of  New  York,  $10,000  additional, 
to  be  spent  by  the  Director  of  the  Observatory  in  prosecuting 
the  researches  in  the  photography  of  stellar  spectra  with  which 
the  late  Dr.  Henry  Draper's  name  is  honorably  associated. 

From  E.  C.  Pickering,  $5,500,  to  be  added  to  the  unre- 
stricted income  of  the  Observatory. 

For  the  Museum  of  Classical  Archaeology,  from 

Henry  B.  Chapin $100 

Mrs.  Schayler  Van  Rensselaer 200 

$300 

From  Edwin  F.  Atkins,  $1,000,  additional,  for  "the  study 
of  the  improvement  of  sugar-cane  and  other  tropical  plants,'' 
for  further  plant  collections  and  for  travelling  ex^ienses  con- 
nected therewith. 

For  the  Botanic  Garden  and  the  Botanic  Museum,  from 

Anonymous $500 

Anonymous 1,000 

Arthur  F.  Estabrook 1,000 

Walter  Hunnewell 1,000 

Mrs.  Henry  Lee 600 

Thomas  E.  Proctor 200 
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r  the  Gray  Herbarium,  from 


AgaMiz $10 

Barr  Ames 10 

iary  S.  Ames 10 

moos 10 

mous 25 

mons 150 

mous 2,000 

•d  P.  Arnold 25 

r  C.  Baylies 10 

Bent ....  10 

Lrthup  W.  Blake    ....  10 

m  P.  Blake 10 

if.  E.  Blatchford    ....  5 

C.  Braman  .......  5 

r.  L.  Bremer 10 

I  Brewer 10 

m  Brewster 10 

m  Brown 10 

fnBullard 10 

a  Burr 10 

C 10 

ames  B.  Case 50 

8  F.  Choate 10 

^oraH.  Clarke 10 

iOuise  H.  Cobum   ....  10 

id  Mrs.  James  M.  Codman  10 

lelen  Collamore     ....  10 

Carles  A.  Cummings    .    .  10 

8  P.  Curtis 10 

/harles  P.  Curtis     ....  10 

P.  Curtis 10 

ames  F.  Curtis 5 

Curtis 10 

(I  B.  Dana 10 

A.  Day 25 

r  Deane 15 

;  Dexter 10 

m  8.  Dexter 10 

m  Endicott 10 

m  Endicott,  Jr 10 

m  Famsworth 25 

•"ay,  Jr 26 

.  N.  Fiske 10 

Fletcher 10 

s  B.  Forbes 10 

s  A.  Foster 10 

s  C.  Foster 10 


Amount  brought  forward    .   .$2,705 


Mrs.  Francis  C.  Foster  .  . 
Miss  Harriet  £.  Freeman  . 
Miss  C.  A.  French  .  .  .  . 
Robert  H.  Gardiner  .  .  .  . 
George  A.  Goddard  .  .  .  . 
Miss  Harriet  Gray    .    .    .    . 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Grew 

T.  W.  H 

George  W.  Hammond  .  .  . 
Augustus  Hemenway  .  .  . 
Miss  Clara  Hemenway  .  .  . 
Miss  A.  P.  Henchman  .  . 
J.  P.  B.  Henshaw     .    .    .    . 

T.  W.  Higginson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Hooper 
Miss  Katharine  Horsford 
Clement  S.  Houghton  .   .    . 

Henry  S.  Howe 

Mrs.  Arthur  Hunnewell  .  . 
Henry  S.  Hunnewell  .  .  . 
Walter  Hunnewell  .  .  .  . 
William  A.  Jeffries  .   .    .   . 

Bernard  Jenney 

B.  M.  Jones 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
20 
10 
10 
10 
10 
5 
20 
25 
10 
10 
100 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
Greorge  G.  Kennedy 500 


Charles  A.  Kidder  .  .  . 
David  P.  Kimball  .... 
Mrs.  David  P.  Kimball    . 

H.  H.  Kimball 

L.  C.  Kimball,  Jr.     ... 
The  Misses  Kimball     .    . 
Mrs.  Harriet  M.  Laughlin 
George  C.  Lee 


.  .  25 

.  .  10 

.  .  10 

.  .  10 
10 

.  .  20 

.  .  10 

.  .  10 

Joseph  R.  Leeson 200 

.  .  25 

.  .  10 

.  .  10 

.  .  10 

.  .  10 

.  .  10 

.  .  10 

.  .  10 

.  .  10 

.  .  10 

.  .  10 

.  .  10 


George  V.  Leverett .  .  . 
Mrs.  George  Linder  .  .  . 
Miss  Katharine  P.  Loring 
Miss  Louisa  P.  Loring  . 
William  Caleb  Loring  .  . 
Mrs.  T.  K.  Lothrop  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Gkorge  G.  Lowell  . 
Arthur  T.  Lyman  .... 

Haslett  McKim 

Mrs.  GUbert  N.  McMillan 
Miss  E.  F.  Mason  .  .  . 
Miss  Fanny  P.  Mason  .   . 


toot  carried  forward  .    .    .$2,705  Amount  carried  forward  .   .   .$4,005 
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Amount  brought  forward  .   .    $4,006 


Charles  Merriam 

Miss  Susan  Minns 

Mrs.  S.  T.  Morse 

Nathaniel  C.  Nash 

Grenrille  H.  Norcross  .    .   .   . 

Mrs.  Otis  Norcross 

Mrs.  Otis  Norcross,  Jr.    .   .    . 

Peder  Olsen 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Page     .   .   .   . 
Miss  Mary  R.  Peabody    .    .    . 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Phillips 

Henry  Pickering 

Mrs.  Henry  Pickering  .    .    .   . 
Mrs.  D.  L.  Pickman    .   .   .    . 

Dayid  Pingree 

Laban  Pratt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greorge  Putnam 
Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Putnam  .    . 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Read 

Mrs.  WilUam  HoweU  Reed     . 


10 
50 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
25 
10 
25 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
25 
5 
10 
10 


George  E.  Richards 10 

Samuel  W.  Rodman 10 

Denman  W.  Ross 10 

Mrs.  M.  Denman  Ross    ....  10 

Mrs.  Waldo  O.  Ross 10 

J.  E.  Rothwell 10 

Mrs.  R.  S   Russell 10 

George  O.  Sears 10 

Mrs.  K.  W.  Sears 10 

Francis  Shaw .  10 


Amount  carried  forward  .   .    $4,885 


Amount  brought  forward .  .  $4,885 

Mrs.  G.  H.  Shaw 10 

Mrs.  Qmncy  A.  Shaw 20 

David  N.  SkUlings 10 

Francis  Skinner 10 

Francis  P.  Sprague 10 

Nathaniel  H.  Stone 10 

John  £.  Thayer 300 

Charles  H.  Tweed 10 

B.  Vaughan 10 

Miss  Cornelia  Warren 10 

Samuel  D.  Warren 10 

Benjamin  M.  Watson 10 

Frank  G.  Webster SO 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Webster  ....  iO 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Welch  ....  10 

S.  M.  Weld 26 

Mrs.  Charles  T.  White    ....  10 

George  R.  White SCO 

S.  B.  Whiting 10 

George  Wigglesworth 10 

Miss  AdeUa  C.  Williams     ...  10 

Emile  F.  Williams 100 

John  D.  Williams 20 

Moses  Williams 100 

Ralph  B.  WUliams 100 

Samuel  H.  Winkley 10 

Mrs.  Charlotte  F.  Woodman  .   .  10 

Miss  Mary  Woodman 10 

John  G.  Wright 10 

$5,880 


For  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology,  from 

A  friend $100 

Mrs.  N.  E.  Baylies 25 

Clarence  B.  Moore 500 

$625 

From  a  graduate  of  the  University,  $416.66,  the  first  instal- 
ment on  account  of  his  offer  of  $15,000  towards  the  expenses 
of  the  South  American  Expedition  undertaken  by  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $200,  to  provide  for  opening  the 
Germanic  Museum  on  Sunday  and  Thursday  afternoons. 

From  Alexander  Cochrane,  $500,  for  the  Germanic  Museum. 
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From  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  $1,593.56,  toward  the  purchase  of 
the  J.  Rendel  Harris  collection  of  Syriac  manuscripts  for  the 
Semitic  Museum. 

For  the  purchase  of  collections  for  the  Semitic  Museum,  from 


Jacob  E.  Ackerman $10 

Abraham  Asher 10 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Ames 50 

N.  L.  Amster 25 

Solomon  Bacharach 10 

Loais  Baer 25 

William  A.  Bancroft 25 

Robert  Batcheller 25 

Gabriel  Beekman 5 

William  Bloom 10 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I^uis  D.  Brandeis  25 

B.  S.  C 200 

Darid  H.  De  Boer 10 

Lemnel  E.  Demelman 5 

Carl  Dreyfus 10 

Jacob  Dreyf as  &  Sons     ....  25 

Albert  Eisemann 50 

Julius  Eisemann 50 

Liudwig  Eisemann 20 

Nathan  Eisemann 20 

Dayid  A.  Ellis 25 

A.  F.  Estabrook 100 

Abraham  L.  Fishel 5 

Mrs.  W.  ScoU  Fitz 100 

Mrs.  Francis  C.  Foster    ....  800 

Daniel  Frank 25 

8.  Frank  Frankenstein    ....  5 

A  friend 25 

Simon  Groldsmith 25 

Edward  S.  Goulston 5 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Grew 200 

Mrs.  Jacob  H.  Hecht 100 

Louis  Hecht,  Jr 25 

Simon  E.  Hecht 10 

Summit  L.  Hecht 50 

Jacob  Heilbom 10 

Joseph  M.  Herman 25 

Loui^  Hynenian 10 

CarlJ.  Kaffenburgh 5 

Isaac  Kaffenburgh 50 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  P.  Kimball  450 

The  Misses  Kimball 100 

Amount  carried  forward  .   .     $2,260 


Amount  brought  forward .  .    $2,260 

Abraham  Koshland 50 

Jesse  Koshland 50 

Joseph  Koshland 50 

Simon  L.  Ijchrburger 10 

Adolph  Leve 5 

Harry  Liebmann 20 

Joseph  H.  Liebmann 10 

Alfred  N.  Luchs 5 

Arthur  T.  Lyman 100 

George  S.  Mandell 25 

Robert  S.  Morison 10 

Godfrey  Morse 20 

Julius  C.  Morse 10 

Moses  M.  Morse 5 

John  Wells  Morss 100 

Henry  W.  Peabody 100 

The  Misses  Peabody 50 

J.  Peayy  A,  Brothers 25 

Isidor  Phillips 5 

Mrs.  Henry  Pickering 500 

Lehman  Pickert 10 

H.  L.  Rice 25 

Samuel  Rosenberg 25 

Jacob  H.  Schiff 5,000 

A.  Shuman  &  Co 50 

Sidney  E.  Shuman 10 

E.  W.  Stix 6 

Ferdinand  Strauss 25 

Louis  Strauss 25 

Charles  B.  Streckor 25 

S.  L.  Swarts 10 

Felix  Taussig 10 

Felix  Vorenberg 10 

Simon  Vorenberg 10 

Charies  Weil 25 

Isaac  Weil 10 

Asher  A.  White 5 

WUliam  Whitman 100 

George  Wigglesworth 200 

Bernard  M.  Wolf 25 

Mrs.  Henry  Woods 1,000 

$10,015 
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From  William  Barbour,  $5,000,  for  the  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology. 

Through  Thomas  D wight,  $360,  for  original  investigation  in 
the  Department  of  Anatomy. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $500,  for  salaries  of  Instructors 
in  the  Department  of  Anthropology. 

From  W.  H.  Walker,  $500,  to  be  spent  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Harold  C.  Ernst  for  the  Bacteriological  Laboratory. 

From  Mrs.  Hartman  Kuhn,  $1,000,  for  salaries  in  the 
Department  of  Biological  Chemistry. 

For  the  equipment  of  the  laboratory  for  Biological  Chemistry, 
from 

Arthur  T.Cabot $650 

Mrs.  Hartman  Kahn 650 

91,300 

From  John  E.  Thayer,  $500,  for  the  Bermuda  Biological 
Station  for  Research. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $250,  for  the  salary  of  a  secre- 
tary for  the  Caroline  Brewer  Croft  Cancer  Committee. 

From  Charles  S.  Minot,  $30,  for  specimens  for  the 
Embryological  Laboratory. 

From  Miss  Katherine  E.  BuUard  and  William  N.  Bullard, 
$500  each,  their  fourth  gifts  of  the  same  amount,  to  be  used 
under  the  direction  of  the  Shattuck  Professor  of  Pathological 
Anatomy,  with  the  approval  of  the  President  and  Fellows,  for 
the  purpose  of  advancing  the  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of 
the  nervous  system. 

From  James  J.  Putnam  and  Moorfield  Storey,  trustees, 
$500,  for  a  salary  and  for  expenses  in  the  Department  of 
Neuropathology . 

For  the  library  of  the  Department  of  Pathology,  from 

Charles  L.  Bauscher $100 

J.  A.  Lowell  Blake 100 

JohnB.GerriKh 100 

Miss  Mollie  C.  Maxwell 26 

Henry  F.  Sears 500 

$825 

From  John  C.  Phillips,  $500,  for  the  Department  of  Path- 
ology. 

From  Morrill  Wyman,  $1,000,  for  i*esearch  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pathology. 
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From  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway,  $200,  to  be  used 
in  the  Department  of  Physiology  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor W.  T.  Porter. 

From  Francis  Stanton  Blake,  $100,  for  the  Surgical  Labora- 
tory. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $50,  toward  the  expenses  in  the 
Department  of  Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Medical  School. 

From  Robert  Winsor,  $1,250,  for  the  payment  of  a  salary 
in  the  Medical  School. 

For  the  Medical  School  Undertaking,  from  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  $249,000  additional,  on  account  of  his  offer  for  the 
erection  of  three  Halls  in  memory  of  his  father,  Junius  Spencer 
Morgan. 

For  the  purchase  of  land,  the  erection  of  buildings,  or  the 
endowment  of  education  and  research,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Dental  School,  from 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Blackmar    ....  $100  Amount  brought  forward    $2,500 

Shepherd  Brooks 1,000  Mr.and  Mrs.  Henry  IMckering  1,000 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge 600  Seventy-one     anonymous 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  Jr.  .    .    .  600  givers,     additions    to     the 

William  S.  Dexter 200  Harvard     Dental     Alumni 

John  T.  Morse,  Jr 200  Fund  amounting  to     .    .   .    1,614.81 

Amount  carried  forward     .    .  $2,600  $6,114.81 

For  construction  expenses  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  from 

A.  S.  Bigelow $100 

Frank  A.  Day 100 

Mrs.  Mabel  H.  Slater 100 

Charles  E.  Stratton 100 

Bayard  Thayer 5,000 

George  R.  White 600 

$6,900 

From  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture, 
$1,375,  '*  to  be  expended  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum  by  the 
Director,  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  trees." 

From  the  Committee  on  the  Regulation  of  Athletic  Sports, 
$10,000,  to  be  added  to  its  previous  gifts  for  improvements 
upon,  and  additions  to.  The  Soldier's  Field,  to  be  made  by 
said  Committee,  with  the  approval  of  the  Corporation. 

The  total  amount  of  these  gifts  for  immediate  tAse  is 
f358y819.98^  as  stated  also  on  page  40. 

CHARLES  F.  ADAMS,  2d,   Treasurer. 
Boston,  October  31,  1906. 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  IHsburaemenu 

for  the  year  ending 
INCOME. 

Interett  on  notes,  mortgages,  advances,  &c., $187,815.99 

Interest  on  Policies  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,  ....  849.00 

Interest  on  Bank  Deposits. 

Deposit  in  Adams  Trust  Co., $1,181.73 

^*         American  Loan  and  Trast  Co 180.54 

"          City  Trust  Co 139.30 

**          Equitable  Trust  Co 1,132.06 

^<         Merchants  National  Bank 134.38 

*^         National  Shawmut  Bank, 35.31 

<^         National  Union  Bank, 259.28 

'*          Old  Boston  National  Bank, 1,596.88         4,659.47 

Interest  on  Public   Funds   (after  deducting   $185.78 
for  sinking  premiums) . 

City  of  Boston  3<|*8  of  1920, $350.00 

Imperial  Japanese  4i's  of  1925, 588.52 

Massachusetts  3<|'s  of  1913, 1,185.25 

'♦          **          *'  1916, 154.15 

**          ♦*          *♦  1935, 161.29 

**          "          "  1938, 129.14 

United  States  of  Mexico  4's  of  1954, 4,000.00         6,568.S5 

Interest  on  Railroad  Bonds  (after  deducting  $4,460.85 
for  sinking  premiums) . 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  4's $4,000.00 

**              **    (P.L.  E. &W.V.  system)  Ref.4*s,  4,000.00 

"              **    So.  Western  3i's, 3,500.00 

Bangor  &  Aroostook  Ref .  4'b, 5,000.00 

Burlington  &  Mo.  River  in  Neb.  6*6, 12,714.00 

Central  Vermont  4's, 1,740.00 

Chicago  &  Alton  4*s, 1,541.66 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  4's, 120.00 

**              **                ♦*          111.  Div.  4'b,     .    .    .  7,977.78 

"               **                '*          3i*s, 15,243.80 

Chicago  &  No.  Western  Gen.  M.  Si's, 3,488.23 

Chicago,  Hock  Island  &  Pacific  4*8, 3,920.90 

Eastern  G's, 11,127.25 

Eastern  sterling  6*8, 6,678.98 

Indiana,  IllinoiB  &  Iowa  4's, 4,000.00 

Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis  6's, 10,646.89 

Kansas  City,  Memphis  &  Birmingham  Income  5*s,  5,700.00 

Kansas  &  Missouri  6*8, 2,700.00 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  4*s, 4,000.00 

Long  Island  Unified  4*8, 12,000.00 

Louisville  &  Jeffersonville  Bridge  4*s, 8,000.00 

Minneapolis  Union  5*8,      4,866.83 

Amounts  carried  forward,  .   .    .   .$132,966.27    $149,892.81 
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of  tAe  Trtfuiurer  of  Harvard  CoUegey 
July  31,  1906. 

EXPENSES. 

Paid  to  account  of  expenses  in  the 

University,  as  per  Table  I  (page  75). 

Salaries, $45,989.81 

Retiring  Allowances, 25,774.14 

Feabodj  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and 

Ethnology  (part,  see  Table  XIV,  page  116),  1,248.32 
Semitic  Museum  (part,  see  Table  Xy,page  117),  1,778.82 
Germanic  Mu6eum(part,  see  Table  XVI,  p.  118),  832.72 
William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Museum  (part,  see 

TableXVII,  page  119), 2,772.49 

AppletonChapel(part,seeTableXIX,page  120),      6,412.53 
Phillips  Brooks  House  (part,  see  Table  XX, 

page  121), 1,829.41 

Other  expenses, •   •    •   •     48,825.10    $129,962.84 

College,  as  per  Table  11  (page  79) . 

Salaries  for  instruction, $497,640.72 

Sundry  salaries, 14,884.00 

Expenses  on  College  Public  Buildings,  which  are 

not  valued  in  the  Treasurer's  books,  ....  84,719.87 
Expenses  on  College  Dormitories,  which  are  not 

valued  in  the  Treasurer's  books, 40,906.64 

General  expenses, 69,447.20 

Fellowships, 27,687.50 

Scholarships, 51,527.66 

Loans  and  other  aid  to  students, 81,372.96 

Prizes  and  exi>enses, 8,378.40 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  (part,  see 

Table  XIII,  page  115), 8,877.50 

Jefferson    Physical   Laboratory   (part,   see 

Table  XVIII,  page  120) 718.11 

Hexnenway  Gymnasium  (part,   see  Table 

XXI,  page  122), 6,806.40 

Summer  Schools, 24,916.82 

Books,  from  special  Funds  and  gifts,    ....  5,454.42 
Apparatus  and  expenses  for  research,  from 

special  Funds  and  gifts, 4,788.72 

Publication  expenses,  from  special  Funds  and 

^fts, 8,934.66 

Sundry  payments  from  special  Funds  and  gifts,  45,988.50 

Appropriations  for  collections  and  laboratories,  82,498.95      904,998.58 

Ubrary ,  as  per  Table  III  (page  97) . 

Salaries, $17,676.00 

Services  and  wages, 21,524.41 

Books, 27,473.64 

Other  expenses, 11,774.66        78,447.70 

Amount  carried  forward, $1,118,409.07 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbur9ement» 

for  the  year  ending 

INCOME  (continued), 

Amoants  brought  forward,  .    .   .    .$132,966.27    $149,892.81 

Interest  on  Railroad  Bonds  (continued) . 

Missoari  Pacific  5*8, 5,000.00 

Montana  Central  6*8, 4,482.53 

New  York  Central  &  H.  R.  8l's  (L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Coll.),  10,500.00 

New  York  Central  &  H.  R.  3i'B  (M.  C.  Coll.),    .   .  1,190.00 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  4*8, 8,875.00 

New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  4*8, 7,884.13 

Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  Joint  4*8,  .    .   .    .  18,325.00 

Oregon  Short  Line  5*8, 4,583.03 

Oregon  Short  Line  4*s, 4,000.00 

Pennsylvania  Co.  3^*8, 2,765.00 

Pennsylvania  Co.  4i*s, 1,125.00 

Richmond- Washington  Co.  4*8, 6,307.02 

Rutland  Car  Trust  4^*8, 2,250.00 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Ref .  4*s, 4.000.00 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  4*s, 7,535.89 

Southern  Pacific  4*8, 3,875.00 

Terminal  R.  R.  Association  of  St.  Louis  4*8,   .   .   .  8,000.00 

Union  Pacific  4*8, 18,000.00 

Wisconsin  Central,  Minneapolis  Terminal  Purchase 

Money  M3i*8, 1,750.00     248,868.87 

Literest  on  Traction  Bonds  (after  deducting  $765.82 
for  sinking  premiums). 

Boston  &  Northern  4*s, 6,000.00 

Interborough  Rapid  Transit  4*8, 7,333.33 

Metropolitan  West  Side  Elevated  4*s, 4,200.00 

♦*              '*                "               Extension  4*8,    .  4,000.00 

Old  Colony  Street  5*s, 6,000.00 

Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey  5*s,   .   .  5,000.00 

Schenectady  4<|*s, 4,371.79 

Second  Avenue  5's, 4,605.26 

Third  Avenue  4*s, 7,975.31 

United  Traction  &  Electric  Co.  5*8, 2,031.82       51,617.61 

Interest  on  Sundry  Bonds  (after  deducting  $3,999.22 
for  sinking  premiums). 

American  Bell  Telephone  Co.  4*s, $10,102.71 

American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  4*s, 8,000.00 

American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  5*8, 5,163.20 

Boston  Electric  Light  Co.  5*s, 2,306.62 

Broadway  Realty  Co.  5*8, 10,332.03 

Butte  Water  Co.  5*a, 250.00 

Chicago  Edison  Co.  5*s, 4,709.60 ^__ 

Amounts  carried  forward,  .   .    .  $40,924.16    $449,774.19 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College^ 
July  31,  1906. 

EXPENSES  (continued). 

Amount  brought  forward, $1,113,409.07 

Divinity  School,  as  per  Table  IV  (page  100). 

Salaries  for  instruction,    . $31,713.86 

Scholarships,  Exhibitions,  and  Prizes, 2,226.66 

Other  expenses, 9,871.97        48,812.48 

Iiaw  School,  as  per  Table  V  (page  102). 

Salaries  for  instruction, $55,388.33 

Librarians  and  assistants, 10.072.26 

Scholarships  and  loans, 7,575.00 

Other  expenses, 26,491.03        99,521.^ 

Medical  School,  as  per  Table  VI  (page  104). 

Salaries  for  instruction, $83,041.67 

Fees  repaid  to  Instructors, 9,160.00 

Retiring  allowance, 1,000.00 

Fellowships, 2,765.00 

Scholarships, 4,654.52 

Expenses  connected  with  prize, 12.50 

Warren  Anatomical  Museum, 1,112.31 

Books,  from  special  Funds  and  gifts, 949.03 

Sundry  payments  made   from  special  Funds  and 

gifts, 8,991.86 

Laboratory  appropriations, 12,712.95 

Other  expenses, 28,260.46      152,660.29 

Medical  School  Undertaking,  as  per  Table  XXIII 
(page  126) . 

Building  expenses, $641,235.61 

Interest  on  advances  to  real  estate, 15,395.15 

Other  expenses, 1,849.08      658,479.74 

Dental  School,  as  per  Table  VII  (page  109). 

Salaries  for  instruction, $8,550.00 

Other  expenses, 15,168.28        28,718.28 

Bussey  Institution,  as  per  Table  VIII  (page  110) . 

Salaries  for  instruction, $8,200.00 

Other  expenses, 9,037.90        17,287.90 

Arnold  Arboretum,  as  per  Table  IX  (page  111) . 

Salaries, $3,500.00 

Books  from  gifts, 3,280.18 

Other  expenses, 22,386.35        28,166.58 

Botanic  Garden  and  Botanic  Museum,  as  per 

Table  X  (page  112). 

Services  and  wages, $437.00 

Labor, 5,057.19 

Other  expenses,      5,226.16        10,720.84 

Amount  carried  forward, $2,148,726.25 
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OenercU  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Di^ntrsemenii 

for  the  year  endimg 

INCOME  (eoniinued). 

Amounts  brought  forward,  .   .   .  $40,924.16    $449,774.19 

Interest  on  Sundry  Bonds  (cofUinued) . 

Chicago  June.  Railways  &  Union  Stock  Yaids  Co.5's,  14,979.85 

Chicago  June.  Railways  &  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.4's,  4,000.00 

Detroit  Edison  Co.  5*s, 8,569.71 

Girard  Point  Storage  Co.  Si% 691.52 

Laclede  Gas  Light  Co.  5*8, 1,000.00 

Metropolitan  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  5's, 7,500.00 

Mexican  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  5's, 800.00 

Biinneapolis  General  Electric  Co.  5's, 4,915.26 

Montreal  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Co.  4l's,  ....  4,466.66 

Municipal  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  41's, 4,500.00 

New  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  6*s, 7,128.95 

'*               "               **          5's, 4,058.82 

Portland  General  Electric  Co.  5's, 4,605.56 

Railway  &  Light  Securities  Co.  5*8, 1,780.37 

St.  Louis  National  Stock  Yards  Co.  4's, 5,976.89 

United  States  Steel  Corporation  5's, 1,600.00 

Wood  Worsted  Mills  4l's, 975.00      112,972.16 

Diridends  on  Railroad  Stocks. 

Boston  &  Albany, $24.50 

Boston  &  Lowell, 2,880.00 

Boston  &  Maine, 1,330.00 

Chicago  &  Northwestern, 5,162.50 

Fitchburg,  preferred, 1,185.00 

Great  Northern,  preferred, 1,648.50 

Manhattan, 4,900.00 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  Riyer, 6,647.50 

New  York,  New  Hayen  &  Hartford, 3,844.00 

Northern  (N.  H.), 1,740.00 

Old  Colony, 2,585.75 

Pennsylyania, 16,434.00 

West  End  Street,  preferred, 208.00       48,089.76 

Diyidends  on  Manufacturing  and  Telephone  Stocks. 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., $12,750.00 

American  Smelters'  Securities  Co.,  preferred,    .   .  10,000.00 

Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Co., 1,200.00 

Brookside  Mills, 175.00 

Pacific  Mills, 4,160.00       28,285.00 

Diyidends  on  Real  Estate  Trust  Stocks.  ^ 

Barristers  Hall  Trust, $8,089.92 

Boston  Real  Estate  Trust, 1,260.00 

Central  Building  Trust, 100.00 

Department  Store  Trust, 5,000.00 

Essex  Street  Trust, 3,000.00 

Amounts  carried  forward, $12,449.92    $639,071.19 


of  (A«  Treaswrer  of  Harvard  College, 
July  31,  1906. 

EXPENSES  (continued). 

AmoanC  bronght  fonrud fS,14e,T26.9S 

Gray  Herbarium,  m  per  Table  XI  (p««e  llS). 

Sklariei (1,308.SS 

Serricei  uid  vige 3,438,13 

Other  expente*, 4,576.74       1J,SSS.M 

ObHerratory,  u  per  Table  XII  (page  113). 

SaUrieB (17,100.00 

Service*  and  wage*, 7,156.11 

Other  expenses,      34,366.09        68,SSS.M 

Mofldum  of  ComparatiTe  ZoOlogr,  u  per  Table 

XIII  (p»g«  116). 

SaUrie*, CI0,47G.0O 

Serrices  and  wage*. 3,396.00 

Sturgis  Hooper  Fnnd,  »dar;  and  expense*,  .   .  6,896.46 

ScholaraMp, 2S0.00 

Other  expense*, 82,175.15 

(43,190.60 
Less  amonnt  paid  from  College  income  (tee  Table 

II,  page  94), 8,877.60       88,318.10 

Feabody    Mnseom    of    American   Aroliae- 

ology  and  BUinology,  as  per  Table  XIV 

(page  116). 
Peabody  Profeuar  Fund,  Feabody  pTofe**i>r 

and  Curator (3,423.16 

Scrvict'S  and  wages, 9,466.87 

Fellowship!  and  scholarship*, 1,778.19 

Other  expeniea 6,191.11 

(11,848.83 
Leas  amoant  pud  from  UniTenit^  income  (see 

Table  I,  page  77) 1,346.83        10,600.00 

Bemitio  Huseom,  a*  per  Table  XV  (page  117). 

Curator, (500.00 

Collections,      6,761.63 

ExcaTadons  in  Palestine, 1,500.00 

Other  expenses, 1,378.83 

(10,060.44 
Less  amoant   paid   from  UniTerdty  income   (see 

Table  1,  page  77), 1,778.83         8,S81.6t 

Oermanlo  Huseum,  a*  per  Table  XVI  (page  116) . 

Qenend  expenies, (660.96 

Less  amount   paid   from   UniTersil?  income   (see 

Table  I,  page  77) 883.7S  618.34 

Anioiutt  carried  forward, (3,276,386.61 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  DisbwnenmU 

for  the  year  endii^ 
INCOME  {continued). 

Amountt  brought  forward,    ....  $12,449.98    $689,071.19 

Dividends  on  Real  Estate  Tmet  Stocks  {continued) . 

Hotel  Trnst, 62.60 

Kimball  Building  Tmst, 2,250.00 

Municipal  Real  Estate  Trust, 10.93 

Paddock  Building  Trust, 4,161.50 

Post  Office  Square  Building  Trust, 3,000.00       21,984.85 

Diyidends  on  Sundry  Stocks. 

Boatmen's  Bank  of  St.  Louis, $517.60 

Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Co., 825.00 

Laclede  Gras  Light  Co.,  preferred, 1,000.00 

Massachusetts  Gas  Companies,  preferred,    ....  6,000.00         8,842.50 

Real  Estate  Investments,  from  rents,  &c.,  net  receipts. 
Cambridge  (University  Houses  and  Lands) . 

Gross  receipts, $41,188.15 

Less  Taxes, $6,604.40 

Insurance, 989.35 

Repairs^  improvements, 
care,  &c., 14,620.05     22,168.80  $19,024.36 

Boston  (general  investments) . 

Gross  receipts, $211,287.64 

Less  Taxes, $46,518.68 

Insurance, 4,993.74 

Repairs,  improvements, 

care,   &c., 3,307.06 

Repaid  to  capital,  .    .    .      6,745.79     61,565.27  149,722.37 

Bnssey  real  estate. 

Gross  receipts, $60,689.02 

Less  Taxes, $14,590.40 

Insurance, 4,494.29 

Interest, 11,387.23 

Repairs,  improvements, 

care,  &c., 8,091.68 

Heat  and  power,     .    .    .      4,000.78 

Repaid  to  capital,  .    .   .      1,000.00     43,664.38    17,024.64 

Sundry  estates  (special  investments). 

Gross  receipts, $15,818.49 

Less  Taxes, $3,380.64 

Insurance, 730.76 

Interest, 188.43 

Repairs,  improvements, 

care,  &c., 8,288.02        7,582.85      7,735.64      193,507.00 

Amount  carried  forward, $862,866.54 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College^ 
July  31,  1906. 

EXPENSES  (continued). 

Amount  brought  forward, $2,276,886.61 

William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Miiseum,  as  per  Table 

XVU  (page  119). 

Salaries, $1,000.00 

Collections, 886.45 

Other  expenses,      6,272.87 

$8,159.82 
Less  amount  paid  from  University  income   (see 

Table  1,  page  77), 2,772.49  6,886.88 

Jefiferson  Fhysioal  Laboratory,  as  per  Table 

XVni  (page  120). 
Research  expenses,  from  Funds  and  gift,     ....     $2,186.76 
Other  expenses,      4,524.54 

$6,661.80 
Less  amount  paid  from  College  income  (see  Table 

H,  page  94), 718.11  6,948.19 

Appleton  Chapel,  as  per  Table  XIX  (page  120). 

Salaries, $5,607.96 

Choir, 1,600.00 

Other  expenses,      1,628.59 

$8,881.54 
I^ss  amount  paid  from  University  income  (see 

Table  I,  page  77), 6,412.58         2,419.01 

Phillips  Brooks  Hoiise,  as  per  Table  XX  (page  121). 

Salaries, $700.00 

Other  expenses, 2,584,68 

$8,284.68 
Lees  amount  paid   from  University  income   (see 
Table  I,  page  77),     1,829.41         1,466.22 


L,  as  per  Table  XXI  (page  122) . 

Salaries, $5,000.00 

Other  expenses,      6,122.09 

$11,122.09 
Less  the  following  items :  — 

Paid    from    College    income    (see 

Table  II,  page  94), $6,806.40 

Paid  from  Divinity  School  income 

(see  Table  IV,  page  102),   .   .   .  82.86 

Paid  from  Law  School  income  (see 
Table  V,  page  104), 1,606.71      7,994.97         8,127.12 

Amount  carried  forward $2,294,717.98 


Oetterat  Statement  of  IteceipU  and  DuburaemeiiU 
for  the  j/ear  endof 
INCOME  ieimii»utd). 

Amouat  bronght  fonrMd, ia«%fi»U 

Beoeiptt  from  Stadenti. 

TniDon  fee*,  regaUr  connea. 

CoUege |896,e8S.S0 

DMniQ' School S.SSS.OO 

L»w  School 107,090.00 

Mpdi<!«l  iSthool 68,*68.76 

DenUl  School, I0,BS6.00 

Bnttej  iQBtitation S,6T0.00 

School  for  SocUl  Workaro 370.00  $676.851.26 

Toition  fee».  Summer  connei. 

College $80,877.60 

DtTini^  School 1,080.00 

Medicml  School 9,B97.00 

Dentkl  School, <50-00      81,644.60 

lAhorator;  feea. 

College, »88,972.9« 

Hedical  School 2,616.60 

Denul  School 4,603.44      40,998.90 

ExaminadoD  fee*. 

College.     Admi*doD $4,779.68 

Condltton,  mftke-ap,  utd 

•dvanced  lUnding,     .  8,100.00 

Doctor  of  Phi]o«oph7,    .  60.00 

Medical  School 868.00 

Dental  School 884.00        7,681.68 

QradoUioD  fee*. 

College, $7,660.00 

Medicd  School,      8,880.00        9,640.00 

MUricalMion  fee*,  Hedical  School ST6.00 

BoODU  in  donnitoriel. 

College  building*, $92,936.08 

LeH  receipt*  from  *tudenta, 
■epRratelj  eniered  in  Uni- 
venity     House*     »nd     Lmiid* 

account, 15,697.60 

$77,038.68 

IMvinity  Hall, 3,878.80      79,910.88 

Ubrary  fine*. 

Libmry $404.33 

DJrinity  School, 7.60  411.83 

AmonnU  carried  forwaid $747,068.88    $66a,S6t.H 
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f  ih%  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College^ 
\dy31,1906. 

EXPENSES  (continued). 

Amount  brought  forward, $2,294,717.98 

HIItwati  Infirmary,  as  per  Table  XXII  (page  128). 

Serrices  and  wages, $6,188.67 

Food  and  supplies, 5,969.35 

Other  expenses,      8,104.29       20,257.81 

nnuities  from  the  following  Funds. 

Advancement  of  Astronomical  Science  (1901),  .   .  $2,460.00 

**             "             "              **            (1902),  .    .  643.08 

Bussey  Trust, 4,000.00 

Caroline  Brewer  Croft, 2,263.81 

Gumey, 1,000.00 

Henry  S.  Nonrse, 1,000.00 

Professorship  of  Hygiene, 8,564.57 

Gtoorge  Smith, 900.00 

Alexander  W.  Thayer, 480.00 

Charles  Wilder, 1,968.00      18,279.46 

lass  Funds. 

Paid  the  Secretary  of  the  Class  of  1853,    ...        $149.00 

Paid  the  Secretary  of  the  Class  of  1866,    .   .   .  869.00  518.00 

andry  payments. 

Edward  W.  Codman  Fund. 
Real  estate  in  Nahant. 

Taxes *  $112.50 

Other  expenses, 5.00       $117.50 

Calvin  and  IiUOy  Ellis  Fund,  taxes, 123.29 

««            "            «*            Aid  Fund,  legal  sendees,  10.00 

Eaton  Professorship  Fund,  legal  expenses,  .   .   .  36.25 

Gtoorge  H.  Emerson  Scholarship  Fund. 

Taxes, $110.68 

Other  expenses,      25.89  136.57 

Henry  Flynt  Fund,  legal  serrices, 15.00 

Charles  Ii.  Hancock  Fund,  taxes  on  Chelsea 

real  estate, 89.00 

Insurance  and  Guaranty  Fund. 

Sewer  assessment,  Lucas  St.,  Boston,      $38.48 

Less  receipts, 16.80  21.68 

Henry  S.  Nonrse  Fund,  expenses, 21.80 

Gtoorge  Smith  Bequest,  rent  of  safe,  ....  25.00 
Daniel  Williams  Fund,  for  the  benefit  of  the 

Masphee  and  Herring  Pond  Indians, 810.90 

Sarah  Winslow    Fund,  to  the    Minister  and 

the  Teacher  at  Tyngsborough,  Mass.,    ....  230.21 

Amounts  carried  forward, $1,687. 20 $2,383,772.75 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  a'nd  DMurMmenti 

far  the  year  endiiig 

INCOME  (conUnued). 

Amountt  brought  forward,    ....  $747,058.82   $862,866.54 

Beceipts  from  Stadentt  (continued), 
Stillinan  Infirmary. 

Amiual  fees, $14,204  00 

Receipta  from  patienU, 4,727.48  18,931.48 

Use  of  Microscopes. 

Medical  School, $288.00 

Dental  School, 10.00  298.00 

Use  of  lockers,  Hemenway  Gymnaslnm, 2,959.00 

Summer  School  excursions,  surplus, 78.84 

Locker  deposits  unredeemed.  Law  School,      ...  89.00 

Deposits  for  keys  to  Department  Libraries.    ...  54.12     769,4^.86 

Sundries. 

Professorship  of  Hygiene,  from  Trustees,    ....  $672.89 

Asa  Gray's  copyrights, 776.79 

Trustee  of  QeoTge  H.  Emerson  estate,     .  .  .  148.99 

Trustee  of  Charles  Ii.  Hanoook  real  estate,    .  774.11 

Trustees  of  Edward  Hopkins 208.86 

Sale  of  grass,  wood,  old  material,  &c., 5,868.98 

**        old  examination  papers, 497.04 

**        tickets  to  Commencement  Lunch,    ....  872.50 

**        tickets  to  Divinity  School  Alumni  Dinner,  .  52.00 

**        books,  pamphlets,  catalogues,  &c.,  ....  9,828.92 

^*        slides  and  photographs, 60.00 

**        apparatus, 389.02 

Board  of  horses,  cattle,  &c.,  at  Bnssey  Institution,  4,724.49 

Use  of  Library  by  resident  graduates  and  others,  .  95.00 

*<       Gymnasium  by  graduates  and  others,    ...  168.12 

'*      Buildings  (not  Univ.  Houses  and  Lands),  .  6,448.70 

Advertising  in  Medical  School  publications,     .   .   .  875.00 

Fees  in  Infirmary,  Dental  School, 6,105.10 

Mary  Ii.  Whitney  Scholarship,  from  the  Execu- 
tor of  the  will  of  C.  L.  B.  Whitney,  ....  65.00 

Engineering  camp  at  Sqnam  Lake, 11,290.42. 

Fire  insurance  award  on  property  not  held  as  an 

investment, 896.00 

Loans  in  place  of  income  for  research  in  Physics,  8,325.00 
Heat    and    power    to    the    House    of    the    Oood 

Samaritan, 2,020.85        54,108J8 

Total  amount  of  income,  excluding  gifts,     .    .    .  $1,686,428.08 
Gifto  for  immediate  use  (see  page  29),      858,819.98 

Amount  carried  forward, $2,045,248.06 
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oS  ^Ae  Trtavwrer  of  Harvard  College^ 
July  81,  1906. 

EXPENSES  (cofU%nu€d), 

Amoontt  brought  forward,    ....       $1,687.2012,888,778.75 

Simdrj  paTmexits  (ctmUnued) . 

Woodland  Hill  Fund,  tazef  on  Muddy  Rirer  land, 

and  other  ezpeuBes, 1,282.17 

Gifts  for  Cuban  Teachers,  expenses, 115.00         8,084.87 

Construction  Funds. 

Emerson  Hall, $54,945.14 

Iiangdell  Hall, 16,580.25 

Semitic  Building, 4.88 

John  Simpklns  Laboratories,   Department  of 

Mining  and  Metallurgy, 127.70 

Stadium,  and  improvemenU  at  The  Soldier's  Field,  2,779.24 

Stillman  Infirmary, 2,818.21        76,700.87 

Total  amount  of  expenses, $2,418,507.49 


A.mount  carried  forward, $2,418,507.49 
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GhnercU  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursementt 

for  the  year  ending 

Amount  brought  forward, $2,045,248.06 

RECEIPTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  INCOME. 


GIFTS    FOB   CAPITAL   ACCOUNT. 

Julia  Amory  Appleton  Fellowship  Fond, 
Arnold  Arboretum  Fund  (additional),  .  .  . 
Daniel  Austin  Fund  (College)  (additional), 

*'  '*  **      (Divinity  Sch.)  (additional) 

William  H.  Baldwin  Jr.  1885  Fund,  .  .  . 
William  H.  Baldwin  Jr.  Bequest,  .... 
Bullard  Professorship  of  Neuropathology  Fund, 
James  C.  Carter  Fund  (University),  .... 
*  *  *  *        Professorship  Fund  (Law  Sch 

James  Coolidge  Carter  Loan  Fund,      .  . 
Francis  James  Child  Memorial  Fund  (add*l) 
Fund  of  the  Class  of  1846  (additional),    .    .    . 

Book  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1881, 

Twenty-flfth  Anniversary  Fund  of  the   Class  of 

1881, 

QeoTge  H.  Emerson  Scholarship  Fund  (add'l), 
QeOTge   Fabyan    Foundation  for  Comparative 

Pathology  (additional), 

George  Fisher  Scholarship  Fund, 

Riohard  W.  Foster  Fund  (additional),     .   .   . 

Henry  L.  Higginson  Fund, 

Hughes  Loan  Fund  (additional), 

Francis  Farkman  Fellowship  Fund, 

Nelson  Robinson  Jr.  Additional  Fund,     .  .  . 

Robert  W.  Sayles  Fund,      

Francis  Skinner  Fund, 

Teachers*  Endowment  Fund  (additional),      .... 
Anonymous  Fund  in  the  Department  of  Theory  and 

Practice, 

Jerome  Wheelock  Fund  (additional),     .... 
Emperor  William  Fund, 


). 


$20,000.00 

885.00 

1,676.86 

225.26 

5,588.96 

2,000.00 

50,000.00 

100,000.00 

100,000.00 

12,000.00 

50.00 

130.02 

8,500.00 

88,670.00 
20,656.20 

76,000.00 

3,500.00 

12,600.00 

20,000.00 

750.00 

10,000.00 

175,000.00 

6,000.00 

20,000.00 

1,103,040.93 

10,000.00 
10.00 
19,316.00     1,859,298.23 


$3,904,546.29 


SALES,    ETC.,    GENERAL   INVESTMENTS. 


$50,000  Am.  Tel.  &Tel.  5%  Gold  Notes  of  1907, 
36,600  Burl.  &  Mo.  River  (Neb.)  R.  R.  non.  ex 

6*8,  called  and  paid  at  par, 

100,000  Chicago  &  Alton  4%  Coll.  Notes  of  1907 

154,600  Eastern  1st  M.  6's  of  1906, 

£19,600  Eastern  1st  M.  6'8  Sterling  of  1906,    .   . 
40,000  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Co.  4*s,  differ 

ence  on  syndicate  purchase  and  sale,   . 
100,000  Missouri  Pacific  5%  Notes  of  1906,     .    . 

Amounts  carried  forward,  .   .    . 


$50,031.25 

35,600.00 

98,937.50 

154,773.45 

96,388.40 

600.62 
100,000.00 


$635,326.22  $3,904,546J9 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College^ 
July  31,  1906. 

Amount  brought  forward, $2,418,507.49 

INVESTMENTS  AND   SUNDRY  PAYMENTS. 

GENERAL   IKVBSTMBNTB. 

$100,000  Central  Crosstown  Coll.   Trust  b%    Notes 

of  1909, $99,376.00 

1,000  shares  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  com.,    168,625.00 

825       ^*      Chicago  &  North  Western,  common,  .  58,641.25 

100,000  Detroit  Edison  Co.  Ist  M.  5's  of  1988,    .    .   .  102,500.00 
200,000  Interborough  Metropolitan  Coll.  Trust  4i's 

of  1966, 191,000.00 

58,000  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis  Cons.  M. 

6'sofl928 71,875.00 

1,500  shares  Massachusetts  Gas  Companies,  pref*d,  182,107.00 

100,000  Missouri  Pacific  6%  Notes  of  1908,     ....  99,500.00 

9,000  Montana  Central  1st  M.  6*s  of  1987,    ....  12,286.00 

leSjijf  shares  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  .  16,802.00 

29  rights        **            «*            *«            **  196.84 

100,000  Oregon  Short  Line  Ref .  M.  4*s  of  1929,     .   .  96,875.00 

100,000  Railway  &  Light  Securities  Co.  Coll.  Trust  5*s 

of  1985, 101,000.00 

250,000  Richmond- Washington  Co.  Coll.  Trust  4's  of 

1948,  Series  C, 256,260.00 

50,000  St.  Louis  National  Stock  Yards  1st  M.  4's  of 

1980, 49,000.00 

100,000  Seattle  Electric  Co.  5%  Notes  of  1911,  .   .   .  98,666.67 

100,000  Southern  Pacific  1st  Ref.  M.  4's  of  1965,  .   .  97,062.50 
50,000  United  Electric  Securities  Co.  Coll.  Trust 

S.  F.  5's  of  1936,  22d  series, 51,875.00 

100,000  United  Traction  &  Electric  Co.  1st  M.  5's  of 

1938, 112,000.00 

50,000  Wood  Worsted  Mills  Corp'n  4  %  Construc- 
tion &  Equipment  Gold  Notes  of  1910,    .  49,500.00 
800  shares  Great  Northern,  preferred,   ....  280,462.50 
104        **         "           **              **      subscription,  2,600.00 
1  right         "           **              **       ......  34.13 

Faneuil  Hall  Square  Estate, $90,000.00 

Legal  expenses, 486.00  90,486.00 

Improvements  on  Gray  Estate,  .   .    .   .  ^ 59, 510. 03 

Advances  to  Blissey  real  estate, 113,545.26 

^'        Calvin  and  IiUOy  Ellis  real  estate,  178.19 
Harvard  Dining  Association. 

To  long  period  debt,  .   .  $108,547.31 

To  short       **         **     .    .        3,758.81  112,306.12 

Sundry  accounts, 1,839.92 

Invested  in  notes, 1,140,000.00 

Accrued  interest  and  expenses  on  honds  bought,  .   .  8,464.55 

Expense  of  collecting  certain  bonds, 7.17    8,618,569.68 

Amount  carried  forward, $6,027,077.12 


(( 


a 
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GrenercU  Statement  of  Receipts' and  DisburiemenU 

for  the  year  ending 

RECEIPTS   EXCLUSIVE   OF  INCOME  (^continued). 

Amounts  brought  forward,     .    .    .     $535,826,22  $3,904,546.89 

SALES,    ETC.,    GENERAL   INVESTMENTS  (continued). 

100,000  New  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  6'8  of  1906,  100,000.00 

200,000  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  (L.  S. 

&  M.  S.  Coll.)  8i*B  of  1998,  difference  on 

exchange  of  coupon  for  registered  form,  1,500.00 

418  rights.  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  2,006.40 

60,000  Penn'a  Co.  Coll.  Tr.  4h%  Notes  of  1905,  .  50,000.00 

4,000  Pennsylvania  Co.  8i's  of  1916, 4,000.00 

100,000  Rutland  Car  Trust  4j|*s  of  1905, 100,000.00 

Notespaid, 1,180,000.00     l,972,888.(n 

SALES,  ETC.,  SPECIAL   INVESTMENTS   OF  VAXIOU8   FUNDS. 

Edward  W.  Codman  Fund. 

5,000  Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  Joint  4*8 

(C.  B.  &  Q.  Collateral)  of  1921,  ....  $4,983.75 

10  shares  Boston  &  Albany  R.  R., 2,568.75 

55      <'      Boston  &  Lowell  R.  R., 18,468.12 

63      ''      Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.,  common,  .   .  10,891.12 

19      **      Fitchburg  R.  R.,  preferred,  ....  2,790.62 

29      **      Old  Colony  R.  R., 6,059.00 

37      "      P^re  Marquette  R.  R.,  preferred,    .  2,992.37 

10      '♦      Barristers  Hall  Trust, 790.00 

26      *'      Hotel  Trust, 2,915.63 

12      '*      Municipal  Real  Estate  Trust,   .   .   .  1,200.00 

62      *'      Old  Boston  National  Bank,  ....  6,618.50 

Undivided  half  of  Estate  in  Nahant,Ma8S.  $10,788.72 

Less  commission, 55.00  10,733.72          66,011.58 

Henry  S.  19'oiirse  Fund. 

3  shares  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.,  common,  .  $149.62 

Mortgage  Notes  paid, 7,300.00  7,449.62 

Gtoorge  Smith  Bequest. 

115  shares  Boatmen's  Bank  of  St.  Louis, 28,922.50 

Daniel  A.  Buokley  Fund. 

Real  estate  in  Cambridge,  Mass., $5,500.00 

Less  commission  and  expenses, 276.02  5,223.96 

Fund  for  Advancement  of  Astronomical  Science  (1902). 

Mortgage  Note  paid, 3,000.00 

Eaton  Professorship  Fund. 

Mortgage  Notes  paid, 84,000.00 

Price  Greenleaf  Fund. 

317  shares  Boston  &  Maine,  common,    ....       $54,801.36 

5,000  Burl.  &  Mo.  R.  in  Neb.  non  ex.  6's called  at  par,        5,000.00 

Personal  Note  with  collateral, 60,000.00 


Amounts  carried  forward,  .   .    .   .     $119,801.36  $6,071,986.59 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College^ 
July  31,  1906. 

INVESTMENTS  AND   SUNDRY   PAYMENTS  (continued). 

Amonnt  brought  forward, $6,087,077.18 

SPECIAL  INTB8TMBNT8    OF   VARIOUS    FUNDS. 

Daniel  A.  Buckley  Fund. 

Cambridge  real  estate, 

Additional  purchase, $75.00 

Mortgage  paid,      2,500.00 

ImproTenieDts, 5,252.85           7,887.86 

Edward  W.  Codman  Fund. 

Mortgage  note, 5,000.00 

Frioe  Greenleaf  Fund. 

$25,000  Central  Crosstown  Coll.  Trust  5%  Notes 

of  1909, $24,848.75 

50,000  Seattle  Electric  Co.  5%  Notes  of  1911,         49,388.88 
40  shares  Oreat  Northern,  preferred,    ....         11,525.00 

Personal  note  with  collateral, 60,000.00 

Note  of  Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills,      ....         50,000.00       195,708.06 
Bobert  Troup  Paine  Fund. 

$8,000  Massachusetts  8j|'s  of  1985, 8,097.50 

Property  received  for  IQ'elson  Bobinson  Jr.  Additional  Fund. 

1750  shares  Gauley  Coal  Land  Co.,  preferred, 175,000.00 

Property  received  on  account  of  the  Teachers'  En- 
dowment Fund. 
$50,000  Wisconsin  Central,  Minneapolis  Termi- 
nal Purchase  Money  M.  8i's  of  1950,      .   .   .       $50,000.00 
10  shares  Harvard  Riverside  Associates,     .   .         10,000.00         60,000.00 


Amount  carried  forward, $6,472,704.55 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  DisbursemewU 

for  the  year  ending 

RECEIPTS,   EXCLUSIVE  OF  INCOME  (continued). 

Amount  brought  forward, $6,071,986.59 

8ALB8,   ETC.,    SPECIAL  HfTBSTMENTS  (eontinued). 

Price  Ghreenleaf  Fund  {continued) . 

Amount  brought  forward, $119,801.86 

25,000  New  Eng.  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  6*8  of  1906,  paid,  85,000.00 

50,000  Note  of  MassachusetU  Cotton  Mills  paid,  50,000.00 

28  rights  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  BiTer,  152.87        194,953.73 

David  A.  Wells  Fund . 

11  shares  Waiter  A.  Wood  M.  &  R.  Machine  Co.,    ....  108.62 

SUNDBIES. 

Harvard  Dining  Association. 

To  reduce  long  period  debt,    ....  $7,787.88 

«*         short      **        «*       ....       875.88         $8,168.76 


BandftHl  Hall  Association,  to  reduce  debt,  ....  1,000.00 

Premiums  on  Bonds,  repaid  in  part, 9,411.12 

Adyances  for  accrued  interest  and  expenses  on  bonds 

repaid, 11,376.50 

Improvements  on  Adams  Estate,  repaid  in  part,    .  3,338.00 

«           *'       Bussey  Real  Estate,  repaid  in  part,  1,000.00 

"            **       Gray  EsUte,  repaid  in  part,    .   .  3,268.17 

«            '<      Townsend  Estate,  repaid,  .  .   .  139.62 

Loans  to  Students,  repaid, 2,834.77 

Sundry  repayments, 198.00 

Options  forfeited  on  Medical  School  real  estate  on 

Boylston  and  Exeter  Streets, 1,000.00 

Insurance  award,  Faneuil  Hall  Square  Estate,  .   .   .  17,500.00         69,229.94 

Bursar's  Sundry  Accounts. 
Receipts  during  the  year. 

On  account  of  Harvard  Dining  Association,  .  $213,988.24 

*'           Bandall  Hall  Association,  .   .  75,652.01 

On  sundry  accounts,      172,949.20      462,584.45 

Balance,  August  1,  1905. 

Cash  in  Adams  Trust  Co., $51,692.62 

City  Trust  Co., 2,782.22 

Equitable  Trust  Co., 48,787.87 

Merchants  National  Bank, 7,937.54 

National  Shawmut  Bank,      25,145.21 

National  Union  Bank, 61,719.58 

Old  Boston  National  Bank, 42,858.31 

hands  of  Bursar, 38,217.37 

Term  Bills  overdue, 57,675.69      336,816.81 

Total, $7,126,679.64 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College^ 
July  31,  1906. 

INVESTMENTS  AND  SUNDRY   PAYMENTS  (continued). 

Amount  brought  forward, $6,478,704.55 

SUNDRIES. 

Certain  bills  for  1904-05  which  were  charged  off,  but  not  paid, 

during  that  year, $8,149.80 


Bursar's  Sundry  Accounts. 
Payments  during  the  year. 

On  account  of  Harvard  Dining  Association,  .$217,777.90 

'*          Bandall  Hall  Association,     .    .  74,406.38 

On  sundry  accounU, 178,336.84      470,521.07 

Balance,  July  31,  1906. 

Cash  in  American  Loan  and  Trust  Co., $2,492.62 

"      City  Trust  Co., 40,342.41 

**      Equitable  Trust  Co 8,311.42 

*^      Merchants  National  Bank,     10,483.64 

(<      National  Shawmut  Bank, 180.52 

**      National  Union  Bank, 1,517.37 

<'      Old  Boston  National  Bank, 29,491.67 

**      hands  of  Bursar, 40,518.71 

Term  Bills  overdue, 50,966.46      179,304.88 

Total, $7,125,679.64 
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SPECIAL   INVESTMENTS. 

The  investments  are  divided  into  two  classes,  general  invest 
mentSy  made  up  of  Funds  invested  together  (see  page  53),  aod 
special  investments^  of  Funds  invested  separately. 

Any  Fund  specially  invested,  wholly,  or  in  part,  is  kept  so 
either  because  the  giver  restricted  its  investment,  even  io 
some  cases  having  selected  the  securities,  or  because  the 
gift  establishing  the  Fund,  or  adding  to  it,  was  received  in 
securities  or  other  kinds  of  property  which  have  not  yet 
been  sold  for  reinvestment  with  general  investments. 

The  Funds  separately  invested  for  each  Department  and 
the  income  are  as  follows :  — 

UNIVERSITY.  JiU^nJ^Joe.       income. 

John  W.  Carter, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, $12,500.00       $417.55 

Qeorge  B.  Dorr, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 115,966.56      8,878.73 

QeoTge  Draper, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 48,458.50      1,618.70 

Robert  H.  Eddy, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 56,787.00      1,896.90 

John  Davis  Williams  Frenoh, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 5,822.09         166.76 

John  C.  Gray, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 25,000.00         885.09 

Walter  Hastings, 

Real  Estate,  Sacramento  St.,  Cambridge,     ....         20,000.00         484.86 
Insurance  and  Guaranty, 

University  Houses  and  Lands  (transfM  daring  year),  1,069.09 

Real  Estate,  Lucas  St.,  Boston, 4,000.00 

Joseph  Lee,    - 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 10,000.00         884.04 

Henry  S.  19'oiirse  (part), 

25  shares  Brookside  Mills, 2,500.00         175.00 

40      ''      Missouri  Zinc  Fields  Co., 120.00 

Mortgage  Notes  (paid  during  year), 814 J8 

Franois  E.  Parker, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 118,817.44      8,801.98 

Henry  L.  Pierce  (Residuary)  (part). 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 81,676.46 

Biverside, 

6  shares  Harvard  Riverside  Associates, 6,000.00 

Henry  Villard, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 60,000.00      1,670.19 

William  P.  Weld, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 100,000.00      8,8404M 

Amounts  carried  forward, $602,147.04  $19,947.99 
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Amoantt  brought  forward, $602,147.04  $19,947.99 

COLLEGE. 

Daniel  A.  Buokley  (part), 

Beal  Estate  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 60,262.85      4,802.66 

"  **     Deer  lile.  Me., 1.00 

Edward  W.  Codman  (part), 

$6,000  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis  R.  R. 

Cons.  M.  6*s  of  1928, 6,260.00         800.00 

6,000  Northern  Pacific-Great  Korthcm  Joint  4's 

(C.  B.  &  Q.  collateral)  of  1921, 4,816.26         286.00 

10  shares  Boston  &  Albany  R.  R.  (sold  dnring  year),  24.60 
68      ''      Boston  &  Maine    R.  R.,  common  (sold 

daring  year), 220.60 

29      '*      Old  Colony  R.  R.  (sold  during  year),  .   .  60.76 

2      **      Pacific  Mills, 4,600.00         820.00 

16      <'      Barristers  Hall  Trust, 1,085.00           89.92 

11  '<      Boston  Real  Estate  Trust, 18,225.00         496.00 

25  <*      Central  Building  Trust, 2,876.00         100.00 

26  '<      Hotel  Trust  (sold  during  year),    ....  62.60 

12  **      Municipal  Real  Estate  Trust  (sold  during 

year), 10.98 

Mortgage  on  real  estate  in  Nahant,  Mass.,   ....  6,000.00         100.00 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  for  Research  in  Physics, 

626  shares  Massachusetts  Electric  Companies,  pref .,         67,500.00 

Eaton  Professorship  of  the  Science  of  GoTemment, 
Mortgages  on  real  estate  in  New  York  City  (paid 
during  year),      8,768.69 

Sliot  Professorship  (Jon.  Phillips's  Gift), 

$10,000  City  of  Boston  Si's  of  1920, 10,000.00         860.00 

Professorship  of  Hygiene  (part). 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,    .   .  6,000.00         200.00 

$16,000  Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  Joint  4*s 

(C.  B.  &  Q.  collateral)  of  1921, 16,681.86         640.00 

Charles  Eliot  Norton  Fellowship, 

$16,000  Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  Joint  4's 

(C.  B.  &  Q.  collateral)  of  1921,     ....  14,100.00         600.00 

George  Foster  Peabody  Scholarship, 

$6,000  Mexican  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  1st  M.,  S.  F.  6's 

of  1926, 4,800.00         800.00 

Nelson  Robinson  Jr.  Additional, 

1,750  shares  Gauley  Coal  Land  Co.  preferred,     .   .        175,000.00 

Dunlap  Smith  Scholarship, 

$6,000  Metropolitan  West  Side  Elevated  R.  R.  Ex- 
tension M.  4'8  of  1938, 4,700.00         200.00 

StOUghton  Scholarship  (part), 

Beal  Estate  in  Dorchester, 1,294.80         100.00 

Amounts  carried  forward, $987,828.29  $82,458.34 
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AnionnU  brought  forward, $987,838.29  $33,458.34 

Teachers'  Endowment  (part), 

Broadway  Realty  Co.  Purchase  Money,  2d  M.  5's 

of  1916, 5,000.00         250.00 

$50,000  Wisconsin  Central,  Minneapolis  Terminal 

Purchase  Money  M.  8i's  of  1950, 50,000.00      1,750.00 

10  shares  Harvard  Riverside  Associates,  ....         10,000.00 

Wales  Professorship  of  Sanskrit, 

Real  Estate,  Comhill,  Boston, 40,000.00      1,988.84 

Samuel  Ward's  Gift  (part), 

Ward's  (Bumkin)  Island,  Boston  Harbor,   .   .   .  1.00 


LIBRARY. 

lohabod  Tuoker  (part), 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,  .   .   .  5,000.00        200.00 


LAW   SCHOOL. 

James  Barr  Ames  Prize  (part). 

Personal  Note, 2,000.00         16SJ0 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

Calvin  and  Iiuoy  Ellis  (part), 

40,000  Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  Joint  4's 

(C.  B.  &  Q.  collateral)  of  1921, 26,585.00      1,600.00 

Real  Estate  in  Boston  (half), 22,500.00  82.64 

Real  Estate  in  Eden,  Bar  Harbor,  Maine,    ....         10,000.00 

Gtoorge  C.  Shattuok  (part), 

125,000  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis  R.  R. 
Cons.  M.  6's  of  1928  ($208.70  deducted  from  in- 
come for  sinking  premium) ,    29,481.50      1,296.80 


OBSERVATORY. 

Adyancement  of  Astronomical  Science  (1902)  (part), 
$5,000  Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  Joint  4*s 

(C.B.&Q.  collateral)  of  1921, 4,800.00         200.00 

15  shares  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Co., 9,000.00         825.00 

Mortgage  Note  (paid  during  year), 87.50 

Amounts  carried  forward, $1,202,195.79  $40,846.82 
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Amounts  brought  forward, $1,202,195.79  $40,846.82 

PEABODY  MUSEUM  OF  AMERICAN  ARCHAEOLOGY 

AND  ETHNOLOGY. 


Peabody  Building  (part),     ^  $54,000  Kansas  &  Mis-  r  11,512.72  622.82 

Peabody  CoUeotion  (part),  >    souri  R.  R.  1st  M.5's  <  19,218.64  1,088.84 

Peabody  Professor  (part) ,  )    of  1922,                      (  19,218.64  1,088.84 
Thaw  (part)  ($8.48  tiedacted  from  income  for  sinking 
premium) , 

$20,000  Girard  Point  Storage  Co.  1st  M.  8i's  of  1940,         20,288.14  691 .62 

BUSSEY  INSTITUTION. 
Woodland  HiU, 

Laboratory  of  Comparative  Pathology  building,     .       18,115.28  750.00 

ARNOLD  ARBORETUM. 

Robert  Charles  Billings, 

$5,000  Butte  Water  Co.  1st  M.  5*8  of  1921,  ....         4,000.00  250.00 

SPECIAL  FUNDS. 
Bussey  Trust, 

Real  Estate, 892,710.18      17,024.64 

Fund  of  the  Class  of  1834, 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,  .   .   .         1,000.00  40.00 

Fund  of  the  Class  of  1844, 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,  .   .   .         6,500.00  260.00 

Fund  of  the  Class  of  1853, 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,  .   .   .         8,725.00  149.00 

Calvin  and  Luoy  Ellis  Aid  (part). 

Real  Estate  in  Boston  (half), 22,500.00  82.64 

Charles  L.  Hanoook  Bequest  (part), 

Real  Estate  in  Chelsea, 1.00 

Bobert  Troup  Paine  (accumulating)  ($185.78  de- 
ducted from  income  for  sinking  premiums), 

$88,000  Massachusetts  S^'s  of  1913, 89,085.68        1,185.25 

6,000  **  "         1916, 5,208.56  154.15 

6,000  **  **         1935, 6,316.88  161.29 

4,000  **  **         1988, 4,842.05  129.14 

George  Smith  Bequest  (part), 

$10,000  Du  Quoin,  111.,  Water  Works  Co.  6*s  of 

1901, 1.00 

20,000  Laclede  Gas  Light  Co.  5's  of  1919,  .  .  .  20,000.00  1,000.00 
82,000  United  States  Steel  Corporation  5's  of  1968,  24,000.00  1,600.00 
115  shares  Boatmen's  Bank  of   St.  Louis  (sold 

during  year), 517.50 

200      **      Laclede  Gas  Light  Co.,  preferred,    .   .       18,800.00        1,000.00 

Amounts  carried  forward,    ....  $1,838,739.40  $68,541.45 
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70,267.90 
78,776.24 
19,000.00 


9,670.21 
49,760.00 


Amounts  brought  forward, $1,838,789.40 

Plioe  Qreenleaf.     ($468.76  deducted  from  income 

for  sinking  premiums.)      The  total  amount  of 

this  Fund  is  $794,942.67,  which  is  inrested  as 

follows :  — 

$70,000  American  Bell  Telephone  Co.  4's  of  1908, 

70,000  Broadway   Realty   Co.    Purchase   money 

Ist  M.  6*8  of  1926, 

19,000  Burl.  &  Mo.  R.  R.  R.  in  Neb.  non  ex.  6's  of 

1918,  

26,000  Central  Crosstovm  Coll.  Trust  6  %  Notes  of 

1909, 24,848.76 

48,600  Central  Vermont  R*y  1st  M.  4*8  of  1920,    .       87,846.00 
8,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.  4*s  of  1922,         2,880.00 
$60,000  Chic.  June.  R'ys  &  Union  Stock  Yards  6*s  of 

1916, 47,000.00 

8,000  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis  cons. 

M.  6*8  of  1928, 

60,000  Metropolitan  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  1st  M.  6*s  of 

1918,    

26,000  New  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  6*s  of  1906 

(paid  during  year) , 

84,000  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  Rirer  R.  R. 
(Michigan  Central  Collateral)  3i's  of  1998, 
82,000  Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  Joint  4*s 
(C.  B.  &  Q.  collateral)  of  1921,  .... 
60,000  Seattle  Electric  Co.  6%  Notes  of  1911,  .  . 
60,000  Union  Pacific  R.R.  IstM.  &  L.G.  4*s  of  1947, 
60,000  Note  of  Massachusetto  Cotton  Biills,  .  .  . 
60,000  Personal  Note  with  collateral  (transferred 

during  year), 

860  shares  Boston  &  Lowell  R.  R., 46,800.00 

817      '•^      Boston  &  Maine  R.R.  (sold  during  year), 

287      <'      Fitchburg  R.  R.,  preferred, 22,806.27 

40      **      Great  Northern,  preferred, 11,626.00 

866      ''      Old  Colony  R.  R., 68,190.00 

28      '<      N.Y.  Central  &  Hudson  RirerR.R.^   .        2,482.68 

290      ''      Northern  R.  R.  (N.  H.), 29,290.00 

62      ^^      West  End  Street  Railway,  preferred,   .         4,806.66 

84      "      Central  Vermont  R*y, 428.72 

707      '*      Pennsylvania  R.  R., 61,866.04 

17      ''      Boston  Real  Estate  Trust, 22,978.76 

100      '*      Paddock  Building  Trust, 10,000.00 

Cash  in  American  Loan  and  Trust  Co., 2,492.62 

**        City  Trust  Co.  (withdrawn  during  year). 

Totals  of  special  inrestments,  .   . 


$68,641.45 


28,412.10 

19,998.66 
49,338.88 
44,626.00 
60,000.00 


2,671.06 
3,816.78 
1,360.00 

1,740.00 
120.00 

2,600.00 

408.68 

2,600.00 

1,426.79 

1,190.00 

1,280.00 

2,000.00 
2,000.00 

142.50 
2,880.00 
1,109.50 
1,186.00 

2,486.00 
116.00 

1,740.00 
208.00 

2,121.00 
765.00 
360.00 

189.80 


$2,683,682.07  $104,288.00 
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INVESTMENTS. 

II^CLUDING   GENERAL   INVESTMENTS   IN   DETAIL. 

The  following  account  exhibits  the  state  of  the  property,  as 
intered  upon  the  Treasurer's  books,  July  31,  1906  :  — 

Ifbcial  Invbstments,  Summary.     (For  details  see  page  48.) 

Railroad  Bonds, $363,990.46 

Traction  Bonds, 29,543.75 

Sundry  Bonds 433,169.67 

Railroad  Stocks, 289,684.22 

Real  Estate  Trust  Stocks, 65,663.75 

Sundry  Stocks, 210,020.00 

UniTersity  Houses  and  Lands, 569,527.04 

BUBSey  Real  Estate, 392,710.18 

Other  Real  Estate, 198,665.38 

Mortgages  and  Notes, 57,000.00 

Deposits  in  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Ins.  Co.,     21,225.00 

Cash  in  American  Loan  and  Trust  Co., 2,492.62  $2,638,682.07 

^BMBRAL  Investments. 
Mortgages  and  Notes. 

Mortgages, $650,000.00 

American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.*s  Note, 50,000.00 

»*        Woolen  Co.'s  Note, 50,000.00 

Armour  &  Co.*s  Notes, 100,000.00 

Buffalo  Terminal  Association's  Notes, 100,000.00 

Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co.'s  Notes,      .    .   .  50,000.00 

Hamilton  Manufacturing  Co.'s  Note, 50,000.00 

Hartford  Carpet  Corporation's  Note, 50,000.00 

Indian  Head  Mills  of  Alabama,  Note, 50,000.00 

Terminal  R.  R.  Association  of  St.  Louis,  Notes,  .  50,000.00 

Personal  Notes,  with  collateral, 110,000.00     1,810,000.00 

Public  Funds. 

£3,500  Imperial  Japanese  Qovemment  Sterling 

Loan  4i's  of  1925, $15,334.55 

$100,000  United  States  of  Mexico  4's  of  1954,  .   .      93,250.00        108,584.55 

Railroad  Bonds. 

$100,000  Baltimore  &  Ohio  1st  M.  4's  of  1948,  .  .  $96,625.00 
100,000  B.  &  O.  (S.  W.  Div.)  1st  M.  3i's  of  1925,  89,750.00 
100,000  Baltimore  &  Ohio  (Pittsburg,  Lake  Erie 

&  West  Virginia)  Ref.  M.  4's  of  1941,  99,250.00 
125,000  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Cons.  Ref.  M.  4's  of 

1951, 118,750.00 

164,800Burl.&Mo.  R.inNebr.non  ex.  6's,    .   .  164,800.00 

444,000Chicago,  Burl.  &Quincy3i's  of  1949,  .   .  456,736.29 

200,000  C,  B.  &  Q.  (IlUnois  Div.)  4's  of  1949,  .  200,955,56 

Amounts  carried  forward,    .   .   .  $1,226,866.85  $4,052,266.62 
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Amonnti  brought  forward,      .   .  11,326, SAG .86  M,06S,HCJI 
BaUrotd  Bondt  {cotilinutd) . 
$100,000  Chicago  ft  No.  Weitern  Geo.  H.  Si'»  of 

1987, 100,»B9.08 

100,000  Chicago,  Hock  Itland  &  Pftciflc  Gen.  H. 

4'i  of  1988, 106,4*6.58 

100,000  Chicago  Terminal  Tranifer  lit  H.  «'■ 

of  1947 96,772.60 

100,000  iDdUna,  III.  &  Iowa  lit  H.  4'>  of  l»fiO,  96,600.00 
300,000  KuMu   City,   Fort    Scott   t    Memphis 

Com.  M.  G'a  of  1928 342,488.76 

114,000  Kansas   City,   Memphis   t  BirmiDgfaam 

(assented)  Income  S's  of  1984,  .    .   .    108,500.00 
100,000  L«ke  Shore  t  Hkhigan  Sonthem  Deb. 

4*8  of  1928 96,000.00 

SOO.OOO  Long  Island  Unified  M.  4'8  of  1949,  .  .  883,267.60 
200,000  Lonistiile  &  Jeffersonyille  Bridge  Co. 

1st  M.  4'iof  1946, 191,000.00 

100,000  Minneapolis  I'nion  1st  H.  6's  of  1922,  .  103,130.64 
100,000  Missouri  Pacific  6%  Notes  of  1908,  .  .  99,600.00 
100,000  Montana  Central  1st  M.  6's  of  1937,  .  .  186,359.37 
800,000  New   V.>rl-  i'.'iilrnl  &   II.  R,  (L.  S.  & 

M.  S.  CoH     Si't  "f    998 294.464.40 

100,000  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Deb. 

4'sofl965 106,186.00 

800,000  New  York    (Juiario  &  Western  Ref.  M. 

4-s  „i  i:iH2.  209,964.68 

848,000  Northern  ra.ifio-(!reat  Northern  Joint 

4'8  (C.  B.&Q.  Coll.)  of  1921,     .   .   .    164,326.93 
100,000  Oregon  Short  Line  Cons.  1st  M.  6's  of 

1946, 116,678.68 

100,000  Oregon  Short  Line  Ref.  M.  4'«  of  1939,      96,876.00 

77,000  FcniiBvlvania  Co.  3Vl  of  1916 74,876.00 

860,000  Rkhiiiond-Wushington  Co.  Coll.  Tm« 

4's  of  1943.  Hcnti  C 866,140.88 

100,000  St.  Louis  &  San  Franciico  Ref.  M.  4'a 

of  1951,      97,186.00 

£40,000  St  I'aul,  Minneapolis  4  Manitoba  (Pad- 
Ac  Exiension)  4'e  of  1940 201,476.38 

100,000  Southern  racLfle  Isl  Hcf  M.4'sof  1955,  97,068.60 
800,000  Terminal  II.  R.  Association  of  St.  Louis 

Gen.  M.  Ref.  4's  of  1963, 800,000.00 

400,000  Union  Pacific  1st  M.  &  L.  G.  4's  of  1947,    363,114.76     6,147,001.67 

Trkction  Bonds. 

»I60,000  Boilon  &  Northern  Street  R'y   tsl   M. 

Kef.  4>  of  1964, $189,000.00 

100,000  Central  Crosstown  Coll.  Trust  6  ft  Kotes 

of  1909 99,876.00 

Amounts  carried  forward,  .    .   .     $238,376.00  C8,199,868J1 
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AmoanU  bronght  forward,  .   .   .     $SS8,376.00  $9,189,968^ 
Tncdon  Bondi  {edUinutd). 

UOO.OOO  Interboroogb-Metropoliun    Col).   Tnut 

H't  of  1956, 191,000.00 

100,000  Intcrborongh   Rapid   Tranrit    i%   Gold 

Nol«iofl90B 19(i,i»9.88 

100,000  Metrop.  Weit  Side  Elerkted  4'i  of  1938,  91,T46.3S 
100,000  "  "  "  Bit.  M.  i's 

of  19SH, 97,000.00 

1S0,000  Old  Colony  Street  R'y  IM  M.  Ref.  i't  of 

196*, 189,000.00 

100,000  Schenectady  lit  M.  *i'»  of  1941,  .  .  .  104,5BI.27 
100,000  Second  Aye.  (N,  Y,)  Con.  M.  6'»of  1948.  116,679.08 
aO0,000Thinl  .\venue  (N.  T.)   lit  Comol.  M. 

4'Bofa(XK) !02,808.34 

100,000  UniiiKl  Traction  &  Electric  Co.  lat  M.  fi'« 

«fly33 111,781.82 

100,000  Public    Servici-    Corporation    of    New 

Jeney  R%  Coll.  Notet  of  1909,     .   .   .      97,000.00     1,684,641.14 

Sondry  Bondi. 

1300,000  Ameiicui  Bell  Tel.  Co.  4*1  of  1908,  .  .1301.016.68 
100,000  American  Ttl.  t  Tel.  Co.  4'i  of  19S9,  ,  196,000.00 
60,000  AmericanTel.  ITel. Co.  G%  Gold  Coupon 

Nole9ofl907       46,681.86 

100,000  Boiton  Electric  Light  Co.  lit  Com.  M. 

5'iufl934 118,570.61 

146,000  Br.jn.l-Ht  K^nlty  Co.  Pnrchaie  money 

litM.  6'«of  1926, 164,916.77 

100,000  Chicago  Ediaon  Co  list  M.  5'a  of  1926,  .  106,808.00 
860,000  Chicago  .lunLiiun  Kaitwata  and  Union 

Stock  Yi.nl»  Cail.  Triiat  S'a  of  1915,  .  860,181.80 
100,000  Chicago  Junction  Railwayi  and  Union 

Stock  Yard*  4'i  of  1940 98,600.00 

100,000  Detroit  Editon  Co.  lat  M.  6'!  of  1933,  .  102,430.88 
100,000  Metrop.Tcl.  *Tei.Co.  lat M.S'iof  1918,  99,500.00 
100,000  Minneapolis  General  Electric  Co.  Gen. 

M  Ji'iKiiV.'-M 102,415.36 

100,000  Montreal  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Co.  lit 

M.  Coll.  Tr.il'i  of  1982, 100,849.97 

100,000  Municipal  Gai  &  Electric  Co.  of  Rocbei- 

Ur  N  V-,  BtM.  4i'lof  1942,  .  .  .  100,000.00 
100,000  Ne«  Engliiud  Tel .  &  Tel.  Co.  B'i  of  1916,  109,411.74 
100,000  Portland  General  Electric   Co.   lit  M. 

6'BOfl935, 108,176.00 

101,000  Railway  and  Light  Secnritiea  Co.  Coll. 

TniBlS'Bof  lit:!.-' 100,988.70 

160,000  St.  Loui»  National  Stock  Yardi  Co.  lat 

M.  4'«  of  1930, 167.660.00 

Amouou  carried  forward,    .   .   .  $S,U0,945.94fl0,783,909.4S 
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Amounto  brought  forward,    .   .  $2, 140,945.94  $10,783,909.tt 

Sundry  Bonds  {continued) . 

$50,000  Wood  Worsted  Mills  Corp*n  4i%  Cons. 

and  Equip.  Gold  Notes  of  1910,   .    .   .  49,500.00 
50,000  United    Electric    Securities    Co.    Coll. 

Trust  S.  F.  5's  of  1985,  22d  Series,  51,875.00 

100,000  Seattle  Electric  Co.  5%  Notes  of  1911,  98,666.67     8,340,487.61 

Railroad  Stocks. 

900  shares  Chicago  &  No.  Western,  common,    .  $148,708.75 

1083      *'      Great  Northern,  preferred, 256,324.43 

1  right        **            «*              **            84.13 

700  shares  Manhattan, 92,762.50 

IdSSyjir  shares  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  Rirer,  80,976.87 

29  rights             ♦♦                 *'                 '*           **  196.34 

418  shares  New  York,  New  Haren  &  Hartford,  .  74,693.86 

4771      **      Pennsylvania, 309,500.30 

1000      ^*      Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  com.,  163,625.00     1,121,817.18 

Manufacturing  and  Telephone  Stocks. 
2000  shares  American  Smelters  Securities  Co.  5% 

cumulatiYe,  preferred,  series  B, $196,000.00 

1700  shares  American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co., 238,125.88 

12      **      Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Co.,  .   .   .  3,654.00 

187      **      Merrimack            *'               "...  18,615.10 

24      "      Pacific  Mills, 16,668.29        473,062.77 

Real  Estate  Trust  Stocks. 

1000  shares  Barristers  Hall, $92,766.00 


2500 
1000 
750 
1089 
1000 


Department  Store, 220,291.88 

Essex  Street, 100,000.00 

Kimball  Building, 75,000.00 

Paddock  Building, 104,363.72 

Post  Office  Square  Building,  ....  103,000.00        695,421.60 


Sundry  Stocks. 
1500  shares  Massachusetts  Gas  Companies,  pref 'd, 132,107.00 

Real  Estate  in  Boston. 

Adams  Estate,  Washington  Street, $275,035.02 

Amory  Estate,  Franklin  Street, 165,615.81 

Cowdin  Estate,  Haymarket  Square, 86,000.00 

Estate,  20  and  21  Haymarket  Square, 58,913.52 

Faneuil  Hall  Square  Estate,      .   .    •    • 72,986.00 

Gerrish  Block,  Blackstone  and  North  Streets,  .   .  192,875.75 

Gray  Estate,  Washington  Street, 949,751.16 

Lowell  Estate,  Washington  Street, 464,868.91 

Towneend  Estate,  Hawkins  Street, 44,569.49 

Webb  Estate,  Washington  Street, 164,604.79    2,424,720.45 

Amount  carried  forward, $17,971,526.04 
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Amount  brought  forward,      $17,971,526.04 

Sundries. 

Adrances  to  Bussey  Trust, $345,217.07 


345.31 

93.68 

8,368.81 

87.58 

5,553.39 

106.69 

1,183,526.43 

5,466.59 


2,117.79 

8,990.78 

180,792.13 

31,202.27 

5,735.58 


Calvin  &  Luoy  Ellis  Real  Estate, 
William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Museum, 

Emerson  Hall, 

Dental  School  Real  Estate,     .... 

Medical  School, 

Medical  School  Real  Estate,  .... 
Medical  School  Undertaking, .   .   . 

Observatory, 

Feabody   Museum    of    American 

Archaeology  and  Ethnology,    .   . 

Botanic  Department, 

Harvard  Dining  Association,  .  . 
Randall  Hall  Association,  .... 
Uriah  A.  Boyden  Fund,  .  .  . 
Classical  Pnblication  Fund  of   the 

Class  of  1856, 1,505.58 

Woodland  Hill  Fund, 2,543.63 

Stadium, 48,665.82 

Sundry  Accounts, 4,254.89 

$1,829,573.47 
Term  Bills  overdue, 50,966.46 

Cash  in  City  Trust  Co., $40,342.41 

*«  Equitable  Trust  Co., 3,311.42 

<<  Merchants  National  Bank, 10,483.64 

*<  National  Shawmut  Bank, 180.52 

"  National  Union  Bank, 1,517.37 

«  Old  Boston  National  Bank, 29,491.67 

^^  hands  of  Bursar, 40,518.71 


1,880,589.98 


125,846.74 


Total, $19,977,911.71 


FUNDS. 
The  foregoing  property  repreaenta  the  following  Fands  and 

Balaacea,  and  is  answerable  for  the  same*  :  — 

aS^^'Sbj.                 universitt  funds.  PriDdp4i.jQtrn.iwi. 

|1,14S.00  Band  Maiic  (1903) $l,lt8.00 

WlUlam  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.  (1806),  2,000.00 

4,950.00  Andrew Bigelow  ri8<<8 4,9GO.oo 

6,000.00  Stanton  Blake    ii^9»),     6,000.00 

4,771.33  Charlotte  F  Blanohard  (1891), .  4,771.88 

6,2SO.0O  Samuel  D.  Bradford  (lasti),    .  .  S,8G0.00 

James  C.  Carter  (1906), 100,000.00 

13,500,00  John  W.Carter  (1898), 18,600.00 

166.10  Thomaa  Cotton  (17IT), 154.88 

83,636.06  JotmOowdin  (li^rJM) 88,686.06 

116,966.66  George  B.  Dorr  (1882), 116,966.66 

48,458.60  Qeorge  Draper  (189S), 48,468.60 

66,787.00  R.  H.Eddy    liini) 66,787.00 

101.S26.49  Harvard  EUis    IkDS), 101,336.49 

13,600.00  Hiohard  W  Foster  (H'OS),  .  .  .  36,000.00 
6,322.09  JohnDaviHWimam8Frenoli(190l),  6,322.09 

30,571.16  Gore  (1884) 90,671.18 

96,000.00  John  C.  Gray  (1881), 26,000.00 

90,000,00  Walter  Hastings   1S88) 30,000.00 

Henry  I..  Higginson  (1906),   .  .  30,000.00 

6,000.00  Qeorge  Baxter  Syde  (1896),  .  .  6,000.00 

86,006.06   lneiirBHttf  Hnd  CiiHranty  (1860),  .    .    .  4,000.00 

16.671.63  Leonard  JarviB  (1869)       ....  16,671.68 

10,000.00  Henry  P  Kidder    1894) 10,000.00 

10,000.00  Joseph  X.ee    i«02) 10,000.00 

10,000.00  Theodore  Lyman  (1898), ....  10,000.00 

81.960.64  Henry  T.Morgan  (1883),  ....  81,960.64 
16,760.00  Israel  Uunson  (iM-n)  ....  16,750.00 
47,476.66  Henry  S.  Nourse  O^OI) 48.S72.49 

118,817.44  Francis  E.Parker  (1886),     .  .  .  118,817.44 

30,000.00  WmiamFerkina  (1688),     ....  80,000.00 

60,84B. 17  Henry  L.  Pierce  (1898) 60,317.87 

205,474.96  Henry Ii.Pierce(Heiiduarr)(l898),  178,183.71 

63,750.24  Presideot'g  (1663), 68,640.31 

866,416.47   K.-tlniiK  AIIovhii.,' (1879); 866,416.47 

6,000.00  RiverBide  (1903), 6,000.00 

33,370.03  John  I..  BuBBoll  (1889) 23,370.08 

1,901.77  HaryR.  Searle  (1903) 1,969.68 

46,913.13  laaao  Sweetser  (1894) 46,9i3.iS 

6,000.00  Soth  Turner     >*«;)) 6.000.00 

100,000.00  William  F.  Weld  (1893),   .   .   .   .  I00,000.00  »1,796,000.88 

91,719,978.41    .   .  Amounts  carried  forward, $1,796,000.68 

•  The  dUu  of  thecatsbllshnuDtatchc  Faoda  ueprioUd  iftcr  ctaelrtUU*. 


PUnclpil.  Jnly  P.  H0«. 


»l,719,gT8.41    .   .  AmoQiita  bronght  forward »1,T96,0I 

COLLEGE   FUNDS.* 

10.398.63  John  W.F.Abbot  (1074),    .    .   .  10,Te0.1S 

17.746.64  AUbrd  ProfeiionUp  (1765),  .  .  .  17,748.64 
6,230.00  DBniBlAuatin(lN:y) 7,806.86 

WiUiam  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.  188S 

(1006) 6,787.61 

16,000.00  Hobert  Cbarlea  Billings,  for 

Gray  Herbanum  (1903) 16,000.00 

1.060.00  John  A.  Blanchard  (1h73  ,  .  .  1,060.00 
39,780.00  Humnio  l>ppftrtmi;nt(lMMO)  .  .  .  39,780.00 
88,337.40  Boylston  l'rofe8a,>r*hi[i  (1772),  .  .  28,387.40 
11,437.75  PranoU  James  Child  Mem.  (1897),  ll,610Ji8 

7,105.12  Classical   PublicMiOQ    Fund    of   the 

Class  of  1860  (1888) 7,106.18 

100,409.98  Class  of  lSSO(i;'il.-,         103,669.41 

160,617.54  (.■lii6B;iiiliB>;rii.tiori    i«70,l, 160,617.64 

321,361.90  Edward  W  Codman  (1905),  .  .  832,168.89 

1.429.10  rtyptr.KftTnit  Herbunum^baWcc),  .  1,900.49 
67,500.00  T    Jefferson  Coolidge,  for  Be- 

ecarcliiu  Vh.vBU'«,          67,969.66 

3,693.18  Paul  Budley      761) 3,768.73 

106,061.21  Eaton  I'rofeBBonhip  (1903),     .   .   .  106.616.88 

81,619.60  Eliot  TrofosHorEhip  (IH14),  ....  21,619.60 
10,000.00  Eliot          "         (Jon.  Pliillipa* 

gift)(1864), 10,000.00 

3.600.01  Erring  Profeuonbip  (1791),  .  .  .  3,600.01 
86,990.99  Pishor         "                 (1834),  .   .   .  86,990.99 

484.04  Henry  Plynt  (1760) 419.24 

16,240.38  Fund  for  rtTiiuinrnt  TiitDra  (1796),  16,240.88 

1,033.67  Fund  for  Religious  8erTice»  (1887),  .  1,083.67 

18,943.34  (}odkin  Lectare*  (1903) 13,666.84 

6,789.60  OoipelOiurth    18GS),         6,960.78 

882.39  Oray  Ih-rbiirLuiii(balunoe),  .   .   .   .  1,734.70 

88,611.00  Asa  Gray  Mpmorial  (  ms),  .  .  .  83,611.00 
81,646.66  Aaa  Gray  rrofcESorBbip  of  8;it«- 

iiiitiiBulaiiy  (1897) 21,608.04 

196,369.51  Gumey  (1688), 196,677.46 

5,287.70  Geoi^fl  Silsbeeuid  Ellen  Sever 

Hale  (1904; 6,638.36 

16,063.00  HarvardOrientalSeriei(1899),  .   .  16,101.99' 

20,666.91  HerbMium  (1866), 20,665.91 

20,217.08  Hersey  l'rolV™»nrHhi|i(1772),  .  .  .  20,217.06 
21.744.18  Hersey    rrufisaur-bip    (Thomas 

Lee's  gift)  (1866), 21.744-18 


•8,049,966.81    .   .  AraonnU  carried  forward,    .   .   .(1,346,807.62(1,796,000.61 

•  iDcladlng  »nie  KtuftllT  tMed  in  Ui«  Ondnue  Bchool. 
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Aag.  1.  1«W.  FriDclptl.JnlrlI,l»ll. 
$8,049,9S6.81    .    .  AmouDli  brongbt  forward,  .   .   .  11,346,807.68  tl,796,000.6I 

84,617.60  HolllBl'rofe»aor«hipofnivimty(17a6),  34,617.60 

8,7*7.33  HolliB          "      of  M«theramUci(1713),  3,747.33 

6,069.47  IngerSOU  Lecture  (1894) 5,981.12 

2,087.04  Jefi%r8onPby«vBlL«b'7(balaDce),  I,934.G3 

10,787.97  Lei'turea on  Political Kcuiiuiuy  1889),  10,881.96 

15,796.97  Leo  l''iJiiii  fur  Ki^adinR   1H68),          .  15,796.97 

109,676.69  Henry  Loe  rruf.-B^orship  (1900),  .  110,083.71 
7,999,06  Joseph  Zioverii^  for  rhj^ical  Be- 

«e«rch  (1891), 8,088.97 

66,407.31  IiOWell  Knnd  for  a  Botanic  Garden 
(1882)  if..riiuTlr  l'rofpMonihi|i  of 

NntuTBi  llislor;    1^5),            .    .   .  66,407.31 

26,000.00  Arthur  T  I>yinan  (190*),    ■   ■  -  26,000.00 

43,062.93  McLean  rrofvBBoraliip  (1834  ,    .   ,  43,062.93 

1,100.90  MiiBir  DcpttrtiiiPiil  (19011)        ....  1,086.62 
24,894.17  WllUam  Belden  IToble  Lectnre* 

(1898) 24,684.86 

100,880.02  Franois  Qreenwood  Feabodr 

Kmlowiiifnt  (I'.lOo 104,398.89 

14,266.38  Daniel  H.PeircB    1876),  ....  14,334.00 

81,000.00  PerkmaPrnfi'Hsonhip  (1841),    .   .  81,000.00 

81,600.00  Jonathan  PhUUps    18C1),    .  .  .  31,600.00 

76,000.00  I'lij-icil  r.«borfttoryEni!owD.'t<18fll),  76,000.00 

86,020.19  Pluinmer  Foundation  (I8o4),     .   .  86,020.19 

68,600.00  Pope   l'rofosaoraliip<18G8),       .    .    .  62,600.00 

281,602.63  l'r.if,.Bi-ur»lii|.  of  ITyKii.'rM-(l«9H)    .   .  938,202.91 

620,300.78  Nelson  Robinson,  Jr.  (1899),  .  686,000.00 
Nelson  Xtobinson,  Jr.  Additional 

(1906) 176,000.00 

66,.<t68.73  Bumford  ITofoaaurBhip  (1819),  .   .  66,368.78 

2,000.00  John  L.  EuBseU   ims!i) 8,000,00 

60,000.00  Qurdon  Sftltonatall  (1901),    ..  60,000.00 

4,630.90  Qeorge  William  Sawin  (1800),  4,813,21 

Robert  "W   Saylea  (i',<Oil),    ■   ■  ■  6,118.60 
17.63  Barthold  Schlosinger  (1901),    . 
8,967.17  School  for  Social  Workers  (balance), 

(1904),     1,962.16 

23,139.83  Smith  I'rufcsiiorship  (1816),    .    .   .  23,139.88 

2,600.00  "WiUiam  M.  Spaokman  (1906),  2.500.00 

13,689,79  Joaiah  Stiokney  (iN'.t'.i),    ....  12,560.17 

740,2.^.56  TeaclierB' Endowment  (190S),     .   .   .    1,846,394.10 

16.692,82  John  E.  Thayer  (1886) 16,666,01 

1,016.14  Elizabeth  Torrey  (1896),    .  .   .  1,047,79 

11,264.41  Henry  Warren  Torrey  (1890),  .  11,684,47 
Twfniy-fifth  AiminTjiirj'  I'lind  of  the 

Class  Of  1881  (1906) 89,368.96 

101,860,62  Unknown  Memorial  (1898),    .   .   .  101.978.81 
•6,609,730.67    .   .  AmouDU  carried  forward,    .   .   .  $5,196,308.67  $1,796,000.68 
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Am- 1,  IWfc 
9S,609,TSS.6T    .   .  Amounts  brought  forwMd, 

50,000.00  Henry  Villardf  ;ni2), 

40.000.00  Wales  FrufvssonilLiii(19ai),    .    .   . 

16,233.58  Samuel  Ward   uw) 

6,489.3*  CyruBM.  "Warren  (1893),  .  .  . 
119.999.17  Henry  C.  "Warren  (1899),  .  .  . 
6,149.43  Sylvester  "Waterhouse  (1896),  . 
50,000.00  lncrea8e8uinnerWheeler(l889), 
21.22  Jerome  Wheelock  (1903),  .  .  . 
1,076.10  Chaunoey  Wright  (1884),  .  .  . 

9,264.03  ForEquiiimcntfortbeDep«itmeiitof 

Art-!iiltt-tiire,      

1,373.76      Cnati.  ntc.,  aI  tlie  Botanic  Garden, 

B39.46       Cluaskal  Library 

SS8.5E      l.'i>]U'i.'iLuii«furuU('riiiam(.'Hn*enm, 
.13      Electrical  A pparat III,  .... 

The  (tadj  of  Soci^  Etbici,  .... 
Famiihing*  of  the  Deputment  of 

Social  Elhit- 

Funii>hiiitcHm<-T««nHall 

I'lii  MioanU-HvHrcli, 

flaaUtioD  of  Shmb«,  etc.,  .... 

Salaries, 

Sanskrit  DepartruenI, 

Si.'m!tic  LibrBTJ 

SugBr-i'ane  inveitigatiaii,  etc.,    .   . 
Sundry  Gifta  (balaoces), 


4,077.77 
18,014.35 

22,890.79 

10.65 
8,377.66 
876.00 
26S.32 
618.57 
808.64 
5,676.68 


PrinciuJ  .^oij  n,  woe. 
(5,195.308.67  tl,796,OOO.W 
50,000.00 
40.000.00 
17,003.02 

C,492.0S 
116,167.01 

6,440.89 

50,000.00 

32.60 

1,187.10 


991.48 

715.86 

10.C5 

3,445.11 

1,120.00 

621.88 

261.36 

1,477.38 

6,107.21 


Julia  Amory  Appleton  (1906),  20.157.98 

6,249.88  George  DiUaway   lyo.n,    .  .  .  6,348.73 

11,624.22  Oziaa  Goodwin  Nkmuriul  (1889),  11,895.46 

11,146.64  Harris    IHiiS) 10,998.96 

86,409.98  EdwBrdWiUiamHooper(l905),  26.114.41 

10,938.73  JohQTliorntonKirkland(l87l),  11,460.94 

11,861.86  Henry  Lee  Momoriiil    1880)     .  .  11,963.64 

14,400.00  Charles  Eliot  Norton  (1901),    .  14,114.2S 

12.989.08  Robert  Treat  Paine  (1887),  .  .  18.104.76 

68.949.09  John  Parker  iN7:i) 69,068.27 

Francis  Farfcrnan  (1906),   .  .  .  10.296.25 

33,364.03  Rogers  (1869), 82,706.83 

11,688.64  Henry Brom&eldBogersHemo- 

rinl  (1889) 18,842.70 

SoDth  End  House  (balance),  ....  60.00 

11,906.93  John  Tjmdall  (1886) 11,970.27 

11,281.43  James  Walker  (1881). 11,666.14 

, 23,849.85 

>  carried  forward.    .    .   .  •6,789,086.36  «l,7g6,O00.« 


FrludML 
Ab|.  1.  UM.  Priuclp*!,  JdIj  tl,  IN*. 

%»,im,aS7.1S    .  .  AnoanU  broncbC  forward,  .   .  .  •6,789,066.36  Kl,796,000.a 


3,816.91  Abbot  (1861),      8,847.64 

2,174.60  Alford  (1785) 2.877.70 

6.400.18  Bartlett  (IbSt) 6,406.14 

5.655.33  £assett  (l^rtl) 6,681.66 

13,361.12  Bigelow    ]Si)5) 18,468.96 

2,716.16  Samiiel  A.  Borden  (1896), .  .  .  2,844.90 

114,963.86  BowditCb  (1S64) 114,843.68 

8,646.84  Bright  (Imliincf), 3,773,98 

8.886.67  Browna    IrtWT),      8,919.87 

6,311.46  Horey  Willard  Buokminster 

(18»8),     6,443.20 

83,961.69  BWT  (1895) 84,291.39 

6.168.34  Buluff  Sterling  Cboate  (1884),  6,180.47 

8,438.07  Class  Of  1803  (1870), 8,608.66 

3,894.60           "          1814  (1863) 3,876.78 

6,668.29          "         1816(Eiriaand)(1862),  6,729.12 

4,639.36           "         1817(1862), 4,684.84 

3,629.16          "         1838  (1882) 3,646.49 

6,040.78           "         183B  (1863), 6,114.66 

6,204.78           >>         1841  (1871), 6,861.44 

6,203.64           "         18S2  (DBlia)(lS76),  .   .  6,260.81 

16,968.62           '^         1866  (1866) 16,119.27 

4.822.68  >'         1867(1886) 4,876.18 

6,238.26          "         1877  (1902), 6,806.64 

6.069.80  "         1883  (1900) 6,132.68 

12,233.87  CrowninBhield  (tH77) 12,273.76 

600.00  Warren  H.  Cadwortb  (balance),  6O0.00 

6,833.07  FranoiB  H.  CummingB  (1898), .  6,109.66 

6.681.25  GeorgeiindMarthaD6rby(l881),  6,696.79 
6,168,00  JulillB  Dexter  (lSi!l2)          ....  6,282.96 

2.857.26  Orlando  W.  Doe  (IM93},  ....  2,892.68 

6.619.19  wmiam  Samuel  EUot  (1875),  .  5,530.79 
41,469.26  Joseph  Eveleth  (1896) 41,824.41 

8,196.31  Fall  River  (1893), 2,220.40 

8.369.20  Farrar  (1873) 6,421.09 

11,691.25  Rlohard  Augustine  Qambrill 

(1890),     11,690.66 

7.769.81  Charles  Haven  Goodwln(1889),  7.827.6S 
4,363.60  Greene  (1863), 4,409.98 

120.00  Price  Qreenleal'  (baLwice),  .   .  .  100.00 
80.00  Harvard  Club  of  lii.iMo  (Imliirnv), 

10,430.r>6  John  Appleton  Haven  (1902), .  10,444.99 

94,229.54  -Wilhttm  Hilton  (1897) 24.388.04 

10,930.60  Ebenezer     Hockwood     Hoar 

(ISM), 11.023.73 

(6,688,999.68    .   .  Ainountg  carnod  forward,    .   .   .  $6,224,366.U  (1,796,000.68 


Msdpd, 


18,690.69 
6,380.30 
10,9Ge.S2 
81,088.72 

I0,54e.79 
S,317.4G 
8,S86.91 
6,862.09 
8,393.32 
6,886.85 
5,760.68 
6,043.89 
6,067.84 
6,736.61 
4,428.85 

10,921.80 

1,669.06 

360.00 

1,221.68 


11,388.82 

8,649.68 
6,964.64 
3,260.66 
11,178.22 

49,696.77 
6,120.11 
4,703.30 


8,708.77 
79,796.20 
4,316.35 
7,783.99 
26,873.M2 


6,341.60 
11,328.24 
6,046.00 
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Prtpdp*!.  jDlj  w.  iwe. 
.  .  Amonntt  brongbt  forward,  .  .  .  «6,884,366.44  >I,7»e,000.88 
Lavlna  Hoar,  for  the  town  of  Lin- 
coln, Mau.  (1876) 6,461.20 

Hodges  (1878) 13,726.46 

Hollis  (1722), 6,482.71 

Henry  B.  Humphrey  (1890), .  .  11,026.18 

Charles  L..  Jones  (1901) 81,868.34 

George  EmeraonLowell  (1886),  io,666.Tl 

Markoe  (iwa)      6,419.49 

Matthews  (IjalanM) 8,922.40 

Merrlok  (1888), 6,823.48 

Morey   iwiiS) 8,466.10 

Lady  Mowlson  (1643) 6,939.86 

Howard  OardnerNiohols  (1897),  6,808.65 

Lucy  Osgood  (1St:1),          .  .  .  6,196.38 

Georgeroater  Peabody;(i902),  6,i30.oo 

Pennoyer  lUiO) 6,854.82 

Hebeooa  A.  Perkins  (i869),  .  .  4,488.oo 

l'liiliui('l]iliio    1904), 11,014.60 

WeadeU  PhillipB  Mem"l  (1895),  1,632.96 

Eioardo  Triz.'  (ba]aiii:e), 850.00 

IlOdger|l»(^3) 1,279.60 

Henry  Bromfleld  Rogers  (1869),  3,589.62 

Edward  RuHseU  (1877) 5,864.08 

Sales  (im;t) 6,760.92 

Saltonstall  1789) ll,46i.29 

LeverettSaltonstaU(l895),  .  .  8,734.69 

HaryBaltoii8taU(IT80), .  .  .  .  7,094.68 

Sever  (1868) 3,265.12 

SewaU  (1696), 11,388.06 

Shattuek    1H54), 49,847.67 

aiade(iH7T        6,200.20 

Dunlftp  smith  (1903) 4,723.M 

story    ISlil)        4,599.92 

Stoughton  (1701), 3,218.6* 

Swift  (1899), 8,884.68 

Thayer  (18.-,;), 80,578.53 

Oorham  Thomas  (1865), ....  4,369.88 

Toppan  (1888) 7,862.96 

Townsend(lH(ii) 26,100.26 

Walcott    18...''i         6,130.60 

Christopher  M.  Weld  (1899),    .  10,847.16 

Jacob  Wendell  (1899), 6,899.65 

Whiting  (1874), 11,938.89 

Josiah  Dwight  Whitney  (1904),  5,086.18 

MaryL.  Whitney  nwi  ,    .  .  .  9,767.14 

Charlea  Wyman  (1906) 10,202.88 

Anoa.vmouB  Oift  for  Scbolanhip  nse,  100.00 
.   .  AmoDDtB carried  forward,    .    .   .  $6,683,775.24  tl,79G,000.68 


rtnetnl. 

t.  l.^tOt.  Prindp*!,  Jnlj  SI,  UN. 

9S,0ei.59    .   .  Amannta  bronght  fonrard,  .   .   .  $£,603,775.34  tl,796,000.<l 


61,576.57  Rebecca  C.Ames  (190»),     .    .   .  62,176.3! 

603.88  Nathaniel  Appleton  (1778),  .  .  682.60 
1,903.86  Frank BoUesMtiuuriul  (189*),  .  1,993.46 
1,676.48  William  Brattle  (1717),    ....  1,578.42 

68,611.62  Daniel  A.  Buckley  (1906),  .  .   .  68,801.70 

60,717.48  Walter  Channing  Cabot  (1906),  60,931.47 

1,078.31  Thomas  Danforth  (17W),    .   .   .  1,078.81 

6,448.73  Uosea  Bay  (1880), 5,448  78 

431.30  John  EUery  (1738) 461.73 

1.383.84   Kilillijti..iis      790.) 1,333.34 

808.84  Thomaa  Fitch    1787), 821.09 

464.94  Ephraim  Flynt  (1788),     ....  486.98 

161.6+ Henry  Flynt(l7fiO) 169.88 

488.89  HeniT  OibbS  (1782), 506.88 

3,201.90  John  OloTer  (1668), 3,353.67 

18,887.77  Price  Greenlesf  .4id  (baluice),  .  18,943.80 

1,624.66  Edwin  A.  "W   Harlow   1906),  .  1,701.68 

360.46  Edward  Holyoke  (1743),     .  .   .  877.62 

8,441.40  fiobertXeayne     659) 1,441.40 

26,830.00  Bertram  Simball  (1903),     .  .  .  26,185.00 

1,066.98  MaryLindall     8iS)          ....  1,036.98 

6,888.63  Susan  B.  LymanOHSK) 6,988.87 

Susan  B.  Iiyman  Louu  (College) 

(balance) 846.03 

226.46  Anne  Mills  (1725) 237.17 

10.906.81  Munroe    ifiW)) 10,906.81 

3.068.86  Palli-ey  Kihihititm  (1881),   ....  3,076.46 
4,884.96  Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody  Memo- 
rial (1896), 4,979.61 

484.48  St-halarebip  and   Beneflciary  Honej 

Returned  (balunci'             1,193.84 

216.66  Joseph  Sewall      IC.i.) 225.89 

16,000.19  Alexander  Wheelook  Thayer 

(1899) 16,331.19 

11,165.10  ftuincyTuftB  (1677) 11,155.10 

291.19  Benjamin  Wadaworth  (1737),  .  304.98 

Anonymuni  Gift  for  a  pme  esiay 

in  the  Departintnt  of  Hiitoiy  and 

Goiernmi.ni  (baluitL' 350.00 

60.00  Jeremy  Pelknap  [tialaiico]  .  .  . 

1.699.87  James  Gordon  Bennett  1893)..  1,676.16 
402.46  Philo  Sherman  Bennett  (1906),  431.63 

10.820.82  Frau->ia  Boott  (1904) 10,730.04 

31,106.13  Bowdoinl'rii.'B for DiseertHtionB(1791),  81,414.67 

,810,473.33    .   .  -VniounW  curried  forward.    .    .   .  $7,010,359.41  $1,796,000.68 


,rr^. 


97,810,473.38 

8,330.04 

6,848.36 

60.00 

8,700.00 

1,646.47 

1,087.06 
S,693.:5 
7,000.00 
3,630.43 
8,908.74 
3,302.47 
114,652.66 


a.lia.TO 
164.77 
673.93 


6,436.34 
8,308.45 
10,167.40 
6,279.53 
1,123.36 
2,889.81 
2,160.46 
502.86 
6,288.08 
86,899.36 
60,406.31 
8.634.83 
7,197.08 
7,082.51 
106.38 


fi5 

Piindpml,  jDlf  H,  IMC 
.   .  AmouDti  brouKht  forward,  .    .   .  97,010,859.41  tl,T96,000.ee 

BoylstOiiPriietforElociatioD(1817),  S,2S2.S8 

CooU(^  Debating  (1899) 6,401.86 

Dante  (baluice), 60.00 

Iiloyd  MoEim  Oarrison  Priie 

aiidM(=<lBU1904)      2,700.00 

Edward  HoplcinH  Gift  for  "De- 

tQM"  (1718)(b»Uoce) 1,968.86 

Sales  (1892) 1,093.67 

John  O.  Salient  (1S89) 2,620.80 

George  B.  Sohier   1890) 7,000.00 

Charles  Sumner  (1874),  ....  3,792.02 

Robert  N  Toppan  (1894),  .  .   .  8,944.03 

Philip  Washbvu-n  (1899),   .  .  .  8,231.84 

David  A.  Wells  (1901),     ....  114,439.97    7,158,889.74 

LIBRARY   FUNDS. 

Bowditoh  (1861) (8,151.64 

Br^ht  (balance), 883.39 

FDDdofthe  Class  of  1861(1899),  704.88 
1861  (O.F. 

Dunbar's  Gift)  (1899) 694.08 

Book  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1881 

(1906) 3,600.00 

Edwin  Conant  (1892), 27,700,oo 

Constantius  (1886), 26,902.61 

Denny  (1876) 6,869.64 

Farrar  (I87i), 6,896.93 

Haven  (1844), 3,246.38 

Hayes  (1886) 10,167.70 

Hayward  (1864), 6,296.86 

B.  M.  Hodges  (twIaDce) 

HoUls  (1781  ,       3,484.08 

Homer  (1871) 8,i27.90 

JarriB  (1886), 63e.7o 

Lane  0»03)     6,430.88 

Lowell  (1881) 27,273.93 

MillOt(lB70)        60,296.68 

Charles  Eliot  Norton  (1906),    .  8,687.53 

I.aoy  Osgood  (1873) 7,338.61 

Hary  Osgood  (1860), 7,086.98 

Price  Greenleaf  Income  for  Books 

(bnlanL'tl         189.76 

Sales  (1833), 8,918.60 

Salisbury  (1838) 6,380.91 

Sever     fl78) 80,000.00 

Shapleigh  (1801), 4,011.78 

.   .  AmouDU  carried  forward,    .   .   .     (844,736.38  98,954,880.42 
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♦7,700,787.4*    .   .  AmoiuiM  broaght  tonrud,  .   .   .  9M4,7S6.8S  t8,&S4,St0.4) 
104.B9  Oeorge    B.   Sohier    Income    for 

Booka   .  liulaiirr              I60.B9 

10,H8.86  Sulij.Tiptioii  tor  l.ilitury  (1869),    .    .  10,610.11 

37,68*, 11  Simmer    isrs              87,B3s.94 

6,168.71  Kenneth  Matheaon Taylor  (1899),     6,063.28 

ia,l6*.l8  Daniel  Treadwell  (1888),    .  .  .  18,248.04 

6,278.00  lohabod  Tucker    1876) 6,018.28 

S43.06  W^alos  lii>-<mie  fur  Booki  (baluice),  646.68 

16,032.21  Walker  (1875) 18,968.02 

6,250.41  Ward  (1868) 6,260.87 

80,087.02  J.  Huntington  WolooU  (18»I),  80,813.68 

100,000.00  Bben  Wright  (1883) 100,000.00 

8,641.22  Sandr;  Gifu  for  booki  (b«luice«),  .  S,711.0S 

306.41  Sundry  b»l»nceB 1,008.92        468,466.60 

DIVINITY   SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

11.086.73  DiTiDlty  School  (bmluve) 16,364.00 

71,427.08  Nf"  KndiMvinpul   1879) 71,427.02 

17,000.00  OUver  Ames  (iH.sa) 17,000.00 

626.00  Hannah  C.  Andrews  (1886),  .  .  626.00 

890.00  Daniel  Austin  (1880) 1,116.86 

1.000.00  AdamaAyer  (1869), 1.000.00 

18,275.00  Joseph  Baker  (1876) 16,878.00 

lOl.aS    li,-norliisrynioii..v  rrturn.Ml  (b«l»nce),  800.40 

4,462.34  RuBhtonDa9hwoodBurr(1894),  4,873.64 

37.683.74  BUBaey  ITdfeasonlup  (186B),      .   .  37,683.74 

2,177.98  Joshua  Clapp  (1«36)       8.17T.96 

6,000.00  Edwin  Conant  (1892) 6,000.00 

26,644.37  Dextor  Ixeclurcahip  (  «10),     .   ..  .  26,644.37 

63,703,14  Frothinghaml'rofpi'i.irihip(1892),  64,203.14 

1,060,00  Abraham  W  PuUer  (1847),  .  .  1.060.00 

911.34  Lewis  Gtould  (1862) 911.34 

821.29  Louiaa  J.  HaU  (1898), 867.86 

6,008.43  Hanooob  Profeiiorihip  (1766).     .  6,008.43 

77,600.81  Charles  li.  Hancock  (1891),  .  .  77,600.81 

6,000.00  jaaven  (1898) 6,000.00 

1,080.00  Samuel  Hoar  (1867), 1,050.00 

10,000.00  Henry  P.  Kidder  (I88i),     .  .  .  10.000.00 

9,184.69  Homylieaow    1h41), 9,184.69 

1.050.00  Caroline  Merriam  (1867),   ,  .  .  1.080.00 

16,015,81  Parkman  rrofpfniiTshii)    1814),     .  16,016.81 

665.76  JohnW  Qulnby  Ism).       .  .  .  682.11 

1.000.00  Abby  CrockerTlichmond(1881),  1,000.00 

1,000.00  John  IL.  Russell   is*))        .  .  .  1,000.00 

10,000.00  WilliamB.apooner(iw'.K)),   .  .  10,000.00 
40,000.00  Thomaa  TUeaton  of  New  York 

Endowment  (1879), 40.000.00 

•8,848,340.77    .   .  AmonaU  curied  tonrud,    .   .   .  9428,800.47  te,417,99e.M 


sinsi. 


_Ay. 

96,S4S,S40.TT  .  .  Amonnu  brought  foroud,  . 
6,8SO.O0  Mary  P  Towneend  (1861), 
S,100.CK)  WinthropWard  1862),  .  . 
6fi,8<6.7B  Winn  I'rofvseorBhip  (1877).     . 


S,6S3. 

13,904. 
6,697 
3,794, 
4,530. 

16,076. 
6,626. 


PriDdpiU,  Jalj  11,  IMM. 
$433,300.47  l9,41T,2M.n 
6,360.00 
8,100.00 
66,846.73 


41  Bobert  CliarleB  BillingB  Prixe 

(1904) 

.98  Abner  W  Buttrick  (18S0), . 

.48  Thomaa  Gary  (1S20) 

.67  Qeorge  Chapman  0834),    . 

14  JoBhua  Clapp  1839),  .  . 
.33  JaokBOn  Fuundutiun  (ISSG),   . 

6*  J  Henry  KendttU  (1863),  . 
.76  Nancy  Kendall  (isifi),  .  . 
.00  William  Fomroy  (1886), .  . 


839,908.17 

fiS8.63 

8,864.97 

74,663.83 


16,760.00 

66.17 
47,031.96 
100,000.00 
8,340.81 
1,087.01 
94,994.97 


LAW   SCHOOL   FUNDS. 

Lft-  Scfaool  (baUnce), $S47,743.96 

James  Ban*  Ames  Lou  (1904),  647.38 

James  Barr  Ames  Prise  (1898).  4,116.67 

BenUB  I'rof.>><»or»)iip  1879),  .  .  .  78,301,86 
<JLfi  of  Jamee  Munson  Barnard 

anil  AugruetaBamard^bslanct),  2,031.81 

BUBSe;  ProfeEHorslup  (lNii2)  33,979.83 
James   C.   Carter  I'roftesoreiitp 

(1906), 103,764.98 

James   Coolldge  Carter  Lou 

(1906) 18,047.40 

Dane  Prof.worthip  (1889),.   .    .   .  16,760.00 

<}eorgeFisher.^cliiiliu'sbip(l90e),  3,664.84 

HugheB  Loan  (190^) 766.18 

Lav  School  fiuok    1883) 47,081.36 

Lair  Scbool  Library  (1898),    ....  100,000.00 

Hoyall  Hrofesaorihip     Ttil),  .   .   .  8,340.81 

S('ho]Br9bipmuufyrctQmnl(  balance),  496.80 

Weld  ProfeHBorship  (188S),     .   .   .  94,994.97 


LAWItESCK  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

1,SS8.84  Edvard  AltBtinLoai)trepsid(bal.),  $374.38 

30,686.86  John  B.  Barringer  (LSTiJ)  30,686.86 
6,143.66  Qflorge  H.  Emerson  Scholanbip 

(1903),     87,334.83 

6,767.19  George  A.  Gardner  (1898),    .  .  6,794.13 

10,961.16  HemieQJenmng8S<^l»>lur»liip(1898),  11,045.84 

61,636.43  AbbottliBwrence  (1H.'>'.>),    .  .  .  61,636.43 

60,376.00  James  Lawrence  (1866). .  .  .  .  60.376.00 
,830,486.76    .   .  Amounu  carried  (orwud, 


»ie7, 136.78 110,800,996. 10 
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PrinciMl, 
^  1,1006. 


Aug.  1, 1006.  Principal,  July  n,  IMC 

18,820,436.76  Amounts  brought  forward, $187,186.75  $10,800,996.10 

527.52  Lawrence  Scientific  School  Loans 

repaid  (balance), 188.00 

Susan  B.  Lyman  Loan  (L.  S.  S.) 

(balance), 197.50 

40,805.73  Professorship  of  Engineering  (1847),  40,805.73 

25,000.00  Arthur  Botoh  (1895), 25,000.00 

5,799.69  8tiLartWad8worthWheeler(l898),    6,156.28       259,484.26 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE 

FUNDS. 

Warren  Delano  Jr.  Loan  Scholar- 
ship.    Gift  (balance), 250.00 

£.  D.  Peters  Scholarship.  Gift(bal.),         250.00  500.00 

MUSEUM  OF   COMPARATIVE   ZOOLOGY   FUNDS. 

82,306.32  Museum  of  Comparatiye  Zoology  (bal.),  $35,714.52 
297,933.10  Agassiz  Memorial  (1875),  ....  297,933.10 
7,594.01  Teachers*  and  Pupils'  (1875),     .    .    .  7,594.01 
5,554.58  Virginia  Barret  Gibbs  Scholar- 
ship (1892), 5,567.89 

50,000.00  Gray  Fund  for  Zoological  Museum 

(1859) 50,000.00 

108,720.83  Sturgis  Hooper  (1865),      ....  107,934.77 

7,740.66  Hiunboldt  (1869), 7,740.66 

5,000.00  Willard  Feele  Hiinnewell  (1901),      5,000.00 

117,469.34  Permanent  (1859), 117,469.34        634,954.29 

GERMANIC  MUSEUM  FUNDS. 
Emperor  William  (1906),    .  .  .        19,315.00 

Unrestricted  Gift  (balance),    ....  505.15  19,820.15 

PEABODY  MUSEUM  OF   AMERICAN  ARCHAEOLOGY 
AND   ETHNOLOGY   FUNDS. 

12.229.05  Hemenway  Fellowship  (1891),     .  $12,508.70 

28,355.56  Feabody  Building  (1866) 28,355.56 

47,335.10  Feabody  CoUection  (1866),    .   .   .  47,385.10 

47,597.25  Fealx>dy  Professor  (1866),     .    .   .  47,546.64 

80,188.44  Thaw  Fellowship  (1890),      ....  80,171.24 

10.891.06  Henry    C.  Warren    Exploration 

(1899), 10,418.09 

5,000.00  Susan  Cornelia  Warren  (1902),        5,000.00 
5,830.23  Robert  C.  Winthrop  Scholarship 

(1895), 5,801.57 

20,802.76  Huntington  FrothinghamWol- 

COtt  (1891), 20,725.68 

Anonjinous  Gift  for  South  American 

Expedition  (balance), 416.66        208,274.19 

$10,282,617.99  .   .  Amounts  carried  forward, $11,924,028.99 
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Frindpsl, 
;.  1,1006. 


.0,282,617.99  .   .  Amounto  broaght  forward, $11,924,028.99 


MEDICAL   SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

5,560.57  Medical  School  (balance),    .... 
Anonymous  Fond  in  the  Department 
of  Theory  and  Practice  (1906),    .       $10,069.25 
11,824.85  Edward  Austin  (Bacteriological 

Laboratory)  (1899), 11,678.60 

26,512.68  Edward  M.  Barringer  (1881),  25,512.68 

114,679.85  Robert  C.  Billings  (1900),  .  .  119,515.18 

6,264.02  J.  IngersoU  Bowditoh  (1889),  6,242.86 
1.891.49  Boylston  Fund  for  Medical  Books 

(1800), 1,477.86 

21,899.88  John B.&Buokminster Brown 

Endowment  (1896), 22,487.89 

Billiard  Professorship  of  Neoro- 

pathology  (1906), 50,888.75 

98,945.52  Caroline  Brewer  Croft  (1899),       94,088.85 

882,728.64  Calvin  and  Luoy  Ellis  (1899),         888,573.64 
Gtoorge  Fabyan  Foundation  for 
Comparative  Pathology  (1906). 

101,917.84     GtoorgeFabyanFund 

(1896),       $101,459.99 

27,898.82      Gtoorge  Fabyan  Fund 

(addition  of  1903,  trans- 
ferred from  the  Medical 
School  Undertaking),    29,864.12 

Gtoorge  F.  Fabyan's 

additional  gift  (1906),    75,000.00     205,824.11 
1,886.08  Samuel  £.  Fita  (1884),    ....  1,836.08 
8,578.82  F.  B.  Greenough  (Surgical  Re- 
search) (1901), 8,748.23 

102,422.36  GtoorgeHigginson  Professorship 

(1902), 102,777.16 

Jackson  Professorship  of  Clinical 
Medicine  (1859). 
19,192.65      Former  Principal,    .   .   $19,192.65 
25,000.00      Addition  of  1908,  trans- 
ferred from  the  Medical 
School  Undertaking,     25,000.00 

Elliot  C.  Lee's  gift  of 

1903,  transferred  from 
Medical  School  Real 
Estate  apon  his  request,   25,000.00       69,192.65 

98,686.99  Henry  Jaokson  Endowment,    .   .       96,127.75 
1,934.45  Medical  Library  (1872), 2,026.12 


$11,273,882.95    .   .   Amounts  carried  forward,     .   .  $1,206,841. 61  $11,924,0 
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911,2TS,8B8.9e    .  .    Amotiiitt  brought  forwud,  .  .  »1,S06,M1.61911,9M,( 

68,027.68  WiUiam  O.  Moseley  (1897), .  .  63,0*1.06 

88,760.00  N^^w  Sutiscription    1888) 88,760.00 

407,676.00  HenryL. Pierce (BeiWu»ry)(1888),  486,894.06 

66,408.64  Prootor  (1903) 66,244.64 

1,184,077.88  John D.RockefeUerGifi  (1901),  1,177,868.98 

G,G66.S1  Gift  fur  I'ntliologii'il  I.Bhuriitory,    .  6,678.68 

9,886.94  Dr.  Kuppaner    1»S7).             .  .  9,886.94 
George  C  Shattuck  (1868). 
60,000  00       F,.rin.r  I'riruipal,            »60,000.00 
87,000.00      Addition  of  1908,  trani- 
fcired  from  the  Medi- 
ctl  School  ITndeTtmk- 

Ing 87.000.00  77,000.00 

114,864.76  Jaine3StillmiiiiPTofeHonhip(1901),  116,898.91 
6,099.84  Sthool  of  ll'umparuivc  Medivini' (1899),     6,841 .68 

7,167.76  Surjciciil  Luboratorj-    1897),  ....  6,889.18 

16,766.11  Mary  "W  Swett  (1884) 15,766.11 

80,000.00  Samuel  w  Swett  (1884),  .  .  .  80,000.00 

8,000.00  Quinoy  Tufts  (1879)        ....  8,000.00 
14,096.83  Warren  Fimd  for  ADmtamlc^  Mn- 

aeuin  (1K4«) 18,661.18 

41,968.00  Charles  Wilder  (1900) 41,896.00 

87,882.90  Henry  WiUardWiUiama  (1893),  89,154.85 
Medicil  School  Re»l  En«te  (ipedal 

iinlanoc               1,006.18 

608.48  Oifu  for  Anatomic&l  Rewmrch  (bal.),  <83.6S 
16.86  GifU  for  Pathological  Dep't  LOttarj 

(balance),      •   • 

4,476.03  Sandr?  Oifta  (balance*), 6,109.88 


5,414.86  Qeo.CheyneBhattuokMemoTial 

(1891), G,44S.as 

6,860.48  Charles  Eliot  Ware  Memorial 

(1891) 5,812.78 

6,867.40  John  Ware  Memonal  (1891),  .   .  5,396.80 


6,133.28  Anonymoni  Aid  (1905) 6,176.68 

5,204.28  Lucius  F   BiUings  (1900),    .  .  6,850.95 

6,815.03  DavidWilliams  CiieeT6r(18«9),  5,840.66 

3,190.46   Cotttng  fiifl  (1900), 8,316.66 

8,869.48  Orlando  W  Doe  (1893),    .  .  .  8,936.00 
1.27  John  FoBter  income  for  Medical 

Students  (balance), 161.68 

6,749.17  LewiSBndHarrietHarden(1894),  6,712.15 

6,490,99  Claudius  M.  Jones  (1893),    .  .  6,648.66 

$18,869,017.69    .   .     Amounts  carrieil  forward,  .    .•3,369,383.29911,984,0 


Ath.1, 


Priiielp»l,Jiiljll.ll 


«IS,8aO,01T.69  .    .    Araoanto  brought  fonraid,  .   .  (3,369,S29.S9$lI,934,(»e.9l 

6,631,SB  AlfreclHosmorljinder    1896),  5,613.87 

8,S8l.Sl  Joseph  Pearaoa  01iver(19M),  8,768.84 

6,788.19  Charles  B.Porter    itiu:),  .  .   .  6,761.78 

4,887.76  CharleB  Fratt  Strong  (1894),  .  6,019.46 

6,6So,75  Isaaa  Sweetaer  (1892),  ....  e,S79.8G 

6,361.60  John  Thomson  Taylor  (1899),  6,416.66 

6,476.aa  Edward  Wiggleswortb  (1897),  6,586,78 


9,796.81  BoylBton  (1803), 3.964.29 

7.488.37  William  H.  Thorndike  (1896),         7,848.80 

DENTAL   SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

11,346.73  Denial  School  (biUnce) »U,968.I1 

2,865.85  Dental  School  Endowment  (1880),  .  8,866.85 

83,000.00  SenryC  Wftrren Endowment (1889),  23,000.00 

9,615.28  (iiflBf^irBiiil.linx  (1892),     ....         13,822.98 

Harvard  !)*■  ntsl  Alnmni  (1906),  .  1,822.48 

Denial  acliool  Real  Bitate  (balance),  *0*-M 


60,460.00 

80,218.61 

5,000.00 

8,600.00 

100,000.00 

547.66 

8,000.00 

45,000.00 

81,000,00 

60,000,00 

60,000.00 

873,982.07 

110,393.88 

14,186,16 

89,809,03 

13,380,00 

42,36 


OBSEUV.ATilBY   FUNDS. 

.\ilvanoi'mpnti>f  A>troo.Science(1901), 
Ad  vannmunl  of  Artroo.  S(nenoe(1908), 

Thomas  Q.  Apploton(ie84),  . 
J  IngersoU  Bowditch  (1889), . 
UriahA.  Hoyden  (1887),  .  .  . 
Draper Memorial(balaoce),  .  . 
Charlotte  Sarria  (1877),    .  .  . 

Haven  (1898) 

Jamea  Hayward  (1866),  .  .  . 
DbwprTHMryiindovrment  883),  . 
Paine  l'rof,-«m.rp,liipfle8H)         .    . 

■Robert  Treat  Paine  (1886),  .  . 
Edward  B.  Phillips  (1849), .  . 

Josiah  ftulney  [.Im'56  , 

David  Bears  (1S43     

Augustus  Story  (1871),  .... 
Gift  for  pnbliihing  lunar  photograplu. 


•60,370.00 
18,816.01 
6,000.00 
8,600.00 
800,000.00 
2,872.51 
8,000.00 
46,000.00 
81,000.00 
60,000.00 
60,000.00 
878,938.07 
110,893.88 
14,794.67 
40,188.88 
13,380.00 


BUS8EY   INSTITUTION   FUNDS. 

(88,826.48 
18,116.23 


87,143,83  BUBSey  luKtitntion  tbnluncy). 

18,647,40  Woodland  Hill  (1896),   .   .    .  

ARNOLD   ARBORETUM   FUNDS. 

124,930.00  Arnold  Arboretum  (1899) (126,815.00 

160.486.79  James  Arnold  (1872), 160,867.14 

28,905,81  ArborctuinConitractionQifta(balance),  29,885.15 
12.600.00  Bobert  Charlea  Billings  (1904).      18,600.00 


Amooiiti  carried  forward,  .   .   .(388,667.29(16,348,107.94 


i8.se  .   .    Amonnti  brought  forwvd, 
18.69  WUUam  L.  Bradley  (1897).  .  . 
i8.0e  BnSBOy     Pimd    for   the    AlUOld 

Arborv-luin  (1903) 

Francis  Skimier  C19M) 

«.79  Gift  for  book!  (bmluL-e), 


Principal.  July  M.  TML 


S,808.0« 

S0,000.00 

M.65 


OTHER   FUNDS   FOR   SPECIAL   PURPOSES. 


10,606.66  FbillipB    Brooka   Home   EDdow- 

ment  (1901), 910,506.66 

11,843.64  BAlph  H.  BhflpRrd(1900),  .   .   .        11,843.64 
6,786.64  Balph  Hamilton  Shepard  He- 

iin.vud  iisiifci         6,888.76 

6,706.27  JohnW.uidBelindali.BandaU 

(1897), 5,776.73 


60,000.00 
16,873.77 
17,881.69 
84,6S0.T7 


64,946.60 

6,866.84 

698.78 

S,S9e.8S 


476.19  Foot  -^r'  Museum  {bxlanoe),  .  .  . 
50.000,00  WiUiam  Hayes  Fogg  (1892),  . 
16,483.12  OtTAJ  Funil  for  Engravings  1858), 
17,446.06  WUllam  M.  Prichard  (1898),  , 
84,262.74  John  Witt  BaodaU  (1898), .  .  . 


2,312.93  StUlman  Inannu?  (baluce),  .  . 
6,874.92  Stillman  InflnuM;  Gift  (bkltnce), 
S8,46O.00  Hobert  Charles  BUUnga,  for 
StiUman  Infimmrv  (1903),  .  . 
6,690.88  Free    Iti-il    Fuml   of  the   ClftSB  of 

1868(l«iM) 

666.90  Free  Bed  Fond  for  StUlman  Inflrm- 


BT)- 


-.WV) 


8,147.60  Herbert   Sohurz   Memorial   Free 

B.-.!     190:1)       

2.776.82  Henry  P.  Waloott  (1901),  .  .  . 


421.74  Brighton  Manb  Fence  (balance), 
0,798.38  Emerson  Hall,  " 

447.26  Semitic  Building,  " 

887.17  John  SimpUna  Hall,    >' 
7,134.34    .   .   Amount*  carried  forward,  . 


1,482.28 
8,661.67 


1,422.23  Food  of  the  Clasa  of  1884  (1887), 
8,816.59  "  "  "  1844(1896), 
10,744.45  "  ■'         "         1848  (1905),        11,887.10 

3.725.00  "         "  "       ■  1863  (1887),         8,726.00 

7,869.00  "  '■         "         1868(1904),         7,865.60 


421.74 
442.4S 


9262,803.73  »ie,723,0i 
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PHncipal, 

Aug.  1, 190A.  Principal,  July  81, 1906. 

$15,067,134.34  .   .  Amounts  brought  forward,    .    .   .  $262,803.73  $16,782,000.68 

273,118.57  George  Smith  Bequest  (1904),      .  294,093.50 
3,146.41  Stillman     Infirmary     (Contagious 

Ward)  (balance), 

31,306.15  Gift    for    new    University    Library 

Building  (balance), 32,790.06 

SUNDRY  FUNDS. 

482,150.66  Edward  Austin  (1899),    ....  481,015.07 

50,000.00  Bright  Legacy  (1880), 50,000.00 

22,974.70  Bursar's  Sundry  Accounts  (balance),  15,038.08 

892,710.18  BuBSey  Trust  (1861), 392.710.18 

164,138.13  CalYinand  Luoy  Ellis  Aid  (1899),  164,487.94 

3,171.50  John  Foster  (1840), 3,171.50 

596,522.01  Gains  and  Losses  for  General  Invest- 
ments (1891), 598,969.63 

788,865.31  FrioeGreenleaf  (1887),    ....  794,942.67 

29,939.33  Henry  Harris  (1883), 29,939.38 

1.887.03  Harvard  Memorial  Society  (1898),  1,452.77 
54,182.65  Robert  Troup  Paine  (1880),  .  .  55,762.48 
42,000.00  James  Savage  (1873), 42,ooo.oo 

6,526.88  Gifts  for  Semitic  Museum  Ck>llection 

(balance), 11,553.10 

5.009.04  Gifts    for    Excavations  in  Palestine 

(balance), 3,584.73 

252.96  Gifts  for  Cuban  Teachers  (balance),  137.96 

53.70  Sundry  balances, 8,284,458.78 

FUNDS  IN  TRUST   FOB  PUBPOSES   NOT 
CONNECTED   WITH  THE  COLLEGE. 

16,685.78  Daniel  Williams  (1716), ....  $16,665.80 

4,800.88  Sarah  Winslow  (1790),     ....  4,792.55         21,458.85 


$18,036,025.71  $19,977,911.71 
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RECEIPTS   AND   PAYMENTS   FOR  DEPARTMENTS. 

DETAILED   STATEMENT. 

The  following  tables  are  intended  to  show  in  some  detail 
the  resources  and  expenditures  of  each  Department  of  the 
University.  The  receipts  include  every  gift  and  the  income 
of  every  Fund,  and  the  payments  those  for  the  specific  object 
of  every  gift  and  Fund,  stated  separately  except  in  the  case  of 
a  general  object  such  as  salaries,  in  which  case  the  payments 
are  merged  under  the  general  heading. 

K  the  income  of  a  restricted  Fund  in  any  year  is  not  wholly 
used,  the  surplus  is  added  to  the  principal  and  the  addition  is 
temporary  or  permanent  according  to  the  terms  of  the  restric- 
tion. Thus  there  may  be  a  surplus  in  the  restricted  income  of 
a  Department  and  yet  a  deficit  in  its  general  account  shown 
previously  (see  pp.  8-16). 

If  payments  on  account  of  a  restricted  Fund  in  any  year 
exceed  the  income  available,  the  excess  is  treated  as  a  loan  or 
*<  advance"  from  general  investments,  which  must  be  repaid 
from  the  future  income  of  the  Fund. 

K  a  gift  for  immediate  use  is  not  wholly  spent  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  balance  is  included  in  the  statement  of 
**  Funds  and  Balances "  beginning  on  page  58. 

These  tables  are  not  found  in  the  Treasurer's  books,  bat 
are  a  transcript  of  the  books  and  form  a  balanced  statement  as 
shown  on  page  128. 


Tabie  No.  I. 
THE  UNIVERSITY. 

RBCEIPTS. 

Gift  for  c«piUl  account. 

William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.  BeqoeW $3,000.00 

James  C.  Carter  Fond 100,000.00 

Richard  W  Foatar  Fund  (additioiua),  ....  13,600.00 

Henry  L.  Hlgginson  Fnoil,  ,  .  .  ., 20,000.00  flM.EOO. 00 

Income  of  the  followiHt'  Fnndi:  — 

BandMuiU- »64-18 

WUliam  H.  Baldwin,  Jr 41.86 

Andrew  Bigelow, S34.6S 

Stanton  Blake, S3T.00 

Charlotte  F  Blanohard, 22S.16 

Samuel  D.  Bradford, 2«.86 

Jamea  C.  Carter, i,7eiM 

John  W.  Carter, 417-56 

Thomas  Cotton, T.S5 

John  Cowdin,       1,608.78 

OoorgeB.DoiT, 8,873.78 

George  Draper, 1,818.70 

a.  H.  Eddy       i,896.90 

Harvard  EUla, 4,798.06 

Hlohard  W.  Foater 716.98 

John  Davis  Wlllianu  Frenoh, 188.40 

Gore, 97S.07 

John  C.  Gray, 836.09 

Henry  Harris  (1  income,  tee  p.  104), 709.65 

Walter  Hastings,       434.86 

Henry  L-Higginaon, 631.98 

George  Baxter  Hyde, 237  00 

Inaamice  and 'juaranty  (put,Beep.  134),  .   .   .   .  1,047.41 

Leonard  Jarvis, 799.78 

Henry  P.  Kidder, 474.00 

Joseph  Lee,         384.04 

Theodore  I.yman 474.00 

larael  UunHon 746.66 

Henry  8.  Kourse  (pKt,  vee  p.  184), l,3B0.2l 

Franola  E.  Parker, 3,801.98 

WiUiam  Ferklna 1,482.00 

Henry  L.  Fleroe  (Re^nai?) (put,  lee pp.  98,116),  2,689.51 

Pre*ldenfi, 3,021.76 

Retiring  Allowance, 17,368.19 

John  L.  BuBsell, 1,107.74 

Isaao  Sweetser 2,288.68 

Seth  Turner, 287.00 

William  P.  Weld, 8,340.38     68,122.88 

Amount  cairfed  fonrud, •197,622.60 
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Table  No.  I,  The  University,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $197,62S.66 

Balance  remaining  after  dividing  the  net  income  among 

the  Funds, $1,237  78 

Care  of  the  Sarah  Winslow  Fund, 5.69 

Sale  of  catalogues,  calendars,  directories,  &c.,     ....  1,831.16 

"      loam, 16.00 

Use  of  houses  by  College  officers, 1,550.00 

Use  of  land  by  Harvard  Union, 1,260.00 

Gift  for  work  on  Memorial  Hall  clock, 178.72       6,078 J6 

$208,696.01 

PAYMENTS. 
Orerseers'  Expenses. 

Printing  President's  Annual  Report, $1,228.92 

"        Treasurer's      "  "  464.35 

**       other  reports,  ballots,  etc., 244.17 

Advertising, 61.50 

Auditing  Treasurer's  accounts, 150.00 

Other  expenses, 100.44     $2,249.88 

Office  Expenses. 
President's, 

Clerical  sendees $1,091.25 

Other  expenses, 468.67     $1,559.92 

Treasurer's, 

Clerical  seryices, $1,755.00 

Rent  of  safes, 750.00 

Other  expenses, 791.88       8,296.88 

Bursar's, 

Clerical  serrices, $4,848.48 

Other  expenses, 1,922.59       6,766.02 

Publication  Agent's, 

Clerical  and  other  serrices, $2,194.90 

Postage  and  stationery, 1,251.17 

Other  expenses, 835.00       4,281.07 

Inspector  of  Grounds  and  Buildings, 

Clerical  and  other  services, $1,164.50 

ImproTements  and  repairs, 418.31 

Other  expenses, 222.13       1,799.94 

Janitor's, 

ImproTements  and  repairs, $810.55 

Other  expenses, 42.81          353.36 

Corporation  Rooms  (fuel,  rent,  Ac),     .   .  .   .    .   .        2,587.90      20,594.69 

Amount  carried  forward, $22,848.97 
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Table  No.  I,  The  Uniyebsity,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $22,848.97 

Salaries. 

President, 

From  the  Uniyersity, $6,000.00 

<'     President's  Fond, 3,131.68 

*^     Thomas  Cotton  Fund,  ....             7.63  $9,189.31 

Treasurer, 6,000.00 

Comptroller, ' 8,750.00 

Bursar, 4,000.00 

Assistant  Bursar, 2,250.00 

Secretary  of  the  Corporation, 8,000.00 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Orerseers, 200.00 

Commencement  Marshal, 100.00 

Secretary  for  Appointments, 1,250.00 

Regent, 1,000.00 

Medical  Visitor, 8,500.00 

Publication  Agent, 2,500.00 

Inspector  of  Grounds  and  Buildings, 3,500.00 

Clerks,  Treasurer's  office, 4,000.00  ^ 

Bursar's  Assistant, 1,800.00     45,989.31 

Betiring  Allowances. 

From  Retiring  Allowance  Fund $17,868.12 

**    University  income, 8,406.02      25,774.14 

Memorial  Hall  and  Sanders  Theatre. 

Janitor  service, $160.93 

Lighting, 22.68 

Heating, 1.80 

Supplies, 2.00 

Insurance, 183.29 

Repairs, 437.07           757.72 

Payments  made  from  University  income  on  the  following 

accounts :  — 

Appleton  Chapel  (part,  see  Table  XIX,  page  121),  $6,412.53 
Phillips  Brooks  House  (part,  see  Table  XX, 

page  122), 1,829.41 

William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Museum  (part,  see 

Table  XVII,  page  119) 2,772.49 

Gfrermanio  Mu8eum(part,  see  Table  XVI,  page  118),  332.72 
Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and 

Ethnology  (part,  see  Table  XIV,  page  117),     .   .  1,248.32 

Semitio  Museum  (part,  see  Table  XV,  page  118),  1,778.82      14,374.29 

Amount  carried  forward, $109,739.43 
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Tablb  No.  I,  The  University,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $109,789.49 

General  Expensei. 

Labor, $8,702.46 

Watchmen, 2,898.70 

Uniyersity  Gazette,      658.83 

Annual  Catalogue, 2,605.75 

Quinquennial  Catalogue, 666.90 

Guide  Book, 85.00 

Expenses  of  Medical  Visitor, 213.81 

Diplomas, 5.60 

Commencement  Day  expenses, 550.80 

Expenses  on  portraits  in  Memorial  Hall, 91 .64 

Setting  Tablet  to  President  Walker,  in  Apple- 
ton  Chapel, 25.00 

Association  of  American  Universities,  conference,  .  25.00 

American  Medical  Association  meetings, 257.56 

American  Philosophical  and  Psychological  Associa- 
tion meetings, 166.25 

Other  hospitality, 150.70 

Legal  services, 25.00 

Mercantile  agency, 755.00 

Plank  walks, 257.41 

Driveways  and  gravel  walks, 1,050.65 

Watering  driveways  and  streets, 391.75 

Repairs  and  improvements, 588.44 

Taxes  on  Harvard  Union, $4,845.00 

Less  repaid  by  Harvard  Union,    •      4,845.00 

Freight,  supplies,  and  sundries, .   .   .  557.16      20,828.41 

$189,962.84 
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Table  No.  II. 

THE    COLLEGE. 

RECEIPTS. 
Gifts  for  Capital  Account. 

Julia  Amory  Appleton  Fellowship  Fond,  $20,000.00 
Daniel  Austin  Fund  (additional),     ....  1,576.86 
William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.  1686  Fund,  .  .  5,588.96 
Francis  James  Child  Memorial  Fund  (ad- 
ditional),      50.00 

Gheorge   H.   Emerson   Scholarship    Fund 

(additional),      20,656.20 

Franois  Farkman  Fellowship  Fund,  .  .  .  10,000.00 

Nelson  Robinson  Jr.  Additional  Fund,  .  .  175,000.00 

Robert  W.  Sayles  Fund, 5,000.00 

Teachers'  Endowment  Fund  (additional),  .   .   .  1,108,040.93 
Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  Fund  of  the 

Class  of  1881, 88,570.00 

Jerome  Wheelock  Fund  (additional),    .   .  10.00  $1,429,498.96 

Income  of  Funds  for  Instruction,  and  Gifts  for  Salaries. 

Alford  Professorship, $1,815.80 

John  B.  Barringer, 1,454.56 

Boylston  Professorship, 1,843.17 

Class  of  1880  (part,  pp.  98,  113),     ....  8,259.48 

Class  Subscription, 7,189.29 

Faul  Dudley, 170.55 

Eaton  Professorship  (part,  see  p.  124),  .   .   .  5,965.17 

Eliot  Professorship, 1,024.74 

Eliot           *'          (Jon.  Fhillips'  Oift),  .  850.00 

Calvin  and  Lucy  Ellis  Aid  (part,  see  p.  84),  2,798.47 

Erving  Professorship, 165.90 

Fisher        '*           1,705.97 

Henry  Fljmt  (part,  see  p.  124), 5.57 

Fund  for  Permanent  Tutors, 769.78 

Gtodkin  Lecture, 613.50 

Oospel  Church  (i  income,  see  p.  124),  ....  160.98 

Asa  Ghray  Professorship, 1,016.78 

Gumey  (part,  seep.  124), 8.807.94 

Hersey  Professorship  (}  income,  see  p.  104),  574.97 

Hersey  Professorship  (Thomas  Lee's  gift) ,  1,030 .67 

HoUis          **           (Divinity), 1,636.15 

HoUis          '^           (Mathematics), 177.61 

Ingersoll  Lecture  (part,  see  p.  86),    ...   .  143.94 

Abbott  Lawrence, 2,916.81 

James  Lawrence, 2,887.78 

Lectures  on  Political  Economy, 508.98 

Amounts  carried  forward,  ....  $46,988.96  $1,429,492.95 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

AmoonU  broaght  forward,     ....  $46,938.96  $1,429,492.95 

Income  of  Funds  for  Instruction,  and  Gifts  for  Salaries 
(continued) . 

Henry  Lee  Professorship, 5,208.12 

Thomas  Lee,  for  Reading, 748.78 

Arthur  T.  Lyman, 1,185.00 

MoLean  Professorship, 2,041.19 

William  Belden  Noble  Lectnres, 1,151.54 

Francis  Greenwood  Peabody  (part,  see 

p.  86), 800.00 

Daniel  H.  Feiroe, 676.21 

Ferkins  Professorship, 995.40 

Flummer  Fonndation, 1,185.95 

Fope  Professorship 2,488.50 

Professorship  of  Engineering, 1,934.20 

Professorship  of  Hygiene  (part,  see  p.  124),    .   .  7,998.03 

Nelson  Robinson  Jr.  (part,  see  pp.  81,  86),  .  18,506.49 

Arthur  Rotoh, 1,185.00 

Bumford  Professorship, 2,671.89 

Gnrdon  Saltonstall, 2,844.00 

Smith  Professorship, 1,096.84 

Josiah  Stickney, 644.17 

Teachers*  Endowment, 77,575.62 

Unknown  Memorial  (part,  see  p.  86), 3,028.21 

Henry  Villard, 1,670.19 

Henry  W.  Wales  (part,  see  p.  97). 

Wales  Professorship, 1,500.00 

Henry  C.  Warren  (part,  see  p.  86),  ....  4,266.67 

Sylvester  Waterhonse, 291.46 

David  A.  Wells  (part,  see  p.  85), 4,500.00 

Jerome  Wheelock, 1.28 

Gifts  for  salaries  and  lectures, 2,625.00        196,768.70 

Income  of  Funds  for  General  Purposes. 

John  W.  P.  Abbot  (accumulating),    ....  $487.89 

John  A.  Blanohardy 49.77 

Edward  W.  Codman  (part,  see  p.  124),  .  .  14,655.32 

Jonathan  Phillips, 1,493.10 

William  M.  Spackman, 118.50 

Twenty-flfth  Anniversary  Fund  of  the 

Class  of  1881, 353.98          17,168.66 

Income  of  Fellowship  Funds,  and  Gifts  for  Fellowships. 

Julia  Amory  Appleton. 

Gift, $1,000.00 

Interest, 157.98  1,157.98 

Amounts  carried  forward, $1,157.98  $1,642,410.81 
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Table  No.  n,  The  College,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amonntfl  brought  forward,    ....  $1,157.98  $1,642,410.21 

Income  of  Fellowship  Funds,  and  Gifts  for  Fellowships 
(eontinutd). 

Edward  Austin  (part,  see  pp.  81, 84, 105, 109) . 

Edward  Austin  Fellowships, 2,000.00 

Austin  Teaching            «               14,000.00 

Cercle  Fran^ais  de  rUniyersit^  Harvard  (gift),  600.00 

George  W.  Dillaway, 248.85 

Ozias  Goodwin  Memorial, 546.24 

Harris, 528.32 

Inter-municipal  Committee  on  Household  Research 

(gift), 350.00 

Edward  William  Hooper, 1,204.43 

John  Thornton  Kirkland, 518.22 

Henry  Iioe  Memorial, 561.79 

Charles  Eliot  Norton, 614.22 

Robert  Treat  Paine, 615.68 

John  Parker, 2,794.18 

Francis  Parkman, 296.25 

Nelson  Bobinson  Jr.  (part,  see  pp.  80,  86). 

Nelson  Bobinson  Jr.  Fellowship,  .  .  .  500.00 

Bogers, 1,529.81 

Henry  Bromfleld  Bogers  Memorial,    .  .  .  554.06 

South  End  House  (gifts), 870.00 

JohnTyndall, 564.34 

James  Walker, 534.72 

Whiting, 1,101.05         81,189.64 

Income  of  Scholarship  Funds,  and  Gifts  for  Scholarships. 

Abbot, $180.93 

Alford  (accumulating), 103.10 

Edward  Austin  (part,  see  pp.  81,  84, 105, 109). 

Austin  Scholarships  in  Architecture,    .  .  .  300.00 

"               "          for  Teachers,    ....  2,542.66 

Bartlett, 255.96 

Bassett, 269.33 

Bigelow, 632.84 

Borden  (accumulating), 128.74 

Bowditoh, 6,420.33 

Bright  Scholarships. 

Interest  on  balance, $168.08 

Bright  Legacy  (i^  income,  see  p.  97),  1,185.00  1,353.08 

Browne,     184.20 

Morey  Willard  Buokminster, 251.74 

Burr, 1,609.80 

Amounts  carried  forward,  ....  $13,232. 71f$l,673,599.85 
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Table  No.  II,  The  Collbgb,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 
AmoanU  brought  forward,     ....   $18,282.71  $1,678,599.86 

Income  of  Scholarship  Funds,  and  Gifts  for  Scholarships 
(continued) . 

Buliiff  Sterling  Choate, 292.18 

Class  of  1802, 899.49 

"       1814, 166.18 

''      1816  (Kirkland), 815.88 

**       1817, 219.89 

**       1828, 167.27 

«       1886, 288.94 

*»       1841, 246.72 

''       1862  (Dana), 246.67 

"       1866, 766.66 

**       1867, 228.61 

1877, 248.28 

"       1883, 287.72 

Crowninshield, 679.89 

Warren  H.  Cudworth  (gift), 600.00 

Franois  H.  Cummings, •  276.48 

Warren  Delano,  Jr.  Loan  (gift) 250.00 

(George  and  Martha  Derby, 264.64 

Julius  Dexter, 244.96 

Orlando  W.  Doe, 186.42 

William  Samuel  Eliot, 261.60 

(George  H.  Emerson  (part,  see  p.  124),    .  .  1,201.07 

Joseph  Eveleth  (part,  see  p.  106), 1,866.16 

Fall  River, 104.09 

Farrar, 301.89 

Riohard  Augustine  Gambrill, 649.41 

Charles  Haven  Goodwin,  ........  367.82 

Bex^amin  D.  Greene, 206.88 

Price  Greenleaf  (part,  see  pp.  84,  97,  98) . 

Price  Greenleaf  Scholarships, 8,000.00 

Harvard  Club  of  Buffalo  (gift), 200.00 

"            ''        Chicago     "        300.00 

*»            **        San  Francisco  (gift),  ....  460.00 

**            **        St.  Louis              "       ....  800.00 

John  Appleton  Haven, 494.48 

William  Hilton  (part,  see  p.  106), 698.60 

Ebenezer  Bockwood  Hoar, 618.13 

Iievina  Hoar,  for  the  town  of  Lincoln, ....  308.24 
B.  M.  Hodges  (part,  see  p.  98) . 

Hodges  Scholarsliip, 284.77 

HolliS, 302.41 

Henry  B.  Humphrey, 619.36 


Amounts  carried  forward,     ....   $31,121.64  $1,678,599.86 


Tabi^  No.  II,  Thb  Collbqk,  ( 
RECBIFTS. 
AmounU  brought  fonrud,  .   .   .   .   Kl.lSl.Si  (1,678,699  JS 
Income  of  Scholanhip  Fnndi,  and  Gitt»  for  Scholanhipt 

Hennen  JemungB, S19.08 

Cbarles  L.  Jones, 1,478.6S 

Xiawrence  !icientiflc  Scbool  AuadaHoa  (gift),        160.00 

Oearge  EmersoQ  Iiowell, 49E».9S 

Hsrkoe,     SS8.08 

HatthewB  Scholuihipi. 

Intereit  on  balaiKsc, (156.76 

HatthewB  Hall,  hklf  net  renU, .  .  6,100.70  6,3S6.46 

Wimam  Merrick, .  .  .  896.84 

Morey, 397,78 

Lady  Mowlson, 279.00 

Howard  Gardner  ITiohols 278.07 

Iiuoy  OBgood, 288.49 

Oeorge  Foster  Peabody, S12.66 

Pennoyer, 318.81 

Hebeoaa  A.  FerUiu, 909.66 

E.D  Peters  (gift) 260.00 

Pliikdelphis 617.70 

WendeU  FhllUpa  Memorial 78.90 

Bioardo  Priie  (gift) 860.00 

Bodger, 67.92 

Henry  Bromfleld  Bogers, 166.99 

Bdward  BueseU, 27S.64 

Sales, 869.83 

SaltonstaU 687.47 

I^verett  SaltonstaU, 410.01 

Hary  SaltonstaU.    Income •880.14 

Loan  repaid,  .   .      100.00  480.14 
James  Savage  (pan.  lee  pp.  98, 114). 

Savage  Scbolarthip 800.00 

Sever, 154.67 

Bewail, 629.84 

Shattuck, 8.860.90 

Blade, 890.09 

Dnnlap  Smith, 800.14 

Btory, 816.10 

Stoughton,  Uae  of  partnre, (100.00 

IntereM, 62.57  188.67 

Swift, .   .  176.81 

Thayer, 8,782.38 

Qorham  Thomas, 804.68 

Toppan, 868.96 

Amount*  carried  forward,     ....   (53,741.89(1,678,699.85 
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Tadle  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

AmounU  brought  forward,     .    .   .  $53,741.39  $1,673,599.85 

Income  of  Scholarship  Funds  and  Gifts  for  Scholarships 
(continued) . 

Townsend, 1,226.43 

WalCOtt, 241.22 

Christopher  M.  Weld, 508.98 

Jacob  Wendell, 257.95 

Whiting, 560.66 

Josiah  Dwight  Whitney, 239.18 

Mary  I..  Whitney, 517.20 

Charles  Wyman, 479.83 

Anonymous  Gift  for  Scholarship  use,      100.00         57,872.88 

Income  of  Beneficiary  and  Loan  Funds,  and  Repayments. 
Bebecoa  C.  Ames. 

Interest, $2,444.75 

Loan  repaid, 50.00  $2,494.75 

Nathaniel  Appleton, .  .  .  28.62 

Edward  Austin  (see  pp.  81*,  105, 109). 

For  Loans, $1,511.30 

Loans  repaid  by  Special  Students,  .         54.23  1,565.53 

Edward  Austin  Loans  Repaid  (L.  S.  S.),    .  .  429.86 

Frank  Bolles  Memorial, 90.20 

William  Brattle, 74.79 

Daniel  A.  Buckley, 4,341.10 

Walter  Channing  Cabot, 2,403.99 

Thomas  Danforth, 51.10 

Moses  Day, 258.28 

Calvin  and  I«ucy  Ellis  Aid  (part,  see  p.  79),  4,002.81 

John  EUery, 20.43 

Exhibitions, 63.19 

Thomas  Fitch, 38.35 

Ephraim  Flynt, 22.04 

Henry  Flynt, 7.68 

Henry  Gibbs, 22.89 

John  Glover, 161.77 

Price  Greenleaf  (part,  see  pp.  82,  97,  98) . 

Price  Greenleaf  Aid, 16,370.78 

Edwin  A.  W.  Harlow, 77.03 

Edward  Holyoke, 17.06 

Bobert  Keayne, 115.70 

Bertram  Slimball, 1,185.00 

Iiawrenoe  Scientific  School  Loan,  repayments,  556.75 

Mary  Iiindall, 50.10 

Susan  B.  Lyman, 297.86 

Anne  Mills, 10.71 

Amounts  carried  forward, $34,748.37  $1,731,472.68 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward,    .   .   .   $34,748.87  $1,781,478.68 

Income  of  Benefidary  and  Loan  Funds,  and  Repayments 
(^continued) . 

Mimroe, .  516.99 

Palfrey  Exhibition, 97.60 

Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody  Memorial, ....  231.55 
Scholarship  and  Beneficiary  Money  Returned. 

Loans  repaid, $1,446.76 

Gift, 26.00  1,470.76 

Joseph  Sewall, 10.24 

Alexander  W.  Thayer  (part,  see  p.  124),    .  281.00 

Qnlnoy  Tufts, 628.76 

Bex^amin  Wadsworth, 18.79 

Stuart  Wadsworth  Wheeler. 

Interest, $274.92 

Loans  repaid, 81.67  366.69         88,805.64 

Income  of  Prize  Funds,  and  gifts  for  prizes. 

Anonymous  gift  for  a  prize  essay  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  History  and  GoTemment  (balance),    .  $260.00 

James  Gordon  Bennett, 76.79 

Philo  Sherman  Bennett, 19.06 

Francis  Boott, 489.22 

Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations, 1,474.42 

Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution, 167.84 

Coolidge  Debating, 253.50 

Iiloyd  MoKim  Garrison, 127.46 

Edward  Hopkins  Gift  for  ^^Deturs." 

From  Trustees, $208.86 

Interest  on  balance, 87.45  296.31 

Sales, .  .  .  61.52 

John  O.  Sargent, 127.65 

(George  B.  Sohier  (part,  see  p.  97),     ....  260.00 

Charles  Sumner, 171.69 

Bobert  N.  Toppan, 186.29 

Philip  Washburn, 104.37 

David  A.  Wells  (part,  see  p.  80), 914.39           4,948.41 

Income  of  Sundry  Funds  for  Special  Purposes. 
Botanic  Department  (part,  see  p.  112). 

One-fourth  for  Cryptogamic  Herbarium,    .   .  471.39 

One-eighth  for  Laboratories  of  Botany,      .   .  235.70 

William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.  1886, 198.65 

Francis  James  Child  Memorial, 642.82 

Classical  Publication  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1856. 

Interest, $336.78 

Sales, 166.37  493.16 

Amounts  carried  forward,     ....     $1,941.71  $1,774,626.73 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Axnonnta  broaght  forward,  .   .   .   .  $1,941.71  $1,774,686.71 
Income  of  Sundry  Funds  for  Special  Purposes  (coniinued). 

(George  A.  Gkurdner, 278.86 

(George  Silsbee  and  Ellen  Sever  Hale,  .  250.65 

Harvard  Oriental  Series, 718.99 

IngersoU  Lecture  (part,  see  p.  79), 148.26 

Music  Department,      52.19 

Francis  Greenwood  Peabody(part, seep. 80),  8,978.87 

Nelson  Bobinson  Jr.  (part,  see  pp.  80,  81),  5,655.78 

Robert  W.  Sayles, 118.60 

(George  William  Sawin, 219.51 

John  E.  Thayer, 786.51 

Elizabeth  Torrey, 48.11 

Henry  Warren  Torrey.    Interest,  .  $538.44 

Sales,  .   .     382.88  865.82 

Unknown  Memorial  (part,  see  p.  80), 1,800.00 

Cyrus  M.  Warren, 807.68 

Henry  C.  Warren  (part,  see  p.  80),   ....  1,421.28 

Chaunoey  Wright, 51.00        18,628.12 

Sundry  Gifts. 

For  the  Department  of  Architecture. 

Gift  for  equipment, $2,500.00 

Interest, 158.14     $2,658.14 

Gift  for  a  painting,  interest, 5.31 

For  the  Department  of  The  Classics. 

Gifts  for  Classical  Library, 68.11 

'  *•      the  Museum  of  Classical  Archaeology,        800.00 

For  the  Department  of  Economics. 

For  books, $200.00 

For  maps  and  charts, 250.00  460.00 

For  the  Department  of  Education,  for  books,    .   .  128.89 

For  the  Department  of  Mathematics,  for  books,  .  16.00 

For  the  Department  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy. 

Gift, $1,460.00 

Interest, 8.01       1,468.01 

For  the  Department  of  Music.     Gifts,  .       $80.00 
Less  included  in  gifts  for  service  in 

Department  Libraries, 49.00  31.00 

For  the  Philosophical  Library. 

Gifts, $4,000.00 

Interest, 18.08       4,018.08 

For  the  Semitic  Library.     Interest, 2.10 

For  extra  copies  of  contributions  from  the  Zoolog- 
ical Laboratory, 50.00 

Amounts  carried  forward,  .   .   .   .     $9,169.14  $1,798,264.86 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  conthojed. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amounts  bronght  forward,     ....     $9,169.14  $1,798,854.85 
Sundry  Gifts  (continued) . 

For  the  Bermuda  Biological  Station. 

Gifts, $500.00 

Interest,     29.42  529.42 

For  the  Engineering  Camp  at  Sqnam  Lake. 

Gift, $790.76 

Interest  on  balance, 80.00  820.76 

For  the  School  for  Social  Workers.     Interest,     .  49.14 

For  the  Ethics  of  the  Social  Questions.     Interest,  67.74 

For  furnishings  of   the   Department   of    Social 

Ethics  in  Emerson  Hall.    Interest, 150.54 

For  furnishing  Emerson  Hall.     Interest,   ....  445.81 

For  equipment  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory. 

Interest, 98.68 

For  evening  use  of  Warren  Honse  libraries. 

Gift, $47.00 

Less  included  in  gifts  for  serrice  in 

Department  Libraries, 85.00  12.00 

For  Plantations  in  the  College  Yard.    Interest,    .  67.55 

Towards  the  expenses  of  the  Committee  on  the 

Publication  of  Academic  Distinctions,     .... 40.00         11,445.78 

Receipts  from  Students. 

Tuition  fees,  reg^ar  courses,    .    .    .    $895,982.50 
«  ^'      Summer  Schools,    .   .        20,277.50 

**  **      School  for  Social  Workers,      870.00$416,580.00 

Examination  fees. 

Admission,  .   .    .' $4,779.52 

Condition,     Biake-up     and    Ad- 
vanced  Standing, 2,100.00 

Doctor  of  Philosophy, 60.00       6,989.52 

Graduation  fees, 7,560.00 

Laboratory  fees. 

Astronomy, $1,165.00 

Botany,   .    .    .    . ' 1,085.00 

Chemistry,     14,409.42 

Engineering,      2,426.50 

Engineering,  Squam  Lake,     .   .   .     2,060.00 

Geology, 1,645.00 

Hygiene, 1,785.00 

Mineralogy,    ..........        480.00 

Mining  and  Metallurgy, 2,568.54 

Philosophy, 100.00 

Physics, 4,798.50 

Zoology, 1,500.00     88,972.96 

Amounts  carried  forward, $465,052.48  $1,804,700.68 
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Table  No.  U,  The  College,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amoants  brought  forward, $465,052.48  $1,804,700.68 

Beceipto  from  Students  {continued) . 

College  dormitories, $92,986.03 

Less  the  following  items :  — 
Receipts  from  dormitories 
belonging  to  University 
Houses  and  Lands  ac- 
count, credited  under 
income  of  the  Funds 
which  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal of  this  account,  .  $15,897.50 
One-half  net  income  from 
Matthews  Hall,  credited 
under  income  of  Mat- 
thews Schohirships,     .      5,100.70  20,998.20  71,987.88 

Summer  School  excursions,  surplus, 78.84       587,069.15 

Sundries. 

Repayment,  in  part,  of  special  appropriation  for 
specimens  for  the  Department  of  Mineralogy 

and  Petrography,      120.00 

Sale  of  tickets  to  Commencement  Lunch 872.50 

UniTersity  Hymn  Books, 107.30 

Annals  of  Mathematics, 424.24 

Propositions  in  Greometry, 107.46 

Infinite  Series, 100.45 

Manual  of  Engineering, 886.69 

Elementary  Exercises  in  Physics,  ....  245.26 

Hand-book  of  American  History,  ....  151.40 

History  1  publications, 481.58 

Harvard  Psychological  Review,     .   .   .  67.95 
publications  for  the  Department  of  the 

Classics, 801.03 

publications  for  the  Sanskrit  Department,  259.56 

old  examination  papers, 497.04 

other  publications, 832.81 

timber  at  Squam  Lake, $600.00 

Less  commission, 60.00  540.00 

Sundry  receipts  at  the  Engineering  Camp  at  Squam 

Lake, 11,250.42 

Pasturage,  Squam  Lake, 40.00 

Interest  on  bank  deposit,  Squam  Lake  account,    .  39.12 

<<            account  of  tuition  fees  paid  in  advance,  2,073.78 

Deposits  for  keys  to  Department  Libraries,  .   .   .  54.12 

Insurance  awards, 396.00          18,848.71 

$2,360,618.49 


Table  No.  II,  The  Colleqe,  contindbd. 
PAYMBNTS. 
From  Fellowthip  Funds  Mtd  QifU. 

Julia  Amory  Appleton $1,000.00 

Edward  Austin  (ii»rt,  lee  pp.  89,  91, 107, 109). 

Edward  Austin  Pellowihipa S.OOO.OO 

14,000.00 
600.00 

leo.oo 

076.00 
760.00 


360.00 
460.00 
900.00 
600.00 
9,676.00 

600  JM) 


Austin,  Ti'ai-hing 
Ctri'lL-  FrunvaiB  li.'  I'Universit^ 

G«orge  W   Dill  away 
Osiae  Goodwin  Meraoriai, 


Harvard,  . 


Edward  WUliam  Hooper 

Intvr-Municipiiiruiiiniitttt^uQHoiiMlioldBeMUch, 

Henry  Lee  Mi^murial,      

Cbarles  EUot  ITorton, 

Hobert  Treat  Faine, 

JoLn  Farker, 

ITelson  Bobinson  Jr.  (put,  lee  p.  98), 

ITelson  Bobinson  Jr.  Fellowihip,  .  .  . 

Bogera, 1,087.60 

South  End  Honae, StO.OO 

John  TyndaU, 500.00 

James  Walker, 260.00 

Whiting, 480.00 

From  ScboUrahlp  Funds  and  GlfU. 

Abbot, $160.00 

Edward  Austin  (put,  nee  pp.  89, 91,  lOr,  109). 

Austin   Scholuihipi  in   Archlte«- 

lare, $800.00 

Austin  Scholknhipt  for  Teacheri,  8,648.66 

BartleU,     

Basaett, 

Bigelow, 


2,842.66 

260.00 

2T0.00 

600.00 

Bowditoh, 4,980.00 

1,186.00 
160.00 
180.00 

1,280.00 
876.00 
336.00 
175.00 
260.00 
1T5.00 
160.00 
166.00 
200.00 
200.00 


Bright  Stholnrships, 

Browne,  

Horey  Willard  Bnokminster,    .  . 

Burr 

BnlufT  Sterling  Choate, 

Class  of  1802 

1814 

"         1816  (Eirkland), 

1817,     

"         1828,    

"         1886, 

1841, 

18S2  (Dana), 

AmouDta  cinied  fonraid,  . 


.   $13,032.66    -  $8T,6ST.60 


Table  No.  II,  The  College,  oontinued. 
PAYMBNT8. 
Anoants  broaght  fonrard,    .   .   .   $18,638.66 
am  ScboUrthlp  Fund*  and  Oifu  (amtinutd) . 

Olaaa  of  ISSe, 600.00 

1867, 176.00 

1877, S80.00 

1883, 216.00 

Crowninshield, 640.00 

Warren  H.  Cudworth 600.00 

deorge  and  Martha  Derb7, 880.00 

Julius  Dexter,      180.00 

Orlando  W.  Doe, lOO.OO 

WiUiam  Samuel  Eliot, 850.00 

George  H.  Emerson  (put,  lee  p.  1S6),    .  .  676.00 

Joseph  Ereleth  (p«rt,  iee  p.  107), 1,000.00 

Pall  RiTer, ;   .  80.00 

Fairar, iso.OO 

Biohard  Augustine  OambriU, 450.00 

Charles  Haven  Ooodvin 3oo.oo 

Oreene, 16O.00 

Frioe  Oreenleaf  (put,  we  pp.  93,  98) . 

Price  Oreenleaf  Scholanhipt, 3,0)0.00 

Harrard  Club  of  Buffalo ;  .  880.00 

"            "          Chicago, 800JKI 

■■            "          San  Fraociaco, 460.00 

"            "          St.  Looli, 800.00 

John  Appleton  Haven, 480.00 

William  Hilton,          540.00 

Ebeoeeer  Rockwood  Hoar, 4S6.00 

Xievina  Hoar,  for  ilit  town  of  Lincoln, ....  360.00 
E.  M.  Hodgee  <iiiin,  tee  p.  99). 

Hodges  Scholarihip, 860.00 

HoUis, 350.00 

Hemy  B.  Humphrey, 450.00 

Hennen  Jennings,      425.00 

Charles  I,.  Jones, 1,800.00 

Iiavrenoe  Sdentiflc  School  AiioctatioD,  .  .  .  150.00 

G«orge  Emerson  IJowell, 380.00 

Markoe 150.00 

Uatthews, 4,620.00 

William  Herriok, 826.00 

Korey, 835.00 

lAdy  Mowlson, 885.00 

Howard  Gardner  Kiohols 336.00 

Lucy  Osgood, 186. 00 

George  Foster  Feabody, 350.00 


AmountB  carried  forward,     .    .   .   $35,048.66 


Table  No.  II,  Thb  Colleob,  continded. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amontiti  brought  fonrud,    .   .   .  (3S,M2.66 

Fiom  ScholMshlp  Fondi  and  Gift*  (tontmutiC) . 

Pennoyer, 190.00 

Rebecca  A.  FerUns, iso.oo 

PhiladFtpUia, 4S6.00 

Sicardo  Prii.', 860.00 

Henry  SromSeld  Bogers, ifiO.OO 

Edward  BuBsell, sse.oo 

Sales, 200.00 

SaltonBtall, .' 43G.00 

Iieverett  Saltonatall, 336.00 

Uary  Saltonatall,       800.00 

James  Savage  (part). 

Savage  Scboluihip, 300.00 

Sever iso.oo 

Sewall, 820.00 

Shattaok, 1,100.00 

Slade, 310.00 

Dnslap  Bmittt, 180.00 

Story, 175-00 

Thayer 8,000.00 

Oorham  Thomas, iso.OO 

Toppan, 800.00 

Townsend, 1,000.00 

Walcott,       200.00 

Christopher  M.  Weld, 400.00 

Jacob  Wendell, soo.oo 

Whiting, 450.00 

Joaiah  Dwight  Whitney, 200.00 

Mary  Ii.  Whitney soo.oo 

Charles  Wyman, 400.00 

Univ^nit;,  Gndiute  Scbool, 1,400.00 

"        Lawrence  Sdentiflc  School,    .  .  .  1,810.00 

Nonnitl,               "           "           "            ....  600.00 

ArchitectDrml  League, 800.00 

Fmm  BeneSdary  and  Loaa  Fanda. 

BabeooR  C.  Ames, tl,89S.oo 

Edward  Austin  (part,  >ee  pp.  60*,  107,  109). 
Loana  U>L.  S.  S.  itadenu,    .    .   .    (2,466.00 

Special         "            ...         246.12  2,701.12 

Edward  Austin  Loam  Itopud  (L.8.8.),    .  .  1,277.62 

wmiam  Brattle, 74.79 

Walter  Channlng  Cabot, 2,200.oo 

Thomas  Danforth 51.10 

Hoses  Day, 268.28 


AmouDtB  carried  forward, $8,468.11 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward, $8,458.11        $79,215.16 

From  Beneficiary  and  Loan  Funds  (eontinued) . 
Calvin  and  I«uoy  Ellis  Aid. 

Beneficiaries, $8,618.00 

Genealogical  expenses, 80.00  8,643.00 

Exhibitions, .    .   .  68.19 

Thomas  Fitch, 26.10 

Price  Greenleaf  (part,  see  pp.  90,  98) . 

Price  Greenleaf  Aid, 14,814.76 

Bobert  Keayne, 115.70 

Bertram  Kimball, 1,830.00 

Iiawrence  Scientific  School  Loans  Repaid,  .   .  896.27 

Mary  LindaU, 50.10 

Susan  B.  Lyman. 

Loans  to  College  students, 50.00 

Munroe, 516.99 

Palfrey  Exhibition, 80.00 

Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody  Memorial,  ....  137.00 

Qnincy  Tufts, 528.75 

Scholarship  and  Benefidarj  money  returned,   .   .  763.00         31,372.96 

From  Prize  Funds  and  Gifts  for  Prizes. 

Jeremy  Belknap  (gift), 50.00 

Francis  Boott.    Expenses, 90.00 

Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations. 

Prizes, $1,100.00 

Expenses, 65.88  1,165.88 

Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution, 255.00 

Coolidge  Debating 200.00 

Iiloyd  McKim  Garrison. 

Prize, $100.00 

Expenses, 33.50  138.50 

Edward  Hopkins  Gift  for  "Deturs,"    .   .  .  178.42 

Sales, 45.00 

John  O.  Sargent, 200.00 

George  B.  Sohier  (part,  see  p.  99),     ....  250.00 

Bobert  N.  Toppan, 150.00 

Philip  Washburn, 75.00 

David  A.  Wells, 585.60           3,378.40 

From  Sundry  Funds  for  Special  Purposes. 

FrcLneis  James  Child  Memorial,  books,    .  .  $420.05 
Classical  Publication  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1856. 
Harvard  vStudies  in  Classical  Philol.,  $533.09 

Interest  on  advances, 69.79  602.88 

George  A.  Gardner,  photographs,  etc., 

for  the  Department  of  Geology, 246.48 

Amounts  carried  forward, $1,269.36      $113,966.52 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward, $1,269.86      $118,966.52 

From  Sundry  Funds  for  Special  Purposes  (continued) . 

Harvard  Oriental  Series,  publications,    ....  675.00 

Ingersoll  Lecture  (part),  printing, 148.26 

Music  Department, 66.47 

Francis  Greenwood  Peabody,  services,    .        250.00 
Nelson  Bobinson  Jr.  (part,  see  p.  89) . 
Expenses  of  Nelson  Bobinson  Jr. 

Hall, $4,681.68 

Expenses  in  Department  of  Archi- 
tecture,            974.25       5,655.78 

Gtoorge  William  Sawin,  books  for  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics, 85.20 

Barthold  Schlesinger,  books  for  Department 

of  German, 19.15 

John  E.  Thayer,  Quarterly  Journal  of  Eco- 
nomics,    724.82 

Elizabeth  Torrey,  books  for  Department  of 

History,         15.46 

Henry  Warren  Torrey,  for  printing  Har- 
vard Historical  Studies, 535.76 

Unknown  Memorial  (part),  serrices  and  expenses,      1,688.41 
Cyrus  M.  Warren,  research  in  Chemistry,     .  304.89 

Henry  C.  Warren  (part),  publications,  .   .  .       6,258.44         17,686.50 
From  Gifts  for  Special  Purposes. 

For  Department  of  Architecture,  books,  casts,  etc.,     $1,602.28 
««            *<            Chemistry,  books  and  improve- 
ments,       16.05 

**  **  The  Classics,  books,  etc.  .   .    .  798.36 

«  *<  Education,  books, 31.75 

**  **  Economics. 

Books  and  material,  $106.81 

Maps  and  charts,     .     100.00  206.31 

**  **  French,  books, 7.48 

"  **  Landscape  Architecture,    ...  4.61 

'*  Lowell  Memorial  Library,  books,     ....  9.85 

**  Semitic  Library,  books, 359.32 

'*>  Bermuda  Biological  Station, 402.62 

''  extra  copies  of  contributions  from  the  Zoologi- 
cal Laboratory, 50.00 

**  School  for  Social  Workers,  .    .    .    $2,414.15 

Less  charged  to  College  salaries,      1,500.00  914.16 

**  Social  Questions  Library,  books, 239.86 

<*  The  Etiiics  of  the  Social  Questions. 

Sundry  expenses, $2,638.17 

Less  charged  to  College  salaries,       800.00       1,883.17 ^ 

Amounts  carried  forwaid, $6,475.76     $181,608.02 
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Table  No.  II,  The  Collrqe,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amonnts  bronght  forward, $6,475.76      $181,608.01 

From  Gifts  for  Special  Purposes  (continued) . 

For  Farnishings  for  the  Department  of  Social 

Ethics,  in  Emerson  Hall, 12,283.81 

**  Furnishing  Emerson  Hall, 19,872.87 

*'  Equipment  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory,  2,841.55 
**  Philosophical  Library. 

Books, $8,244.68 

Freight, 17.00  8,261.68 

'*  Research  in  Experimental  Phonetics,     ...  51.25 

**  A  paintmg, 1,000.00 

**  Improvements  at  the  Eng^eering  Camp  at 

Squam  Lake,  N.H., 2,203.43 

**  Committee  on  the  Publication  of  Academic 

Distinctions  (part,  see  p.  96), 40.00          47,479.80 

Payments  made  from  College  income  on  the  following 
accounts :  — 
Museum  of  ComparatiYe  Zoology  (part,  see  Table 

XIII,  page  116) $3,877.50 

JefEtoflon  Physical  Laboratory  (part,  see  Table 

XVIII,  page  120), 718.11 

Hemenway  Gymnasium  (part,  see  Table  XXI, 

page  122), 6,806.40          10,902.01 

Bummer  Schools. 

Salaries, $17,864.53 

Secretary, 900.00 

Clerical  services, 100.00 

Repairs  and  improvements, 4.49 

Care  and  cleaning, 168.65 

Fuel, 9.75 

Water, 41.30 

Lighting, 16.86 

Printing, 995.01 

Stationery  and  postage, 286.81 

Binding, 1.15 

Advertising, 686.19 

Services  and  wages, 478.75 

Remission  of  fees  for  instruction, 150.00 

Geological  and  Geographical  courses,  travelling 

expenses, 127.01 

Reception, 372.63 

Use  of  swimming  tank, 300.00 

Gymnasium  expenses, 151.16 

Instruments  and  appliances, 168.17 

Restaurant  expenses,  deficit, 1,893.97 

Supplies,  materials,  and  sundries, 200.39          24,916.82 

Amount  carried  forward, $214,901.65 
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Tablk  No.  II,  Thk  College,  coktimcied. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forvkid, ISKiSOlU 

AppropriatioQB  for  coUectloiu,  labontoriei,  etc. 

AnChropulugy, $100.00 

Archilcrtarc, 600.00 

LandBCHpr  Architecture,. 600.00 

Anronotn;, 28S.0O 

Botany 100.00 

Chenuitrj' 360.00 

CUmic* 60.00 

Fine  Arts, 100.00 

Qeolog;  uid  Qeognphy, ISS.OO 

Hatbematici 77.68 

UinenUogy  and  Vetrognjibj, 8SO.0O 

Uining  IS, 400.00 

Hnric ltG.00 

Phyiici i 600.00 

Piycholoi? i    .   .   1 160.00 

"           for  pubUcadDnl, 67 .96 

Zoology, 200.00 

"     forrepilDta, 50.00 

Laboratory  feei  appropriated, 38,186.46 

Hiitory,  for  books, 131.91          S9,4Be.9S 

Salarlea. 

InMrnction $497,640.73 

Deant 6,000.00 

Chairmen  of  Committeet 800.00 

Becorden  and  Seeretariei, 6,700.00 

Examinuiion  l^octofB 1,884.00        618,6M.n 

Vor  College  PabUc  Bnildingi,  wiiich  ar«  not  raloed  in 
the  Treaanrer'a  booki. 

Kepain,  improTementi,  Ac., $10,664.08 

Care  and  cleaning 18,862.89 

liiel 6,681.07 

Water, 8S6.66 

Lighting 1,734.60 

In*nraoce 836.06 

Electric  power, 411.21 

Supplies  and  mndriei, 460.11 

Telephones, 70.36 

Pomitnre 884.61          M,I1».8T 

7or  CoU(?ge  Dormitories,  which  are  not  Talned  in  the 
Treasurer' a  books. 

BepairBundimpruTemcnts, $17,973.34 

Care  and  cleaning, 14,889.19 

Puel 8,466.39 

Water 1,878.61 

Lighting, 3,636.18 

Insurance,      861.04 

Sappliei  and  inndrie 833.99         40,906.64 

Amount  carried  forward, $886,6111.38 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amoant  brought  forward, $835,561^ 

General  Expenses. 

Deans  and  Chairmen  of  Committees,  clerical  and 

office  expenses, $18,088.29 

Reading  examination  books, 8,143.49 

Services  of  proctors, 1,327.99 

assistants  to  instmctors, 4,473.25 

nndergradnates, 1,294.75 

Head  Goide  in  College  grounds,  .   .   .  262.50 

Attendants  in  department  laboratories, 1,690.00 

Admission  examinatioiis, 8,125.01 

Commencement  Lunch, 524.97 

Printing  office,  expenses, $28,880.88 

Less  receipts, 15,807.46  8,572.92 

Annals  of  Mathematics, 970.80 

Syllabus  in  Greometiy, 37.10 

Syllabus  in  History  la, 5.00 

Studies  and  Notes  in  Phil.  &  Lit.,  Vol.  10,     ...  150.00 

Reprints  from  Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine,  .  35.00 

Map  of  Europe, 76.35 

Telephones, 16.88 

Advertising, 498.55 

Watchmen, 1,402.60 

Legal  expenses, 76.40 

Music,  Class-Day, 125.00 

Receptions, 63.00 

Use  of  Grays  18  by  English  Department,  ....  100.00 

Landscape  Architecture,  services  and  supplies,  .    .  366.35 

Forestry,  apparatus  and  supplies, 456.69 

Mineralogy,  microscopes, 270.00 

Moving  Psychological  Laboratory, 75.00 

Services  and  expenses  at  Faculty  meetings,  .    .   .  84.26 

**          for  Regent, 7.60 

**          for  the  Department  of  Forestry,  .   .    .   .  14.77 

Blank  books  for  examinations, 522.50 

Expenses  of  camp  at  Squam  Lake  (Engineering),  13,889.54 

Engineering  courses  in  Pierce  Hall, 6,528.95 

Travelling  expenses  in  Economics  18, 104.70 

**                **        in  Forestry  courses,    ....  31.40 

Expenses  of  delegates, 18.45 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board,     .....  55.90 

Diplomas, 618.19 

Committee  on  the  Publication  of  Academic  Dis- 
tinctions (part,  see  p.  94), 24.45 

Lighting  College  Yard, 182.60 

Rent  and  moving  of  pianos, 42.50 

Freight,  and  sundries, 154.10          69,447.20 

$904,998.58 
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Table  No.  III. 

THE    LIBRARY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Qifts  for  Capital  Account. 

Book  Fund  of  the  ClasB  of  1881 $8,M)0.00 

Income  of  Book  Funds,  and  Gifts  and  Receipts  for  the  purchase 

of  books. 

Book  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1881, $109.59 

Nathaniel  I.  Bowditoh, 100.16 

Bright  Legacy  (i  income,  see  p.  81), 1,185.00 

Edwin  Conant  (i  income,  see  p.  98), 829.41 

Constantius  (i  income,  see  p.  98), 615.42 

Denny, 252.36 

Eliza  Farrar, 257.14 

Price  Greenleaf  (part,  see  pp.  82,  84,  98),    .  .  1,000.00 

Horace  A.  Haven, 156.80 

Francis  B.  Hayes, 481.44 

(George  Hayward, 250.27 

Thomas  Hollis, 118.29 

Sidney  Homer, 101.91 

Jarvis, 28.84 

Frederick  A.  Lane, 250.65 

Lowell, 1,275.01 

Charles  Minot, 2,863.24 

Charles  Eliot  Norton, 404.56 

Lucy  Osgood, 341.14 

Mary  Osgood, 385.78 

Henry  L.  Fierce  (part,  see  p.  98), 1,910.10 

Francis  Sales, 185.38 

Stephen  Salisbury, 253.97 

Sever, 955.20 

Samuel  Shapleigh, 187.61 

George  B.  Sohier  (part,  see  p.  85), 81.80 

Subscription, 500.02 

Charles  Simmer, 1,786.22 

Kenneth  Matheson  Taylor, 244.54 

Daniel  Treadwell  (i  income,  seep.  98),    ...  288.29 

Ichabod  Tucker, 213.18 

Henry  W.  Wales  (part,  see  p.  80), 483.34 

James  Walker, . 759.92 

Thomas  W.  Ward, 243.45 

J.  Huntington  Wolcott, 952.12 

Gifts  for  books.     Gifts, $8,937.38 

Interest, 50.72  8,988.10 

Sale  of  duplicate  books,     51.19 

ReceiTed  for  books  lost, 40.67 

Fines, 404.22      28,976.28 

Amount  carried  forward, $32,476.28 
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Table  No.  Ill,  The  Librart,  continued. 

RECBIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $32,476.S8 

Income  of  B.  M.  Hodges  Fnnd  (part,  see  p.  82). 

For  publishing  bibliographical  contributions, 864.18 

Income  of  Funds  for  general  purposes. 

Daniel  Austm, $326.44 

Class  of  1880  (part,  see  pp.  79,  118), 1,000.00 

Edwin  Conant  (I  income,  see  p.  97),      ....  988.22 

Constantius  (h  income,  see  p.  97),        615.42 

Fund  of  the  Class  of  1861, 31.90 

"  "  **         **  (C.  P.  Dunbar's  Gift),       31.48 

Price  Greenleaf  (part,  see  pp.  82,  84,  97),     .   .  16,370.77 

Henry  T.  Morgan, 3,884.48 

Henry  L.  Pieroe  (part,  see  p.  97), 500.00 

Henry  L.  Pieroe  (Residuary)  (part,  see  pp.  75, 115),  2,370.00 

James  Savage  (part,  see  pp.  83,  114), 1,268.10 

Daniel  Treadwell  (i  income,  see  p.  97),    .   .   .  288.28 

Bben  Wright, 4,740.00     81,415.04 

Fees  for  use  of  Library, $95.00 

Sale  of  Index  Subject  Catalogues, .68 

Bibliographical  Contributions, 4.87 

Memorial  Biographies, 9.00 

Gifts  for  services,    ...   * 2,776.69        2,885.74 

$67,141  J4 

PAYMENTS. 

For  Books,  from  the  following  Funds,  Gifts,  etc. 

Book  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1881, $129.84 

Bowditoh, 61.32 

Bright, 1,116.38 

Edwin  Conant,  . 436.94 

Constantius, 679.96 

Denny, 206.49 

Parrar, 286.55 

Prioe  Greenleaf  (part,  see  pp.  90,  92),   ....  965.57 

Haven, 218.87 

Hayes, 481.14 

Hayward,     ...:... 232.94 

Hollis, 69.08 

Homer, 124.47 

Lane, 107.85 

Lowell, 901.34 

Minot, 2,972.87 

Charles  Eliot  Norton, 251.86 

Luoy  Osgood, 299.61 

Mary  Osgood, 391.26 

Amount  carried  forward, $9,934.84 
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Tablk  No.  Ill,  The  Libbabi,  continued. 
PAYMENTS. 

AmooDt  brongbt  forwud, |9,93t.S4 

For  Booki,  from  the  followliig  Fundi,  QUtt,  etc.  ((onlin'd) . 

Henry  L.  Fieroe S,SS8.90 

Salea, 1TT.T6 

Salisbmy, 830.66 

Saver, 1,262,46 

Shapleigh, 1S4.U 

George  B.  Sohier  (put,  lee  p.  9S) 25.60 

Subicription, 488.76 

Smnner,     i,93T.S9 

Eennetli  UattieBOD  Taylor, 340.03 

Daniel  Treadwell, sio.43 

Tucker, 472.90 

Wales, 130.81 

Walker, 826. ii 

Ward, 118.64 

J.  Huntington  Woloott, S95.G6 

Snndr;  gifu  for  booki  (b&loDcet), 7,811.49 

DnpUcKte  mooej  mnd  receipti  for  loit  book*,    .    .    .  136.60 

PiOBi, 71.27   »a7,478.64 

From  R.  H.  Hodges  Fund  (put,  aee  p.  90) . 

For  pabUahing  Mblic^rnphlcal  coutribatioiu, 1,T8S.00 

SmUrie ♦17,675.00 

Serrices  and  wKgei  (put,  lee  below), 18,007.86 

Serricei  pud  from  ipecial  ^fta  (put,  lee  below). 

Inclndiog  the  aerricei  of  k  purchaiiiig  (geot  tfaroad,  2,281.39 

Bepun  and  impTOvementt, 662.fiO 

Can  and  cleaning, 1,289.96 

Fuel, 1,068.42 

Water, 12.84 

Ugbtiog, 1,036.44 

Printing, 781.86 

Fnrtiitnre, 406.40 

Stationery  and  portage, 668.67 

Telephone, 97.8S 

Binding, 8,661.86 

Blectric  power, 86. i> 

Freight,      486.98 

Supplies  and  inndiiM, 1,038.86 

Hap«, 16.60 

HoTing  booka, 87.00     47,991.90 

Department  Librariei. 
SerriiX'B  and  wagea. 

Paid  from  special  gifta, $84.00 

Ilomainder,        1,161.16  $1,886.16 

LlgbtiDg  p«M  from  apecial  gift, 18.00       1.247.16 

(78,447.70 
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Table  No.  IV. 

DIVINITY   SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

Gift  for  Capital  Account. 

Daniel  Austin  Fund  (additional), tSS6J« 

Income  of  Funds  for  Instruction,  or  for  general  purposes. 

Diyinity  School  (balance), $525.52 

Endowment, 3,385.64 

Oliver  Ames, 805.80 

Hannah  C.  Andrews, 24.89 

Daniel  Austin, 46.64 

Adams  Ayer, 47.40 

Joseph  Baker, 724.04 

Beneficiary  money  returned  (balance), 9.05 

Bussey  Professorship,      1,781.48 

Bussey  Trust  (part,  see  pp.  102,  110,  124),    .   .    .  3,256.16 

Joshua  Clapp, 103.24 

Edwin  Conant, 237.00 

Dexter  Lectureship, 1,210.79 

Frothingham  Professorship, 2,545.52 

Abraham  W.  Fuller, 49.77 

Iiewis  Gk>uld,     48  18 

John  Hanoook  Professorship,     ....  $284.78 

Charles  L.  Hanoook(part,  see  p.  124), 4,363.35  4,648.13 

Haven, 237.00 

Samuel  Hoar, 49.77 

Henry  P.  Kidder, 474.00 

Henry  Lienow, 435.37 

Caroline  Merriam, 49.77 

Parkman  Professorship, 759.16 

John  W.  Quinby, 26.35 

Abby  Crocker  Biohmond, 47.40 

John  L.  Bussell, 47.40 

William  B.  Spooner,     474.00 

Thomas  Tileston  of  New  York  Endowment,     .  1,896.00 

Mary  P.  Townsend, 248.85 

Winthrop  Ward, 99.54 

Winn  Professorship, 2,647.10      26,985.96 

Interest  on  account  of  tuition  fees  paid  in  adrance,     . S8J0 

Income  of  Scholarship,  Beneficiary  and  Prize  Funds. 

Robert  Charles  Billings,  for  prizes,    ....  $120.06 

Abner  W.  Buttriek, 630.66 

Thomas  Cary, 270.04 

George  Chapman, 132.48 

Joshua  Clapp, 214.72 

Amounts  carried  forward, $1,367.96    $27,189.42 
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Table  No.  IV,  Divinity  School,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amonnta  broaght  forward,    .   .   .  $1,867.96    $27,189.48 

Income  of  Scholanhip,  etc.  (eonHnu^d). 

Jackson  Foundation, 714.56 

J.  Henry  Kendall, 261.98 

Nancy  Kendall, 166.28 

William  Pomroy, 49.77      2,560.56 

Income  of  Book  Funds. 

Bushton  Dashwood  Burr, $211.02 

Louisa  J.  Hall, 38.92           249.94 

Receipts  from  Students. 

Tuition  fees,  regular  courses, $5,385.00 

**          ♦*     Summer  School, 1,020.00 

Divinity  Hall, 2,872.30 

Library  fines, 7.60       9,284.90 

Oift  from  Society  for  Promoting  Theological  Education,  $1,501 .40 

Sale  of  tickets  to  Alumni  Dinner, 52.00 

^<      Catalogues,      2.75 

^*      duplicate  books, 3.00        1,559.15 

$40,848.96 

PAYMENTS. 
From  Scholarship  Funds. 

Thomas  Cary, $240.00 

George  Chapman, 100.00 

Joshua  Clapp, 180.00 

Jackson  Foundation, 640.00 

J.  Henry  Kendall, 200.00 

Nancy  Kendall, 140.00     $1,500.00 

From  Beneficiary  Funds. 

Abner  W.  Buttrick, $575.00 

William  Pomroy, 51.66         626.66 

From  Bobert  Charles  Billings  Fund,  prize, 100.00 

From  Book  Funds. 

Bushton  Dashwood  Burr, $89.82 

Itouisa  J.  Hall, 2.85           92.17 

Salaries  for  instruction, $31,718.85 

Summer  School.   Salaries  for  instruction,     .    $1,125.00 

Printing  and  other  expenses,       209.10  1,834 .  10 

Secretary  and  Librarian, 1,750.00 

Services  and  wages, 251.28 

Library  Assistants, 1,201.42 

Repairs,  improrements,  and  labor, 591.64 

Insurance, 102.79 

Care  and  cleaning, 1,827.15 

Amounts  carried  forward,  ....  $38,772.23      $2,318.88 
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Table  No.  IV,  Divinity  School,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward,     ....   $38,772.23      |2,dl8.8S 

Fuel, 692.61 

Water, 105.66 

Lighting, 279.22 

Printing, 134.26 

Furniture, 108.38 

Stationery  and  postage, 82.69 

Telephone, 20.68 

Books, 566.06 

Binding, 83.46 

Advertising, 403.16 

Diplomas, 1.76 

Alumni  dinner, 65.00 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Gymnasium  (see  Table  XXI, 

page  122), 82.86 

Tuning  and  repairing  organ, 13.73 

American   School    for  oriental  study  and  research  in 

Palestine  (sixth  payment), 100.00 

Subscriptions  to  the  Fellowship  in  Christian  Archaeology 

in  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Rome,  26.00 

Sundries, 67.28      41,493.61 


$43,812.48 


Table  No.  V. 
LAW    SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Gifts  for  Capital  Account. 

James  C.  Carter  Professorship  Fund,  ....   $100,000.00 

James  Coolidge  Carter  Loan  Fund,  ....  12,000.00 

(George  Fisher  Scholarship  Fund, 3,600.00 

Hughes  Loan  Fund  (additional), 760.00  $116,2504)0 

Income  of  Funds  and  Gifts. 

Law  School,  balance, $16,196.16 

James  Barr  Ames  Loan, 24.79 

James  Barr  Ames  Prize, 261.60 

Gift  of  James  Munson  Barnard  and 
Augusta  Barnard.    Gift,    ....   $2,000.00 

Interest,     .   .           21.82  2,021.81 

Bemis  Professorship, 3,639.03 

Bussey  Professorship, 1,136.66 

Bussey  Trust  (part,  see  pp.  100,  110,  124),  .    .   .  3,266.16 

James  C.  Carter  Professorship 2,764.98 

James  Coolidge  Carter  Loan, 47.40 

Amounts  carried  forward, $28,238.67  $116,260.00 
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Table  No.  V,  Law  School,  comtimued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward, $28,288.57  $116,250.00 

Income  of  Funds  and  Gifts  (continued) . 

Dane  Professorship, 746.55 

George  Fisher  Scholarship.    Interest,    .  $18.84 

Gift,  ...    51.00  64.84 

Hughes  Loan.     Interest, $6.12 

Repayments, 87.50  98.62 

Law  School  Book, .   .       2,228.80 

Law  School  Library, 4,740.00 

Boyall  Professorship, 895.36 

Weld  ''  4,502.76 

Scholarship  Money  Returned.    Interest,    .   .  $51.52 

Repayment,  .    29.00  80.52      41,091.02 

Interest  on  account  of  tuition-fees  paid  in  advance, 560.91 

Tuition  fees, 107,090.00 

Sale  of  books, 119.81 

Unredeemed  locker  deposits, 89.00 

$265,200.24 


PAYMENTS. 

(See  also  Coxstruotiox  Aooouhts,  Table  XXTV,  p.  121.) 

From  Beneficiary  and  Loan  Funds. 

Hughes  Loan, $158.67 

Scholarship  Money  Returned, 671.88         $825.00 

Scholarships  from  unrestricted  income, $6,750.00 

Salaries  for  instruction, 55,888.88 

Librarians  and  Assistants, 10,072.26 

Secretary, 1,000.00 

Services  of  examiners  and  proctors, 400.50 

Repairs  and  improvements, 818.98 

Care  and  cleaning, 1,578.11 

Fuel, 697.24 

Water, 68.45 

Lighting, 1,880.70 

Printing, 866.94 

Furniture, 879.88 

Stationery  and  postage, 594.62 

Telephone, 77.71 

Books, 18,738.75 

Binding, 2,824.53 

Cleaning  and  moving  books, 202.00 

Advertising, 150.00 

Insurance, 188.78 

Amounts  carried  forward, $95,662.68         $825.00 
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Table  No.  V,  Law  School,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward, $95,662.68         $8S5.00 

Freight,      663.32 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Gymnasium  (see  Table  XXI, 

page  122), 1,606.71 

TraTelling  expenses, 34.79 

Electric  power, 112.84 

Catalogue, 269.64 

Diplomas, 83.62 

Sundries, 364.12      98,696.62 

$99,521.62 


Table  No.  VI. 

MEDICAL   SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

(See  also  Coxbtbuctioh  Aocxnmrs,  Table  XXIV,  page  126.) 

Oifts  for  Capital  Account. 

Anonymous  Fund  in  the  Department  of  Theory  and 

Practice, $10,000.00 

Bullard  Professorship  of  Neuropathology  Fund,  .     50,000.00 
George  Fabyan   Foundation   for  Comparative 

Pathology  (additional), 76,000.00  $185,000.00 

Income  of  Funds  for  Instruction,   or  for  general 
purposes. 

Medical  School,  balance, $263.69 

Anonymous  Fund  in  the  Department  of  Theory  and 

Practice, 69.25 

Edward  M.  Barringer  (part,  see  p.  105),    .  .  659.82 

Bobert  C.  Billings, 5,436.78 

John  B.  and  Buokminster  Brown, 1,038.06 

Bullard  Professorship  of  Neuro-Pathology,   .    .   .  888.75 

Calvin  and  Luoy  Ellis  (part,  see  p.  124),  .   .  .  16,900.08 
(George   Fabyan   Fouhdation  for  Comparatire 

Pathology  (part,  see  p.  106), 5,512.45 

Samuel  E.  Fits, 87.08 

Henry  Harris  (h  income,  see  p.  76), 709.66 

Hersey  Professorship  (f  income,  see  p.  79),     .   .  383.32 

George  Higginson, 4,854.80 

Henry  Jackson  Endowment,     4,440.76 

Jackson  Professorship  of  Clinical  Medicine,     .   .  3,279.76 

Amounts  carried  forward,    ....   $44,612.60  $135,000.00 


Tablk  No.  VI,  Medical  School,  < 
RECEIPTS. 

Amonnta  brooght  lonrsrd, 941,612.60  »18G,000.00 

Income  of  Instruotion  Funds  (eo»<tnu«d). 

William  O.  Uosoley S,5i8.68 

New  enbscriptiun,       1,836.76 

Henry  L,  Pierce  (Be»ida»i7) 19,319.06 

Dp  Buppaner,       443,63 

Gtoorge  C.  Shattuck, 3,636.03 

Jamea  Stiliman  Frufeeaurship, 6,444.13 

Mary  W   Swett,      74T.27 

Samuel  W.  Swett, 948.00 

Quinoy  TuAa, a4.tiO 

Hemry  Willard  Williama, 1,771.96     81,ies.S4 

Intereit  on  acconat  of  tuition  feei  fid  in  adruice, S68.16 

Income  of  Fellowghip  Fundi. 

Edward  Austin  (part,  see  pp.  81',  84,  109). 

Austin  TL'Scbing  Fellowihipa $3,000.00 

George  Cheyne  Bhattuak  Memorikl,  ....  S66.6T 

Charles  Eliot  Ware                "          ....  977.39 

John  Ware                               "          ....  364.40      8,T88.8« 

Income  of  Scholarship  and  Aid  Fandt. 

AnooymouBAiii       1243.30 

Edward  H.  Barringer  (put,  see  p.  104),    .  .  G60.00 

LuoiuB  F  BilUugB, 346.67 

David  WilUamB  Cheever, 376.63 

Comng  Gift, 1S1.S1 

Orlando  W.  Doe 136.S3 

Joseph  Eveleth  (part,  aee  p.  82), 600.00 

John  Foster   for  Medical  itndents  and  (or  Law 

Mii(lt.'nlKiiidtt-rnuU-;eara 160.31 

Lewis  aiul  Harriet  Hayden, 273.60 

William  HiltOQ<piirt,  8eep.8S), 460.00 

Claudius  M.  Jones, 307.67 

Alfred  Hosmer  Linder, 363.38 

Joseph  Fearson  OliTer, 411.63 

Charles  B.  Porter          374.64 

Charles  Pratt  Strong, 831.69 

Isaac  Bweetser               309.10 

John  Thomson  Taylor, 364.16 

Edward  Wigglesworth, 869.66      6,886.61 

Income  of  Priie  Fundi. 

Ward  ITioholos  Boylaton, 1179.98 

William  H.  Thomdike, 364.93         634.91 

Amoant  carried  forward, t3S6,131.67 
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Table  No.  VI,  Medical  School,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  broaght  forward, #285,131.57 

Income  of  Sundry  Funds  and  Gifts  for  special  purposes. 

Edward  Austin  (Bacteriological  Laboratory),  .  $536.81 

J.  IngersoU  Bowditoh, 296.91 

Boylston,  for  Medical  Books, 89.63 

Caroline  Brewer  Croft  (part,  see  p.  124),  .  .  8,169.18 
George    Fabyan   Foundation   for  Comparatiye 

Pathology  (part,  see  p.  104),      788.76 

F.  B.  Greenough  (surgical  research),     ....  169.41 

Medical  Library, 91.67 

Frootor,  for  the  study  of  Chronic  Diseases,  .   .    .  2,626.15 

School  of  Comparative  Medicine, 241.74 

Surgical  Laboratory, 339.76 

Warren  Fund  for  Anatomical  Museum, 668.10 

6ifU  for  present  use, 85.38        8,108.45 

Sale  of  land. 

Options, $1,000.00 

Interest, 5.12        1,005.12 

Gifts  for  present  use, 8,865.00 

For  heat  and  power  supplied  to  the  House  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  .         2,020.35 
Adyertising, 875.00 

Receipts  from  students. 

Tuition  fees,  regular  courses, $48,830.75 

«<  ((      graduate  courses,     ....      2,713.00 

'«  *'      Dental  students, 2,400.00 

^*  **     summer  courses, 9,897.00 

**  **     Physiology,  special  course,  25.00  $68,865.75 

Graduation  fees, 2,280.00 

Matriculation  fees, 375.00 

Examination  fees, 258.00 

Laboratory  fees  and  supplies. 

Anatomy, $792.00 

Chemistry, 863.35 

Embryology, 205.10 

Histology, 158.00 

Operative  Surgery, 189.00 

Physiology, 311.05       2,618.50 

Use  of  microscopes, .    .   .  283.00      69,080.25 

$314,580.74 
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Table  No.  VI,  Medical  School,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 
(See  also  CoxsTBUonoif  Aooouurt,  Table  XXJV,  page  126.) 

From  Fellowship  Funds. 

Edward  Austin  (part,  see  pp.  89',  91,  109). 

Austin  Teaching  Fellowship,    . $2,000.00 

George  Cheyne  Shattuok  Memorial,   ....  225.00 

Charles  Eliot  Ware  Memorial, 315.00 

John  Ware  Memorial, 225.00     $2,765.00 

From  Scholarship  and  Aid  Funds. 

Anonymous  Aid, $200.00 

Edward  M.  Barringer  (part), 550.00 

Lucius  F.  Billings, 200.00 

David  Williams  Cheever, 250.00 

Cotting  Gift, 125.00 

Orlando  W.  Doe, 60.00 

Joseph  Eveleth  (part,  seep.  90), 600.00 

Lewis  and  Harriet  Hayden, 309.52 

William  Hilton  (part), 450.00 

Claudius  M.  Jones, 250.00 

Alfred  Hosmer  Linder, 280.00 

Joseph  Pearson  Oliver, 325.00 

Charles  B.  Porter, 305.00 

Charles  Pratt  Strong, 100.00 

Isaac  Sweetser, 250.00 

John  Thomson  Taylor, 200.00 

Edward  Wigglesworth, 200.00      4,654.59 

From  Prize  Fund. 

Boylston,  adTertising, 12.60 

From  Sundry  Funds  and  Gifts  for  special  purposes. 

Edward  Austin  (Bacteriological  Laboratory),  .  $288.06 

Robert  C.  Billings,  Journal  of  Medical  Research,  600.00 

J.  IngersoU  Bowditoh,  Physiology, 318.57 

Boylston,  Medical  Books, 503.26 

Caroline  Brewer  Croft  (part),  cancer  inyestii- 

gations, 581.30 

George   Fabyan   Foundation  for  ComparatiYe 

Pathology  (part),  services, 788.76 

Gifts  for  Anatomical  Research, 192.23 

Gifts  for  Pathological  Department  Library,  ....  445.77 

Proctor,  for  the  study  of  Chronic  Diseases,  .   .    .  1,785.25 

Surgical  Laboratory, 718.34 

Warren  Fund  for  Anatomical  Museum,      .   .   .   .  1,112.31 

Sundry  Gifts  (balances), $7,419.34 

Less  paid  for  salaries, 3,700  00  3,719.34      11,058.19 

Real  Estate.     Expenses, $2,370.86 

Less  receipts, 2,264.17           106.69 

Amount  carried  forward, $18,591.90 
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Table  No.  VI,  Medical  School,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $18,591.90 

Appropriations. 

Anatomy, $1,900.00 

Bacteriology, 500.00 

Chemistry, 2,093.46 

Histology  and  Embryology, 8,055.10 

Hygiene, 800.00 

Moseum, 200.00 

Obstetrics, 100.00 

Pathology, 800.00 

Pharmacology  and  Therapeatics, 700.00 

Physiology, 8,464.89 

Surgery, 450.00 

Theory  and  Practice, 150.00      12,712.95 

Graduate  courses,  fees  repaid  to  Instructors, $2,668.00 

Summer          '*           ''            ''             "            6,497.00        9,160.00 

Salaries  for  instruction, 88,041.67 

Retiring  allowance, 1,000.00 

General  Expenses. 

Dean,  Secretary,  and  Curator, $2,500.00 

Clerical  services, 1,748.00 

Repairs  and  improvements, 116.46 

Care  and  cleaning, 5,074.12 

Fuel, 1,988.04 

Water, 1,159.20 

Lighting  and  gas, 2,711.18 

Printing, 782.61 

Furniture, 29.46 

Stationery  and  postage, 245.45 

Telephone, 153.11 

Advertising  and  catalogues, 1,195.00 

Insurance, 963.50 

Proctors, 58.00 

Mechanics  and  laboratory  attendants, 6,988.47 

Electric  power, 1,048.10 

Diplomas, 89.85 

Time  service, 25.00 

American  Medical  Association  meetings, 92.12 

Removing  brown-tail  moths, 51 .50 

Supplies  and  material, 869.19 

Sundries, 435.91      28,168.77 

$152,660.29 
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Table  No.  VII. 
DENTAL    SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  Fands  and  Gifts. 

Edward  Austin  (part,  see  pp.  81',  84,  105) . 

Austin  Teaching  Fellowship, $600.00 

Dental  School,  balance, 537.85 

Dental  School  Endowment, 107.41 

Henry  C.  Warren  Endowment, 1,090.20 

Gifts  for  building. 

Harvard  Dental  Alnmni  Gifts,  .   .   $1,614.81 

Other  Gifts, 8,500.00 

Interest, 515.81      5,680.12      $7,865.58 

interest  on  tuition  fees  paid  in  adyance, 67.62 

Receipts  from  students. 

Tuition  fees,  regular  courses, $12,910.00 

»*          "     special        "        26.00 

**          *»     summer      "        450.00 

$13,886.00 
Less  transferred  to  Medical  School,      2,400.00  $10,985.00 

Examination  fees, 334.00 

Laboratory  fees, 4,386.37 

Use  of  microscopes, 10.00 

Chemistry,  breakage  and  supplies, 166.07      15,881.44 

Fees  from  infirmary, 6,105.10 

Sale  of  gold,  platinum  and  sweepings, $601 .35 

^'    scraps  and  old  materials, 81.85 

<<    pamphlets  and  catalogues, 9.00  691.70 

Receipts  from  real  estate 749.88 

$31,311.27 

PAYMENTS. 

Summer  courses,  fees  repaid  to  Instructors, $225.00 

Edward  Austin  (part,  see  pp.  89*,  91,  107). 

Austin  Teaching  Fellowship,      500.00 

Real  Estate. 

Taxes, $87.68 

Expenses, 310.76  398.34 

Salaries  for  instruction, $8,650.00 

Curator  and  Librarian, 100.00 

Secretary, 400.00 

Proctors, 37.00 

Repairs  and  improvements, 586.99 

Care  and  cleaning, 1,277.87 

Amounts  carried  forward, $10,960.36     $1,123.34 
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Table  No.  Vn,  Dental  School,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amountfl  brought  forward, $10,950.36      $1,188.34 

Fuel, 614.22 

Water, 96.10 

Lighting 666.41 

Printing, 322.44 

Furniture, 26.80 

Instruments  and  apparatus, 334.00 

Stationery  and  postage, 340.91 

Telephone, 102.85 

Books, 2.50 

Advertising, 646.66 

Senrices  and  wages, 1,611.11 

Diplomas, 34.81 

Annual  Catalogue, 94.95 

Quinquennial  Catalogue, 356.05 

Expenses  in  preparing  for  a  new  building, 90.65 

Supplies,  &c., 6,712.27 

Sundries, 702.85      22,594.94 

$28,718.28 

Table  No.  VIII. 

BUSSEY    INSTITUTION. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  Funds. 

Bussey  Institution.     Interest  on  balance,   ....  $1,286.62 

Bussey  Trust  (part,  see  pp.  100,  102,  124),  .   .   .  6,612.32      $7,798.94 

Tuition  fees, 8,670.00 

Interest  on  tuition  fees  paid  in  advance, 16.84 

Sale  of  wood,  haj  and  sundries, $64.86 

**      horse, 110.00 

Horticultural  Departm't,  prizes,  sale  of  flowers,  plant8,&c.,      1,911 .06 

Board  of  animals, , 4,724.49 

Use  of  houses  by  College  officers, 723.87 

For  book  lost, 1.00        7,585.27 

$18,920.55 

PAYMENTS.  ===== 

Salaries, $8,200.00 

Services  and  wages, 3,126.33 

Repairs  and  improvements, 1,250.46 

Fuel, 391.50 

Lighting, 21.98 

Water, 36.80 

Printing, 3.60 

Stationery  and  postage, 17.66 

Amount  carried  forward, $13,047.38 
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Table  No.  Vin,  Busset  Institution,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $18,047.33 

Books, 98.18 

Catalogue, 10.80 

Binding, 81.10 

Advertising, 43.35 

Horticnltnral  Department,  expenses, 1,877.48 

Grain,  farming  tools,  &c., 2,076.46 

Diplomas, 1.00 

Legal  expenses, 15.00 

Sundries, 87.26    $17,287.90 


Table  No.  IX. 

ARNOLD   ARBORETUM. 

RECEIPTS. 
Gifts  for  capital  account. 

Arnold  Arboretum  Fund  (additional), $885.00 

Francis  Skinner  Fund, 20,000.00   $20,885.00 

Income  of  Funds  and  of  Gifts. 

Arboretum  Construction  Gifts.     Interest  on  balance,       $613.57 

Arnold  Arboretum, 5,936.14 

James  Arnold, 7,607.08 

Robert  Charles  Billings  (part), 652.90 

William  L.  Bradley, 1,103.90 

Francis  Skinner, 474.00 

Bussey,  for  the  Arnold  Arboretum, 109.40 

Gift  for  books, 24.24      16,521.28 

Gifts  for  present  use,  .  • $1,875.00 

**       real  estate  and  construction, 5,900.00 

Use  of  bam, 165.00 

Sale  of  grass  and  materials, 2,512.95       9,952.95 

$47,859.18 

PAYMENTS.  ^"^^^"^^ 

From  William  L.  Bradley  Fund,  bibliography, $1,400.00 

Books  from  gifts, 8,280.18 

Salaries  of  Director  and  Assistant, $8,500.00 

Repairs  and  improvements, 8,969.96 

Labor, 7,904.47 

Fuel, 348.56 

Water, 67.00 

Furniture, 52.40 

Stationery  and  postage, 136.60 

Printing, 11.10 

Amounts  carried  forward, $15,980.09     $4,680.18 
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Table  No.  IX,  Arnold  Abborbtum,  continued. 

PAYBIENTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward, $16,980.09     $4,680.18 

Serrices  and  wageB, 6,601.22 

Supplies,  tools,  and  materials, 881.80 

Taxes, 332.30 

Freight, 296.96 

Expenses  of  expeditions  for  collecting, 390.26 

Sundries, 3.74     24,486.36 

$29,166.63 

Table  No.  X. 
BOTANIC   GARDEN  AND  BOTANIC  MUSEUM. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  Funds. 

Botanic  Department  (f  income,  see  p.  86),   ....  $1,178.48 

Lowell,  for  a  Botanic  Garden, 3,147.69 

John  L.  Russell  (i  income,  see  p.  113),  ....  23.70      $4,349.87 

Gifts. 

Gift  for  cases.    Interest, 23.91 

Gift  for  sugar  cane  investigations. 

Additional  Gift, $1,000.00 

Interest, .        22.70  1,022.70 

Other  gifts  for  immediate  use, .    .    .  4,200.00        6,246.61 

Use  of  house, 700.00 

$10,296.48 

PAYMENTS.  ^''^''^''^'^ 

From  gift  for  cases, $213.84 

**         for  sugar-cane  investigations, 363.96 

Services  and  wages, $437.00 

Labor, 6,067.19 

Care  and  cleaning, 11.60 

Repairs  and  improvements, 1,381.07 

Fuel, 778.31 

Water, 163.38 

Furniture,      170.00 

Stationery  and  postage, 7.30 

Telephone, 47.80 

Printing, 13.00 

Taxes, 171.00 

Electric  power, .96 

Interest  on  advances, 404.41 

Supplies  and  sundries, 819.68        9,462.64 

Expedition  to  the  West  Indies,      700.00 

$10,720.34 
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Table  No.  XI. 
GRAY  HERBARIUM. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  Funds. 

Qray  Herbarium  (balance), $41.81 

Robert  Charles  Billings, 711.00 

Asa  Qray  Memorial, 1,545.76 

Herbarium 979.09 

John  L.  Russell  (I  income,  see  p.  112),     .   .   .  71.10     $8,848.76 

Asa  Gray's  copyrights, 776.79 

Gifts  for  immediate  use, 5,880.00 

Sale  of  publications, $45.84 

^*      contributions, 2.60 

<'      card  index, 2,616.86 

"      check  lists, .18 

Ck>mmi6sion  on  sale  of  Snllivant's  Icones, 6.48       2,671.96 

$12,177  51 

PAYMENTS.  ^^"^^^"^^"^ 

Salaries, $4,808.88 

Services  and  wages, 2,488.18 

Care  and  cleaning, 199.42 

Repairs  and  improvements, 50.87 

Furniture, 1,065.00 

Stationery  and  postage, 88.97 

Telephone, 8.90 

Printing, 518.79 

Books, 1,020.80 

Binding, 128.00 

Adyertising, 4.00 

Insurance, 22.50 

Supplies  and  sundries, 1,481.49    $11,825.20 

Table  No.  XII. 

OBSERVATORY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  Funds  and  Gift. 

Advancement  of  Astronomical  Science  (1902) . 

Interest  (part,  see  p.  124), $648.66 

Sales, 224.06  $872.72 

Thomas  Q.  Appleton, 287.00 

J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch, 118  50 

Uriah  A.  Boyden, 9,826.28 

Class  of  1880  (part,  see  pp.  79,  98), 500.00 

Charlotte  Harris, 94.80 

Amount  carried  forward, $11,149.25 
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Tabl£  No.  XII,  Obsebyatort,  contiiojed. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $11,149.25 

Income  of  Funds  and  Gifts  (coniintied) . 

Haven, 2,133.00 

James  Hayward, 995.40 

Observatory  Endowment, 2,370.00 

Paine  Professorship, 2,370.00 

Robert  Treat  Paine, 12,984.37 

Edward  B.  Phillips, 5,227.94 

Josiah  Qninoy, 669.52 

James  Savage  (i  net  income,  see  pp.  83,  98),    .  422.70 

David  Sears, ],858.51 

Augustus  Story,   . 634.21    $40,814.90 

Mrs.  Henry  Draper,  gift  for  special  research  (addi- 
tional),  $10,000.00 

Interest, 25.98      10,025.98 

Gift  for  present  use, 5,500.00 

Use  of  house  by  College  officer, $600.00 

Sale  of  Annals, 35.13 

*'    photographs, 2.00 

*'    photometers, 144.96 

**    slides, 28.00 

**    grass 25.00           836.09 

$57,175.97 

PAYMENTS. 

From  Anonymous  Gift  (1902), $875.18 

Advancement  of  Astronomical  Science  Fund  (1902) 

(part,  see  p.  125), $2,275.80 

Less  amount  included  in  geiieral  excuses,    .       2,100.77  175.03 

Uriah  A.  Boyden  Fund,  supplies,  apparatus,  services,  &c.,      11,817.98 
Draper  Memorial, supplies,  apparatus,  services,&c.,  $8,301.02 

Less  amount  included  in  salaries, 2,500.00        5,801.02 

Salaries, $17,100.00 

Services  and  wages, 7,156.11 

Repairs  and  improvements, 8,422.24 

Sidewalks,      381.18 

Care  and  cleaning, 598.25 

Labor, 1,594.00 

Fuel, 807.15 

Water, 76.71 

Lighting, 238.56 

Printing, 1,341.82 

Furniture, 644.99 

Instruments  and  apparatus, 1,753.59 

Amounts  carried  forward, $35,114.60    $18,669.16 


ii 
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Table  No.  XII,  Obsbbyatory,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  bronghtfonrard, $85,114.60   $18,669.16 

Stationeiy,  postage  and  telegraphing, 1,118.89 

Telephone, 85.28 

Books 892.87 

Binding, 482.68 

Insurance, 65.94 

Freight, 288.28 

Use  of  honse, 90.00 

Electric  power, 66.62 

Interest  on  advances, 278.88 

Supplies  and  materials, 2,016.85 

Sundries, 18.85      89,958.04 

$58,622.20 


Table  No.  XIU. 

MUSEUM   OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  Funds. 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  (balance),    .   .   .     $1,581.80 

Agassiz   Memorial, 14,122.02 

Teachers  and  Pupils, 859.96 

Virginia  Barret  Qibbs  Scholarship, 268.81 

Qray  Fund  for  Zoological  Museum, 2,370.00 

Stnrgis  Hooper, 5,109.89 

Humboldt, 866.92 

Willard  Feele  Hiinnewell, 237.00 

Permanent  Fund  for  Museum  of  Zoology,    ....       5,568.08 

Henry  L.Pierce  (Residuary),  (part,  see  pp.  75,98),  4,740.00    $84,667.98 

Gift  for  present  use, 5,000.00 

Use  of  lecture  rooms  by  Radcliffe  College, $700.00 

Sales  of  publications,      580.62        1,280.62 

$40,948.55 

PAYMENTS. 

From  Sturgis  Hooper  Fund. 

Salary  of  Sturgis  Hooper  Professor, $5,500.00 

Expenses, 895.45      $5,895.45 

From  Virginia  Barret  Qibbs  Scholarship  Fund,  scholarship,  250.00 

Salaries, $10,476.00 

Services  and  wages, 8,895.00 

Repairs  and  improvements, 1,047.84 

Care  and  cleaning, 8,607.42 

Amounts  carried  forward,  ....  $18,525.26     $6,145.45 
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Table  No.  XIU,  Museum  of  Covpabatiye  Zooloot,  gontikusd. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amoants  brought  forward, $18,525.26      $6,145.45 

Fuel, 3,247.33 

Water, 66.35 

Gas, 16.98 

Printing, 2,972.38 

Cases, 2,697.19 

Fnmitnre,      318.23 

Instruments  and  apparatus, 151.96 

Stationery  and  postage, 233.25 

Telephone, 38.39 

Books, 1,824.62 

Binding, 1,015.50 

Watchmen, 686.00 

Collections 2,312.41 

Freight,      468.48 

Supplies  and  sundries, 1,480.92 

$36,045.16 
Less  the  following  items  which  were  paid  from  College 

income  (see  Table  II,  page  94)  t — 

Heating  and  servioe, $3,037.50 

Librarian's  salary  (part), 250.00 

Watchman  (part), 240.00 

Publishing  contributions  from  the  Labora- 
tories of  Geography  and  Zoology,  .    .   .       350.00  3,877.50     32,167.65 

$38,318.10 

Table  No.  XIV. 

PEABODY  MUSEUM   OF   AMERICAN  ARCHAEOLOGY 

AND   ETHNOLOGY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  Funds. 

Hemenway  Fellowship, $579.85 

Feabody  Building 1,420.68 

Peabody  Collection, 2,871.54 

Peabody  Professor, 2,371.54 

Thaw  Fellowship, 1,155.99 

Henry  C.  Warren  Exploration, 492.53 

Susan  Cornelia  Warren, 287.00 

Robert  C.  Winthrop  Scholarship, 276.34 

Huntington  Frothingham  Wolcott,  ....  986.06     $9,891.83 

Use  of  heating  plant, ."  75.00 

Gifts. 

For  South  American  expedition, $416.66 

For  other  present  uses, 625.00        1,041.66 

Total  of  receipts,  carried  forward, $11,007.99 
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Table  No.  XIV,  Peabodt  Museum,  continued. 

Total  of  receipts,  brought  forward, $11,007.99 

PAYMENTS. 

From  Henry  C.  Warren  Fund,  explorations, $470.50 

**    Hnnting^n  Frothingham  Wolcott  Fund,  specimens,        1,068.19 

Hemenway  Fellowship, 800.00 

Thaw  Fellowship, 1,178,19 

Robert  C.  Winthrop  Scholarship,     305.00 

Salary  of  Professor  and  Curator, $2,422.16 

Services  and  wages, 2,466.87 

Repairs  and  improvements, 34.36 

*Care  and  cleaning, 1,045.85 

♦Fuel, 192.70 

Water, 25.00 

♦Lighting, 10.27 

Printing 43.65 

Furniture, 148.66 

Stationery  and  postage, 186.14 

Insurance, 75.00 

Telephone, 31.21 

Books 65.19 

Binding, 27.16 

Collections  and  expenses, 354.98 

Explorations, 840.58 

Freight, 294.86 

Supplies, 187.97 

Sundries, 55.70 

Interest  on  advances, 89.15 

$8,586.44 
Less  the  items  marked  ♦,  which  were  paid  from  Uni- 
versity income  (see  Table  I,  page  77), 1,248.32        7,288.12 

$10,600.00 

Table  No.  XV. 

SEMITIC   MUSEUM. 

RECEIPTS. 
Gifts  for  Semitic  Collection. 

Gifts, $11,608.66 

Interest, 199.78    $11,808.34 

Gift  for  excavations  in  Palestine.    Interest, .    .   .  75.69 

$11,884.08 

PAYMENTS. 

From  gift  for  excavations  in  Palestine, $1,500.00 

From  gifU  for  Semitic  Collection, 6,781.62      $8,281.62 

Amount  carried  forward, $8,281.62 
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Table  No.  XV,  Semitic  Museum,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward,  .' $8,281.68 

General  expenseB. 

Curator, $500.00 

Repairs  and  Improyements, 13.05 

Services  and  wages, 3.03 

Care  and  cleaning, 634.50 

Fuel, 240.63 

Water, 34.20 

Lighting, 4.67 

Furniture,      104.74 

Printing, 67.00 

Electric  power, 43.81 

Stationery  and  postage, 21.53 

Supplies  and  sundries, 46.76 

Use  of  Peabodj  Museum  heating  plant,      76.00 

These  general  expenses  were  paid  from  UniTeriity 

income  (see  Table  I,  page  77), $1,778.82 

$8,281.62 


Table  No.  XVI. 

GERMANIC   MUSEUM. 

RECEIPTS. 
Gifts  for  Capital  Account. 

Emperor  William  Fund, $19,315.00 

Income  of  Funds  and  Gifts. 

Emperor  William, $318.24 

Gift  for  opening  the  Museum  on  Sunday  and  Thurs- 
day afternoons, 200.00 

Unrestricted  gift.     Gift, $500.00 

Interest, 5.15  505.15        1,023.8S 

$20,338.89 

PAYMENTS. 
Gteneral  expenses. 

Repairs  and  improvements, $25.85 

Care  and  cleaning, 357.58 

Fuel, 109.78 

Water, 5.00 

Lighting, 52.53 

Insurance, 9.80 

Electric  power, 46.82 

Sunday  and  Thursday  opening  of  Museum,  ....  242.00 

Supplies  and  sundries, 1.60 

$850.96 
Less  the  amount  which  was  paid  from  University 

income  (see  Table  I,  page  77), 332.72         $518.24 
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Table  No.  XVII. 
WILLIAM   HAYES  FOGG  ART  MUSEUM. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  Funds. 

William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Masemn  balance. 

Interest, $22.52 

William  Hayes  Fogg, 2,870.00 

Qray  Fond  for  Engravings, 781.29 

William  M.  Priohard, 826.89 

John  Witt  Bandally 1,628.59 

Mary  R.  Searle, 90.15     $5,714.44 

Sale  of  photographs  and  catalogue,      9.60 

$5,724.04 

PAYMENTS. 

From  the  following  Funds  and  balance :  — 

Qray  Fund  for  Engrayings. 

Curator, $250.00 

Collections, 800.00 

Expenses, 140.64          690.64 

William  M.  Frichardy  collections, .   .  .  440.25 

John  Witt  Randall. 

Curator, $250.00 

Collections, 146.20 

Expenses, 859.86        1,255.56 

Mary  R.  Searle,  books, ;  .   .  .  .            29.89 

William  Hayes  Fogg  Fund  and  Art  Museum  balance. 

Director, $500.00 

Services  and  wages, 1,878.82 

*Care  and  cleaning, 1,578.88 

Repairs  and  improvements, 289.15 

•Fuel, 1,028.16 

♦Water, 16.48 

♦Lighting, 105.49 

Furniture,      844.66 

Printing, 7.05 

Binding, 8.20 

Insurance  on  Loeb  bronzes, 240.00 

♦Telephone, 18.16 

♦Stationery  and  postage, 22.48 

Work  on  collections, 178.85 

♦Electric  power, $29.60 

Less  credits, 21.10  8.50 

Supplies  and  sundries, .   .   .  84.26 

$5,748.48 
Less  the  items  marked  ♦,  which  were  paid  from  Uni- 
versity income  (see  Table  I,  page  77), 2,772.49       2,970.99 

$5,886.88 
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Table  No.  XVIH. 

JEFFERSON  PHYSICAL   LABORATORY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  Fnnds. 

Jefferson  Phyrical  Laboratoiy  (balance),  ....  $98.92 

Physical  Laboratory  Endowment, 8,555.00 

Joseph  Lovering, 379.15     $4,038.07 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  for  Research  in  Physics. 

Loans  to  be  used  in  place  of  income. 

Loan, $1,825.00 

Interest, 2.22    $1,827.22 

Loan, .    .   .       2,000.00        8,327.22 

$7,860.29 

PAYMENTS. 

Research  in  Physics,  from 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge  Fnnd, $1,781.53 

Joseph  Iiovering  Fund, 855.28     $2,186.76 

Dynamo, $84.00 

Instruments  and  apparatus, 602.00 

Printing, 5.35 

Repairs, 118.11 

Care  and  cleaning, 1,022.41 

Fuel, 415.21 

Water, 19.68 

Llc^ting, 365.00 

Telephone, 61.62 

Insurance, 205.24 

Services  and  wages, 1,348.00 

Electric  power, 275.02 

Supplies  and  sundries, 2.90 

$4,524.54 
Less  the  following,  paid  from  College  income  (see 
Table  II,  page  94)  :  — 

Repairs, $118.11 

Fuel,  services,  etc., 600.00  718.11        8,806.48 

$5,948.19 

Table  No.  XIX. 

APPLETON  CHAPEL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  Funds. 

Fund  for  Religious  Services, $49.01 

Increase  Sumner  Wheeler, 2,870.00 

Total  of  receipts,  carried  forward, $2,419.01 
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Table  No.  XIX,  Appleton  Chapel,  continued. 

Total  of  receipts,  brought  forward, $2,419.01 

PAYMENTS. 

Preaching  and  morning  serrices, $8,207.95 

Adroinifltrator, 400.00 

Organist  and  Choir-master, 2,000.00 

Choir,      1,600.00 

Repairs  and  improvements, 161.81 

Care  and  cleaning, 397.74 

Fnel, 865.09 

Water, 2.82 

Lighting, 282.66 

Furniture,      67.68 

Printing, 6.60 

Music, 274.85 

Binding, 86.50 

Electric  power, 17.45 

Repairing  and  tuning  organ, 88.06 

Sundries, 88.44 

$8,831.64 
Less  the  amount  which  was  paid  from  UnlTersity 

income  (see  Table  I,  page  77), 6,412.68      $2,419.01 

Table  No.  XX. 
PHILLIPS  BROOKS   HOUSE. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  Funds. 

Phillips  Brooks  House  Endowment, $498.08 

John  W.  and  Belinda  L.  Randall, 270.46 

Ralph  H.  Shepardy 687.71 

Ralph  Hamilton  Shepard  Memorial,  ....         821.70     $1,627.90 

$1,627.90 


PAYMENTS. 

From  John  W.  and  Belinda  !•.  Randall  Fund. 

Social  Service  Committee, $200.00 

Secretary  of  Phillips  Brooks  House  Association,     .  $600.00 

Repairs,     141.44 

Care  and  cleaning, 1,116.82 

Fuel, 412.82 

Water, 62.90 

Lighting, 109.66 

Furniture, 1.12 

Books, •    •    • 24.68 

Insurance,      70.71 

Receptions, 864.22 

Printing  annual  report, 61.60 

Rent  of  piano, 40.00 

Amounts  carried  forward, $2,894.22         $200.00 
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Table  No.  XX,  Phillips  Brooks  House,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  bronght  forward,     ....     $2,894.22         $200.00 

Social  Service  Investigatioii, 50.00 

Supplies  and  sundries, 140.41 

$3,084.63 
Less  the  following  items,  which  were  paid  from  Uni- 

▼ersity  income  (see  Table  I,  page  77)  :  — 

Repairs  and  improyements, $141.44 

Care  and  cleaning, 1,017.82 

Fuel, 412.82 

Water, 62.90 

Lighting, 109.66 

Insurance, 70.71 

Supplies  and  sundries, 14.16       1,829.41        1,255.22 

$1,455.22 

Table  No.  XXI. 

HEMENWAY   GYMNASIUM. 

RECEIPTS. 
Fees  for  the  use  of 

Lockers,  by  students, $2,959.00 

Gymnasium,  by  graduates, 60.00 

Gymnasium,  by  members  of  the  Episcopal  Theo- 
logical School, 108.12      $3,127.12 

PAYMENTS. 

Salaries, $5,000.00 

Services  and  wages, 981.28 

Repairs  and  improvements, 829.54 

Care  and  cleaning, 2,394.59 

Fuel, 767.24 

Apparatus, 450.00 

Insurance, 176.51 

Water, 276.90 

Lighting, 584.86 

Printing, .   ,   ,    .  61.22 

Stationery  and  postage, 15.77 

Telephone, 37.47 

Supplies  and  sundries, 47.71 

$11,122.09  , 
Less  the  following  items :  — 

Charged  to  Divinity  School  (see  Table  IV, 

page  102),      $82.86 

Charged   to  Law    School   (see  Table   V, 

page  104), 1,605.71 

Charged   to  The  College    (see  Table   II, 

page  94), 6,306.40       7,994.97      $3,127.12 
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Table  No.  XXII. 

STILLMAN  INFIRMARY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  Funds  and  of  Gifts. 

Stillinan  Infirmary  (interest  on  balance),  ....  $109.64 
Robert  Charles  BiUings,  for  StUlman  In- 
firmary,    2,486.60 

Free  Bed  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1868, 265.02 

'«        **       for  the  Stillman  Infirmary,  .  .   .  26.83 

Herbert  Sohurz  Memorial  Free  Bed  Fund,    .  .  149.22 

StUlman  Infirmary  Gift.    Interest  on  balance,     •  322.32 

Henry  P.  Walcott, 131.58 

Samuel  Ward  (part), 769.44     $4,260.65 

Receipts  from  Students. 

Infirmary  annual  fees, $14,204.00 

Receipts  from  patients, 4,727.48      18,931.48 

$23,192.18 


PAYMENTS. 

Serrices  and  wages, $6,183.67 

Janitors  and  cleaning, 3,087.81 

Repairs  and  improvements, 1,016.35 

Fuel, 2,296.18 

Water, 277.92 

Lighting, 661.27 

Furniture,      456.28 

Insurance,      90.00 

Stationery  and  postage, 43.98 

Telephone, 145.08 

Printing, 12.90 

Electric  power, 25.90 

Food  and  supplies, 5,969.35 

Sundries, 90.67    $20,257.81 
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Table  No.  XXIII. 

SUNDRY   FUNDS   FOR   SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 

RECEIPTS. 
Gift  for  Capital  Account. 

Fund  of  the  Class  of  1846  (additional), $130.02 

Income  of  Funds,  Gifts,  &c. 

Advancement  of  Astronomical  Science  (1901), 2,370.00 

**                "                "    (1902)  (part,  see  p.  113),  648.G6 

Bussey  Trust  (part,  see  pp.  100,  102,  110), 4,000.00 

Class  of  1834, 60.00 

Class  of  1844, 346.08 

1846, 612.63 

"        1853, 149.00 

1856, 355.50 

Edward  W.  Codman  (part,  see  p.  80), 117.50 

Caroline  Brewer  Croft  (part,  see  p.  106), 2,263.81 

Eaton  Professorship  (part,  see  p.  79), 36.25 

Calvin  and  Lucy  Ellis  (part,  see  p.  104), 123.29 

George  H.  Emerson  Scholarship  (part,  see  p.  82),    ...  136.57 

Henry  Flynt  (part,  seep.  79), 15.00 

Gospel  Church  (i  income,  see  p.  79), 160.92 

Qurney  (part,  see  p.  79), 1,000.00 

Charles  L.  Hancock  (part,  see  p.  100), 89.00 

Harvard  Memorial  Society, 65.74 

Insurance  and  Guaranty  Fund  (part,  see  p.  75), 21.68 

Henry  S.  Nourse  (part,  see  p.  75), 1,021.80 

Robert  Troup  Faine  (accumulating), 1,629.83 

Professorship  of  Hygiene  (part,  see  p.  80), 3,466.82 

Gkeorge  Smith  Bequest  (part,  see  p.  125), 925.00 

Alexander  W.  Thayer  (part,  see  p.  85), 480.00 

Charles  Wilder, 1,896.00 

Daniel  Williams, 790.92 

Sarah  Winslow, 227.67 

Woodland  Hill.     Use  of  laboratory, 750.00 

$28,789.59 
PAYMENTS. 
From  the  following  Funds  and  Gifts. 

Advancement  of  Astronomical  Science  (1901),  annuity,     .   .    .  $2,460.00 

**                "    (1902)  (part),  annuity,  648.08 

Bussey  Trust  (part),  annuities, 4,000.00 

Class  of  1853,  Secretary  of  the  Class, 149.00 

1856,         **          **            **       369.00 

Edward  W.  Codman  (part) .     Real  estate  in  Nahant. 

Taxes $112.50 

Other  expenses, 5.00  117.50 

Caroline  Brewer  Croft  (part),  annuity, 2,268.81 

Eaton  Professorship  (part),  legal  expenses, 36.25 

Calvin  and  Lucy  Ellis  (part),  taxes  and  expenses,  ....  123.29 

Calvin  and  Luoy  Ellis  Aid,  legal  services, 10.00 

George  H.  Emerson  Scholarship  (part,  see  p.  90) . 

Taxes, $110.68 

Legal  expenses, 25.00 

Other  expenses, .89  136.57 

Amount  carried  forward, .   .   .  $10,308.50 
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Table  No.  XXIIl,  Sundry  Funds  for  Special  Purposes,  cont'd. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $10,308.50 

Henry  Flynt  (part),  legal  services, 15.00 

Gifts  for  Cuban  Teachers,  expenses, 115.00 

Qumey  (part),  annuities, 1,000.00 

Charles  L.  Hancock  (part),  taxes  on  Chelsea  real  estate,  89.00 
Insurance  and  Guaranty  Fund  (part).  Estate  in  Lucas  St.,  Boston. 

Sewer  assessment, $38.48 

Less  receipts, 16.80  21.68 

Henry  S.  Wonrse  (part).    Annuity, $1,000.00 

Legal  and  other  expenses, 21.80        1,021.80 

I'rofesHorship  of  Hygiene  (part),  annuity 3,564.57 

Gheorge  Smith  Bequest.     Annuities, $900.00 

lU*ntofsafe,    ....  25.00  925.00 

Alexander  W.  Thayer,  annuity 480.00 

Charles  Wilder,  annuities, 1,968.00 

Daniel  Williams. 

Treasurer  of  Mashpee  Indians, $546.28 

**  **   Herring  Pond  Indians, 264.62  810.90 

Sarah  Winslow. 

Teacher  at  Tyngsborough,  Mass., $115.11 

Minister  **                "                **        115.10 

Commission  on  income,  credited  to  University,     .  5. 09           235.90 

Woodland  Hill. 

Taxes, $1,081.60 

I^egal  expenses, 75.00 

Services, 25.00 

Interest  on  advances, 100.57        1,282.17 

$21,837.52 


Table  No.  XXIV. 

CONSTRUCTION   ACCOUNTS. 

RECEIPTS. 

Shnerson  Hall.     Interest  on  balance, $777.95 

New  University  Library  Building  Gifts.  Interest  on  balance,  .  .  .  1,488.91 
(ieorge  Smith  Bequest  (accumulating)  (part,  see  p.  124),  .  .  .  13,027.48 
Medical  School  Undertaking. 

J.  Fierpont  Morgan,  for  buildings, $249,000.00 

John  D.  Rockefeller  Gift.    Interest  on  balance,    53,281.30 

Gift  for  Pathological  Laboratory.    Interest,     .   .   .  263.81    302,544.61 

GifU  for  Improvements  and  Additions  to  The  Soldier's  Field,      .   .       10,000.00 

$327,833.90 
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Table  No.  XXIV,  Construction  Accounts,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Bmerson  Hall,  constniction, $54,945.14 

Iiangdell  Hall  (for  the  Law  Ldbrarj),  constractioii, 16,5dO.S5 

Semitic  Building  and  fumitore, 4.88 

John  Simpkins  Laboratories,  Department  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgy, equipment, U7.70 

Medical  School  Undertaking. 

From  Gifts  for  Pathological  Laboratory, $244.89 

Real  Estate. 

Additional  land, $1,500.00 

Taxes  accrued  before  purchaae,    .   .  11.04 

Legal  services,      20.85 

Surveys  and  plans, 72.50 

Interest  on  advances, 15,395.15     16,999.84 

Construction. 

Buildings, $619,716.00 

Interest  on  advances, 21,519.51   641,235.51    658,479.74 

Stillznan  Infirmary  Gift.   Construction,  main  building, 2,313.21 

Gifts  for  Improvements  and  Additions  to  The  Soldier's  Field. 

Stadium.     Interest  on  advances, 2,779.24 

$785,180.11 


Table  No.  XXV. 

SUNDRY   ACCOUNTS. 

RECEIPTS. 

Bursar's  Sundry  Accounts, $462,584.45 

Advances  from  General  Investments  to 

Anonymous  Gift  for  Observatory, $875.13 

Book  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1881, 20.25 

Botanic  Department, 902.67 

Uriah  A.  Boyden  Fund, 2,491.75 

Classical  Publication  Fund  of  the  Class  of  ISSd,  109.73 

Edwin  Conant  Book  Fund, 10.00 

Dental  School  Real  Estate, 53.06 

Department  of  Economics, 60.00 

Emerson  Hall, 3,368.81 

William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Museum, 93.68 

Lloyd  McKim  Garrison  Fund, 6.04 

R.  M.  Hodges  Fund, 247.56 

Medical  School, 5,553.39 

Medical  School  Undertaking, 432,321.19 

Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and 

Ethnology-, 136.75 

Sohlesinger  Fuud, 1.62 

Sever  Book  Fund, 154.98    446,406.61 

Amount  carried  forward, $908,991.06 
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Table  No.  XXV,  Sundry  Accounts,  continued. 

RBCBIPT8. 

Aiuonnt  brought  forward, $908,991.06 

Gains  and  Losses  for  General  Investments.    Gain  on  sales. 

$100,000  Chicago  &  Alton  4  %  Coll.  Notes  of  1907,  587.50 

154,500  Eastern  Ist  M.  6's  of  1906, 458.87 

100,000  Missouri  Pacific  5%  Notes  of  1906,    .   .       1,000.00 
50,000  Penn'a  Co.  Coll.  Tr.  41  %  Notes  of  1905,  401.25       2,447.6t 

Gains  from  changes  of  Special  Inrestments. 
Edward  W.  Codman  Fund. 
Gain  on  sales  as  follows :  — 
10  shares  Boston  &  Albany,  ....     $48.75 


55 
63 
29 
87 
25 


Boston  &  Lowell,    ....  268.12 

Boston  &  BCaine,     ....  181.12 

Old  Colony, 114.00 

P^re  Marquette,  preferred,  69.87 

Hotel  Trust, 115.68  796.99 


Price  Greenleaf  Fund. 

Gain  on  sale  of  8 17  shares  Boston  &  Maine,  com .,       6,077.86 

Henry  S.  Nourse. 

Gain  on  sale  of  8  shares  Penn'a  Steel  Co.,  com.,  146.62 

Gtoorge  Smith  Bequest. 

Gain  on  sale  of  115  shares  Boatmen's  Bank  of 

St.  Louis, 7,947.50      14,968.4T 

$926,407.1ft 


PAYMENTS. 

Bursar's  Sundry  Accounts, $470,521.07 

Advances  from  General  Investments,  repaid  by 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge  Fund, $1,076.08 

Department  of  Education  Library, 91.64 

Gifts    for    Improvements  and    Additions    to    The 

Soldier's  Field,  on  account  of  the  Stadium,   .   .  7,220.76 

James  Loeb's  Gift, 6.81 

Sales  Book  Fund, 5.69 

Thomas  W.  Ward  Book  Fund, 114.45       8,515.88 

Losses  from  changes  of  Special  Investment. 
Daniel  A.  Buokley  Fund. 

Loss  on  sale  of  real  estate  in  Cambridge,   ...  $51.02 

David  A.  Wells  Fund. 

Loss  on  sale  of  10  shares  Walter  A.  Wood  M.  & 

R.  Machine  Co., 441.88  492.40 

Sundry  balances, 58.70 

$479,582.55 


BALANCED   SUMMARY  OF  THE  TABLES. 

I.     UaiTenitf, «SOS,e»6.01  $1>9,9«S.M 

II.     College, 1,860,618.49  904.996.53 

III.  LibTwy 67,1*1.24  78,447.70 

IV.  DiTinit?  School, 40,e43.9fi  43,813.18 

V.     La«  School 866,100.34  99,531.61 

VI.    Mi^dkal  School 314,580.74  168,660.29 

VII.    Deatftl  School 31,311.87  83,718^8 

VIII.    BlUSey  IniUtnUon, 18,980.56  17,237.90 

IX.     Arnold  A^bo^etnD^ 47,359.16  S9,166.SS 

X.     Bi'tnnic- Garden  and  Botanic  Miueum,    .         10,296.48  10,720.34 

XI.     Gray  Ilirbitriuiii 12,177.61  11.326.80 

XII.     ( HiBtrvaiurj-              67,176.97  68,628.20 

XIII.  Muo«'ii]iiofC.)inpiiraliv«Zoali>Kr>    -    -   -         40,948.66  38,313.10 

XIV.  PeBbody  Mil B cum  of  American  Archae- 

ology and  Ethnotogy, 11,007.99  10,600.00 

XV.     Semitic  Maceum, 11,884.03  8,881.62 

XVI.     C.rniank' Miii^eum 10,388.39  618J4 

XVII.    WiUiam  SaySB  Fogg  An  Hnwnni,          6,7».04  6,886.83 

XVIII.     Jetforson  Phyrical  Laboratory,    .   .   .           7,360.89  5,943.19 

XIX.     Appleton  Chapel, 8,419.01  2,419.01 

XX.    Phillips  Brooks  Hono.', 1,627.90  1,466.28 

XXI.     Hemanway  (iymnasinm 3,127.18  3,127.18 

XXII.     Stmman  Inflmiary          28,192.13  20,267.31 

XXni,     fiiindTy  Fundi  for  SiiecialPnipowt,    .   .         23.789.69  21,837.62 

XXIV.    CooBtnictiun  Aocoimti 887,883.90  736,180.11 

XXV.     Sundry  AcconnU, 986,407.15  479,682.66 

14,884,981.73    $8,893,096.73 

Total  amount  of  receipt!, 94,834,981.73 

LcM  gifU  for  capital  acconnt,     .   .   ,   .    1,869,S»S.2.1    $2,975,683.60 

Total  amount  of  payment*, 8,891,096.78 

Balance,  which  i«  the  net  inertatn  of  Ftmdi  and  bal- 
sncei,  ezclnding  giftt   for  caplttU,  a*  it  alao  tliown 

on  page  7 981,687.77 
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Ceriificaie  of  the  Committeea  of  the  Corporation  and  Overaeera  of  Harvard 
College^  for  examining  the  Accounta  of  the    Treasurer. 

The  committees  appointed  by  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  of  Harraxd 
College  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  year  ending  July  81, 
1906,  have,  with  the  assistance  of  an  expert  chosen  by  them,  examined  and  audited 
the  Cash-book  and  Journal  covering  the  period  from  August  1,  1905,  to  July  81, 
1906,  inclusive,  and  have  seen  that  all  the  bonds,  notes,  mortgages,  certificates 
of  stock,  and  other  evidences  of  property,  which  were  on  hand  at  the  beginning 
of  said  year,  or  have  been  received  by  him  during  said  year,  are  now  in  hia 
possession,  or  are  fully  accounted  for  by  entries  made  therein ;  they  have  alio 
noticed  all  payments,  both  of  principal  and  interest,  indorsed  on  any  of  said 
bonds  or  notes,  and  have  seen  that  the  amounts  so  indorsed  have  been  duly 
credited  to  the  College. 

They  have  in  like  manner  satisfied  themselves  that  all  the  entries  for  moneyi 
expended  by  the  Treasurer,  or  charged  in  his  books  to  the  College,  are  well 
vouched ;  such  of  them  as  are  not  supported  by  counter  entries  being  proved  by 
regular  vouchers  and  receipts. 

They  have  also  seen  that  all  the  entries  for  said  year  are  duly  transferred  to 
the  Ledger,  and  that  the  accounts  there  are  rightly  cast,  and  the  balances  carried 
forward  correctly  to  new  accounts. 


(Signed) 


HENRY  P.  WALCOTT, 


Commitiee  on  the  part  of  thg 
Corporation. 


MOSES  WILLIAMS, 
WILLIAM  C.  BNDICOTT, 
GRAFTON  St.L.  ABBOTT, 
ALLAN  FORBES, 
JOHN  L.  SALTONSTALL, 
RICHARD  C.  STOREY. 


Cofnmittee  on  the  part  of  iht 
Board  of  Overaeera, 


Boston,  January  5,  1907. 
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Titles  which  ttppear  in  the  table  of  Funds  and  Balances,  beginning  on  page  58,  are 

in  fall  faee  tjpe. 
Figures  in  italic*  represent  pajmcnts;  in  Roman  type,  receipts. 
Two  or  more  entries  on  a  page  are  indicated  by  a  small  figure  at  the  right  of  the 

page  number :  20*  indicates  three  entries  of  receipts  on  page  20. 
Abbreviations  are  used  as  follows :  — 


A.. 

Arnold  Arboretum; 

ir., 

Medical  School; 

B.. 

Book  Funds; 

M.S.U. 

,  Medical  School  Undertaking; 

Be,, 

Beneficiary  and  Loan  Funds ; 

0., 

Observatory ; 

C. 

College ; 

Pu 

Professorship  Funds; 

/>. 

Divinity  School; 

Pr-. 

Prize  Funds ; 

F,, 

Fellowship  Funds ; 

s,. 

Scholarship  Funds; 

X.. 

Law  School ; 

u.. 

University. 

L.S.S;  I^wrence  Scientific  School. 

Abbot  (S.)y  6a,  81,  89. 

Abbot,  J.  W.  P.,  59,  80. 

Adyancement  of  A-'tronomical  Science 

(1901),  39,  71,  124,  lU' 
Advancemeiit  of  Astronomical  Science 

(1902),  39,  44,  50,  71,  118,  114,  124, 

1^4' 
Advances    from    General    Investments, 

lt6,  127. 
Agaaaiz  Memorial,  68,  115. 
Aid  to  Students,  total,  6. 
Alford  (P.),  59»  79. 
Alford  (S.),  6a,  81. 
Ames,  J.  B.  (Loan),  67,  102. 
Ames,  J.  B.  (Pr.),  60,  67,  102. 
Ames,  0.,  66,  100. 
Ames,  R.  C-  (Be.),  64,  84,  91. 
Anatomical  Research,  28,  70, 107. 
Andrews,  H.  C,  66,  100. 
Annuities,  39,  124,  ^^S- 
Anonymous  (0.),  114t  126. 
Anonymous,  History  (Pr.),  22,  64,  85. 
Anonymous  (5.),  21,  63,  84. 
Anonymous  Aid  (Be.),  70,  105,  107. 
Anonymous  Fund  in  the  Department  of 

Theory  and  Practice,  17,  42,  69,  104*. 
Anonymous  Gift  (^0*  29. 
Anonymous  Gift  for  South  American 

Expedition  (balance),  68. 
Anthropology,  28,  95. 
Appleton  Chapel,  31,  37,  77,  12B. 

Tables,  15,  120,  Igl. 
Appleton,  J.  A.  (A\),  20,  21,  42,  61,  79, 

80,  89. 
ppleton,  N.  (Be.),  64,  84. 


Appleton,  T.  G.,  71,  118. 
Appropriations,  31,  96^  108. 
Arboretum  Construction,  29,  71,  HI. 
Architecture,  61,  86,  93*,  96, 
Arnold  Arboretum,  17',  42,  71,  111*. 
Arnold  Arboretum,  29',  33,  xa8. 
Funds,  71,  7a. 
Tables,  12,  111,  111. 
Arnold  Arboretum,  Books,  7a. 
Arnold,  J.,  71,  111. 
Austin,  D.  (C),  17,  42,  59,  79,  98. 
Austin,  D.  (/>.),  17,  42,  66,  100*. 
Austin,  E.,  73,  81^  84*,  89",  91,  105, 

107,  109,  109. 
Austin,  E.  (Bacteriological  Laboratory), 

69,  106,  107. 
Austin,  E.,  Loans  Repaid  (Be.),  67,  84, 

91. 
Ajex,  A.,  66,  100. 

Bacteriological  Laboratory,  28,  106. 

Baker,  J.,  66,  100. 

Balance  (Remainder)  of  Income,  Gen- 
eral Investments,  5,  76. 

Baldwin,  W.  H.  Jr.  (U.),  17*,  42,  58, 
75*. 

Baldwin,  W.  H.  Jr.  1885, 18,  42,  59, 79, 
85. 

Band  Music,  58,  75. 

Barnard,  J.  M.  and  A.  (L.),  67,  102. 

Barringer,  E.  M.,  69,  104,  105,  107. 

Barringer,  J.  B.,  67,  79. 

Bartlett  (5^.),  62,  81,  89. 

Bassett  (S.),  6a,  81,  89. 

Belknap,  J.  (Pr.),  64,  9;^. 
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Bemis  (P.),  67,  102. 
Beneficiary  and  Loan  Funds,  64. 
Receipts,  22,  84,  85,  100. 
Payments,  SI,  91,  5f,  101,  103. 
Beneficiary  Money  Returned  (D.),  66, 

100. 
Bennett,  J.  G.  (/V.),  64,  86. 
Bennett,  P.  S.  (/V.),  64,  86. 
Bermuda  Biological  Station,  28,  87.  93. 
Bigelow  (*•?.),  62,  81,  89. 
Bigelow,  A.,  58.  75. 
BUlings,  L.  F.  (5.),  70,  106,  107. 
Billings,  R.  C.  {A.),  51,  71,  111. 
Billings,  R.  C.  (Gray  Herbarium),  59, 

113. 
Billings,  R.  C  (.If. 5.),  69,  104,  107. 
BUlings,  R.  C.  (/V.),  67,  100,  101, 
Billings,  R.  C.  (Stillman  Infirmary),  79, 

128. 
Biological  Chemistry,  28^. 
BUke,  Sm  58,  75. 
BUnchard,  C  F.,  58,  75. 
Blanchard,  J.  A.,  59.  80. 
BoUes,  F.,  Memorial  (/?«.),  64,  84. 
Book  Fund  of  the  Class  of  i88x,  18,  42, 

65,  97»,  98,  126. 
Books  Lost,  97,  99,  110. 
Boott,  F.  (/v.),  64,  85,  9;?. 
Borden  {S.),  6a,  81. 
Botanic  Department,  59,  86,  112,  126. 
Botanic  Garden,  Cases,  61,  112,  llg. 
Botanic  Garden  and  Botanic  Museum, 
24«,  33,  128. 
Tables,  12,  112,  11£. 
Bowditch  (.<?.),  6a,  81,  89. 
Bowditch,  J.  I.  (.v.),  69,  106,  107. 
Bowditch,  J.  I.  (0.),  71,  118. 
Bowditch,  N.  I.  (^.),  65,  !)7,  98. 
Bowdoin  (Pr.).  64,  85,  9£. 
Boyden,  U.  A.,  71,  118,  tU,  126. 
Boylston  (A),  59,  79. 
Boylston,  Elocution  (/V.),  65,  86,  9£. 
Boylston,  W.  N.  (.V..  B.),  69,  106,  107. 
Boylston,  W.  N.  (M..  /V.),7i,  105,  107. 
Bradford,  S.  D..  58.  75. 
Bradley,  W.  L.,  7a,  111,  111. 
Brattle,  W.  {Be.).  64,  84,  91. 
Bright  (//.),  65,  97,  98. 
Bright  (^S".),  6a,  81,  89. 
Bright  Legacy.  73,  81,  97,  98. 
Brighton  Marsh  Fence,  72. 


Brooks  Honse,  Phillips,  72,  121. 
Brooks  House,  Phillips,  31,  37,  77,  121, 
128. 
Funds,  72. 

Tables,  16,  121,  ISl. 
Brown,  J.  B.  and  B.,  69,  104. 
Browne  {S.),  62,  81,  89. 
Bnckley,  D.  A.  (Be.),  44,  4^,  49,  O4, 84, 

lg7. 
Bnckminster,  M.  W.  (S.),6^^  81,  89, 
Bmlding,   GifU    for   (Dental  School), 

29,  71,  109. 
Ballard  Profetsoithip  of  Nenropatkol- 

ogy,  17,  42,  69,  104». 
Burr  (5.),  62,  81,  89. 
Burr,  R.  D.  (B.),  66,  101,  101. 
Bursar's  Sundry  Accounts,  46,  ^7,  73, 

126,  lf7. 
Bussey  (A.),  72,  111. 
Bussey  (P.,  />.),  66,  100. 
Bussey,  B.  (P.,  L.),  67, 102. 
Bussey,  B.,  Trust,  39,  51,  73,  100,  102, 

110,  124,  1S4- 
Bussey  Institution,  71.  110. 
Bussey  Institution,  33,  88,  xa8. 
Funds,  71. 
Tables,  11,  110,  110. 
Buttrick,  A.  W.  (Be.),  67,  100,  101. 

Cabot,  W.  C,  64,  84,  91. 

Carter,  J.  C.  (C/.),  17,  42,  58,  76«. 

Carter,  J.  C.  (P,  /v.),  17,  42,  67,  IW. 

Carter,  J.  C.  Loan  (L.),  20,  42, 67, 102*. 

Carter,  J.  W.,  48,  58,  75. 

Cary,  T.  (8.),  67,  100,  101. 

Cercle  Franfais  de  rUniversite  llarraid 
(F.),  21,  81,  89. 

Certificate,  Committees  on  the  Treas- 
urer's Accounts,  129. 

Changes  in  the  Funds,  Table,  7. 

Chapman,  G.  (S.),  67,  100, 101. 

Cheeyer,  D.  W.  (8.),  70,  106,  107. 

Chemistry,  93,  96. 

Child,  F.  J.  (Memorial),  18«,  42,  59,79, 
86,  Pf. 

Choate,  R.  S.  (5.),  62,  82,  89. 

Clapp,  J.,  66,  100. 

Clapp,  J.  (8.),  67,  100,  101. 

Class  of  x8o2  (8.),  62,  82,  89. 

Class  of  X814  (8.),  6a,  82,  89. 

Class  of  18x5,  Kirkland<iS.),  6a,82,  ^. 
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Class  of  18x7  {S.)^  6a,  82,  Si/. 

Class  of  i8a8  (S.),  6a,  82,  89. 

Class  of  1834,  51,  7a,  124. 

Class  of  X835  (5.)t  6a,  82,  89. 

Class  of  1841  (S.),  6a,  82,  89. 

Class  of  1844,  51,  7a,  124. 

Class  of  1846,  18.  42,  7a,  124^ 

Class  of  1851,  65,  08. 

Class  of  1851  (C.  F.  Dunbar),  65,  98. 

Class  of  x85a,  Dana  (i9.),  6a,  82,  89. 

Class  of  X853,  39,  51,  7a,  124,  1:^4. 

Class  of  1856,  39j  7a,  124,  IS4. 

Class  of  1856  (S.)j  6a,  82,  90. 

Class  of  1867  Is.),  6a,  82,  90. 

Class  of  1877  (5.),  6a,  82,  90. 

Class  of  1880,  59,  79,  98,  lis. 

Class  of  1883  (5.),  6a,  82,  90. 

Class  Subscription,  59,  79. 

Classical  Library,  6x,  8(>,  93. 

Classical  Pablication  Fund  of  the  Class 
of  1856,  59,  85,  9S,  12B. 

Codman,  E.  W.,  39,  44,  45,  49,  59,  80, 
124,  IS4y  127. 

College,  31,  38*,  ia8. 
FundF,  59,  60,  61. 
Tables,  8,  79,  89. 

Committee  on  the  Publication  of  Aca- 
demic Distinctions,  20,  87,  94,  96. 

Comparative  Medicine,  School  of,  70, 
106. 

Conant,  E.  (Z>.),  66,  100. 
Conant,  S.  (Library),  65,  97,  98, 98, 126. 
Constantius,  65,  97,  98,  98. 
Construction  Accounts,  ^i,  xa8. 

Table,  125,  /iff. 
Construction  Gifts  (balances),  7a. 
Coolidge,  Debating  (Pr.),  65,  85,  9£. 
Coolidge,  T.  J.,  49,  59,  120,  ifO,  lf7. 
Cotting  Gift  {Be.),  70,  105,  107. 
Cotton,  T.,  58,  75,  77. 
Cowdin,  J.,  58,  75. 
Croft,  C.  B.,  28,  39,  69,  106,  107,  124, 

1S4' 
Crowninshield  (S.),  6a,  82,  90. 
Cryptogamic  Herbarium,  59. 
Cuban  Teachers,  Gifts  for,  41,  73*  i^^* 
Cudworth,  W.  H.  (.V.),  21,  6a,  82,  90. 
Cummings,  F.  H.  (5.),  6a,  82. 

Dana,  Class  of  185a  (S.).  62,  82,  89. 
Dane  (/'.),  67,  103. 


'  Danforth,  T.  (Be.),  64,  84,  91. 
Dante  (Pr.),  65. 
Day,  M.  (Be.),  64,84,  91. 
Delano,  W.  Jr.,  Loan  (<9.),  22,  68,  82. 
Denny  (B.),  65,  97,  98. 
Dental  School,  33,  88\  40*,  xa8. 

Funds,  71. 

Tables,  11,  109,  109. 
Dental  School  (balance),  71,  109. 
Dental  School,  Building,  29^,  71,  109. 
Dental  School  Endowment,  71,  109. 
Dental  School  Real  Estate  (balance), 71. 
Derby,  G.  and  M.  {S.),  6a,  82,  90. 
Dexter,  J.  (S.),  6a,  82,  90. 
Dexter  Lectureship,  66,  100. 
Dillaway,  G.  W.  (F.),  61,  81,  89. 
Disbursements    and    Receipts,   General 

Statement,  30. 
Diyinlty  School,  33,  38',  40,  xa8. 

Funds,  66,  67. 

Library,  23. 

Tables,  10,  100,  101. 
Divinity  School  (balance),  67, 100. 
Doe,  0.  W.  (C,  8.),  6a,  82,  90. 
Doe,  0.  W.  (if.,  S.),  70,  105, 107. 
Dormitories : 

College,  31,  38,  88,  96. 

Divinity  School,  88,  101. 
Dorr,  G.  B.,  48,  58,  75. 
Draper,  G.,  48,  58,  75. 
Draper  Memorial,  24,  7X,  114,  II4. 
Dudley,  P.,  59, 79. 
Dunbar,  C.  F.  (Class  of  1851), 65,  98. 

Eaton  (P.),  39,  44,  49,  59,  79,  184, 194- 

Economics,  23*,  86,  93,  126. 

Eddy,  R.  H.,  48,  58,  75. 

Education,  Library,  23.  86,  93,  lt7. 

Eliot  (P.),  49,  59,  79. 

Eliot,  Jon.  Phillips'  Gift  (P.),  59. 

Eliot,  W.  S.  (i9.),  6a,  82,  90. 

Ellery,  J.  (Be,),  64,  84. 

EUis,  C.  and  L.,  39,  50,  69,  104,  184,  lt4, 

Ellis,  C.  and  L.  (Aid),  39,  51,  73,  79, 

84,  92,  124- 
Ellis,  H.,  58,  75. 
Embryological  Laboratory,  28. 
Emerson,  G.  H.  (^8.),  19,  39,  40,  42,  67, 

79,  82,  90,  124,  IS4. 
Emerson   Hall  (Construction),  41,  7a, 

125,  196,  126. 
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Smerson  Hall  (Funushing),  6i,  87»  94. 

Smenon  Hall  (Famishings,  Social  Bth- 
ics),  6x,  87,  94. 

Emperor  William,  19^*,  42,  68,  118*. 

Bngineering  (Electrical  Apparatus),  6x. 

Bngineezing  (P.)*  68. 

Bngineering  (5.),  22. 

Erring  (P.),  59,  79. 

Ethics,  Social,  6x*,  87,  9S,  94. 

Ereleth,  J.  (S.),  6a,  82,  90,  105, 107. 

Exhibitiona  {Be.),  64,  84,  9i. 

Expenses  and  ^Income  (General  State- 
ment), 80. 

Experimental  Phonetics,  94. 

Fabyan,  G.,  Foundation  for  Comparatiye 

Pathology,  18,  42,  69, 104»,  106, 107. 
Fabyan,  G.  (P.),  69,  104. 
Fabyan,  G.,  Addition  of  1903  (P.),  69, 

104. 
Fabyan,  G.  F.,  Addition  of  1906,  18,  69, 

104. 
Fall  River  {S.),  6a,  82,  90. 
Farrar,  E.  (^.),  65,  97,  98. 
Farrar  (5'.),  6a.  h2,  90. 
Fees: 

Examination,  38\  87,  106,  109. 

Graduation,  38,  87,  106. 

Hemenway  Gymnasium,  40,  122. 

Infirmary  (Dental  School),  109. 

Laboratory,  38',  87,  106,  109. 

Library,  98. 

Matriculation,  38,  106. 

Microsco]>e8,  40,  106,  109. 

Repaid  to  Instructors,  SS^  108*,  109. 

Stillman  Infirmary,  40,  123. 

Tuition,  3S",  87.  100, 101*,  103, 106, 
109,  110. 
Fellowships : 

Funds,  61,  70. 

Receipts,  2P,  80,  81,  105,  109,  116. 

Payments,  SI,  33,  89,  107,  109, 117. 
Fines  {B.),  38,  97,  99,  101. 
Fiaher  (P.),  59,  70. 

Fiaher,  G.  (5'.),  20,  22.  42,  67,  102,  103. 
Fitch,  T.  (^<r.),  64,  84,  92. 
Fitz,  S.  E.,  69,  104. 
Flynt,  E.  {Be.),  64,  84. 
Flynt,  H.  {Be.),  64,  84. 
Flynt,  H.  (for  Tutors),  SO,  59,  79,  124, 

lis. 


Fogg  Art  Museum,  31,  57,  77,  126,  xaS. 
Funds,  79. 
Tables,  15,  119,  119. 

Fogg  Art  Moaenm  (balance),  79,  119. 

Fogg,  W.  H.,  72,  119,  119. 

Foater,  J.  {Be.),  70,  73,  106. 

Foster,  R.  W.,  18,  42,  58,  76*. 

Free  Bed  Fund  of  the  Class  of  x868, 
79,  123. 

Free  Bed  Fond  for  Stillman  Infirmary, 
79,  123. 

French,  J.  D.  W.,  48,  58,  75. 

French,  Library,  93. 

Frothingham  (P.),  66,  100. 

Fuller,  A.  W.,  66,  100. 

Funds  and  Balances,  Table,  58. 

Funds  in  Trust  for  Purposes  not  Con- 
nected with  the  College,  73. 

Gains  fropi  changes  of  inrestments : 

General,  5,  127. 

Special,  6,  127. 
Gains  and  Losses  for  General  InTest- 

ments,  5',  73,  127. 
Gambrill,  R.  A.  {S.),  69,  82,  90. 
Gardner,  G.  A.,  67,  86,  9S. 
Garrison,  L.  McK.  {Pr.),  65, 85,  Af,  126. 
Germanic  Museum,  19*«,  26",  31,  36,  77, 
118,  118,  198. 

Funds,  68. 

Tables,  14,  118,  118. 
Germanic  Mnsenm  (Collections),  6x. 
Gibbs,  H.  (Be.),  64,  84. 
Gibbs,  V.  B.  (S.),  68,  115,  115. 
Gifts  received  for 

Funds  (capital),  7,  17-20,  42. 

Immediate    use,    20-29,    40,    119, 
113. 
Glover,  J.  (Be.),  64,  84. 
Godkin  Lecture,  59,  79. 
Goodwin,  C  H.  {S.),  69,  82,  90. 
Goodwin,  0.,  Memorial  (P.),  6x,  81. 
Gore,  58,  75. 

Gospel  Church,  59,  79,  124. 
Gould,  L.,  66,  100. 
Graduate  School  of   Applied    Sdence, 

Funds,  68. 
Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science  (8.), 

22«. 
Gray  (Engravings),  7a,  119,  119. 
Gray,  A.  (Copyrights),  40,  113. 
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Gray,  A.  (Memorial),  59,  118. 

Gray,  A.  (P.)»59»  79. 

Gray  Herbariam,  24*^,  26<^,  SSy  xa8. 

Tables,  12,  113,  113, 
Qraj  Herbarinm  (balance),  59,  113. 
Ort^Ji  J-  C,  48,  58,  76. 
Gray,  Zoological  Museum,  68,  115. 
Greene,  B.  D.  (S.),  6a,  82,  90. 
Greenleaf,  P.,  44,  45,  52,  73,  82,  84,  90j 

92,  97,  98,  98,  127. 
Greenleaf,  P.  (Aid)  (J7e.),  64,  84,  92, 
^wenleaf,  P.  (^.),  65,  97,  98,  98. 
Greenleaf,  P.  {S.)^  62,  82,  90. 
Greenough,  F.  B.,  69,  106. 
Gnmey,  39,  59,  79,  124,  126. 
Gymnasium,  sec  Hemenway. 

Hale,  G.  S.  and  E.  S.,  59,  86. 

Hall,  L.  J.,  66,  101,  101. 

Hancock,  C  L..  39,  40,  51,  66,  100,  124, 

125. 
Hancock,  J.  {P.),  66,  100. 
Harlow,  E.  A.  W.  {Be.),  64,  84. 
Harris  {F.),  61,  81,  89. 
Harris,  C.,  71,  113. 
Harris,  H.,  73,  75,  104. 
Harrard  Club  of  Buffalo  (^S.),  21,  69, 

82,  90. 
Harvard  Club  of  Chicago,  21,  82,  90. 
Harvard  Club  of  San  Franasco,  22,  82, 

90. 
Harvard  Club  of  St.  Louis,  22,  82,  90, 
Hanrard  Dental  Alumni,  29,  71,  109. 
Harvard  Dining  Association,  46,  47- 
Hanrard  Memorial  Society,  73,  124. 
Hanrard  Oriental  Series,  59,  86,  93. 
Hastings,  W.,  48,  58,  75. 
Haven  (/>.),  66,  100. 
Haven  (0.),  71,  114. 
Haven,  H.  A.  {B.),  65,  97,  98. 
Haven,  J.  A.  (5.),  62,  82,  90. 
Hayden,  L.  and  H.  {S.),  70,  105,  107. 
Hayes,  F.  B.  {B.),  65,  97,  98. 
HajTward,  G.  (^.),  65,  97,  98. 
Hayward,  J.,  71,  114. 
Heating  Plant,  Use  of,  116,  118. 
Hemenway  (f.),  68,  116,  117. 
Hemenway  Gymnasium,  31,  37,  40*,  94^ 
xa8. 
Tables,  16,  122,  122. 
Herbarium,  59,  113. 


Heraey  (P.),  59,  79, 104. 

Hersey,  Thomas  Lee's  Gift  (P.),  59, 79. 

Higginaon,  G.  (P.)*  ^1  ^04. 

Higginaon,  H.  L.,  18,  42,  58,  75*. 

Hilton,  W.  (5.),  6a,  82,  90,  105,  107. 

History  and  Government  {Pr.),  22. 

Hoar,  S.  R.  {S.),  6a,  82,  90. 

Hoar,  L.  (5.),  63,  82,  90. 

Hoar,  S.,  66,  100. 

Hodges  (5.),  63,  82,  90. 

Hodges,  R.  M.  (Library),  65,  PP,  126. 

Hollis  {8,),  63,  82,  90. 

Hollis,  Divinity  (P.),  60,  79. 

Hollis,  Mathematics  (P.),  60,  79. 

Hollis,  T.  {B.),  65,  97,  98. 

Holyoke,  S.  {Be.),  64,  84. 

Homer,  S.  {B.),  65,  97,  98, 

Hooper,  E.  W.  (P.),  6x,  81,  89. 

Hooper,  S.  (P.),  68, 115,  116. 

Hopkins,  S.  (Pr.),  40,  65,  85,  92. 

Horticultural  Department,  110,  111. 

Houses,  Use  of,  76,  110,  112,  114. 

Hnghes  Loan,  20,  42,  67,  102,  103,  103. 

Humboldt,  68,  115. 

Humphrey,  H.  B.  {S.),  63,  82,  90. 

Hunnewell,  W.  P.,  68,  115. 

Hyde,  G.  B.,  58,  75. 

Hygiene  (P.),  39,  49,  60,  80,  124,  126. 

Income, 

Rate  of  dividing,  5. 

Remainder,  5. 

Table,  30. 
Infirmary,  Stillman,  123,  123. 
Ingersoll  Lecture,  60,  79,  86,  93, 
Insurance  Awards,  88. 
Insurance  and  Guaranty,  39,  48,  58,  75, 

124,  126, 
Inter-Municipal  Comm.   on    Household 

Research,  21,  81,  89. 
Interest  (Tuition  in  Adyance),  88,  100, 

103,  105,  109,  110. 
Investments  held  July  31,  1906, 

General,  6,  53-57. 

Special,  6,  48-52,  53. 

ft 

Jackson  Foundation  {S.),  67,  101,  101, 
Jackson,  Addition  of  1903  (P.),  69. 
Jackson,  H.,  Endowment,  69,  104. 
Jackson  Professorship  of  Clinical  Medi- 
cine, 69,  104. 
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JarviB  (B.),  65,  »7. 
JarviB,  L.,  58,  75. 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory,  5i,  37, 
94,  xa8. 
Tables,  15,  120,  liO. 
Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory  (balance) , 

60,  120. 
Jennings,  H.  (5.),  67,  83,  90. 
Jones,  C  L.  (-S.),  63,  83,  90. 
Jones,  C.  M.  (5.),  70,  106,  107. 

Keayne,  R.  {Be.),  64,  84,  92. 
KendaU,  J.  H.  (5.),  67,  101,  101. 
Kendall,  N.  {S.),  67,  101,  101. 
Kidder,  H.  P.  (/>.),  66,  100. 
sadder,  H.  P.  {U.)  iZ,U. 
Kimball,  B.  {Be.),  64,  84,  9t. 
KirkUnd,  Class  of  1815  {S.),  62, 82,  89. 
Kirkland,  J.  T.  {F.),  61,  81. 

Land,  Use  of,  76. 

Landscape  Architecture,  9S^  95. 

Langdell  Hall  (Construction),  4I,  126. 

Lane,  F.  A.  {B.),  65,  97,  98. 

Law  School,  S3,  38,  ia8. 
Funds,  67. 
Tables,  10,  102,  lOS. 

Law  School  {B.),  67,  103,  103. 

Law  School  (balance),  67,  102. 

Law  School  Library,  23,  67,  103. 

Lawrence,  A.,  67,  79. 

Lawrence,  J.,  67,  79. 

Lawrence  Scientific  School  Association 
{S.),  22,  83,  90. 

Lawrence  Scientific  School  Funds,  67, 
68. 

Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Loans  Re- 
paid, 68,  84,  9S. 

Lectures,  20,  80. 

Lee,  S.  C  {M.),  69. 

Lee,  H.  {P.),  60,  80. 

Lee,  H.,  Memorial  {F.),  61,  81,  89. 

I'M*  J-»  ^d,  58,  75. 

Lee,  T.  {Jlersey  P.),  see  Hcrsey. 

Lee,  T.  (Reading),  60,  80. 

Library,  22'«,  23",  24«,  31,  38,  40,  ia8. 
Funds,  65^  66. 
Tables,  9,  97,  98. 

Library  Building,  73,  125. 

Libraries,  Special  Reference,  87. 

Lienow,  H.,  66,  100. 

Lindall,  M.  {Be.),  64,  84,  92. 


Linder,  A.  H.  {S.).  71,  105,  107, 
Losses  from  change  of  inyestments. 

General,  5. 

Special,  6,  127. 
Lowering,  J.,  60,  120,  120. 
LoweU(^.),  65,97,  98, 
Lowell  (Botanic  Grarden),  60,  112. 
Lowell,  G.  E.  {S.),  63,  88,  90, 
Lowell  Memorial  Library,  93. 
Lunar  Photographs  (Publishing),  71. 
Lyman,  A.  T.,  60,  80. 
Lyman,  S.  B.  {Be.),  64,  84,  92. 
Lyman,  S.  B.  (Loan),  64. 
Lyman,  S.  B.  (Loan,  L.  S.  S.),  68. 
Lyman,  T.,  58,  75. 

McLean  {P.),  60,  80. 

Markoe  {S.),  63,  83,  90. 

Mathematics,  23,  86,  95. 

Matthews  {S.),  63,  83«,  90. 

Medical  Library,  69,  106. 

Medical  School,  29,  33,  38S  40, 126,  xa8. 

Funds,  69,  70,  71. 

Real  Estate  (special),  70. 

Tables,  10,  104,  107. 
Medical  School  (balance),  69,  104. 
Medical  School  Undertaking,  29,  33, 195, 

126,  126. 
Memorial  Hall  and  Sanders  Theatre,  24, 

77. 
Meriiam,  C,  66,  100. 
Merrick  {S.),  63,  83,  90. 
Mills,  A.  {Be.),  64,  84. 
Mineralogy  and  Petrography,  88,  96. 
Mining  and  Metallurgy,  2P. 

Museum,  86. 
Minot,  C  {B,),  65,  97,  98. 
Morey  {S.),  63,  83,  90. 
Morgan,  H.  T.,  58,  98. 
Morgan,  J.  P.,  29,  125. 
Moseley,  W.  0.  {P.),  70,  106. 
MowhM)n,  Lady  {8.),  63,  83,  90. 
Munroe  {Be.),  64,  85,  92. 
Monson,  I.,  58,  75. 

Museum  of  Classical  Archaeology,  24*. 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  28, 31, 
35,  94j  xa8. 

Funds,  68. 

Tables,  13,  116,  115. 
Museum  of  Comparatiye  Zoology  (bal- 
ance), 68,  115. 
Music  Department,  24^*,  60,  86,  93^  95. 
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Neuropathology,  28. 
New  Endowment  (/>•),  66. 
New  Subscription  (if.)*  70)  105. 
Nichols,  H.  G.  (S.),  63,  88,  90. 
Noble,  W.  B.,  60,  80. 
Normal  Scholarships,  91. 
Norton,  C.  E.  (/?.),  65,  97,  98. 
Norton,  C.  E.  (F.),  49,  61,  81,  89. 
Nourse,  H.  S.,  39,  44,  48,  58,  75,  124, 
1£5,  127. 

Observatory,  24,  5/7,  128. 

Funds,  71. 

Tables,  13,  113,  II4. 
Observatory  Endowment,  71,  114. 
Office  Expenses,  76,  96. 
Oliver,  J.  P.  (.S-.),  71,  105,  107. 
Osgood,  L.  (B.)y  65,  97,  98. 
Osgood,  L.  (S.),  63,  83,  90. 
Osgood,  M.  (B.),  65,  97,  98. 
Other  Funds  for  Special  Purposes,  7a. 
Overseers*  Expenses,  76. 

Paine  (P.),  71, 114. 

Paine,  Robert  Treat  (/*.),  6x,  81,  89. 

Paine,  Robert  Treat  (0.),  71,  114. 

Paine,  Robert  Troup,  4^,  51,  73,  124. 

Palestine  (Excavations),  36,  73, 117, 117. 

Palfrey  Exhibition  (Be.),  64,  85,  9f. 

Parker,  F.  E.,  48,  58,  75. 

Parker,  J.  (/*.),  61,  81,  89. 

Parkman  (P.),  66,  100. 

Parkman,  F.  (F.),  20,  42,  6x,  79,  81. 

Pathology,  Department  of,  28*. 

Nervous  System,  28. 

Research,  28. 
Pathological  Laboratory,  70,  185,  IgS. 
Pathological  Library,  28*,  70, 107. 
Peabody  (P.),  55,  51,  68,  116. 
Pttabody,  A.  p.,  Memorial  (Be.),  64, 85, 

9g. 
Peabody  Boilding,  51,  68,  116. 
Peabody  Collection,  51,  68,  116. 
Peabody,  F.  G.,  60,  80,  86,  9S. 
Peabody,  G.  F.  (8.),  49,  63,  88,  90. 
Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archae- 
ology and  Ethnology,  26',  31,  36, 
68,  77,  126,  xa8. 

South  American  Expedition,  26. 

Funds,  68. 

Tables,  14,  116,  117. 
Peiroe,  D.  H.,  60,  80. 


Pennoyer  (S.),  63,  83,  91. 

Perkins  (P.),  60,  80. 

Perkins,  R.  A.  (5.),  63,  88,  91. 

Perkins,  W.,  58,  75. 

Permanent,  68,  115. 

Permanent  Tutors,  59,  79. 

Peters,  S.  D.  (S.),  22,  68,  83. 

Philadelphia  (5.),  63, 83, 91. 

Phillips,  E.  B.,  71,  114. 

Phillips,  J.,  60,  80. 

PhiUips,  J.  (Eliot  P.),  59,  79. 

Phillips,  W.,  Memorial  (8.),  63, 83. 

Philosophical  Library,  23,  86,  94. 

Physical  Laboratory,  60,  120. 

Physical  Research,  61,  120. 

Physiology,  29. 

Pierce,  H.  L.,  58,  97,  98,  99. 

Pierce,  H.  L.  (Residuary)  (M.S.),  70, 105. 

Pierce,  H.  L.  (Residuary),  9,  48,  58,  75, 

98,  115. 
Plantation  of  Shrubs,  61,  87, 
Plummer  (P.),  60,  80. 
Political  Economy,  see  Economics. 
Political  Economy,  Lectures  on,  60,  79. 
Pomroy,  W.  (Be.),  67,  101,  101. 
Pope  (P.),  60,  80. 
Porter,  C  B.  (8.),  71,  105,  107. 
Premium  on  Bonds,  Repayments,  5,  46. 
President's,  58,  75,  77. 
Prichard,  W.  M.,  7a,  119,  119. 
Printing  Office,  96. 
Prizes: 

Funds,  64,  65,  71. 

Receipts,  22,  85. 

Payments,  31,  33*,  92. 
Proctor,  70,  106,  107. 
Psychological  Laboratory  (Equipment), 

87,  94. 
PubHc  BuUdings  (C),  31,  96. 

Qttlnby,  J.  W.,  66,  100. 

Randall  Hall  Association,  46,  47. 
Randall,  J.  W.,  79,  119, 119. 
Randall,  J.  W.  and  B.  L.,  7a,  121,  igi. 
Rate  of  dividing  income,  5. 
Receipts   and   Disbursements,    General 

Statement,  80-46,  31-47. 
Religions  Senrioes,  59,  121. 
Repayments,  88. 
Retiring  Allowance,  58,  75,  77. 
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Retlnng  Allowances,  SI,  77,  108, 
Sicardo  Prize  {S.),  22,  63,  83,  91. 
Richmond,  A.  C,  66,  100. 
RiTeraide,  48,  58. 
Robinson  Hall,  Equipment,  24. 
Robinson,  N.,  Jr.,  42,  ^,  49,  60,  80,  81, 

Robinson,  N.,  Jr.,  Additional,  18, 60, 79. 

Rockefeller,  J.  D.,  70, 125. 

Rodger  (5.),  63,  83. 

Rogers  (/*.),  6x,  81,  89. 

Rogers,  H.  B.  {S.),  63,  83,  91. 

Rogers,  H.  B.,  Memorial  (/*.),  6x,  81. 

Rooms,  Use  of,  96. 

Rotch,  A.,  68,  80. 

Royall  (P.),  67,  103. 

Rnmford  (P.)*  te,  80. 

Rnppaner,  Dr.,  70,  106. 

Russell,  S.  {S.)j  63,  83,  91. 

Rnsselli  J.  L.  (Botanic  Garden  and  Gray 

Herbarium),  60,  112,  113. 
RnsseU,  J.  L.  (/>.),  66,  100. 
RnsseU,  J.  L.  (^.),  58*  75. 

Salaries,  Gifto  for,  20',  24^  28',  29, 6x ,  80. 
Salaries,  Payments,  SP,  38^,  3S*,  87*,  77, 

96,  99,  101,  103,  107,  109^  110,  111, 

lis,  114,  IIS^,  117. 
Sales  (Pr.),  65,  85,  9S. 
Sales  (Receipts),  86,  88",  97,  98^  103, 

106, 10y^  110«,  111,  113*,  114*,  116, 119. 
Sales  {S.),  63,  83,  91. 
Sales,  F.  (i?.),  65,  97,  99, 127. 
Salisbury,  S.  {B.),  65,  97,  99. 
Saltonstall  {S.),  63,  83,  91. 
Saltonstall,  G.,  60,  80. 
Saltonstall,  L.  {S.),  63,  83,  91. 
SaltonstaU,  M.  (5.),  63,  83,  91. 
Sanskrit  Department,  6x. 
Sargent,  J.  0.  (Pr.)i  65,  86,  92. 
Savage,  J.  (^S.,  L.,  O.),  73,  88,  91,  98, 

114. 
Sawin,  G.  W.,  60,  86,  93. 
Sayles,  R.  W.  (C),  19,  42,  60,  79, 86. 
Schlesinger,  B.,  60,  93,  126. 
Scholarships  : 

Funds,  62,  67.  68,  70. 
Receipts,  20,  21*,  22%  81,  82,  83, 84, 
^  100,  101,  105. 

Tayraents,  31,  33^,  89,  90,  91,  101, 
107. 


Scholarahip  and  Beneficiary  Money  Re- 

tnmed  {Be.),  64,  85*,  92. 
Scholarship  Money  Retnmed  (Law),  67, 

103,  lOS. 

School  of  ComparatiTe  i^H^rlnf,  70, 

106. 

Schon,  H.,  Memorial  Free  Bod,  7a,  128. 

Searle,  M.  R.,  58,  119,  119. 

Sears,  D.  (0.),  7x,  114. 

Semitic  Building,  41,  79,  126. 

Semitic  Collection,  27,  73,  117, 117. 

Semitic  Library,  6x,  86,  9S. 

Semitic  Museum,  27**,  SI,  85^  77,  118. 

Tables,  14,  117,  117. 
Serer  (^.)i  65,  97,  99,  126. 
Sever  (5.),  63,  83,  91. 
Sewall  {8.),  63,  88,  91. 
Sewall,  J.  (.ffe.))  64,  86. 
Shapleigh,  S.  {B.),  65,  97,  99. 
Shattnck  (5.),  63,  83,  91. 
Shattnck,  Addition  of  1902  (P.),  70. 
Shattnck,  6.  C  (P.),  60,  70, 105. 
Shattnck, G.  C,  Memorial  (P.),  70, 105, 

107. 
Shattnck,  H.  L.,  21. 
Shepard,  R.  H.,  79,  121. 
Shepard,  R.  H.  (Memorial),  79,  121. 
Simpkins,  J.,  Laboratories,  41^  79, 126. 
Skinner,  F.,  17,  42,  7a,  HI*. 
SUde  (5.),  63,  88,  91. 
Smith  (P.),  60,  80. 
Smith,  D.  (i9.),  63,  83,  91. 
Smith,  G.,  39,  44,  49,  51,  73,  124,  125, 

125,  127. 
Social  Ethics  (Furnishings),  6x,  87,  94. 
Social  Ethics,  Study  of,  6x,  98. 
Social  Questions  Library,  93. 
Society  for  Promoting  Theological^[Sdo- 

cation,  101. 
Social  Workers,  School  for,  60, 88, 87, 98. 
Sohier,  G.  B.  {B.),  66,  97,  99. 
Sohier,  G.  B.  {Pr.),  65,  85,  92. 
Soldier's  Field,  The ;  Improyement  and 

Additions,  29,  4I,  126,  126,  127. 
South  American  Expedition,  86,  116. 
South  End  House  (P.),  21«,  61,  81,  89. 
Spackman,  W.  M.,  60,  80. 
Spooner,  W.  B.,  66,  100. 
Squam  Lake  Camp,  21,  40,  87,  88^,  94. 
Stadium,  ^i,  126. 
Stickney,  J.,  60,  80. 
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Stillmaii  InflrmAry,  7a,  128,  liS,  126. 
Stillman  Infirmary,  S9,  40,  4i^  128*,  za8. 

Funds,  79. 

Tables,  16,  128,  US, 
Stillman  Infirmary  (balance),  79. 
Stillman  Infirmary  (Contagious  Ward), 

73- 
Stillman,  J.  (P.)*  70)  105. 
Story  (5.),  63,  88,  91, 
Story,  A.,  71,  114- 
Stoughton  (5.)f  49,  63,  88*. 
Strong,  C.  P.  (5f.),  71,  106,  107, 
Students,  Receipts  from,  88,  40,  87,  88, 

106,  109,  110,  128. 
Subscription  for  Library  (^.),  66,  97, 

99, 
Sugar  Cane  Inyettigationa,  24,  6z,  112, 

112. 
Sulliyant's  Icones,  118. 
Summaries : 

Investments  and  Income,  6. 
Tables,  128. 
Summer  Schools,  57,  40,  94' 
Sumner,  C  (^.),  66,  97,  99. 
Sumner,  C  {Pr.),  65,  85. 
Sundry  Accounts,  128. 

Table,  127,  127. 
Sundry  Balances  (A.),  66. 
Sundry  Balances  (Sundry  Funds),  73, 

127. 
Sundry  Gifts  (balances),  6x. 
Sundry  Gifts  for  books  (balances),  66. 
Sundry  Funds,  73. 

Sundry  Funds  for  Special  Purposes,  79, 
85,  86,  92,  9S,  106,  107, 
Table,  124,  124. 
Surgical  Laboratory,  70,  106, 107, 
Surgical  Laboratory,  29. 
Sweetaer,  I.  (if.,  i^.),  71,  105,  107. 
Sweetser,  I.  {U,),  58,  75. 
Swett,  M.  W.,  70,  105. 
Swett,  S.  W.,  70,  105. 
Swift  {S.),  63,  83. 

Tables : 

Appleton  Chapel,  15,  120,  121, 
Arnold  Arboretum,  12,  111,  111, 
Botanic  Garden  and  Botanic  Mu- 
seum, 12,  112,  112. 
Phillips  Brooks  House,  16,  121, 121, 
Bussey  Institution,  11,  110,  110, 


Changes  in  the  Funds,  7. 
College,  8,  79,  89. 
Construction  Accounts,  125,  126. 
DenUl  School,  11,  109,  109, 
DiTinity  School,  10,  100,  101, 
Fogg  Art  Museum,  15,  119,  119, 
Funds  and  Balances,  58. 
Germanic  Museum,  14,  118,  118, 
Gray  Herbarium,  12,  118,  118, 
Hemenway    Gynmadum,    16,    122, 

122, 
Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory,  15, 

120,  120, 
Law  School,  10,  102,  108, 
Library,  9,  97,  98, 
Medical  School,  10,  104,  107, 
Medical  School  Undertaking,  126, 

127, 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology, 

18,  115,  116. 
Obserratory,  13,  113,  II4, 
Peabody  Museum,  etc.,  14, 116, 117, 
Semitic  Museum,  14,  117,  117, 
Stillman  Infirmary,  16,  128,  128, 
Summary,  balanced,  128. 
Sundry  Accounts,  126,  127, 
Sundry  Funds  for  Special  Purposes, 

124,  124. 
UniTersity,  8,  75,  76, 

Taylor,  J.  T.  (5.),  71,  105, 107. 

Taylor,  K.  M.  (^.),  66,  97,  99, 

Teachers'  and  Pupils',  68,  115. 

Teachers'  Endowment,  19,  21,  42,  45, 
50,  60,  79,  80. 

Thaw  (/•.),  51,  68,  116,  117. 

Thayer  (5.),  63,  88,  91. 

Thayer,  A.  W.  {Be,),  89,  64,  85,  124, 
126. 

Thayer,  J.  S.,  60,  86,  98, 

Theory  and  Practice,  Anonymous  Fund 
in  the  Department  of,  see  Anonymous. 

Thomas,  G.  (S.),  63,  88,  91, 

Thomdike,  W.  H.  (Pr.),  71,  105. 

Tileston,  T.,  66,  100. 

Toppan  {S,),  63,  83,  91, 

Toppan,  R.  N.  (JFV.),  65,  85,  92, 

Torrey,  S.,  60,  86,  98. 

Tomj,  H.  W.,  60,  86,  98. 

Townsend  {S.),  63,  84,  91. 

Townsend,  M.  P.,  67,  100. 

Treadwell,  D.,  66,  97,  98,  99, 
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Tucker,  I.  (B.),  50,  66,  97,  99, 

Tufts,  Q.  {Be.),  64,  85,  9i. 

Tufts,  Q.  (M,),  70, 105. 

Tikmer,  S..  5B,  75. 

Twenty-fifth  AnniTersary  Fond  of  the 

Class  of  x88i,  18,  42,  60,  79,  80. 
Tyndall,  J.  (F.),  61,  81,  S9. 

University,  31,  128. 

Funds,  58. 

Scholarships,  9P. 

TahlcB,  8,  75,  76. 
Unknown  Memorial,  60,  HO,  8C,  9S. 
Unrestricted  Gift,  Germanic  Mus.,  68. 

Villard,  H.,  48,  61,  80. 

Wadsworth,  B.  (Be.).  64,  85. 

Walcott  (S.h  63-  ^*»  ^1- 

Waloott,  H.  P.,  72,  12a. 

Wales  (P.),  60,  61. 

Wales,  H.  W.  (B.).  66,  80,  97,  5.9. 

Walker,  J.  (5.),  66,  97,  99. 

Walker,  J.  (/'.),  61,  81,  89. 

Ward,  S.,  50,  61,  123. 

Ward,  T.  W.  (^.),  66,  97,  99,  127. 

Ward,  W.,  67,  100. 

Ware,  C.  S.,  Memorial  ( f.),  70, 105, 107, 

Ware,  J.,  Memorial  (/*.),  70,  105, 107. 

Warren  (Anatomical  Museum),  55,  70, 

106,  107. 
Warren,  C.  M.,  61,  80,  98. 
Warren,  H.  C  (C.)«  61,  80,  86,  93, 
Warren,  H.  C  (Dental  School),  71, 109. 


Warren,  H.  C  (Exploration),  68,  116, 

117. 
Warren,  S.  C,  68,  116. 

Washbnm,  P.  (/V.)  65,  85,  99. 

Waterhonse,  S.,  6x,  80. 

Weld  (P.),  67,  103. 

Weld,  C.  M.  (5.),  63,  84,  91, 

Weld,  W.  F.,  48,  58,  76. 

Wells,  D.  A.  (P.,  iV.),  40,  «s>  «0,  86, 

1X7. 
Wendell,  J.  (5.),  63,  84,  91, 
Wheeler,  I.  S.,  6x,  120. 
Wheeler,  S.  W.  (^e.),  68,  85*. 
Wheelock,  J.,  19,  42,  6x,  79,^80. 
Whiting  (P.),  61,  81,  89. 
Whiting  (5.),  63,  84,  91. 
Whitney,  J.  D.  (5.),  63,  84,  91, 
Whitney,  M.  L.  (5.),  40,  ^,  84,  91. 
Wigglesworth,  S.  {S.),  71,  106,  207. 
WUder,  C,  39.  70,  124,  1S5. 
Williams,  D.,  59,  73,  124,  125. 
Williams,  H.  W.  (P.),  70,  105. 
Winn  (P.),  67,  100. 
Winslow,  S.,  39^  73,  76,  124,  lt6. 
Winthxop,  R.  C  (5.),  68,  116, 117. 
Woloott,  H.  F.,  68,  116,  117. 
Woloott  J.  H.  (^.),  66,  97,  99, 
Woodland  HilL  4U  51,  71, 124,  ItS^  126. 
Wright,  C,  6x.  86. 
Wright,  S.,  66,  98. 
Wyman,  C  {S,),  63, 84,  91. 

Zoological  Laboratory  Contribations,  28, 

86,  93^  95. 
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